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The Malda Diary an^ Gonsultaiions (1680-1682). 8 

from 6 to 11 rupees, and now to 40 CovMs long and three 
broad from 9 to 15 : per peice, Cossaes and Mulimulls, and 
used to carr^ on their Investments all the yeare, but clieifiy 
from Fel^'uary to September; and what" merchants give 
out inoiily doe it the same time alsoe. but the Factors 
above n#ntioned, who make most considerable part of the 
trade, buy all in with ready money, and beging [begin] at 
the same season somewhat latter or thereabouts, but to be 
ready about the fall of the river. The greatest Investment 
the Dutch hath made there- was 50,000 rupees. - Neither-'^ 
Huminums, Baftasy';pr Cheeklas are made 'there, but at 
Seerpoore Merchua’^-e that sent noe samples of them, 
being not many yjrpeurable, and those that are, very deare. 
and indeed soe are most of the samples now sent, th-ay^* 
being of those sortvS the Dutch buy and not common to that 
markett; soe that, upon giveing out mone}^, I believe they 
would come to 8 : or 10 : per Cent cheaper, The merchant 
of whom [1] bought these hath by him a parcell of cloth 
which beleive woiiid a&rd cheaper, The Dutch haviiige 
upon a (|uaiTell betwixt them and their merchants turned 
them upon his handvS againe, who will hardly find any chap- 
man * for them but we or they: the quantity and contents 
. asfolloweth ' ' Rupees. 

150: peices of Cossaes, 40: Covids Long, 3: Dto. 

broad . . . . . . • . . 13 : to 14 : 


50: peices Dto. .. ■ ■ ■ 

11-1 

m 

25 : peices Dto, . . ' ' 

10: 

11: 

MM) : peices Dto. 40 : Covids Jong 2| Dto. broad . , 

9: 

10: 

50 : peices Dto. . , ■ . . 

7-1 

8i 

50 : peices Dto. 

6f 

7-1 

400’: peices Dto. 35 : Covids long If Dto. broad . , 
300 : peices Mullmulls 36 Covids long, 2 : Dto. 

6: 

7 : 

broad .. ■ .. . .. 

5: 

7: 


“* I have sent each sort of the musters 6 : peices, except 
three which I cannot teU whether fitt for England, and 
therefore bought noe more than two peices each, Vizt,, 
Adathyes, Elatches, Nehalleum, and Mundeeis, which last 
are much in request for Persia. * The vend of imported 
goods is very incohsiderable, some- small quantityes of Pep- 
per, Copper, Tynn, Tuttenagg may goe off, but they usually 
supply themselves from Sudelapore, which is about four or 
five myies distance. Saltpeter there is made in or night 
[sk\ that place, and I conceive the Countrey not fit for it, 
'[Iw^dow and marish and full of Tancks/’ , 

It wm not until April, 1680 that an attempt was made to 
found a permanent settlement at Malda. The Diary, corfi'-; 

Broker. ■ / 'temple's "401* 
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meB.ces ;,witk the arrival in sight of Malda, on Thursday, April, 
■22Bd, 1680, of the Worshipful Matthias Vincent, Chief for the 
'Honoiirable'East India Compan^’^’s affairs of the Bay of Bengal d 
Mrl Edward Littleton,^ .Chief of Kasimbazat^. Mr, Fytclie 
Nedham,® designed Cheife of this new Factory and Mr. Jonathan 
.Frickman, 3rd. 

Fytche Nedham,, the' First Chief , of Malda, had originally 
been selected in 1671 for Siam,, but had been transferred to^ 
Fort St. George, and thence, in 1676, to Bengal,, where,, in 
November of that 3’ear, he had been appointed Second at Dacca 
by Streynsham Master. In October^ 1678, he succeeded as" 
Second at Balasor, Edward Littletorf^Tho had been promoted 
|o be Chief of that place, and on the 21st of Pebruar^^ he mar- 
liM Miss Ann Littleton, his Chief s sister. 

Mr. Richard Trenchfield,^ the Second, did not arrive til! 
June 16th, when he accompanied Mrs. Nedham and Mrs. Mary 
Cole from Kasimbazar to Malda. 

The volume of old records we are concerned with exhibits, 
in a very lucid light, the condition of Bengal in the da^rg when 
Shaistah Khan reigned at Dacca as Subadar of Bengal. From 
the Diary we learn that Malda “is the Nabob's Jaggeer and is 
rented of him by Hemaraine, Congo}^ of Bengali." This state- 
ment is of great importance as explaining many, though, of 
course, not all, of the troubles experienced by the English 
Factors. The Mughal habit of farming out taxes and imposts of 
all kinds was bound to make exactions sufficientte grievous in 
themselves, absolutely" intolerable,® and, by substituting the 
farmer for a lawfully constituted and responsible servant of 
the Imperial Government, to render the administration of jus- 
tice simply impossible. 

The English commenced their business at Malda in 1680 
in a hired house *‘^of brick, but very much out of repair, and 
the rooms being for blackness and darkness more like dungeons 

1 See biographical notice. Temple : ii. SdQn. See also Yule : Hedges' 
Diary, vol II, pp. 290-2. Knighted in 1685 and died 1688. 

2 See biographical notice. Temple: II. 306?^. In 1683, Littleton re- 
turned to England, having been dismissed for dealings with the inter- 
lopers.*’ In 1699 he came out as President of the New Company. Died 
24th October 1707. See Wilson : Early Annals, vol. I, p. 154 et scq, 

s Bee biographical notices. Temple : II. 1 19 and p. 343. 

^ Bee biographical notices. Temple : II. 284?^. Yule: Hedges' Diary, 
vol. ii, pp. 285-289. His first wife was a sister of the famous Chaplain 
(later Bishop) John Evans. 

& Claveil in an “ Accompt of the Trad© of Hiigly,** dated I)oceml.)er 
ISth, 1676, writes that as long as Hughli continued tlms governed by tho 
Moors, justice was more exactly administered and complaints made against 
the King’s officers took place, pertioularly in the favour of strangers. But 
since the year 1663 or thereabouts that Nabob Shasti Ckauh [ShSistSh 
KhSn], the present kings uncle became Buba or Vice Roy of Bengal© and 
obtained Hugly as part of his Jaggere (or lands assigned him for hi« 
person), his servants being made so© far Governours as to receive all the 
rents, profitts, perquisites, fines, customs, etc., of the place, the Kings 
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than dwelling '.houses.’’: This house was ': within the , town. ' ' In 
December they decided to buy from Rajaray Chowdry '' a piece 
of . Ms land lying on 'the other .side the , River . about ■ 2 . little 
.miles distant from Maulda,”' Here we have , the origin of the 
present civil ftation'of Malda— ‘'English Bazar/’ or Engle- 
'zavad ” as the Factors called it. The Diary shows that the Fac- 
tors intended their home to be a place of defence.: Timbers, 
for the building were brought down from the. Morung, and, 
alas, the mighty buildings, of :Gaur 'were made to contribute 
bricks and pillars. ' , ' 

Even the expert student of Indian eominerc'ial history 
iiia}^ perhaps, find the frequent enumeration of piece-goods some- 
what ' wearisome, but .the record is relieved by instances of the 
really marvellous courage. ; and ; patient fidelity on the . part of 
the . ancient, factors. ■ Such'., men are . very different from “'the 
.'trader , iiieek. and.. ..tame’’'.' with:. '“timid' ’ foot” whom. Rudjmrd 
. Kipling has sung.: of in his altogether. unfortunate, verses aiient 
the foundation, of Caloiitta. 

: ' The, references to .the Dutch,.' who ha.d. preceded the Englis.h. 
.in this' part of '.Bengal, as .well 'as'in most .:Gther 'parts, are^ most 
Interesting. ■ One would ■.naturally.. expect to find between '.Euro- 
peans. living close to each, other' .'in such circumstance.s .a .certain 
■amount. , ...of . almost , '■ boisterous ■ conviviality,, 'mingled- with the 
inevitable misgi.viiigs ' of - commercial rivals . in a : warfare , which , ' 
on either side, must have been regarded as a matter of success 
or extinction - 

The reader will trace throughout the Diary the gathering 
of the storm which led to the flight of the English merchants 
from Bengal in 1686. Aurangzeb’s public policy of inflicting 
the Jazia or poll-tax on “infidels” comes gradually into view. 

Recalled from Malda in August 1682, Fytche Nedham died 


Grovemonrs hath little more than the name, and for the most part sits still 
whilst til© Nabobs Officers oppress the people, manopoliz© most corn- 
modi tyes, even as low as grass for Beasts, canes, firewood, thatch, etc., 
nor do© they want wayes to oppress these people of ail sorts who trade, 
whether natives or strangers, since whatever they doe, when complained 
of to Dacca, is palliated under the name and colour of the Nabobs 
interest"; and that the Nabobs officers may, without controule, drive the 
trade of the place, there is sent from Dacca, or detained out of the rents, 
twenty or forty thousand Rupees yearly to be employed in Merchandize, 
which is distributed amongst the Hindu Merchants of the Towne, to each 
in proportion, for which they agree to give twenty-five per 10(3 per annum, 
'but are called upon at six or eight months end to make up these accompts 
and to pay the pdncipall with advance of a year©, by which means, 
calling in their principall and Interest so often, it sometimes happens that 
the Merchants pay 50 per 100 to the Nabob and Governoors per annum, 
draineing themselves by this unhappy trade with him and his Minnisters 
of the whole advantage they make of their other Traffick. And yett, as 
if this were not ©nought to impoverish them, the Governour, whenever he 
hath any goods on his hands calls for them, and distributes amongst them 
what quantity he please th, at 10 to 15 : per 100 : higher than the marketts 
for time, and they pay ready money.” Temple: II. 80. 
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at Hijli in 1686. His wife, mentioned in' the: D^ari/, had died 
at HiagMi, eleven days after the birth of a son, on October 1st, 
1681. ' Sir ■ Richard Carnac Temple has traced Treiichfield’s 
death as having occurred at Madras on October 3rd, 1699, 
Prickman died before the copying out of the C tsultatioiis for 
November, 1682, in January 1683. Samuel Anthony died of 
fever on April 23rd, 1683. 

In the Record Department of the India Office there are 
two bound volumes of Malda Factory Records. Of these the 
earliest is now published. It consists of three diaries bound 
together. The first is entitled “Matilda Diary and Consulta- 
tion Book'’ and covers the period April to November 1680 
during which Nedham and his assistants carried on business in 
the hired house at Malda. The second part, “ Maulda and 
Englezavad Diary ” (December 1680 to November 1681} begins 
with the purchase of land “ two little mile distant from Matilda ’’ 
and ends before the complefcion of the new building. The 
third part, ‘“Maulda and Bnglezavad Diary,” (December 1681 
to November 1682) clironicles events during, and isubsequent 
to, the completion of the Comxiany’s house at English Bazar. 

The transcription has been made for the Editor by a lady 
who has won for herself a very considerable reputation both 
for scientific accurac}" and for her great knowdedge of the period 
to which these records belong — Miss L. M. Anstey. 

The Editor has availed himself of the rich stores of infor- 
mation provided by Sir Richard Carnac Temple/ s Diaries of 
Streyrnham Master in the Indian Records Series — a work re- 
ferred to in the present publication as “Temple.” He must take 
this opportunity of expressing his gratitude to Mr. William 
Foster, C.I.E., to Mr. J. Ray, I. C.S., to the Rev. A. C. Ridsdale, 
to Babu Kiran Nath Dhar, M.A., and to Babu Rakhal Das 
Banerji, M.A., for their generous assistance. 

The Glossary is intended to render the text intelligible to 
the average reader in England. The learned authors of the 
article “ Piece Goods” in Hobson-Jobson remark as to the in- 
complete list of terms given by them, “it is not in our power 
to explain their peculiarities, except in a very few cases.” 
The present writer is no better situated. 

In the Index I have given a number of transliterations, 
but transliterations are apt to be misleading. For instance, to 
substitute “Balasor” for the old-fashioned “ Ballasore” may 
be well enough, but “Baleshwar” would throw genuine light 
on the meaning of the name. I notice that some of our friends 
in England write “Barhampur” for Berhampur in Bemgal, but 
is not the place the town of Bairam ? 

Shullono r , Wamee K. Fiebiinobe. 

BLPeter^sDay.'l^U. 
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Note. 

The following works are thus referred to 

The Diaries of Streynsham Master, 1675-1680* Edited "by Sir Temple. 
Richard l|amac Temple, Bart., C.I.E. 2 vols. (Indian Re- r 
cords Senes). London, 1911. 

The Diary of William Hedges, Esq. {afterwards Sir W illiam YuIb . 
Hedges), during his Agency in Bengal. Transcribed for the 
Press, with Introductory Notes, etc., by R. Barlow, Es'q.j . 
and illustrated by copious extracts from unpublished re- 
cords, etc. by Colonel Henry Yule, R.E., C.B., LL.D*, ; y 
(Haklu^T^t Societ 3 d . 3 vols. London, 1887-9. 

Hohson-J ohson : a Glossary of Colloquial AngloHndian IForcfe, Hobson- 
etc. By Col- Henry Yule, R.E., C.B., and A. C. Burnell, Tobson* 
Ph.D., C.I.E. New edition edited by William Crooke, B. A. 
London, 1903. 

A Glossary of Judicial and Revenue Terms and of Useful Words Wilson. 
occurring in Official Documents. By H. H. Wilson, M.A., 

E.R.S. London, 1855. 
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Maulba Diary anb Consultation Books comMENcsiNG 
. April 22nd 1680: Ending November 2tTH 1680. 

For England. 

Per Eagle and opened in Court 
22nd February 1681/2. 


Maulda Apr ill 1680. 


Thubsday. 


Arrived at 
Mir zap ore. 

The Dnch 
came. 


His Worship 
&ca., went 
to Maulda. 

Vewed the 
Country. 


Hired a 
house. 


Came to the 
house. 


22 About noone the Worshipfiill Matthias Viii- 
eent Cheife for the Honorable East India Com- 
pany’s Affaires of the Bay of Bengali, and Mr. 
Edward Littleton Cheife of Cassambnzar ; Mr. 
Fytch Nedham designed Cheife of this new 
Factory and Mr. Jonathan Prickman 3d: and 
5 others belonging to his Worship arrived at 
Mirzapore in sight of Manlda where the Duch 
meeting ns at the water Side came on board his 
Worship budgaroe who after some discourse, 
our Tent being pitched came on Shoare and in 
the evening his Worship &ca., went to Maulda 
to hire a house for our residence till our Factory 
shall be built but could meet with none fitting. 

23 His Worship &ca., went to veiw the country 
about Maulda to hire a house but found none 
to our minds. 

24 Hyred a house in the to wne of Maulda being 
appartments one 7rs. one at 4| : and the other 
at 1| Per month. 

26 Wee left the Tents and came to the Hyred 
house. 


The Cozzees 

Gomausta 

came. 

The Gover- 
nors came to 
visit. 


His Worship 
visited the 
Governors 
■■and 'thO' 
Buoh. 


27 The Cozzees Gomaustah came to eonijile- 
ment and bid us welcome to Maulda in his 
Masters name. 

28 The Fousdar of this place Ramabeagk and 
the CrowTj Jameshirebeage came to visit his 
Worship bidding us welcome to tcwne proniise- 
ing all favour in theire power. 

29 His Worship Mr* Edward Littleton and BIr. 
Nedham vizited the Fousdar and Orowry of 
Maulda presenting each of them 11 rs: Alsoe 
went to ■ the Duch where met with very sivill 

entertainment. 
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Agreed with 
the weavers. 


ISTehaliawars 
to be striped 
long wayes. 

Allowance to 
foe given or 
an abate- 
ment to be 
made. 
Impossible 
to make the 
Mundeels as 
enordered. 


Musters to 
be made and 
sent home 
with advice. 


At a Consultation. 
Present. 


Mr. Matthias Vincent CMefe. 
Mr. Edward Littleton. 

Mr. Ej^tehe Nedham. 


The Weavers of this toviie haveing yesterday 
and today been ealed and severall Musters of Stuffs 
of this maniifacturee required by our Masters 
looked upon wee at last came to an Agreement 
for them on the underspecifyed terines Vizt. 


Chandenees Per a Muster at 

Sozzies or Orungshyes ., 

Elatches ,, 

Nehallewars ,, 

Charconnaes ,, 

Siickerchinnes . ' 


rs. a. 

6 0 Per ps. 
4 12 Per ps. 
9 0 Per ps. 
4 8 Per ps. 

3 8 Per ps. 

8 0 Per ps. 


the ground to be according to the said* Muster 
except of the Nehallewars which is agreed to be 
Striped the long wayes and to be the Severall 
lengths enordered by the Honourable Company 
and tis agreed that if they be made better then 
the Muster that allow^ance shall be given and if 
worse abatement made accordingly from the price 
agreed upon by Mnstar and that about rupees 
15,000 be imprested thereon. 

The Munbeels whoes stripe the Company have 
ordered to be made long waves wee on talking 
with the brokers and weavers find not possible to 
be done for then the Silke that now is the wooving 
and occations the shart Stripe by covering the 
cotton w^arp must bee in the warp by which 
meanes as was demonstrated to us the Mundeell 
will become a Slight Elatcha and retaine nothing 
of its lively colour and glossiness wherefore it is 
thought fitt not to alter them yet without order 
two or three musters to be made of them in the 
same nature as now they onely to be 2| covets 
broad to be sent home with advice that if that 
or greater or less breadth will serve for the uses 
of Europe that then they shall be sent and that 
they cannot be made as enordered. 

Tanjeebs and Mulmulls besides what may be 
gott in towne as well as of Seerbimds and Wanges 
haveing been found to be made in great quantities 
here about in a day or 2 : Journy in the Severall 
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Goods found 
to come out 
cheaper here 
tlien at Dae- 


The whole 
Investment 
of Cossaes 
and Mull- 
mulls to be 
made here. 


Mr. Nedham 
and 1 : more 
to goe to 
Sbabazpore 
and its ad- 
jacencies 


The Invest- 
ment of 
Hummums 
and Adaties 
to be made 
at Seerpore. 


Bobboo Bay 
to remaine 
Maulda Va- 
queell. 


ajacenies of this place nearer then which few or 
none are made about Dacca and haveing good 
grounds to- judge that those goods must come 
much cheaper here then there where such con- 
stant imposts are layd on the brokers picars and 
weavers not practised here as aisoe hopeing in 
time as at Cassambuzar wee now doe and impos- 
sible ever to be done at Dacca by reason of the 
Nabobs &;ca. great peons constant residence there 
who will always take the brokers parts by whome 
they receive proffit wee say hopeing in time to be 
able to put by the breakers and to come to deale 
Imediately with the weavers ourselves which will 
be very advantagious to our Masters trade in these 
parts wee resolved and thought fitt to make the 
whole Investment of Cossaes and Mullmulis in 
this Factory haveing in our ey the order left here- 
in by consultation when the Agent and Coiincell 
w’ere here whereby it was agreed that noe cloth 
should be made at Dacca which could be procured 
elsew^here. 

Mr. Fytche Nedham therefore who is made 
Cheife of this Factory is ordered as soone as he 
&ca, have given out an Imprest on the above 
specyfied goods that he with one more of Councell 
proceed to Shabazpore and its adjacenties (which 
le}’- about a day and a halfes Joiirny from this 
place) and there give out an Imprest on Cossaes 
and Mullmulis vsuch as the Company require use- 
ing all caution therein that noe damage accrue to 
our Masters thereby either by bad debts or other- 
wise to the manufacture the Cheife himself e might 
have gone hut that dayly news comes of fresh 
troubles given us in Hiigly by Alle Nucky on Ac- 
count the 15,000 : rupees of Hodge Mahmut the 
princes Duan formerly forced on him at Dacca 
and from him againe the latter end of the last 
yeare. 

The Investment of Hummums since they are 
made in the same place where our China Silke is 
bought in Seerpore and its adjacenties as afsoe 
the Adaty (Muster whereof came out of England 
the last yeare) wee judge best that mony be irn- 
prested on both them from Cossambuzar to the 
same person that buys "the China white Silke he 
being one well versed in the several! manufaetiirees 
of that part of the Country. Bobboo Ray our 
Vaqueell who being a Jentue is found not soe fitt 
for that employment in Hugly the Government 
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Tlie orders 
and direc- ' 
tions left by 
the Agent 
delivered to 
Mr. Nedham 
and compiy- 
anoe there- 
with requir- 
ed. 


The building 
of the Fac- 
tory left to 
the Cheife 
&ca. 

Agreed to 
present the 
governors. 


there slighting the Jentues more then in other 
parts they doe wee thinke fitt to leave here in 
that Imployment and to be encouraged therein 
soe long as he carryes himself e well. 

The orders and directions for this factory (left 
us by the Agent and Oouncell last yeare) was de- 
livered to Mr Nedham and he required to observe 
the same regulateing affaires here in this Factory 
agreeable thereunto the Several! papers w^ere de- 
livered him Vizt. 2 Consultations of the 3d: and 
4: November 1676 with one copp^?' of a Consul- 
tation of the 12: December last for regulateing 
of the Companys affaires in Bengali and oneorigi- 
nall order for Civill Go vernment^ in theire Factor 3 r 
and complyance therewith required. 

The building . the new Factory house in this 
place is left to the Cheife and Councell here to be 
done with all due convenienc,v and with as much 
frugallity as possibly the}’ can. 

And tis agreed that a present in broad cloth and 
rarities be presented to the Fousdar and Crowry 
in this place to the amount of about 100 : rupees 
each a da}^ or soe before the Cheife leaves this 
place : 


Mathew Sheppard 
Secretary, 


Matts. Vihcent. 
Edward Littleton. 
Fytche Nedham. 


Casstjmexjzar November 3d 1676 : 
At a Consultation 
Present 

Streynsham Master Esqr 


Proceeded to 
regulate Af- 
faires. 


Printed or- 
ders to be 
hung up. 


Mr Walter ClavelL Mr John Marshall. 

Mr Matthias Vincent Mr Edward Littleton. 
Mr Edward Reade. Mr Samuel Hervy. 

The Councell proceeded to regulate and sett in 
order the Honourable Companyes affaires in the 
Bay of Bengali according unto Mr. Master Com- 
mission and Instructions. 

First: The printed dhections made by the 
Court of Committee in London the 18 : Decem- 
ber 1667 for the Christian and sober Comport- 
ment of all the Honourable Companyes Servants 
was delivered and ordered to be hung up in the 
Delawnes or dyeing roomes and recommended to 
be carefully observed. 
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Orders de- 
livered. 


The Surrat 
method to 
be used in 
book© keep- 
ing. 


The booke 
keeper to 
signe the 
bookes. 


Journali par- 
cells to be 
more largly 
exprest. 


Orders for 
remitting of 
mony. 


Aecompt 
Sallary to be 
cieered as di- 
rected in the 
printed or- 
ders. 

The whole 
charge of the 
Factory to 
he charged 
upon each 
sort of goods. 


Secondly. The printed rales and orders for 
the mannagement of the Hononrable Oompanyes 
affaires and keeping theire bookes was delivered 
and recommended to due observance for the 
futnre in such things wherein the Honourable 
Company by latter orders have not directed 
otherwise. 

Concerning the Accompts it was directed as 
followeth : 

The paper of proposalls upon which the Ac- 
compts of Surrat where first altered put and in 
the Method there used was read and alterations 
made therein suitable to the Factoryes in the Bay 
which paper is to be entred in this Consultation 
booke and directed to be observed in keeping the 
Accompts in all the Factoryes alsoe a Coppy of a 
paire of Surrat bookes Letter M : w^ere delivered 
to remaine in the Bay for the better explaining of 
the said Method : 

That in the titles of the Journalls it be exprest 
who is Chief e and by whome the bookes are kept 
and at the end of the Journali and Leadgers the 
persons by whome they are kept doe set his firme 
and the Cheife to signe them as approved by him : 

That the Journali parcells be more largly ex- 
prest then have been used and each perticular 
place and person duely charged wdth and Credited 
for ail goods and monyes to or from which the 
same are Imediately sent or received and those 
Accompts cieered at the close of the bookes as 
the}^ ought to bee that is to Say if mon,y be re- 
mitted from Cassambuzar to Pattana the Cassam- 
buzar bookes must charge Pattana and not Hugiy 
for the same and the Pattana bookes must Credit 
Cassambuzar and cleere that Accompt by Hugiy 
Accompt Currant upon the close of theire bookes 
and the like in other cases. 

The Accompt Sailary to be entred yearly in the 
bookes upon Lady Hay and cleerf ed] or wrot off 
according to the directions in the printed rules : 

That in drawing up the Invoyces the wdiole 
charge of the Factory be charged proportionably 
upon each sort of goods as can nearest bo calcu- 
lated and in the bookes the goods be made Debtor 
for the same and the Accompt of charges Generali 
Creditor and all the perticular Accompts of 
charges as sallary^ Dyet, presents. Intrest &ca. to 
bee cieered by proffit and loss. Tlie Durbar 
charges of Dacca being an expence which relates 
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The foote of 
charges gene- 
rali to be 
cieered by 
proffitt and 
loss. 

Dacca Dur- 
bar charges 
to be cieered 
by Accompt 
Current 
Hngiy. 
Accompt of 
packing stuff 
to be kept 
distinct. 

Each sort of 
goods to be 
made Dr. for 
its proper 
charge. 

All goods to 
be entred as 
they are 
agreed for. 


All accompts 
to be corn- 
pleated with- 
in the month. 
No© goods to 
be delivered 
but by the 
Cheifes 
order. 

Bills to be 
drawn on the 
Cash keeper. 


To tak[e] at- 
testation for 
all monyes 
sent to the 
Inland Fao- 
toryes. 


Miilcla Diary and Consultations (1680-1682). IS 

to all the Investment in the Bay to be cieered in 
that Factory books by theire Accompt Current 
Hugly and soe well that as all the charges of the 
Factory at Hugly to be |)roportionable charged 
upon the whole Investment in the Bay : 

That Accompt of packing stuff be kept dis- 
tinctly in the bookes and debited for what is 
bought for that and each perticular sort of goods 
to be charged proportionable upon each parcell 
for what is used in embaleing and packing and 
what is over or under by reason of calculation 
that must be used to be cieered by proffit and 
loss: 

x\lsoe each perticular sort of goods to be made 
Debtor for its pro|)er charge of cureing &ca. and 
all the perticulars expresiy to be entred in the 
Journall : 

And all goods bought and sold are to be entred 
in the Journall parcells according as they were 
agreed and contracted for and the said parcells to 
abate or deduct the allowance of mony or weight 
or what ever the nature of the Bargaine is or is 
accustomed and not to enter the net cost of the 
goods those allowances being first deducted or 
abated and not expressing the same : 

All accompts of cash the warehouse and charges 
to beTUonthly stated and adjusted in the bookes 
and they constantly compleated with the month. 

The WARBHOcrsKBEPBB not to deliver any 
goods but according to Consultation or by the 
order of the Cheife in wTiteing which shall be the 
Seconds vouchers for the entring the same in the 
bookes: 

For all monyes paid out of cash is thought 
convenient that according to the Custom© used at 
Surrat, the Second or book© keeper doe draw a 
bill on the Cash keeper in the which he is to ex- 
press the parties name to whom© and the Accompt 
upon which the monj" is payable which bill the 
second is first to Subscribe leaveing place for the 
Cheife and the Cheife ha veing signed it the mony 
to be paid accordingly the Cheife or cash keeper 
takeing a reeeit for the same and if theire be mony 
to be sent for Inland Investments to take attesta- 
tion of 2 : of the Companyes servants of the de- 
livery of the same and the said bill and attesta- 
tions to be read ajad passed in Councell ever 3 ? 
week© and then noted in the Consultation book© : 

And where monyes are dayly issued out for 
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To enter the 
siimmes is- 
sued out for 
investments 
in the Dyary. 


The Ac- . 
compts Cash 
to be bal- 
lanced every 
month. 

The ware- 
house booke 
found in 
good me- 
thod. 

The Purser 
Grenerall of 
Hugly to 
take Ae- 
compt of all 
expences. 

A book© for 
charges gen- 
eral! and 
Dyett. 

To keep© a 
book© for 
Sloopes 
stores. 


A booke for 
registring of 
wills. 


A register to 
be kepp of 
marryages 
and buriails. 


The 3d to 
take an Ac- 
compt of all 
expences in 
the Subordi- 
nate Fao 
toryes. 
Bookes to be 
ballanced by 
th© last of 
Aprill* 


Investments as at Cassambiizar to the weavers 
for Taffatyes the Oheife or Cash keeper shall 
there enter the summes in the Dyary of the Con- 
sultation booke twice a weeke from which the 
Second shall enter the same into the bookes of 
Aecompts. 

And the Aecompts of Cash to be ballanced in 
the Leidger every month as is used in the Surrat 
bookes. 

The Warehouse bookes being found in good 
forme and Method agreeable to the Companyes 
rules it is recommended see to continue them : 

The Purser Generali or paymaster at Hugly 
(when there is one in that quallity setled there) 
to take charge of all expences in the Factory the 
concernes of the Deceased and of the Stores and 
ail other things belonging to the Sloopes and ves- 
sells there and he is to keepe bookes and distinct 
Aecompts of the same Vizt. One booke to Com.- 
prehend the Aceompts of charges Generali and 
Dyett. ■■ . ' 

The Sloopes and vesseiis Aecompts and the 
Aecompts of the Stores provided for them and the 
mens wages belonging to said vesseiis which Ac- 
compts are to be monthly given into the Second 
to be entred in the Generali bookes and at the 
end of that booke to make a table of the whole 
yeares exj)ence in distinct collumes under the 
heads and enbred in the Generali bookes by which 
the same may be more readily compared : 

One other booke for registring of wills and teste- 
ments and Inventoryes of the Deceased and that 
he doth gether in the monyes for all outcryes and 
pay it into Cash giveing‘Accompt of the same to 
the Second or tooke keeper to enter into the 
Generali bookes : 

And in the same booke to keepe a register of 
births Christnings Marriages and buriails and the 
Cheife to appoint such assistance to the purser 
Generali as is convenient : 

In the Subordinate Factoryes it was thought 
fitt that the third doe take charge of ail expences 
in the same and to keepe the Aecompts thereof as 
before prescribed and such assistance a|)pointed 
him as shall be necessary : 

The bookes of Aecompts of all the respective 
Factoryes in the Bay it is agreed to be most con- 
venient to be ballanced the last of Apriil yearly 
and to be kept in the method now proposed the 
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The Coimcell 
to meet© 
twice a 
week©. 


Ail transac- 
tions to be 
registred. 


Letter 
foookes sent 
and received 
to be closed 
the last of 
November. 


Subordinate 
Factoryes to 
send theire 
bookes of 
Aecompts 
&ca. in 
treble Cop- 
pyes. 


denomination of the mony to be in rupees annaes 
and pice of 12 : to one anne valliiing the rupee at 
2s. 3d. according to the Honourable Companyes 
late order : 

Whereas the Honourable Company doe require 
that ail transactions of buying and selling and all 
other affaires are to be I’esolved and concluded in 
Counceil to which purpose dayl}^ and frequent 
Consultations are to be kept it is directed for the 
future there be a meeting of the Counceil to Con- 
sult of the Companyes affaires every Miinday and 
Thursday or at least once a weeke and oftner as 
business shall require and if* there be nothing 
materiall to be transacted at such meetings to 
make entry in the Consultation booke to that 
effect: 

The Consultation bookes in the said respective 
Factoryes to be kept in the nature of a Dyary 
wherein is to be entred the Bayiy transactions of 
the Companyes business and the bills for Cash 
payd out as aforesaid and other materiall occur- 
rences as the Arrival! and dispatch of the Shipps 
espetially what comes to knowledge of the busi- 
ness and proceedings of the Duch French Deans 
or other Europe Nations as what Shipps of theires 
comes and goe and as well theires as our transac- 
tions with the Government and great persons in 
these Country es which passages being soe entred 
the advises to the Company may be abreviated 
by referring thereunto and the Diary and Con- 
sultation booke to be closed the last November 
yearly. 

The Copy bookes of letters received and sent 
alsoe to be closed the last of November and by 
reason all letters are to be entred in the Hegister 
att Hugly the Subordinate Factoryes need only 
keepe Register thereof in the respective Factoryes 
and Hugly to send double Coppies yearly to the 
Fort whereof one to be writt upon for England 
the other for Fort St. George and to be signed by 
the transcribers that the Agent and Counceil and 
the Honourable Company may see how the writers 
improve. 

The bookes of aecompts and the Consultation 
bookes to be sent By the Subordinate Factoryes 
to Hugly in treble Coppyes all signed whereof one 
Coppy to remaine there wrot upon for Huglj?^ the 
other two Coppyes to be wrott upon one for Eng- 
land and the other for Fort St. George and alsoe 
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Proposalls to 
alter the Ae- 
oompts. 


The time 
now used for 
ball: the 
bookes not 
fitt. 

The first 
reason why 
the time now 
used is not 
fitt. 


The second 
reason. 


2 CopyeS'Of the said Hugly bookes of Accompts 
and Consultation book© all signed to be transmit- 
ted thence to Port St. George another Coppy of 
each said bookes to remaine in everj^ respective 
Factory and not to be carryed away upon the 
removall of the Clieife. 

JoHN Marshall. Streynsham Master. 

Edward Littletok. Walter Clavell. 

Samll. Hervy. Matthias Vincent. 

Edward ' Reade. ' 

Proposalls for some alterations in the Honour- 
able Companyes Accompts the defects and incon- 
veniences found in the present method Vizt. 

Accompt Currant in the manner it is now 
used and stated in the bookes is not soe plaine 
and satisfactory as may be contrived for that noe 
Accompt is to be given why the Stock that is the 
Credit or rest of Accompt Currant at the Ballance 
of one paire of bookes is not transferred to the 
next paire of bookes to begin an other it is left 
out and soe in the new^ paire you are left to seeke 
what Stock did rest on Ballance of the last bookes 
and must find it out by substracting one parcell 
of the Accompt Currant from the other the Debtor 
from .the Creditor and some other inconveniences 
comeing from what is proposed for the regulate- 
ing thereof of which hereafter 

The time now used for baliancing the bookes 
(Vizt.) the last of September October or Novem- 
ber is ve|:y unfitt and unseasonable. 

First. For that it is almost in the middle of 
the Season for Europe Shipping and soe it divides 
one years business into 2 paire of bookes as for 
example the goods or stock received out of Eng- 
land arri veing by the shipps in July or August is 
entr^d in one paire of bookes and the goods re- 
turned home by the same shipps (after November) 
is entred in the next bookes and soe againe part 
of 2 yeares business comes into one paire of bookes 
and the goods returned for England after Novem- 
ber and the Stock received from England the 
yeare following in July or August is entred in 
one paire of bookes . 

Thus confusedly comes one yeares returnes to 
be opposed to the following yeares receits and 
neither the returnes nor the Accompts of one 
yeare entred in one paire of bookes. 

2d. Its unfiitt time in respect to the proper- 
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The 3d 
reason. 


The first di- 
rection to 
rectify mis- 
takes in Ac- 
compts. 


The second 
direction. 


tioning the charges on the goods which must 
make a misunderstanding and an ill represent- 
ment of the business. 

3dly, Its an unseasonable time in respect of 
the booke keeper who being upon other business 
cannott soe well as is fitt attend to examine 
whether all accompts or goods doe accord wiith 
the Ballance w^hich he drawes. 

For Regulateing these inconveniences it is 
requisite that the Accompt Currant be otherwise 
altered and stated (Vizt.). 

First : That under the titles of Accompt Cur- 
rant in last bookes the Ballance of one paire of 
bookes be began in the new paire for those words 
are thus understood that such Accompts were 
currant or goeing on in last bookes and were 
brought to a rest to ballance the said bookes and 
thence to be carryed or transferred and gon on 
with in a new paire and the Stock Credit on rest 
of Accompt Currant in these last bookes to be 
entred to Accompt Stocks Credit and both sides of 
this Accompt entituled Accompt Currant shall 
ballance as that, Accompt ballance doth in said 
last bookes and noe further Accompt to be entred 
to it for it serves only to begin the new^ paire of 
bookes from Ballance of the old : 

Secondly : That the Accompt Currant be kept 
under the title of Accompt Currant Fort St. 
George to the Credit of which Accompt shall be 
entred all the Cargoes received from England or 
by Consignments thence and all Bills drawm on 
the Honourable Company and such other Ac- 
compts as by the coarse of business fall to that 
Accompts Credit being received thence payd or to 
be payd there and due here and to the Debt of 
said Accompt shall be charged all the cargoes re- 
turned to England and consignments thither or 
to other Factoryes by order thence not to be re- 
turned hither againe and such other summes as 
will fall to be soe charged the rest of which Ac- 
compt Currant Fort St. George is to be cleered in 
every pair of bookes by Accompt Stock. The 
reason is because the Superiour is not Accoumpt- 
able to the inferiour and if you returne to the 
Accompt Currant more estate then you received 
you are not to demand the proceed thereof and if 
you return less the remainder lyes in stock for the 
disposall of all which you must follow your orders 
from your Accompt Currant. 
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The 3d diree- 
tlo:n. 


Heads to be 
in the first 
foiio of the 
leadger. 


Thirdly : That to the title of Accompt Stock 
be entred as aforesaid the Stock of last bookes or 
the Credit or rest of Accompt Currant which will 
come under that title onely from the last bookes 
1675/76 for hereafter it will come under his pro- 
per title of Accompt Stock its Credit and by this 
ikccompt Stock should be clered Accompt Currant 
Fort St. George as aforesaid and the Accompt 
proffitt and loss and the rests of Accompts Stock 
carryed to Ballance : 


First. These 3 : Ac- 
compts to Stand 
in the first folio 
of the Leidger. 


Accompt Currant in 
last bookes. 

Accompt Currant Fort 
St, George. 

Accompt Stock. 


Agreed to 
ballance the 
bookes the 
30 Aprill. 


First reason. 


Second 

reason. 


Third 

reason. 


Secondly. That the bookes may be ballanced 
at such a seasonable time as may prevent all the 
forementioned mconveniences must be some time 
out of season for arrivail of the Shipping from 
England and soe neare as can convenientl}?^ be to 
the begining of that season is thought the best 
and therefore the 30 : day of Aj)rii] respecting the 
Ballancing the bookes in the Bay at Metchlepatam 
and at Fort St. George at the same time is at 
present thought most fitt for these reasons. 

First : For that the bookes begin[ing] the first 
of May and ending the last day of Aprill will 
certainly comprehend all the business of one 
yeares shipping "whereby will piainely appeare in 
the Accompt Currant Fort St. George what Stock 
was received and sent home by the same shipping 
and at ballance what goods are remaining ready 
proper for Europe aggainst the next shipps arrive 
and what Europe goods doe at that time lye un- 
sold which things are of noe small satisfaction : 

Secondly : Its a convenient time for propor- 
tioning the charges on all goods cither bought 
sold or received and thus it may appeare what 
proportion there is between the Investments and 
the charges : 

Thirdly : Its such a time of vacancy that the 
booke keeper may have full time to examine per- 
fect and compare all accompts and things and to 
have the bookes coppyed and finished as they 
ought to be in good time to send to the Fort and 
so home upon the first shipps and then alsoe may 
kp enter upon a new paire of bookes before the 
press ,of business comes upon him by the Arrivail 
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Subdivision 
of til© bai- 
ianc© to b© 
under the 
severall 
heads under- 
speeifyed. 

The first 
head. 


The second 
head. 


of the Shipps and being thus forward he will have 
convenient tyme to give attendance in the Goun- 
cell and upon other business and yet proceed upon 
the bookes all the yeare in such sort that in case 
of his remo vail any other may enter upon the busi- 
ness and not to be to seeke for after reckonings : 

Its alsoe necessaiw that a subdivision of the 
Ballance of the bookes be used in the manner fol- 
lowing or into soe many of those divisions as the 
perticulars resting in Ballance doe consist of Vizt : 

Ok the Dr, Side of Ballakge. 

First : Dead Stock. 

Under which enter ail houses house- 
hold Stuffe plate Cattle shipps boats 
giinns and what so ever things are not 
for saiie putting the sii mines into the 
Inward Margent and draw ing a line 
under carrying it out .. .. .. 

Seookdly : Desperate Debts. 

Under which comes all bad and des- 
perate debts and Factoryes or voyages 
debts whereof there is .small or noe hopes 
of haveing retumes . . . . - . . 


Thirdly: Monys and Good Debts. 
The 3d : Under this enter the Cash remaining 

head. debts as are good wdiereof 

there is noe doubt, and all adventures 
and Factoryes debts abroad which are 
not to be Invested and returned in 
goods proper for Europe but in such 
goods as may turne to most profitt 
here in India . . . . . . . . 


The 4th : 
head. 


5th: head. 


6th; head. 


Fourthly : for Provision of Goods. 

Under this comes all debts upon 
nionyes impressed to buy goods and all 
such Factoryes debts where the Stock 
remaining is for the provision of goods 

Fifthly : Goods for Sale. 

Under this is to be entred ail goods 
whidh are for sale and doe yet remaine 
unsold .. .. .. -• 

Sixthly : Goods for Europe &ca. 

Under which enter ail goods which 
are bought and provided for Europe or 
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Care to be 
taken that 
the bookes of 
the Subordi- 
nate Fac- 
toryes be 
sent to 
Hugly in due 
time : 


other places to he transported out of 

the Factory . . . . . . . . — — 

Totall of Goods and Debts rest- 
ing Amount to Rupees . , .... 

On the Cb. Side of Ballange. 

Aggompt Stock for soe much ss 
that Accompt[s] Credit is . . . . .... 

Obedit upon Accompt. 

Under which enter all the Credits 
that are resting upon Accompt to be 
adjusted in the bookes of this Factory 

Cbedits upon Intrest. 

Under which enter such Credits (if 
there be any of whom mony is taken 
up at Intrest or on Bills expressing the 
date of said bills . . . . . * 

Totall of Stock and Credits rest- 
ing Amount unto Rupees . . .... 

The bailance being soe divided under several! 
heads will be of great satisfaction it being thereby 
evident what effects the Stock remaining is of and 
business directed and governed accordingly : 

These rules are alsoe directed to be observed in 
all the Subordinate Faetoryes in the Bay where 
[it] is to be noted that as Hugly Accompt Currant 
is [to] Fort St. George soe those Faetoryes Ac- 
compt Currant is [to] Hugly and upon the Bal- 
lance of the Generali bookes of Hugly each Fac- 
tory under it must remaine soe much a Debtor 
as Accompt Stock has Credit in the bookes of 
each Factory and care must be taken that all the 
Faetoryes bookes be sent to Hugly in due time 
that they may be entred and made to Accord in 
the Generali bookes when they be closed : 


Cassamruzab November 4: 1676: 
At a Consultation 
Present 


Streynsham Master 
Esqr. 

Mr. Walter Clavi^ll. 
Mr. Matthias Vin- 
cent. 

Mr. Edward Beade, 


Mr. John Marshall. 
Mb. Edward Little 

TON. 

Me. Samll : Hervy. 
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Contimiod to 
regulate. 


All coppy 
foookes of 
Letters &ca. 
to be bound 
In leather. ■ 


The title to 
the Honble. 
Company. 


Directions 
for express- 
ing the 
names of 
goods in the 
Invoyces. 

Mr. Vincents 
writeing as 
to the pro- 
cureing 
goods ap' 
proved off. 
Mr. Herveys 
writeing as 
to the pro- 
cureing 
goods in 
Dacca ap- 
proved off 
A list of the 
Honourable 
Oompanyes 
Servants 
taken. 

A list of the 
Honble. 
Oompanyes 
Servants to 
be sent home 
yearly. 


The CotJNCELL continued theire proceedings 
upon reguiateing the Honourable Companyes 
affaires in tbe Bay according to theire eomniissioii 
and instructions to Mr Master. 

It being observed that the bookes of Accompts 
and the coppy bookes of letters have noe covers 
to them it was therefore directed that all the 
Companyes bookes soe well those that are to re- 
main in the several! Factoryes as those that shall 
be sent to the Fort to remaine there or to be sent 
to England be all bound up handsome and covered 
with leather and distinctly indorsed or wrott 
upon in full and plaine charrectars and Figures : 

That the letters and advises to the Honourable 
Company may be addressed with a becomeing 
respect as becomes Servants to theire Masters they 
are alwaies to be wrott in a Submissive Stile and 
directed To the Honourable the Governor 
AND Company of Merchants Tradeino into 
THE, East Indies. 

Whereas there is many times mistakes in the 
proper names of goods the Company ordering 
some by a generall name which have severall dis- 
tinctions in the Country. 

It is directed that in all such cases both the 
names of such goods be expressed in the Invoyces 
for England that is to say^ the name which the 
Company use and the distinct and proper name 
of such goods in the towne or Country where they 
are provided. ^ 

Mr. Vincent delivered in [an] Accompt in write- 
ing of the manner of provideing of Taffaties and 
raw Silke in Cassambuzar which was read and 
agreed to by Mr. Marshall and Mr, Littleton ex- 
perienced in the same to be the true state thereof : 

Mr. Samuell Hervy his Accompt in writeing 
of the manner provideing cloth at Dacca was 
alsoe read and approved to be the use and prac- 
tice of those parts. 

A list of the Honourable Companyes Servants 
in the Bay of Bengali theire names employments 
places of residence Arrivall in India present 
degree and Sallary was taken alsoe a list of the 
deceased both which are ordered to be entred 
after this Consultation. 

And it is directed that lists of the like forme 
bee yearly sent home to the Honourable Company : 

The Chests with locks and keys sent out by the 
Honourable Company this yeare to keepe theire 
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Kyes (5tc) 
delivered 
Mr. Claveil. 


Mr. Vincent 
desired to 
translate the 
phii’waii 
naes. 

The Desa-. 
eseda (sic) 
estate. 


Goods to be 
bought at 
Outeryes 
with ready 
mony. 


Ail the 
Honourable 
Companyes 
Servants to 
reside in 
theire res- 
pective Fac- 
toryes. 


The Honble. 
Companyes 
Indulgences 
delivered. 


Noe goods to 
be laded 
upon the 
Companyes 
Sloopes. 


Th6 Masters 
"of the 


seaie in was delivered to Mr. Claveil but it ap- 
peares that the Honiirable CompaB37 have noe 
seaJe with there Armes in the Bay and that one 
of the keys open two of the locks of the chest. 

The Nishaun of Shasuja prince of Bengali and 
the Phirwannaes of the Severall Nabobs since him 
was delivered to Mr. Vincent and he desired to 
translate' them : 

The estates of such as dye intestate in the 
Honourable Companyes service in the Bay are 
brought into the Companyes bookes and as usually 
five Per Cent hath been allowed for the care and 
pain es of geathering in the Outcry mony : 

And whereas it hath been usual! in. some cases 
to charge some persons Aecompts in the bookes 
with what they buy at Outeryes from hence for- 
ward it is to be declared at the Outeryes that all 
persons are to pay ready mony for what they bii.v 
and the mony to be geathered in and entred in 
the Companyes bookes, accordingly : 

The Honourable Company having ordered that 
all theire Merchants .Factors Writers and Appren- 
tices in the Severall Factory es are to live in the 
Companyes House or Factory and to eate at a 
publick table for the more orderly Government of 
of the youths yet when occasion doe offer of treat- 
ing the *Duch or other Strangers it is thought fftt 
that the youths doe eat apart by themselves at 
such tim^s and those only to come to the table 
whome the Cheife shall think fitt to call as is 
practised at Surratt : 

The Honourable Companyes printed Indulg- 
ences touching trade allowed to theire Servants 
of the 16; November 1674: alsoe the Indulgence 
granted to the owners Commanders and Seameti 
of theire Shipps dated the 2 : October 1675 : were 
now delivered by Mr. Masters and recommended 
to be duely observed : 

For the preventing of the lading of perticuiar 
mens goods upon the Companys Sloopes or vessels 
to the Honourable Companyes damage in the hind- 
rance of theire business. It was directed that the 
Masters of the said Sloopes be ordered not to re- 
ceive on board theire respective Sloopes or vessels 
any goods whatsoever without an order in write- 
ing signed by the Cheife of Hugly or Ballasore or 
such as they shall appoint. And if any one of the 
said, Masters shall be found to infringe this order 
the person soe offending shall be lyable to such 
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Sloopes to be punishment or penaitv as the Gheife and Councei! 

punished. shall think fitt : 

Orders con- It being observed to be a Custoine of the Eng- 
cerning |ish in the Bay to were Flaggs in theire boats and 

when they travaile soe that the Gheife of a Fac- 
toiy cannot be knowne and distinguished from 
others^ that are not Gheifes that they may be 
knowme to be English are to ware Ensignes or 
small square Jacks, 

Orders to b© The Severall clauses in Mr. Masters Gommissiou 
eatrecL and Instructions relateing to the Honourable 

Company es affaires or theire Servants in the Bay 
of Bengali are ordered in this Consultation booke : 

And the rules made in Gounceil 3 ^esterda 3 ^ and 
this day are directed to be sent to each respective 
Factory in the Bay and soe many of the Clauses 
in Mr. Masters Commission and Instructions as 
the Gheife and Gounceil shall think convenient : 

Streynsham Master. 
Walter Clavell. 

/. Matthias ViNCEisiT. ' 
Edward Reade, 

John Marshall' 
Edward Littleton. 
Samuell Hervy. 



Hugly December 1680.‘^ 

At a Consultation 
Present 

Streynsham Master Esqr: Agent. 

12 Mr. Matthias Vincent. Mr. B. Mohdn. 

For the better regulateiiig the affaires of the 
[ionourable Gompanv in the Bay of Bengali 
that the same raa^" be mannaged in good order 
and method in the respective Factoryes it is re- 
solved and ordered that the Gheife of respective 
Factory shall keepe a receipt booke wherein he 
shall take receipts for all monyes paid or Issued 
out and shall alsoe pass receipts for all mony 
received upon the Companyes Accompt : 

^ There is an omission here The instructions as originally given by 
S. Master run as follows; ** It being observed, .from others. It was 
therefore ordered that none but a Gheife of a Factory doe wear© a Flagg 
with a Swallowes taile and all others that are not Cheifes. .or small square 
Jacks.” 

2 This is an error. The date of the year should be 1679. ' 


Fryday. 

Regulations. 


Receipt 

book©. 
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Accompt 

Cash. 


Hugly Ac- 
compt by the 
Subordinate 
Factoryes. 


Inward Ool- 
Inmes. 


Penalty for 

not passing 
the Ac- 
eompts. * 


Whereas it was ordered p the regulations made 
the 3d : of November 1676 : at. Cassambumr that 
the bills and attestations for mony paid out of 
cash should be read and passed in Comicell ever}^ 
weeke and noted in the Oonsultation bookes in 
regard of Acoomf3t Cash is since ordered to be 
entred at the end of every months Dyary it is 
thought best and ordered that the Accompt of 
Cash be read and passed in Councell the next 
Councell day that is upon the next miinday or 
thursday after the last day of every month and 
the Summe of the Bailanqe or rest of Cash sett 
downe in every such Consultation : 

And whereas it was ordered in the aforesaid 
Regulations made in Cassambuzar that in the 
bookes of Accompts each Factory should be 
charged with what I mediately sent or received to 
or from thence it is now ordered that for monyes 
or goods sent unto or received from one Subordi- 
nate Factory to another the Subordinate Factory 
shall Credit Hugly Accompt Currant for the same 
in regard it is thought best and it is hereby 
ordered that every Subordinate Factory doe 
monthly at the end of theire Dyary and Accompt 
Cash enter the Accompt of what they have in that 
month received from or sent unto Hugly or any 
other Factory’s in a leadger Accompt intituled 
Hugly Accompt Currant carrying the foot or rest 
of Said Accompt from one Accompt to the other 
monthly and if the Cheife and Counoell at Hugly 
doe find the Accompt from the Faetoryes doe not 
Agree with the Hugly bookes then they are to 
advise thereof and to send the Ooppy of the said 
Faetoryes Accompt as it stands in Hugly bookes 
and the Cheife &ca. at Hugly are to enter theire 
Accompt of Gash and the Accompt Currant Fort 
St. George at the end of theire Djmry which they 
are to send to the Agent and Couneell twice in 
the yeare : 

Collums ruled with red Ink for the quantities 
of all goods and treasure the number of the par- 
cells and the weights shall he kept in the Leadger 
oast up and ballanced as exactly at the outward 
Colium for mony and in Hugly Leadger there 
shall be a Collum for Pagodas an[ d ] lb : S : d : in 
the Accompt Fort St. George : 

And whereas there is an order that the bookes 
of Accompts shall be read and passed in Oounceli 
monthly it is hereby ordered that if the bookes 
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Penalty for 
not ballanc- 
ing the Ae- 
Gompts. 


The Cheife 
and Councell 
Impowred. 


Colium in 
charges 
general! 
bookes. 


Remaines to 
agree with 
the bookes. 


of Accompts the Warehouse AccoMpt and the 
charges generall for one month be not read and 
passed in Councell in the next month following 
the Cheife of each Factory shall note the reason 
thereof in tbe Dyary and the person who shall be 
defective herein shall for the first ofience be ad- 
monished for the 2d : pay a quarters sallar}^ and 
for the third be vsuspended the Service. 

And whereas there is an order that the bookes 
of Accompts shall be bailanced the 30 Aprill 
yearly if the [Second] ^ of any Factory shall not 
have bailanced the bookes of Accompts of the 
Factory where he keeps the same and send the 
Eallanee thereof to Hugly by the 31 : May yearly 
he shall forfitt a quarter of a yeares Sallary for 
such his default and if the same be not done by 
the last day of June he shall forfitt J a yeares 
sallaiy and if not done by the 31 : July he shall 
be susjaended the Honourable Oompanyes Service 
and if the Second of Hugl\^ shall not have bai- 
lanced the Generali bookes there within a month 
after all the ballances of the bookes of the Subordi- 
nate Factoryes are sent thither he shall forfeit a 
quarter of a y’^eares .saiiaiy for suoh his default 
and if they be not bailanced within two months 
he shall be suspended the Honourable Oompanyes 
Service : 

And the Cheife and Councell of the Bay are 
hereby required and impowered to put these 
orders in execution adviseing thereof to the Agent 
and Councell and following such other orders as 
they shall rec eive from them concerning the same : 

In Charges Generall bookes at the end of every 
month the heads and totalis of the severall 
charges are to be sett downe and summed up of 
the bookes to make tables with Oollums for the 
severall heads or titles used in the Factory bookes 
summed up for the 12 : months that the whole 
yeares expence may appeare togather and be more 
readily compared with the Factorye bookes : 

At the ballancing the bookes of Accompts the 
Cheife of the respective Factoryes are to examine 
and see that the remaines in specie doe agree with 
the bookes of the Factory and with the Cash 
booke and warehouse booke and that the Debts 
and Credits be adjusted with the persons them- 
selfes concerned therein : 


! This word has been supplied from S. Master’s “ Memoriall ” 1679-80. 
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Whatsoever 
used of the 
Companyes 
goods by 
theire Ser- 
vants to pay 
!*eady mony 
for. 

Aeeompt 

Sallary. 


Durbar and 
port charges. 


All Letters 
received 
from on[ej 
Sub: Fac- 
tory to the 
other to be 
sent to 
Hugly. 

The letters 
from the 
Company 
and the Fort 
to b© sent to 
the Sub : 
Factoryes. 


If any person in the Oompanyes Service doe 
make use of any goods as broad Cioth Stuffs &ca. 
in the warehouse it shall not be charged to theire 
Accompts in the bookes but they shall pay for the 
same in ready monyes to the warehouse keeper 
^vho is to pay the said mony every month into 
Cash in the Oheifs Custody : 

The Accompt Sallary is thus to be Stated every 
person in the Factory where he resides is to be 
Credited for his full Sallar.y by Sallary Generali 
and shall be paid twice in the yeare that is at 
lady day and Myhalmas {sic) day in equal! halfes 
what is to be paid here by the Honourable Corn- 
pan yes orders then he shall be made Debtor to 
Sallary payable in England for what is short paid 
here to be paid there the Accompt of Sallary 
Generali is to be cleered by charges Generali and 
f^allary payable in England by Accompt Currant: 

In the Hugly bookes an Accompt must be 
framed intituled Durbar and port charges to 
which Accompt shall be charged the Durbar 
charges of Dacca the charges of the Sloopes of 
Hugly in respect tis the head Factory for Govern- 
ing the rest for which Durbar and port charges 
shall be made Debtor to charges Generali such a 
summe as charges of Hugly exceeds the charge of 
Cassambuzar or Ballasore Factory or thereabouts 
and this Durbar and port charges shall be put 
upon all goods provided in all the Factoryes at 
soe much Per Cent in the Invoyee (besidevS the 
Factory charges) for which Durbar and port 
charges shall be Credited in the bookes and the 
foote of the Accompt shall bee cleered by proffitt 
and loss as is the foote of charges Generali : 

The Coppy of all Generali Letters from one 
iSiibordinate Factory to another shall be sent to 
Hugly to be entred in the Coppy bookes to be 
kept there and sent for England and the Fort and 
in writeing of letters it is to be observed to men- 
tion the day upon which the letters were received : 

The letters from the Honourable Company and 
alsoe the letters from the Agent and Councell 
shall (as soone as they can be Coppyed out) be 
sent to the Factoryes for theire perusall and bet- 
ter understanding of the Oompanyes business and 
the Said letters with all other letters or writeings 
received from and sent unto England and the 
Port shall be coppyed into bookes and kept in the 
register at Hugly ; 
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•An office to 
be made in 
all the Sub : 
Factoryes. 


A p'ublicke 
table. 


In every of the Subordinate Factoryes there 
shall be a hansome convement roome large and 
well Situated neare the Oheifes and Seconds lodg- 
ings which shall be sett appart for the office and 
never diverted from that use in which roome shall 
be placed deskes or tables to write upon and 
presses with locks and keys wherein the Begisters 
of the letters the Accompts and all other write- 
ings of the Factory shall be locked up and kept 
which upon removes of the Cheifes are to be de- 
livered over by Roll or list to the Succeeding 
Oheifes that none may be embazeled and at Hugh’’ 
the said lists are to be kept lyy the Seccond in the 
Accouinptants office and by the Seceretary in the 
Seccretarys office : 

A publicke table shall be kept as the Company 
have appointed at which all single persons of the 
Factory are to dyet and noe dyet mony shall be 
allowed to single persons only to those that are 
marryed and doe desire to dyet appart dyet mony 
is to be paid as the Company have appointed and 
the Stuard for the charges of the table at Hugly 
and at Cassambuzar shall be the employment of 
one of the young men a writer or Factor by which 
they may gaine experience and the 3ds: in the 
other Factor3^es is to take charge thereof as ap- 
pointed at Cassambuzar in November 1676 : 

As to the expence of the table and ail other 
charges the Cheifs of the Factoryes are to take 
care to order the same in the most frugall manner 
that can be that noe extra vigance be practised and 
noe more peons and Servants kept then is neces- 
sary for the dispatch of the Companyes business 
and whereas the Honourable Company in theire 
12 ; Section of theire letter of the 3d : January 
1678/9 : doe order an establishment of charges to 
be setled in ever}’' one of the Factoryes which 
though it cannot be perfectly done yet soe far as 
it can be done conveniently w'^ee doe order and 
appojmt as followeth : — 

At Hugly Servants Wages. 

Rs. 


Cheife .. .. .. ..12 

Second . . . . . . . , 8 

Minister . . . . . . 6 

3d : of Councell . , . . . . 5 

4th : of Councall , . . . . . 5 

Chyrurgion , . . . . . 4 
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■ Rs. 

Secretary . X . ■ . . ■ 2 

Steward > • . • . . 2 

2 Pallankeeiis one for the Clieife the other for 
the Seccond 7 horses none of which are to be 
lent by any but the' Cheife GniTiali Cookes Mns- 
sails w'ashing Dogkeeper Barber &ca. Servants as 
iisiiali : 

At the Soboedinate Factoeyes. 
Servants wages : 

for the Cheife . . 6 Rupees Per ineii- 

sem. ' ■' 

for the Second .. 4 : Rupees. 

for the Third .. 3 ,, 

Charges Generali keeper 2 atCassam- 

buzar only. 

a Pallankeen for the Cheife. 

3 horses not to be lent out but by the Cheife. 

3 Gurrialls. 

Cooke and mate. 

2 Mussalchees. 

for barber 2 Rupees Per mensem. 

for washing what cost for all the factory. 

noe dogkeeper nor dogs at the Companj^'es 
charge. 

noe Candles ^ allowed but to the Cheifes and 
to those of the Councell in the respective 
Factoryes to the Chaplaine and to the 
CM’^rurgion lamps are allowed to every 
chamber : 

Cheifes jjfoe Cheife of a Subordinate Factory is to re- 

removing. move from thence to any other Factory without 
leave first had from the Cheife and Councell of 
the Bay under the penalties the Honourable Com- 
pany have appointed and when any Cheife does 
remove from the Factory he shall first see that 
the bookes of Accompts be brought up to that 
day and the remaines of the warehouse and other 
Accompts doe Agree with the bookes and the rest 
of the Cash he is to deliver up to the Second and 
third and if these things be not done he is not to 
remove neither the Cheife of Hugly nor of a Sub- 
ordinate Factory notwithstanding the licence from 


i There is an omission here. In the ‘ Memoriall ’’ of Streynsham 
Master the passage runs as follows: **Noe Candies nor Beette to be 
allowed^ as hath been used under the denomination of settlement charges. 
Candles are allowed only to the Chiefs. . . .every Chamber.’* 
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All Invest- 
ments to be 
ordered by 
the Cheife 
&ca. at 
Hugly. 

Goods to be 
Agreed upon 
by Muster. 


The allow- 
ance to be 
given by the 
Merchants. 


Contract 
made with 
Chittermull 
Saw. 


Contract 
made with 
Chimchatn 
&ca 


the Cheife and Councell of the Bay upon paine of 
being suspended the Honourable Company es Ser- 
vice and when upon removali of a Cheife to an 
other Factory there is occasion of leaveing orders 
in the business of the Factory the said orders and 
directions shall be made in Consultation and not 
the Cheifes single Authority : 

The Cheife and Councell at Hugly must appoint 
the Investment to each Factory and summe up 
the whole together in one Consultation every yeare 
that it may appeare how and where the Several! 
goods are to be provided which the Company 
order : 

The price of all goods provided for the Honour- 
able Company shall be Agreed upon by Muster 
and goods sorted by those Musters and in such 
Factoryes where there is noe mony to give out 
upon Dadone or imprest upon goods there the 
Cheife and Councell shall take care to agree with 
the Merchants for such goods (or some part of 
them) as the Honourable Company require in the 
month of February March or April! and that the 
mony shall be i)aid upon the bring [ing] in the 
goods in September or October following : 

And in regard the Companyes treasure is a long 
time converting into Currant mony soe that they 
are at the charge of Intrest for mony taken up to 
carry on their Investment therefor tis thought htt 
and ordered to be observed in all Factor^’-es that 
upon all the peet and Currant Rupees which shall 
be paid to the Merchants upon the Investment on 
Dadonee or afterwards they shall allow' 1J-: Per 
Cent upon Sicca Rupees never less then 2 : Per 
Cent and as much more as the Batta shall arrise 
hereafter above one Per Cent and upon Gold 
Mohurs 2 : annes and a halfe a peece more then 
the Bazar weights : 

Whereas there is a Contract made by the Agent 
and Councell with Chittermull Saw' at Cassam- 
buzar for all the Silver and Gold which shall be 
sent to be sold in that Factory and there is a 
Contract made with Chimcham Saw at Ballasore 
by the Agent and Counceh that they shall be 
payd the full for that Investment in treasure 
one month after the Arrivall of the English shipps 
but at noe certaine rate for the treasure therefore 
it is to be observed that the Ryalis | must foe 
payd Chimcham Saw &oa. at Ballasore not under 
212 : Rupees Per Cent and the Gold pistolls not 
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Care to be 
taken in re- 
mitting of 
mony. ■ 


To keepe old 

Merchants 

employed. 


The Mer- 
chants Ac- 
eompts to be 
adjusted 
yearly. 

Not to turn 
away old 
Servants. . 


The Va- 
queells Po- 
dars ifeca. to 
have their 
wages out of 
the IDustoore 
except at 
Dacca. 


under 2 : annees Per Tola above the Bazar rate 
for Gold Mohiirs and they allowing the : Per 
Cent upon mony paid on the Investment is not 
to be charged to them in respect it will require a 
months time or more to convert treasure into 
mony and notwithstanding the Agreement with 
Ghittermull Saw it will be convenient to trye 
what more can be made of the treasure in other 
Factoryes as at Pattana and at Maiilda when 
that Factory is setled being neare the Mint at 
Rajamaull : 

There being some times difference of one or 2 : 
Per Cent between the mony of Cassambuzar Hugly 
and Ballasore care is to be taken in remitting 
mony by Exchange or in Specie and alsoe in pay- 
ment in Specie to allow the Comjpany the Batta 
that shall arrise thereby in every one of the 
Factoryes. 

And it is to be observed to keepe the Com 
panyes old Merchants imployed in provideing of 
theire goods soe lo3ig as they doe well that the 
Honourable Company may upon enquiry be satis- 
fyed in theii'O dealings therefore noe old Mercliauts 
shall be put out of employment nor any new 
man employed without order in Consultation and 
reasons exprest therein for soe doing but if any 
old Merchant ftiiie of bringin in his goods in time or 
not according to Muster he ought to be discharged . 

And the Merchants Accornpts must be adjusted 
once a yeare without faile. 

The like is to be observed in the house Servants 
espetially the Vaqueells. Banjans, and Writers, 
that none of yours be turned off or new ones taken 
m without order of Councell signifying the reason 
for the discharge it being observed to be of bad 
consequence to turn off old Servants. 

And the Vacqueells, Banjans, Mutsuddies, Tag- 
adgeers, and Podars shall from this time forward 
be allowed noe monthly w^ages but they shall be 
content with the Dustore of a quarter of an aiine 
upon a Rupee which the Merchants doe allow 
them and they are not to take nor the Merchants 
to allow anything more upon paine of being dis- 
charged the employment both the payer and 
receiver and the said Dustoore mony shall be de- 
vided by the Cheife and Councell of the respective 
Factoryes to the said house Banjans Writers, 
Podars, Tagadgeers, and Vaqueells if they doe not 
agree it, among themselves except at Dacca where 
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Goods to be 
sent downe 
to Hugly as 
they come 
in. 


Packing 
stuff to be 
bought at 
the cheapest 
rate. 


Ticketts to 
be attested. 


The Sloopes 
not to saile 
in the night. 


Orders for 
Civill Gov- 
ernment. 


The Stations 

of the 

Honbie. 

Companyes 

Servants 

appaMynted, 


there being great occasion of expenee for a 
Vaqneeil the Cheife Vaqueell there shall be al- 
lowed what the Cheife and Councell of the Bay 
shall Judge convenient in case the Dustoore mony 
on that Investment be not siiffitient for his 
maintenance. 

The Saltpetre provided at Pattana is to be 
dryed before weighed of from the Merchants and 
not taken moist with allowance for it and it is to 
be sent downe as it comes in by 3 : or 4 : boates 
laden at a time and not all kept to the last which 
hath proved very prejiiditiall the like is to be 
observed in sending the goods from the other 
Factoryes that all be not kept to the last but sent 
away as soone as they are packed to prevent the 
ill consequences of a Stop or any loss of time upon 
the dispatch of the Shipps. 

The jmcking Stuff is in all Factoryes to be 
bought at the cheapest hand with the Companyes 
mony the Accompts thereof to be kept as ap- 
povnted in the orders the 3rd : November 1676 : 
and neither the warehouskeeper nor any others is 
to have any advantage thereby. 

Ticketts put into the bales by the warehouse- 
keeper are to be attested by such persons as are 
in the Factoryes that can be spared to see that 
the quantities therein packed be according to the 
Tickett. 

The Sloopes and vessells which bring up the 
treasure from the Shipps are to be ordered not to 
saile in the River in the night time when there is 
treasure on board. 

It being necessary to settle and appoynt orders 
for the Civill Goverment of the Factorj^-es a 
paper of orders such as wee made at the Fort to 
be observed by all persons in Civill employments 
there is now with some alterations agreed upon as 
entred hereunder and ordered to be observed in 
all the Factoryes in the Bay under the paine and 
penalties therein exprest w^hieh orders signed hy 
the Agent and Councell to be sent to the respec- 
tive Factoryes entred in the Consultation bookes 
and Fixed up in the offices there and in the 
Chappell here. 

The places and Stations and employments of 
all the Honourable Compan;yes Servants in the 
severall Factoryes in the Bay being debated is 
agreed upon and ordered in the list to be entred 
here under and every person that is now in the 
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Reguiations 
and orders 
to be sent 
to the Sub- 
ordinate 
Factoryes. 


employment as here in is appointed to be ordered 
to remove and take charge of the same immedi- 
ately after the departure of the shipps and with 
in the month of Jannuary next. 

These regulations and orders tire to be coppyed 
and sent to the respective Factor3^es for theire 
punctuall observation and complyance therewith 
and it is to be observed that those are not in- 
tended to invalidate those Regulations made at 
Cassambuzar in November 1676 : otherwise then 
is exprest herein and those orders (with those 
made at Cassambuzar 1676 if not already done) 
are to be entred in the Byarjms of the respective 
Factoryes : 


John Nicks Secretary. 


SmnyNSHAM Master. 
Matthias Vincent. 
Richard Mohun. 



Orders made by us the Agent and 
Councell for affaires of the Honourable 
English East India Company upon the 
Coast of Cormandell and in the Ba,y of 
Bengali (for advancing the (Mory of God 
upholding the Honour of the English 
Nation and preventing of disorders) to be 
observed in the said Honourable Com- 
panyes service in the Factoryes in the 
Bay of Bengali. 


Admonish- Forasmuch as by ail persons of all profession 
ment. the name of God ought to be hallo w-^ed his service 

attended upon and his blessing upon our endea- 
vours sought by dayly prayers as the quallity 
therefore of our place and Imployments requires 
and in discharge of our duts” both to God and 
man first wee doe Christianly admonish every one 
Imployed in the service of the Honourable East 
India Company to abondon lying, Swareiug, 
Cursing, Drunckness, uncleaness, profanation of 
the Lords day and all other sinfuil practises, and 
not to be out of the house or from theire lodgings 
late at night, nor absent from or neglect morn- 
ing or evening prayers or doe any thing to the 
dishonour of Almichty God the corruption of 
good manners, or against the peace of the Govern- 
ment but if any will not heare us admonishing 
them wee doe (by virtue of the powers derived to 
us from the lionourable the Governor and Com- 
pany of Merchants of London tradeing into the 
East Indies and by Authority of the Kings Majes- 
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. 1st:. 

Penalties for 
lying out of 
the Fac- 
tory es. 


2d: 

Penalties for 
swareing and 
Cursing. 


3d: 

Penalties for 
lying. 

4th ; 

Penalties for 
drunkness. 


5th : 

Penalties for 
missing di- 
vine Service. 


6th: 

Persons to 
be sent to 
the Fort. 


ties Roj^all Charter to them granted) order and 
appo^mt that whosoever shall be found guilty of 
the following offences shall undergoe the penalties 
here unto annexed. 

Whosoever shall remaine out of the house all 
night ('without licence from the Cheife) or be found 
absent at the time of shutting the gates after 9 : 
at night { without a reasonable excuse) shall pay 
10: rupees to the use of the poore or sett one 
whole day publickh^ in the Stocks. 

Whosoever shall profaine the name of God by 
swareing or Cursing he shall pay 12d. to the use 
of the for every oath or Curse and in case 
of nonpayment after demand the said summe shall 
be ieavied by distress and in defect of such dis- 
tress the offender shall sett in the Stocks 3 : 
howlers. . 

Whosoever shall be guilty of lying shall pay 
12d. for the poore for every such offence. 

Whosoever shall appeare to be Drunck shall 
pay 5s. for the use of the poore for every offence 
and in case of nonpayment after demand the said 
summe shall be levied by distress and in defect 
of such distress the offender shall sett in the Stocks 
6 : bowers. 

Whosoever (Protestant) that lodges within the 
house (whither actually in the Honourable Corn- 
pan yes service or not) that shall be absent from 
the publicke prayers morning and evening on the 
weeke days (with out a lawffull excuse) shall pay 
12d- for the poore or be confined one whole weeke 
within the house for every such default, and 
whatsoever Christian in the Honourable Com- 
panyes service shall be absent from the publick 
prayers morning or evening on the Lords Day 
(with out a iawfull excuse) shall pay 12d. for the 
poore for every such default and in case of non- 
payment after demand said summe shall be levied 
by distress and sale of the offenders goods and in 
default of such distress the offender shall suffer 
imprisonment until payment of said summe soe 
forfited by him. 

If any by these penalties will not be reclaimed 
from these vises j or if any shall be found guilty 
of adultry, Fornication, uncleaness or any such 
crime or shall disturb the peace of the Factory 
by quarrelling and will not be reclaimed he or 
the}^ shall be sent to Port St. George there to re- 
ceive Condign punishment. 
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Orders to be 
red, twice a 
year©. 


The Wor- 
shipfull Mat- 
thias Vin- 
cent &ea. 
went for Cas- 
sambnzar. 

1 1000 : 
Rupees 
brought in. 


Satitbbay 


Agreed with 

weavers. 


These orders shall be read publickly to the 
Factory twice in the yeare, that is upon the Sun- 
day next after Christmas day, and upon the Sun- 
day next after Midsummer day in the forenoone 
after divine service, that none may pretend igno- 
rance thereof and all persons concerned therein are 
liereb}-^ Strictiy charged and commanded to give 
due observance and not to act contrary to the 
same upon paine of imdergoeing the penalties 
apointed and suffering further displeasure, In con- 
formation wee have hereunto set our hands and the 
Honourable Compan^^'es seale the 12 : da}^ Decem- 
ber Anno Domine 1679: and in the one and 
thirtieth yeare of the Raigne of our Soveraingne 
Lord Charles the Seecond by the grace of God 
Kihqof England Scotland France and Ireland de„ 

fender of the faith &ca. . 

Streyksham Mast.er. 

Matthias Vincent, 

Richard Mohun. 


One of the Factors or writers shall be monthly 
appoynted by the respective Cheifes to note and 
Collect the forfitures and to pa,y the same to the 
Cheife who is every 3^eare to send it to the Cheife 
&ca. at Hugly and they are to remitt the whole 
Collections every yeare to the Agent &ca. at the 
Fort there to be paid to the overseers of the 
poore. John Nicks Secretary. 

3 About 3 in the afternoone the Worshipfull 
Matthias Vincent with the rest of his Company 
went hence for Cassambuzar being accompanied 
by the Duch and us some way out of towne. 

6 Permanund Sookanund Saws Gomaustah 
brought in and parked (sic) this day 11000 
Rupees in part of the 20000 enordered us by 
the Worshipfull Matthias Vincent &ca. when 
here. 

Maulda May 1680. 

At a Consultation 
Present 

7 Mr. Fytche Nedham Cheife 
Mr. Jonathan Pdckman 

Weavers haveing been sundry times caled at 
length wee agreed and gave those brought by 
Orepoll Deloll Burgunny at the rates agreed on 
formerly in consultation 29 : past month for 
Sundry sorts of goods Vizt : 
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Goods to be 
brought in 
S : months. 


A letter sent 
to Cassam- 
buzar. 


Thursday 


Agreed with 
the Deloll. 


Chaiidenj^es 30 : co : lo : r. a. 

and 2 : broad . . . . 200 : ps. at 6 0 

Orungshyes or Soozies Do. 

length and bredth . . 100 : ps. at 4 12 
Elatches 30: long and 2: 

broad .. .. 200: ps. at 9 0 

Charconnaes do : length 
and bredth . . . . 400 : ps. at 3 8 

Seersuccers do : length and 

breth . . . . 200: ps. at 8 0 

Nehallewars 36: covets 
long and 2 : broad . . 250 ; ps. at 4 8 

Mundeells . . . . 5 : ps. to be 2| 

covets. 

1355 : ps. 

broad and upwards and 36 : covets long on 
which is given Allollhesob 60 : Rups : all which 
goods are to be brought in 3 : months and prized 
within the 4th : month as they are better or 
worse then the muster. Rytchb Ntsdham. 

8 A letter was prepared approved of and sent 
forward to Cassambuzar adviseing of a bill 
given on them for 11000 Rups : payable to 
Sookanund. 

At a Consultation 
Present 

10 Mr. Fytche Nedham Ciieife 

Mr. Jonathan Prickman 
Came to an agreement with Moneram Deloll 
and the weavers brought by him for Sundry 
sorts of goods desired by our Honourable Mas- 
ters at the rates as specifyed Vizt : 

Chandenyes 30 : covets r. a. 

long and 2 : broad 130 : ps. at 6 0 pr.ps. 
Orungshyes or Soozzies 

do. length and bredth 12 : ps. at 4 12 
Elatches Do. length 

and bredth . . 300 : ps. at 9 0 

Charconnaes Do. length 
and bredth . . 200 : ps. at 3 8 

Seersuckers Do. length 

and bredth . . 100 : ps. at 8 0 

Nehallewars 36 : covets 
long and 2 : broad. . 100 : ps. at 4 8 

Mundeells . . . . 5 : ps. to be 2|: 
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Goods to b© 
brought in 
3: months. 


The hired 
house to b© 
repaired. 


Sadutbund 
Cauns tran- 
sactions. 


covets broad and upwards and 36 : covets long 
on which is given Alloihesob 60 : Rups : all 
which goods are to be brought in 3 : months or 
thereabouts and prized with in the 4th : month 
and according as they shall be better or w’orse 
then the Muster. 

The hired house whereing wee now for the 
present live being of brick but very much out 
of repaire and the roomes being for blackness 
and darkness more like dungeons then dwelling 
houses as are most if not all the houses in towne 
and the time of the raines growing nye it is 
thought fitt and Agreed to repaire soe much of 
the said house as shall absolutely be necessary 
as well for dwelling appartments as for Security 
of the Honourable Companyes goods from the 
rains which will now dayly be coroeing in and 
besides that to fitt up what Chuppers or 
thatched places are convenient as for Stables, 
Cook roome, pallankeen house, and for the 
peons at the dore, and the Mutsuddies to write 
in &ca. which at our departure to our new Fac- 
tory may be removed hence and be of some use 
to us otherwise: Fytchb Nedham 

Jonathan Peiokman 

10 Yesterday and to-day the town of Maulda 
w%as put to a great alarm both our Phowsdar 
and Crowry prepareing to fly for feare of one 
Sadutbund Caun (formerly a Hindoo of these 
parts) whoe is come from the King with a Com- 
pany of 4 : or 500 : horse pretending to have a 
phirmaiind for his haveing the place of Congoy 
and for breaking a Hindoo Pagoda by Binnood 
Rayes house in Sawajaan where he now' is it is 
alsoe reported that by beating an old w^oman 
of Binnood Rayes house hould into Confession 
has found 2 J lack of Rupees which he takes as 
his owne and alsoe 25 : Turky horses out of his 
Stable and since has killed the old woman that 
told him of the mony and 2 : or 3 men at the 
dore of the house entring in and other of Her- 
naraines Servants he imprisons and has forced 
some to turn Muselhnen. 
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At a Consultation 
Present 

Wetnesday 12 Mr. Fytche Nedham Cheife 

Mr. Jonathan Prickman 

Agreement Agreed with Gunnishamdas Merchant of this 

made with towne for fine Tangeebs and Mulimuils on put- 

Gunnisham. Burgunny and accordingly deliTered him 

3000 Rupees thereon they are to be from 7 : 
rs, to 14: rs. per ps. and when come in they 
are to be prized as wee doe other peoples goods 
of those sorts. 

Agreed with Crepoll Deloll bringin more weavers was 

CreepolL agreed with them for 50 : ps. more of Elatches 

on puttun or Burgunny at 9: rs. per ps. as 
afore: Pytche Nedham 

JONATHAF PEIOKMAuISr , 


9000: rs: 
brought in 
and a noate 
given for the 
same. 


13 ' The Councell mett but nothing of moment 
offered except that Permaiiund Saw brought in 
9000 : rs : to compleate the 20000 : rs : en- 
ordered us whereupon a noate or bill was given 
him on Cassambuzar Factory for the same and 
a letter of advice drawn up read apro ved and 
sent forwards to Mr. Edward Littleton &Ga. 



Saturday 


Agreement 
made with 
Symboodas. 


Fine Muster 
brought and 
bought. 


201 rs. deli- 
vered on 
Burgunny. 


At a Consultation 
Present 

15 Mr. Fytche Nedham Cheife 

Mr. Jonathan Prickman 

Agreed with Symboodas Bramin Merchant of 
this towne to deliver him 1000 : rs : to provide 
Tanjeebs froin 7 : rs : to 14 : rs : per ps. and 
halfe Mulimuils from 5 : rs : to 12 : rs : they 
are alsoe to be prized raw as other peoples. 

Haveing desire to see some Musters here of 
fine raw linen cloth before wee proceeded to 
Shabazpore all Delolls and Merchants comeing 
to our house haveing been spoken to about 
them yet none of those sorts desired b}^ our 
Masters was brought us till to day amongst 
which weer two very good peeces of Tanjeebs 
brought by a weaver of a Neighboring towne 
which were bought who to encourage him was 
delivered 201 : rs : Burgunny for fine Tanjeebs 
fco be prized by us without a Deloll which he was 
not easily brought to but hope in t^me to bring 
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Rumours of 

Sadutbund 

CauB. 


Sadutbund 
Caun rC' 
moved. 


Monday. 


Agreed to 
sett out this 
day to Sha- 
bazpore <fcca- 


Thought fitt 
to entertaine 
iO: peons. 


them ail to it with whome wee shall have to 
doe when once wee know them : 

Fytche Xedham 
Jonathan PRiciaiAN 

Here is still howerly news that Saclutbiind 
Caun intends to come hither which putts the 
whole towne in Continuall fright espetially both 
onr Governonrs belongin to Hernarraine Raves 
present Congoy : 

17 Yesterday came news that Sadntbimd Caun 
was removed from Sawajaan and intended for 
Rajamaull which has not little lightned the 
hearts of the Inhabitants of this towne (who 
had he come) would not have been able to en- 
counter him : 

At a Consultation 
Present 

17 Mr. Pytche Nedhani Cheife 

Mr. Jonathan Prickman 

Wee haveing formerly been ordered by the 
Worshipful! Matthias Vincent &ca. by a Con- 
sultation held the 29 : past that when wee had 
finished our first Dadne here to proceed to Sha- 
bazpore and its adjaeencyes to see what can be 
done there and to make some begining to faKsten 
the weavers to us till wee shall be supplyed 
with Stock it is thought fitt that wee carry with 
us Rupees 2000 : that they may see wee doe not 
come for nought. Wee shall defer writeing to 
Hugly till wee come there and see what sum me 
w'ee shall want for this dadne in order thereto 
wee intend this day (God willing) to sett out 
hence in the eavening with 2 : of our Mntsud- 
dies and a Deloll of this place w'^ho is well ac- 
quainted in those townes and mav be able to 
give us some light into the business there every 
towne haveing its different Custoine froui this 
place. It is alsoe agreed by reason of the pre- 
sent disorder in the towne and that the way 
wee are to goe being all wooddy and full of 
Tigers beares and theeves that w’ee take 10: 
peons extraordinary for the time wee shall be 
absent from the Factory that it bee not left 
without siiffitient wntch in this troublesome 

• Fytche Nebham 

Jonathan Pbiokman 
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Sett out for 
Shabazpore 
&ca. ■ 

Lay at Sie- 
karpore. 


Arrived at 
Singavad. 


Cam© to 
Daudpore. 


Nothing- 

offered. 

Bought 

Musters. 


Saturday. 


The Seekdar 
brought the 
weavers and 
wee agreed 
with them. 


This afternoone Mr. Eytche Nedham and Mr. 
Jonathan Prickman sett out of Mauida to goe 
to Shabazpore. 

18 Last night wee arrived and lay at Sickarpore 
about 6 : Coarse from Mauida where being noe 
weavers this morning early wee went thence 
about 3 : Coarse further to Singavad where wee 
found the Jymindar was absent (in whose house 
wee tooke up our quarters) for feare of Sadut- 
bund Caun the weavers of this place being 
about 4 : or 5 : and twenty was called and 
Musters brought which was very coarse Mul- 
mulls of the Duch sorts 40 : covets long and 
2| : covets broad the said Aveavers being all 
ready to run away after theire Jymindar where- 
fore at present wee forbore to treat wdth them : 

19 In the morning wee Avent thence to DaArd- 
pore about 3 1 Coarse distant where the Delolls 
and weavers being called Avas bid to bring Mus- 
ters of what cloth w^as made in theire toAAuie 
and its adjacenties. 

20 The Councell mett and satt but nothing of 
moment offered. 

21 Bought Several 1 Musters being 16: ps. of fine 
Mulmulls. 

At a Consultation 
Present 

22 Mr. Pytche Nedham Cheife 
Mr. Jonathan Prickman 

The Delolls and weavers of this place ha Ageing 
SeveraU times been caled yet could come to noe 
Agreement the Seekdar or Governour with the 
Delolls combining to put tricks upon us wLich 
w'ee presently found wherefore this morning 
Avee gave out that wee Avould bee gone hence 
this afternoon and accordingly after dinner sent 
our carryage before to our next Station where- 
upon about 4 : a clock the Seekdar with several! 
weavers came to our house finding us ready to 
depart licenced the weavers to take our puttim 
on the Termes wee proposed wherefore those 
w'eavers being 17: wee bound Joyntly in one 
note being one security for the other and deli- 
A^ered them Burgunny for 24: fine tanjeebs to 
be prized by us with out any Delolls or prefixed 
Musters of the toA^ne which is Judged the best 
Avay of agreeing where wee have Imediateiy to 
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Agreed to 
deliver Sim- 
boonaut 
3000 : rs: on 
Burgtimiy. 


Came to noe 
Agreement 
with the 
weavers. 


Arrived at 
Shabazpore 


Kecd. a 
genii, from 
the Worship* 
ftall Matthias 
Vincent. 
Agreed not 
with the 


doe with the weavers and it will alsoe be a 
ineanes to draw them to Maulda to ns which 
now the}^ will not heare of but all must be 
prized in the severall tovmes : 

Seeing this towne to be large and its neigh- 
bouring villages many where much good cloth, 
is made and considering it is to little purpose 
to Stay longer here not seeing any likelyhood 
of doeing much at present with the weavers for 
the reasons aforesaid and for that there hands 
are full of the Buch Burgunny which will be 
ready in 20: dayes and finding Symboonaut 
here a Merchant well experienced in these 
townes wee have thought fitt and Agreed to 
deliver him 3000: rs ; on Burgunny for fine 
Tanjeebs and 1000 : Rupees more to buy for 
ready mony here being at times very good Mul- 
mulls and Tanjeebs to be met with. And soe 
to depart hence this night being Saterday to 
Tittillia a towne about 2: Coarse distance 
hence: Fytche Nedham 

JO-NATHAN PrICKMAK 

24 This morning haveing called the weavers of 
this towne of Tittillia who bringin severall 
peeses of the Buch sorts coarse Mulmulls one 
ps. whereof w^ee bought for 7 : rs : but came to 
noe agreement with the weavers being few at 
present and for that one of the Buch Mutsud- 
dies Jeram has kept back the Belolls of the 
towne by perswadeing him to give a note which 
he has done that hee will not serve us any thing 
as wee now heare he did at Baudpore what hee 
could both with Belolls and ^veavers and now 
is gone to Shabazpore for the same purpose. 
The weavers promiseing all to follov^ us the 
next day to Shabazpore and there take our 
Burgunny soe wee departed hence this morning 
and came to Shabazpore about noone where the 
Belolls of the place comeing to UvS wee ordered 
them to gett ready what good weavers they 
knew and alsoe some very good Muster peaces 
and bring them tomorrow morning to us. 

Wee received a generall from the Worshipful! 
Matthias Vincent &ca. from Oassambuzar dated 
the 20th Currant. 

27 The Councell satt and the Belolls and weavers 
were ca}ed but could come to noe agreement 
with them. 
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'Saturday the 


Came to an 
Agreement 
with the 
DeloUs and 
weavers for 
156: ps. 
Tanjeebs. 


Thought 
convenient 
to take the 
©nordered 
imposts, at 
the prizeing 
the goods. 


At a Consultation 
Present 

29 Mr. Pytche Nediiam Cheife 

Mr. Jonathan Prickman 

The Belolls and weavers while wee have been 
here have dayly been caled but (by reason of 
Jerams howerty running up and downe like one 
resolved to doe us mischief e perswadeing the 
Deiolis &;ca. against haveing to doe with us, 
and alsoe the news of our first comeing noe 
doubt did not a little heighten the expectations 
of the weavers) wee could not come to any 
setled agreement till now which ’with Muc- 
taram and Droga Belolls, trnd 103 : weavers 
in one note together bound one for the other 
and the Belolls for them all to bring in 156 ; 
peeses fine Tanjeebs of several! prizes as speci- 
fied in theire note and the time sett is 4 : 
months within which all to be prized and what 
remaines to be paid in whereon it is agreed to 
pay them 1710 : Rups : wee did not think 
convenient to agree upon a Muster for divers 
reasons. First wee had none fitt by us nor can 
wee at present buy any cheape and for that it 
is the Custome of Merchants here to agree with 
them soe besides it being to be prized in the 
towne theire Remaines tricks and troubles of 
running to Burbars &ca. as they have often 
seived the Buch which is different from prize- 
ing it at home where wee shall be much better 
able to deale with them which hope to bring 
them all to in time. 

Wee proposed to them alsoe to pay out of 
theite Burgunny the impost layd thereon but 
by noe meanes they would consent to it being 
out of theire road yett they yeilding it is a 
Custome in theire towne to alow something of 
Bus tore &ca. but not till theire goods are prized 
therefore tis thought fitt not to disturbe theire 
obstanacy farther but for this time to Comply 
with the Custonies of the severall places for our 
better understanding of theire divers ways for 
dealing and at prizeing the goods to take or Cut 
of what is customary and what it falls short of 
the late enordered imposts to put the same on 
the goods and the next time of giveing them 
Burgunny wee shall have more leasure to deale 
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with them when wee doe not much doubt but 
to bring them to it : Fytche Nedham 

Jonathan Pjbickm’an 


Account CiTBBANT Sugly. Dr. Peb Contba. Cr , 

May — Bs. As. P. May — Rs. As. P. 

31 To Ballance . . 20926 0 3 1 By broad cloth fine 


32^ : yds. 

370 

0 

0 

By broad clocli or- 




dinary 43 : . . 

129 

0 

0 

By Rarities 40 : ps. 

35 

li 

6 

By Factors provi- 




sions 

50 

12 

0 

By Severall Mus- 




ters . . 

83 

0 

0 

By Do. from Cas- 




sambiizar 

257 

8 

9 

6 By Cash from Cas- 




sambuzar 

11000 

0 

0 

13 By Do. . . 

9000 

0 

0 

Rups : . . 

20926 

0 

3 


3i The Councell mett but nothing of moment 
offered : 

Accompt of presents given aw'ay to this 
day Vizt. 

To the Jimindar of guas by the Worshipfull 

Matthias Vincent &ca. as followeth : 

3 yards broad cloth ordinary green 3 do. red 
2 knifes reathed and tipt with silver I : Silver 
frame looking glass 1 : I very framed grecji pa ire 
of spectacles 1 : do. white. 

To our phowsdar Ramabeage as followeth : 

3 yards Scarlett 2 : yards fine green 1 : yard 
ordinary red 1 : yard ordinary green 3 : paire 
of spectacles 2 : white and 1 : green 2 reathed 
knifes and 1 : plaine 20 : bottles rose water. 

To his Pisdust as followeth : 

1 : yard fine green 1 : yard ordinary Red 
cloth 1 : paire of Spectacles 1 : w'reathed knife 
5 : bottles rose wator. 

To the Cat wail : 

1 : yard ordinary red cloth 1 : do. green o : 
bottles of rose water. 

To the Catwalls Muvsshriffe : 

2 : yards ordinary green 3 : bottles of Bose 
water. 

To Jemshirebeage Crowry : 
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3 ; 3 ^ards Scarlett 2 : yards ordinary green 2 
knifes tipt with Silver 15 : bottles Rose water. 

To his Mnssheriefe : 

1 : yard fine green 1 : yard ordinary Red 1 : 
yard do. green 1 : knife reathed with Silver 5 : 
bottles rose water : 

To his Mutsuddy Chaund Ray : 

1 : yard fine green 1 : do. red ordinary 1 : 
knife tipt wdth Silver 5 : bottles Rose water. 

To the Cozzee : 

1 : yard fine green 1 : yard ordinary red cloth 
1 : knife reathed with Silver 1 : paire of spec- 
tacles white 7 : bottles Rose Avater. 

To Do. Pesdust: 

1: yard ordinary red cloth 3: bottles Rose 
water: Fytche Nedham 

JOJTATHAN PrICKMAN 


Cash. 


Dr, 

Peb Contba. 

Cr. 

May — 

Rs. As. 

P. 

May — 

Rs. As. 

p. 

6 To Acct. Curt. 




7 By Crepoll Deloll. . 

7660 

0 

0 

Hugly. for what 




11 By Moneram Deloll 

5517 

0 

0 

reed, her© of Per- 




11 By Jonathan Prick- 




manund to be re- 




man 

300 

0 

0 

paid at Cassam- 




12 By Crepoll Deloll. . 

450 

0 

0 

buzar . . 

11000 

0 

0 

13 By Gunnishamdas 

3000 

0 

0 

13 To Acct. Batta on 




16 By Simboodas Bra- 




1600 rs. Siekaes at 




min . . 

500 

0 

0 

6:a:P. Ct. .. 

6 

0 

0 

, , By Trepodar 

201 

0 

0 

• To Acct, Curt. 




By Acct. Batta on 




Hugly for what 




1600rs. Sickaes 




reed, of Perma- 




at 6 : as : P. 




nund to be repaid 




Gt. .. .. 

6 

0 

0 

at Cassambuzar . . 

9000 

0 

0 

17 By Jonathan Prick- 




30 To Permanund 




man 

300 

0 

0 

Sawat Intrest . . 

5000 

0 

0 

21 By Mulmulls 16: 








ps. .. 

120 

0 

0 





22 By Simboodas Bra- 








min . . 

500 

0 

0 





By Monore &ca. . . 

222 

0 

0 





By Mulmulls 1 : ps. 

7 

0 

0 






18813 

0 

0 





Remaines .. 

6193 

0 

0 


26006 

0 

0 


25006 

0 

■ 0 


Erbobs Excepted 
Per Evtche Nedham 
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An earth- 
quake. 


Agreed to 
depart to 
Maypore. 


Arrived at 
Maypore, 


Wednesday 


Agreed with 
the Belolis 
and weavers. 


Tliursday 


Maulda June 1680. 

1 Last night about sunn sett as wee sat dis- 
coursing with weavers came an Earth quake 
which lasted 7 : or 8 : minutes put an end to 
OUT business at that time. 

Haveing done what wee could here wee re- 
solved to goe hence this day to Maypore about 
2 : Coarse off and alsoe for that the waters are 
soe desperately bad makeing us with our Ser- 
vants all sick working diversly on us giveing 
some Fluxes others leavers and Agues and some 
breaking out in large boyles and festring sores 
&ca. In our way to Maypore wee saw severall 
new foottings of Tigers as wee did divers times 
before in our way to other townes the natives 
every where telling us sad storyes of men and 
beast being carryed away by Tygers and beares 
the Country is very w^ooddy and watery un- 
eeven land not much inhabited goeing hence this 
afteimoone wee came to Maypore about 5: a 
clock where calling the Delolls and some 
Aveavers of the place ordered them to come in 
the morning and bring with them some cloth of 
theire towne that wee might make some Agree- 
ment with them. 

At a Consultation 
Present 

2 Mr. Fytche Nedham Cheife 
Mr. Jonathan Prickman 

In the morning Porsotum and Rajeebs De- 
lolis with several] weavers being come shewed 
us 3 : or 4 : ps. thin Tanjeebs of the I)uch sorts 
not very good which wee could not Agree for. 
for reasons formerly given yet wee gave them 
Burgunny on the same termes wee did to those 
of 8haba7pore and accordingly delivered them 
414 : rs. on fine Tanjeebs and agreed in the 
afternoone to depart hence to Kybert Gaum 
and Gualla Gaum about 1| Coarse hence being 
someAvhat on our way home. Nedham 

At a Consultation 
Present 

3d Mr. Pytohe Nedham Cheife 

Mr. Jonathan Prickman 

Last night and this morning the weavers of 
both the aforesaid Townes KA^bert and Gualla 
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Agreed to 
deale .with 
the weavers 
fi'om Matil- 
da. 


The Ac- 
compt Cash 
passed. 


Arrived at 
Maulda. 


Our Gover- 
nors defeat- 
ed by Sadut- 
bund Cauns 
people. 


A letter sent 
to the Cheifo 
&ca. in 
Hugly. 

Nothing of 
moment of- 
fered. 


with the Deloll which belongs to both townes 
was caled and discoursed but by noe meanes 
could come to noe agreement with them there- 
fore it was thought best to let them alone at 
present and to deale with them from Maulda 
b^^ meanes of a picar or Merchant which wa^j 
the.y are acquainted with wee hope hereafter to 
have them all come to our Factory to receive 
our Burgunny when once the Ring leader comes 
noe doubt the others will follow between this 
and Maulda in our way home nor of neither 
side neare is any townes for cloth nor indeed 
hardly any houses it being Yerj wooddy and 
full of wild beasts, wherefore it was agreed not 
to Stay longer in these parts to lose time among 
a few' Stubborn people that are soe strangly 
wedded to theire owne silly waj^es and Cus- 
tomesbut this day forthwith to sett out hence for 
Maulda from whence b}^ picars &ca. wee shall 
deaie better wdth them then at present w'ee can 
doe here and besides the w'aters rise soe fast that 
shall not get home by land if stay any longer. 

The Accompt Cash for last month being 
examined was found to remaine Rups : 6193 in 
cash the 31 : of May past : 

Fytche Nedham 

Jonathan Prichman 

4 Last night about 7 : a clock wee arrived in 
Maulda from Gualla Gaum but never came such 
way in our lives for wooddiness comeing among 
bushes and Shrubs and shades over head by 
high trees for above 8 : miles together conti- 
nually expecting incounters with wild beasts 
but suppose the great noise of our Company 
kept them at distance : 

Our Fousdar and Crowry some dayes since 
goeing with about 300 : men to fight with 
Sadutbund Caun news was brought us of theire 
sad and shamefull defeate by not above 20 : of 
Sadutbund Cauns crew 3 : or 4 : of them loose- 
ing theire lives and severall wounded our 
Governors narrowly escapeing with theire lives 
haveing lost all theire Armes and clothes and 
forsaken of theire Company was forced naked 
into the woods : 

A letter was drawn up aproved and sent to the 
Worshipfull Matthias Vincent &ca. in Hugly : 

7 The Councell satt but nothing of moment 
offered soe departed each to his Imployment : 
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'Thirsday the 


Agreed to 
provide the 
mentioned 
goods at 
Seerpore. 


10th 


At a Consultation 
Present 

Mr. Pytche Nedham Cheife 
Mr. Jonathan Prickman 


Considering the shortness of the time between 
this and the comeing of our Europe shipps and 
the great quantities of goods should be provided 
in the Factory and the treavers hands at pre- 
sent being full here and some sorts of the en- 
ordered goods being made very w^ell in Seerpore 
and thereabouts therefore wee think fitt to have 
some provided there b}^ which means alsoe wee 
shall see the difference of the goods of that and 
this place whereupon Ramkisson Coppore and 
Pertemull Nagree Ban j an was called being ex- 
perienced men in these parts with whom wee 
Agree to allow-' them 2 : Per Cent orrat and all 
other petty charges the Risgoe to be ours and 
they are to give us a true Accompt of all theire 
proceedings there in buying &ca. and to pay us 
all remaines wdthin 3: months from the time 
they receive our mony w'hich w'ee agreed to de- 
liver them which was 4000: Rups: on the fol- 
lowing goods Vizt : 

Seersuckers 30 : covets long and 
2 : broad .... 

Charconnaes thred and silke 30 : 

covets long and 2 : broad . . 

Tanjeebs 40 : covets long and 2 : 

broad . . . . . . 

Mulmulls Bo. .. 

Seerbunds 1 : covet broad and 
40 : long . . 

Reyngs 40 : covets long and 2 : 

broad . . . . 

Addatyes 22 : covets long and 
2^ : broad . . 

Chow^'tors 30: covets long and 
2 : broad . . .... 

Hummums 24 : covets long and 
3 : broad. . . . 

Ambers 20 : covets long and 2 : 

broad . . . . 

Amber Charconnaes wiiite 30 : 
covets long and 2 : broad . . 


Ps. 
250 ; 


Rs.As. 
at 8 0 


500 : at , 2 8 


10 : 
10 : 

100 : 

10 : 

10 : 


at 10 <) 
at 10 0, 
Rs. Rs. 
at 2 to 3| 

at 4 to 7 ' 
Rs. As. 
at f> 0 


10 : at 


0 


:"10r/aty:i2'.' 0':' 


A0::;''at'':' ■■■I::':: S'' 




in all ps. . . 030 : 
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Agreed to 
take up 
mony. 


A generail 
sent to Cas- 
sambuzar. 
2000 Rups : 
brought in. 

The Dutch 
visited us. 


Nothing of- 
fered. 

Our Gover- 
nors return- 
ed. 


Our Vaqueeil 
comple- 
mented the 
Governours. 


Thirsday ■ . 

The Ware- 
house .Ac- : 
eompts 
passed. 


Nott haveing Cash enough to carry on our 
Investment and Permenund not being able or 
willing to furnish us with more at present 
whereas wee thought he had had auffitient about 
it therefore wee Agreed to take iij) at Intrest 
else where for our present occasions till farther 
order can be had that our business be not 
hindred the time being far spent already : 

Fytche Nedham 
JONATHAU f PeICKMAN 

12 A General] was drawn up agreed on and sent 
to Cassambuzar : 

Cunjemun Saw brought in 2000 Rupees for 
which wee gave our note to pay him intrest 1 : 
Per Cent Per mensem till repaid : 

The Duch this day visited us whome wee 
treated with what sivility the time and season 
afforded : 

14 The Councell met and Merchants w^ere called 
but came to noe Agreement : 

Our Fowsdar and Crowry came home from 
the warrs with Sadutbund Caun haveing taken 
Muxadavad in theire way and Sadutbund Caun 
is gone to Ducca to answ^er his crimes there 
before our Governors entred the towne they 
sent home for clothes for themselfes and Flaggs 
for theire Dingees which was the best pleasure 
boates or rather Flight boates they could gett 
and alsoe borrowed 2: horses of the Duch to 
goe in state from the water side to theire houses 
where being arrived caused gunns to fire and 
Drums to beate all the afternoone throught out 
the whole towne. 

15 Sent our Vaquell to welcome our Governours 
home who sivily received our complement and 
bid our vaquell to desire us to send them a 
quart of Europe Vinager for medicine w'hich 
was sent, we suppose it was for their w^ounded 
men : 

At a Consultation 
Present 

15 Mr. Fytche Nedham Cheife 

Mr. Jonathan Prickman 

The Warehouse Accompts for last month 
being brought was red and passed. 

The Accompts Charges Generali for ditto was 
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Acoompts of also- brought by Mr. J onathan Prickman wMch 

Charges and passed as followetli ; 

Generali pas- 


sed. 


Jonathan Pbickman. Dr , 

May — ■ B-s. As. G. 

11 To Cash.. .. 300 0 0 

17 To Cash.. 300 0 0 


600 0 0 


Pee. Conte a. 

Or, 

May — 

Rs. As. G. 

31 By Charges Gene- 
rali from the 

22d Aprill . . 

289 14 

3 

By Reparations do. 

tyme 

65 10 

8, 

By Charges Dyett 

39 6 

5 

By Servants Wages 

141 12 

5 

By Charges Catteii 

3 2 

0 


529 13 

1 

By Ballance 

70 . 2 

10 


600 0 0 


Agreed to 
send to Sha- 
bazpore to 
buy fine 
cloth. 


Agreed with 
Crepoil and 
Moneram 
Delolls. 


15 When we were at Shabazpore we remember 
we saw divers very good and fine peeces of 
white cloth of our sorts which then we could 
by no means buy unless at dear rates which we 
was resolved not to doe : by which means we' 
suppose they may now be had rather cheaper 
then before our going thither wherefore it is 
thought necessary to send and buy some of them 
by another hand privatly which may afterward 
if Cheape be some help to us in prizing the 
Burgunny given them and others whereupon 
200 *: rups : was deilivered Hurry saw picar to 
goe and buy as aforesaid but as \f they were for 
his owne Accompt and not to use our names in 
the least. 

An agreement was also made wdth Crepoil 
Deloll and Moneram Deloil to deliver them 
Burgunny 8 : or 9000 : Rups on divers sorts 
of White goods desired by our Masters made 
near this place to be brought in and prized and 
all remaines paid within J months from the 
time they shall receive our Moay and give their 
notes which at present for want of Stock 
could not compleat and quantities of mony are 
not to be had often in this towne the sorts and 
quantities agreed for are as followeth : 
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Es. 

Tangeebs aboiite 127 : ps. from 7 : to 14 per ps. 
Miilmuls .. 809: ps. from 5 : to 12 
Rejmgs . . 119: ps. from 3: to 7 

Seerbunds . . 174: ps. from2-|: to 3|- 

Fytche Nebham 

JONATHAST PrICKMAN 


Mr. Trench- 
feild Arriv- 
ed. 

1100: Rups : 
brought in 
at intrest. 

A letter sent 
to Hugly. 

Perrnanund 
saw delliver- 
ed a bill for 
4000: Rups. 


A letter sent 
to Cassam- 
buzar. 

The Dutch 
came to our 
house. 


Munday 


The Generali 

books 

passed. 


Ramkisson 
&ca. dis- 
peeded. 

Jno. Griffith 
arrived. 


16 Mr. R. Trenciifeild 2d : of this Factory Madam 
Nedliam and Mrs. Mary Cole arrived with letters 
about 10 : a Clock from Cassambuzar. 

17 Cun|emun Saw brought in 1100 rups; more 
at Intrest at the former rates which was also 
received of him and a note giv^eii for the same. 

18 A Letter being perused and approved w^as 
sent to his Worship &ca. in Hugl}^ 

Permanundsaw delivered us a bill exchange 
for 4000 : rups : to allow 12 a : per cent per ex- 
change payable to Ramkisson and Pertemull 
at Gera Gaut which was taken of him for the 
for^varding our busines designed thereabouts 
and for that the wayes being somewhat dan- 
gerous to carry money. 

19 Wrote to Cassambuzar in answer to theirs of 
the 11 Currt. advising also of the 4000: Rups. 
taken up of Permanundsaw'. 

21 The Dutch visited us this afternoone whome 
we treated as usualL 

At a Consultation 
Present 

21 Mr. Fytche Nedham Cheife 
Mr. Richard Trenchfeild 
Mr. Jonathan Prickman 

Our Generali books of Accompts kept by Mr. 
Ri. Trenchfeild for last month was perused and 
passed wkich was what at present offered : 

Fytche Nedham 
Ri. Trei^johfeild 
Jonathan Prickman 

22 Dispeeded Ramkisson and Pertemull to Seer- 
pore according to our former agreement. 

Aboute 7 a’clock at night John Griffith with 
2 : pions arrived here bringing letters with 
15000 : rups. by boate from Cassambuzar which 
w^as very welcome to us coming very seasonably 
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Me. Sowdon 23 

amved. , 


Nothing' of 24 
bwsines 
offered. .■ 


Friday , , ;■■■ '25: 


.Presenting 
the Officers 
at Rajamanl 
deferred. 


Agreed with 

Persaud 

Moode. 


Mr. Sowdon 
went hence. 

Letters reed. 28 
from Hogly, 


our busines . haveiog required tlie same severall 

daies. 

Mr. Sowdon and: a Vaquell. from pattana for 
Hugly arrived here bringing us the sad news of 
the Englishes greevous disgraces there by Syfe 
Oaun at his leaving his Iiiipioynient. 

■ ..The Councell . met but' nothing of busines 
offered. 

At a Consultation 
Present , 

: . ■■ ■ . Mr. Eytche Nedham 

Mr.' Richard Trenchfeild ■ 

• Mr. Jonathan Prickman 

Sukedevee our Rajaniaull Vaquell liaveing 
been sent for -came about 3: dales since with 
whome we consulted about given the presents 
there which was ' sent to us from Oassambiizar 
being nearer and agreed not to give yet but 
rather to stay till Hoge Zuffe Caun be passed 
by (whome we intend to meet) that soe possibly 
may see if any of those officers now in place 
may be turned out or noe and also in hopes of 
the coming of our new Generali Phir\¥anna or 
elee one perticular for that place (if it be to be 
had) and soe give the present at the same time 
the phirwanna is shewed which will make the 
present better esteamed, therefore the said 
Vaqueell was this day dispeeded to Ms resi- 
dence and ordered to give the Officers smooth 
words and fair promises that our busines be not 
stopt in the intrim. 

Persaud Moode a Deloll of Orrua having seve- 
rail times been called came to an agreement 
with him for Cassas of those parts from 7 : to 
Mrs. per ps. 40 : co. lomg and 2 : co.rbroad of the 
ground of , a ps. of those parts shown us on 
which is ordered to be ’delivered;, him 600 : rups. 
they are to be brought within 3 months from 
this tyme and prized according to their worth 
and alLremaines paid within the sade time: 

Py. Nbdhamu 

This' morning Mr. Sowdon with our new 
Hugly Vaqueell went hence for Cassambuzar. 

The^ Councell mett but nothing of moment 
offered. 
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Came letters from the Worshipfiill Matthias 
Vincent &ca. Coimeeli dated the 11th. 

Forts Gene- 29 Coppies of 2 Generalls from the Fort to the 
rails Arrived. Worshipfull Matthias Vincent &ca. Co uncell 

one dated the 18th: March the other the 8th : 
April! arrived here being sent for our periisualL 
Letters sent Sent letters to Cassambuzar advising of the 

to Cassam- receipt of 15000 : Enps. sent us by boate from 

buzar. thence &ca. Agreed with Gunishamdas to pro- 

vide Orrua Cassaes on the same termes as be- 
fore with Pursaud Moode on which is delivered 
him 2500 : Rups, 


Accompt Cijreant Httgly. Dr. Pee Coisttea. Cr. 

June — Rs. As. P. June — Rs. As. P. 

30 To Ballance . , 36146 14 6 1 By Ballanc© last 

month . . 20920 0 3 
16 By Musters from 

Cassambuzar 17 14 3 

By Chandnies 2 : 

ps: from Do. 13 0 0 

By a Pallankee 

from Do. . . 190 0 0 

22 By Cash from Do. 15000 0 0 

36146 14 6 


Fytche Ni^dham 
R i. Trenchfeild 
Jonathan Prickman 
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Cash. 


Dr. 

Pek Contea 


On 

June— 


Rs. As. 

R. 

June — 

Rs. As. 

p,. 

1 To 

remaines last 




1 By Mucteram and 





mo. . . . . 

6193 

0 

0 

Droga on Tan- 




12 To 

Permaxiundsaw 




geebs 

1710 

0 

O' 


at Int. 

4000 

0 

0 

By Simbodas on 




To 

Cuiijemuri at 




Bur. . ■ . . ' 

3000 

0 

0 " 


do. 1 r: per 




By do. to buy for 





Cent . . 

2000 

0 

0 

ready mony . . 

1000 

0 

0 

17 To 

do. at Intrest 




2 By Pursoturn and 





at do. . . 

1100 

0 

0 

Rajeb ' ,, 

414 

0 

O' 

19 To 

Permanundsaw 




15 By Hurrysaw for 





at Int. 

4000 

0 

0 

■ Musts 

200 

0 

O' 

24 To 

Accompt Cur- 




16 By Moneram deloll 

2500 

0 . 

0 


rant Hugly re- 




By Crepoii deloll . . 

3200 

0 

0 


ceived from 




19 By Gunishamdas. . 

600 

0 

0 


Cassambuzar 

15000 

0 

0 

By Ramkissno and 




30 To 

Accompt In- 




Pertemuli 

4000 

0 

0 


trest reed, of 




24 By Pursaud Moode 

600 

0 

0 


Merchants &ca. 




By Moneram deloll 

1805 

0 

0 


on 15806 : ru : 




By J onathan Prick- 





pd. them at 1 




man . . 

300 

0 

0 


r : 4 a ; per 




By Crepoll deloll. . 

800 

0 

0 


cent this mo : 




25 By Cunjemunsaw 





from the 16 




prin. 

3100 

0 

0 


day . . 

197 

9 

a 

By Accompt In- 









trest on do. . . 

11 

• 8 

0 






By Gunish a m d a s 









on Cassaes . . 

2500 

0 

0 


By Household Ne- 
cessaries for 
60 ps. China 
ware as per 
pert . . 68 0 0 


26608 8 0 
30 By Ballance . . 6882 i 3 


32490 9 3 32490 9 3 


Errors Excepted 

Per Pytche Nedham. 


Maulda July 1680 : 

1 The Coimcell met but nothing offered^ in t!n^ 
evening paid the dutch a visit. 

2 Came news that the Jjdgea begins to be 
taken very strictly at EajamaulL 


Nothing of- 
fered. 

The Jydgea 
taken at Ba- 
jamauL 
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At a Consultation 
Present 

Fryday 2 Mr. Fytche Nedham Cheife 

Mr. Ri. TrencMeild 
Mr. Jonathan Prickman 

Piittune Mull picar of this toTOe being called 
we came to an agreement mth him as with per- 
saiid Moodee to provide Ourma Cassaes a very 
good sort of Cloth and accordinly delivered Mm 
Rups. 2000 : burgunny on the aforesaid sorts of 
goods which are to be brought in and prized 
and all remaines paid within 3 Months and 10 : 
dales from this time. 

The Accompt of Cash for last month was 
read and passed and the remaines at the end 
of the month was found to be 6882: rs. IJ; as. 

Fytche Nedham 
Ri. Tbeisioheeild 
JONATHAJT PkIOKMAH 


Agreed with 
puttimemnll 
lor Cassaes. 


Ca^h Ac- 
compt past. 



800 : ru. de- 
livered the 
warehouse 
keeper. 
Nothing pre- 
sented. 

100: r. sent 
to provide 
dooriaes for 
Musters. 

No busines 
oHered. 


Letter re- 
ceived from 
Hugly and 
Cassiim- 
buzar. 


Agreed with 
Gunnisham- 
das for 600 
ps. Erendy 


3 Delivered Jonathan Prickman warehouse- 
keeper 800 : Rups. to provide packing stuS for 
our investment. 

5 The Councell met hut nothing of moment 
offered. 

7 Sent to Simbodas at daudpore Rups. 100 : to 
buy 10 : or 12 : ps : fine Dooreas to send home 
for Musters quantityes being made a little be- 
yond that place. 

8 The Councell met the result of which was 
every one to repaire againe to his imployment 
nothing of greater moment offering. 

10 Came letters from his Worship in Hugly and 
also from Cassambuzar. 


At a Consultation 
Present 

13 Mr. Fytche Nedham Cheife 

Mr. Richard Trenchfeild 
Mr. Jonathan Prickman 

Gimnishamdas being called and discoursed 
we came to an agreement with Mm to provide 
600 : double ps. Erindie Cloth and 4 bales 




Cloth and 4 : 
bales Do. 
yarne. 


Agreed with 
Crepoll for 
Elatehes and 
Nehallewars. 
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Agreed with 
Gunnishani- 
das for 35 : 
ps. Elatehes. 


Erindy Yame or thread the great weight at 
Hurrypore he is to have 2: per cent Ormt for 
his pames and all other petty charges allowed 
him and a true Accompt of said goods is to be 
given us and all delivered in here within 3 

S? 500 “ S'® i® delivered him 

f ?, ^g^eement with Ore- 

B^nny Vkt‘ ■“® 

Elatehes 250: ps. at9 ; rs. per ps: 30: 
AToi-oU ir/% Aio. long and 2 : co. broad. 

Nehallewars 50 : ps. at 4 : S : as. per ps. 36 : 

' CO. long and 2 : co. broad 

. . „ 300 ps. which are to be brought 

in ivithin 3 months from this time and all re- 
maines jiaid m. n lo 

1 Agreed with Gnnnishamdas for 35 • n.s 
Elatehes on Burgunny of 9 : r. per ps. on same 
termes with Crepoll : ^ ’ “ 

Eytche NE.DHAivr 
Bi : Trenchpeild 
Jonathan Peickman 


! ' 

' I 




Wenesday. 


Agreed to 
take up 
many at in- 
trest. 


1500: Rups. 
brought in 
at Intrest. 


1500: ru. 
taken up at 
Intrest* 


At A. Consnitation 
. Present ■'■.■V/.' 

14 Mr. Pytehe Nedham Cheife 

Mr. Richard Trenchfoild 
Jonathan Prickman 

Considering the great quantity of goods we 
still M'ant tor our investment enordered and nm' 
present want o.f niony to goe forward with 
busines it was thought fitt and agreed to take 
tip at Inteest what could gett till should* hf> 
supplied from Cassambuzar or other wise and 
accordingly Perranaut brought in 1500 : rs poet 
to lye m our hands at the Intrest of I ■ ru' ^Pw 
cent Per mo. to be allowed him till repaid :' 

Evtche Nebham 

R-i: Trenc'oteil'd 

'I’c^arre delivered to us 1050- 
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Thursday. 


Banissurdas 
ordered to 
goe to Raja- 
maull. 


Banissurdas 
for denying 
the Compa- 
nyes busines 
is dismist 
their Service. 


A Generali 
sent to Cas- 
sambuzar. 


Saturday, 


Agreed with 
IVloneram 
and Crepoli 
Delolls. 


At a Coiisultatioii 
Present 

15 Mr. Fytohe Nedliam 

Mr. Richard Trenclifeild 
Mr. Jonathan Prickman 

Banissurdas a man being entertained here 
some months since in the Imployment of a Mut- 
suddy at present having litle for him to doe at 
home was pitched on to be sent to Rajamauii 
with presents to severail people there, they 
being sent from Cassumbuzar hither being 
nearer and also to procure and bring with him 
rafters and pianckees bespoke here formerly by 
his Worship which we understand they mightily 
want in Hugly that their new building may be 
covered before the Raines are much sett in and 
likewise to get boards to make Chests for pack- 
ing our goods it being time wee had them but 
he stilly denying to obey our Orders herein, 
saying twas a busines below him and many 
such like excuses that becomes not servants 
wherefore and for many like tricks plaid with 
our Weavers picars &ca. it is thought fitt to 
dismis him his imployment this day in Order 
theirto have now oi^dered another to take an 
Accompt of all papers and Accompts belonging 
to that Imploy which being done shall give him 
leave to find a better service if he can. 

A Generali w^as wrote read approved and sent 
for^vard to Casvsumbuzar ; 

Fytche Nrdham 
Ri : Trenchjfeild 
Jonathan Peiokiman 

At a Consultation 
Present 

17 Mr, Fytche T^edham Cheife 

Mr. Richard Trenchfeild 
Mr. Jonathan Prickman 

Agreed with Crepoli Deloll and Moneram De- 
loli for sundry sorts goods such as the Honor- 
able Company desire on the same termes as 
before the time lemeted for their bringing them 
in and prizing them is 3 : months the sorts are 
as followeth : 
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A general! 
sent to 
Hngly. 


1000: rs. 
brought in 
at Intrest. 


Thusday. 


Agreed with 
Crepoil and 
Moneram 
Delolls for 
Nehallewars 
and Miil- 
muls. 


Bobboray 
ordered to 
goe to pro- 


17 Crepolls part is Nehallewars 100: ps. at 4: 
r. 8 : a. Per Eurgnnn}^. 

Moiierams part is Vizt : 

Chandenyes 170 : ps. at 6r. 

Per ps. 

Nelialiewars 100 : ps. at 4r. 

Per ps. 

Charconnaes 50 : ps. at 3r. 

Per ps. 

Orungshies 20 : ps. at 4r. 

Per ps. 


8a, 


8a. { 


12a. 


on 

Burgmiiiy 


A Generali drawn up approved and sent for- 
ward to the Worshipfuil Matthias Vincent &ca* 
Councell in Hugly : Pytche Nedham 

Ri *. Trencheeild 
Jonathan Pbigkman 


21 (Ainjemunsaw brought in 1000 : Rups. to lye 
in our hands alowing him Intrest for the same 
at 1 Per Cent Per mo. till paid. 


At a Consultation 
Present 

Mr. Fytche Nedham Cheife 
Mr. Richard Trenehfeild 
Mr, Jonathan Prickman 

Crepoil Deloll and Moneram Deloll was called 
and agreed with for divers sorts goods apart on 
same termes as on the 17th: past on Burguiiny 
the quantities and sorts each man is to provide 
are as followeth : 

Moneram Nehallewars 100: ps. at 4r, 8a. 

Burgunny. 

Crepoil Vizt: 

Nehallewars 100: ps. at 4r. 8a. Per ps. 

. ■ ■ , Burgunny. ^ . 

Mulmuls 10: ps. at lOr. Per ps. Do. 


110: ps. 

It being nqw the season to send to buy wood 
for building our new Factory and 20 : md, petre 
to goe home this ^'•eare for a Muster wee could 
thinke of noe fitter person to Imploy in that 
concerne then Bobboray our Vaqueell who now 
doeth litle here he haveing formerly been a 
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Jemidar iii these parts and knowes the Oounti’y 
and the roguery very well (as we have found by 
his practising some of them here of late) and 
besides Nabob Spindar Chaan has the Azzarre of 
wood with whome he will possibly have to doe 
with in procuring it wherein he may do our 
Honorable Masters more service then by con- 
tinuing here Idle (as he hitherto has been tho 
not for want of V'ork) all his life time but he 
absolutely refused to goe thither and indeed 
any where out of towne unless we goe with him 
and many such peremtor}^ excuses wherefor not 
thinking it meet that such a fellow should be 
upheld in his sawsines on his Imediate request 
we dismissed him his Imployment having now 
got another w^ho wee doubt not will doe the 
busines of a Vaquell as well and more faithfull 
then hitherto we finde the other has done. 

Our Generali books of Accompts for last 
month w’as read and passed. The Warehouse 
Accompt for ditto month passed the Accompts 
of Charges Generali for ditto month was perused 
and passed as followeth : 


Jonathan Pbickman, 

Dr, 

Pjsb Contba, 

Or. 

Juiy— 

1 To Remaincs last 
month . . 

24 To Cash ■ 

Rs. As. G. 

70 2 9 
300 0 0 

July— 

31 By Charges Genii. 

By Reparations . . 
By Servants Wages 

Rs. As. G. 
41 13 03 
45 15 17 
113 5 5 




By Charges Dyett 

By Remaines 

201 2 5 
64 4 15 
104 11 09 


370 

2 9 


370 2 9 


Fytche Nedham 
Bj : Tbenchfeild 
Jonathan Pbiokman 


vide wood 
for OUT Fac- 
tory. 


Bobboray 
dismist the 
Companyes 
service. 

Books of Ae- 
compts pass- 
ed. 


Received 23 
letters ■ from \ , 
RajamauIL,' ; 


Agreed with 
Moneram for 
5 : ps. Mui- 


Came letters from Bajamaull Vaqueell adviz- 
ing us of the stop of several! of our boates there 
and that they would not take the present sent 
them the phousdar demanding Rups. 1000 : and 
such like but we hope those troubles will blow 
over of them selves. 

Delivered Moneram on Burgunny for 5 ps. 
Mulmuls 50 : Rups, to be brought in and prized 
within 3 months from this time. 
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Received 
Lead and' . 
Quicksilver 
witL a Gene- 
ral! from 
Hiigly. 


Miinday. 


Agreed with 
Moneram 
Deloll for 
Nehallewars, 


Came letters from his Worship &ca. ia Hiigly 
by boate with 100 : piggs Lead and 3 : Cases of 
quicksilver. 

At a Consultation 
Present 

Mr, Pytche Nedham Cheife 
Mr. Richard Trenchf eild 
Mr. Jonathan Prickman 

Agreed with Moneram Deloll for 100 ps. 
Nehallewars on Burgunny on the same termes 
as the 17th Currant on which paid him Rups. 
450: 


Accompt Cubbant Hcjgby, Dr. Peb Cootba, Or . 

July— ' Rs. As. F. July-- . Rs. As. P. 

SI To Ballance .. 54220 7 3 1 Ballance last month S6146 14 6 

mds. sr. 

ByLead435; 21.. 3484 3 S 

By Quicksilver 
■ .■ md. . 8. . 

10: 30: .. 1505 0 0 

By Charges Mer- 
chandise on 
ditto hither . . 46 13 6 

10 By Permanundsaw 

pd. Sucka- 
. nundsaw ■ ■' in ■ " 

Gassa: 13000 0 0 

10 By Aecott: Intrest 

on 9000 : 

Blips, to do. 

there ■ ■ . . ■ 37 . 8 0 

54220 7 3 


Pytche Nedham 
Ri : Teenchpeild 
Jonathan Prickmak 
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Cash. ■ 

Dt. 

Peb Contba. 

■■ Ct. 

j!ily— • 

Rs. As. 

July— ■ 

RiS. As. 

1 To Bailanc© last mo.' . 

6882 ij 

2 By Puttnemull on Gos- 


2 To ■ Accott. Intrest 


saes . . . . 

2000 0 

reed, on 2000 : ru. 


3 By Jonathan Prick- 


burgunny given 


man for Packing 

800 0 

‘ out at i-Jr. Per 


6 By Household Neces- 


cent . . 

25 0 

saries for on© very 


14 To Perranaut at In- 


small Tent & 2 


trest at l-lr. Per 


purdaes 

45' '0 ' 

Ct. . . . . 

1500 0 

7 By Simbodas on Doori- 


15 To Herderam Tewarre 


aes . . 

100 0 

at Intrest at Ir. 


12 By Gunishamdas 

500 0 

■ Per Cent ■ ; . 

1060 0 

By Crepoll Deloll . . 

2475 0 

21 To Cunjemun saw at 


15 By Gunishamdas 

315 0 

Do. intrest .. 

1000 0 

17 By Moneram Deloll . . 

1740 0 

To Herderam Tewarre 


By Crepoll Deloll 

460 0 

on Do. . . . . 

1000 0 

22 By Jona. Prickman . . 

300 0 

To Aeeott. Intrest 


By Moneram Deloll . . 

450 0 

reed, of Merchants 


By Crepoll . . 

550 0 

&ca. on Rups. 


27 By Perranaut part of 


7080: at IJr. Per 


principall 

500 0 

Cent . . . . 

88 8 

By Moneram Deloll . . 

50 0 



31 By ditto 

450 0 




10725 0 



By Ballanee . , 

820 9i 


11645 91- 


11545 


Fytche Nedham 


Maulda> Angt.l^S^: 

1 Came letters from Cassximbazar : 

At a Consultation 
Present 

Munday. 2cl Mr. Fytche Nedham Cheife 

Mr. Richard Trenchfeiid 
Mr. Jonathan Prickman 

Visited the The time now drawing on for the coming in 

Crowry, of the goods of our Burgunny it is thought con- 

venient that Mr. Nedham and Mr. Trenchfeiid 
with our Vaqueell goe this afternoone to Jem- 
sheirbeages the Crbwryes durbar to feell how 
he stands effected to us and if possible to gett 
his Order for our Burgumiy goods coming into 
our Factory without being Ghopt by him (as the 
dutches are) but ours no where elce in Bengali 
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Accompt of 
Casli past. 


Hoge Zoffe 
Caiin depart- 
ed from Pat- 
tana. ' 

Hoge Zoffe 
Caun past 
Bajamaull. 

Letters reed, 
from Hugly 
and Cassnm- 
bazar. 
Quicksilver 
sold. 

Letters sent 
to Cassum- 
bazar. 


Saturday, 


Sent to poro- 
nia to buy 
wood and 
musters of 
Petre. 


yet tis feared twill not be granted us be have- 
ing rented the Azzarre of that and all things 
elce in this towne : 

The Accompt of Cash for last month was exa- 
mined and past the remaines in. Cash at the end 
of the month being found to be Riips. 820 : 9|:. 

Fytchb Nedham . 

Ri: Tbencheeild 

Jonathan Pbickman 

2 Merchants letters from Pattana tell us that 
Hoge Zoffe Caun is departed thence on his wm 
to Dacca to recover his former Irnploymeiit of 
Kings Du an their againe : 

3 Hoge Zoffe Caun passed by Raj amaull in 
great hast not Staying at ail their nor suffered 
he any one to see him : 

4 Came letters from Hugiy and Cassumbazar : 

Sold 2 Mds. Quicksilver to Tockoredas at 3r. 

13a. Per seer: 

5 The Councell meeting a generail was drawn 
up read approved and sent forward to Cassum- 
bazar which was at this time what offered to us : 

At a Consultation 
Present 

7 Mr. Fytche Nedham Cheife 

Mr. Richard Trenchfeild 
Mr. Jonathan Prickman 

Bcbboray denying to goe to Poronia about 
procuring wood for building our new Factory 
and patterns of Petre to send home this yeare 
it being a Busines Judged proper for such a 
man as a Vaqueell because tis thought we must 
have to doe there with Nabob Spindar Caun in 
buying those things he haveing the Azzarre of 
them wherefore after some trouble wee have 
found 2 ; Men called Pahlaud and Ramh odder 
whome wee Suppose able to performe that busi- 
nes whose Securityes being taken we thinke and 
agree to send them this day with a letter and a 
Small present to Spindar Caun to be presented 
or not as the}" see occasion Vizt : 

3 ; yards Scarlett 1 : knife Silver twisted 

and tipt 

2 : yards Ordinary 1 : Do. plaine 

,1 ; , Sword Blade 1 : box with Shapes 
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wliicii we doubt the wood being all in his hands 
will fasillitate the procuring what sorts we shall 
have occasion for which otherwise might be 
difficult if at all to be had in order thereto we 
have now delivered to the Above said Phalaud 
and Eamhudder Rups : 300 : which tho litle 
may serve to secure the wood till the}?" shall in- 
forme us what they shall want more and till we 
are more in Cash when shall supply them with 
the rest. Wee also ordered them to gett forth- 
with and send the wood his Worship &ca. de- 
sires att Hugty wffiich cannot be got at Raja- 
niaull till the \vaters are dowme for wild beasts 
being upon the hills where it is also now we 
thought fitt to take into our consideration the 
great necessity ail [sic] almost continuail want 
of a Budgera here (the Country round about us 
being our flowed great part of the yeare) for 
visiting and gigeing out Burgunny in the seve- 
ral! tovmes about us wdiere most of our busines 
lies litle of our goods being made in this towne 
&ca. reasons wee question not but twill be \vell 
approved of wherefore we now^ have ordered 
them to provide and bring with the rest wmod 
convenient and fitt to make a Budgera Como- 
dious for travelling as aforesaid : 

Fytche Nedham 
R i: Trencheeild 

Jonathan Prickman 


Mony receiv- 
ed from Cas- 
sumbazar. 


Delolls &ca. 
called but 
could not 
agree. 

A stir raised 
by Mendy 
be age. 


8 John Ellis arrived from Cassumbazar by 
boate bringing us Rups : 12000 : with Generali 
advices thereof Accompt the Honourable Com- 
pany. 

9 The Councell mett and Delolls and weavers 
was called to take our Burgunny of us for part 
of wffiat coloured goods is yet wanting but could 
come to no Agreement with them, 

A Great Stir was raised in the towne this day 
by Mendy beage and his roguish associates about 
wild Goggs [«stc] flesh throwm into the River 
by our Harry tho not near his house the sole 
cause of his enmity to us wee conjecture must 
be that we would not trust him with any of our 
Burgunny this year nor bu}^ his house both 
wffiich he had hopes off which, made him make 
such hast from Dacca he is very poore and dis- 
pised by almost all people of note here. 
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Tliiisday. 


Agreed with 
the Delolis 
for Severall 
Sorts of 
goods. 


Letters sent 
to Cassum- 
bazar. 


Saturday. 


Presented 
the Dutch 
Doctor. 


Agreed with 
Oepoll for 
Charcon- 

naes. 
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At a Consultation 
Present 

10 Mr. Fytche Nedhani Clieife 
Mr. Richard Trenclifeilcl 
Mr. Jonathan Prickman 

Crepoil Beloll and Moneram Deioll being 
called an agreement was severly made with 
them on termes as formerly for the following 
goods which are to be brought in and prized 
within the month of October next the different 
quantityes they are to provide are as followeth : 

Crepolls part is 

100 : Ps. Nehallewars at 4r. 8a. P. Ps. 

100 : Ps. Oharconnaes at 4: 8 : P. Ps. 

200 : Ps. Do. at 3 : 8 : P. Ps. 

50 : Ps. Orungshies at 4 : 12 ; P. Ps. 

Monerams part is 

100 : Ps. Oharconnaes at 4 : 8 : P. Ps. 

100 : Ps. Do. at 3 : 8 : P. Ps. 

100 : Ps. Orungshies at 4 : 12 : P. Ps. 

Fytche NfiinHAM 
Ri: Trtoxchfeild 
Jonathan Prickman 

11 A generall letter was drawn up read approved 
and sent forward to Cassumbazar by Madatn 
Nedham and John Elliot. 

At a Consultation 
Present 

14 Mr. Fytche Nedham. Cheife 

Mr. Richard Trenchfeild 
Mr. Jonathan Prickman 

The Dutch Doctor having very often been 
with us and administred phisick divers times to 
us all this Sickly time it was thought fitt and 
convenient to consider and encourage him for 
the future to be assisting to Us on all occasions 
it is agreed to present him with 5 : gould 
Mohurs. 

Came to an agreement with Crepoil Deioll to 
take our Burgunny of 235 : peices Oharconnaes 
at Rups. 4 : 8a : Per Ps. on former termes to be 
brougixt in and prized in the month of October 
next on which is delivered him Rups. 1057 : 
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, Letters sent 14 
to.Hngly. ; 


A Generali letter was dra^ni up read approved 
and sent forward to his Worship &ca, in Hngly : 

Fvtche Nebham 
' Ri: Trenoheeild , 
Jonathan Prickman 


Munday. 


Agreed with 
Gnnisham 
for Tangeebs 
and Mul- 
miils. 


At a Consultation 
Present 

16 Mr. Pytche Nedham Cheife 

Mr. Richard Trenchfeild 
Mr. Jonathan Prickman 

Understanding that at Shabazpore vary good 
Tangeebs and Mulmuls are yet to be had such 
as our Honourable Masters wants and cheap 
and Gunisham being called we agreed with him 
and dellivered him Rups. 1000: on Orrutt 2: 
Per Cent to be allowed him for his paines and 
he to give us a true Accompt of all his proceed- 
ings they are to be brought in within 1| months 
from this tyme this way of dealing amongst the 
Rest for the yeare is not thought amiss that by 
finding out the severall Customes of these parts 
we ma}^ for the future know the better how to 
. deale with and hold these Cursed people to 
hardest termes. 

Charges Ge- Jonathan Prickman brought in his Accompt 

nerail past. 0 £ Charges Generali which was read and past as 
followeth: 


JOJSTATHAN PRTCKMAN. Dr. 

Per Contra. 


Cr, 

Augt.— 

Rs, As. G. 

Augt. — 

Rs. As. G. 

1 To Remaines Last 


.31 By Charges Gene- 



month 

104 11 9 

rail . . 

62 

14 10 

22 To Cash . . 

300 0 0 

By Reparations . . 

65 

2 18 



By Servants wages 

120 

1 2 




238 

2 10 



By charges Diett. . 

62 

2 0 



By Ballance 

M)4 

6 19 


404 11 9 


404 

11 9 


The Charges Reparations has many things 
put to its Accompt which should have been in 
charges Generali occasioned by Jonathan Prick- 
man sickness and the Writers not being yet well 
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Th© war©- 
hoas© and 
generaii 
books past. 


versed in Ms Imployment to distinguisli those 
heads exactly .which is hoped for this time will 
be excused. 

The Warehouse Aocompt was delivex^ed in 
read and passed. 

The Generali books of Accompts was read 
and passed: \ Fytohe Nedham 

Ri: Teenchfeild 
Jonathan ' Peickman 


At a Consultation 
Present 

Thnsday. S'ytche Nedham Cheife 

Mr. Richard TrenchfeUd 
Mr. Jonathan Prickman 


Agreed with 
the Deloils 
for severall 
goods. 


Crepoli Deloll and Moneram Deioll and the 
weavers brought by them both being discoursed 
with we came to an agreement with them for 
divers sorts of goods on former termes except 
that the time limited for their bringing in is 
somewhat less they being to be brought in and 
prized within the month of October the Delolls 
parts and sorts of goods are as followeth : 

■■ ■ Ps. ■ Rs. As.' 

Crepolls part is 

Charconnaes . . 100 : at 4 8 F, Ps. 

Monerams part is 

Seerbunds . . . . 150 : at 3 0 P. Ps. 

Orungshies . . . . 68 : at 4 12 P. Ps. 

Charconnaes . . 100 : at 4 8 P, Ps. 


3 Wild gogga 
killed. 





418: in all These 
goods at first we thought could not easily be 
got ready in soe litle time but the Delolls and 
also many weavers assuring us it was feasable 
and giving us incouragement thereto their 
Loomes being now fitted to our breadths we 
agreed forthwith so delivered them money on 
Burgimny for all the aforesaid goods that iioe 
time be lost our Monsoone being very neare : 

Pytghe Nedhaw 
Ri: Trenchfeili) 
Jonathan Prickman 

Here was lately killed by the Mogulls 3 wild 
Goggs in one day within the Towne of Maulda 
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Hired a 20 
house for a 
Godowne. 


Sent letters 23 
<&ca. to 
Hugly. 


The Fousdar 
and Crowry 
visitted us. 


Received a 25 
simple Maha- 
zur by the 
Cozz© 
against us. 


Received let- 27 
ters from 
Poronia. 


Received let- 
ters from 28 

Hugly. gQ 

Sent letters 
to Hugly 
and Cassum- 
bazar. 


one was killed close under Mendy Beages walls 
(of which he dares not say thing) and one 
in a Mussellmans house the other ran into their 
Mtizzett and stayed their an hower till twas 
forct out and at last killed in the river the 
coming of soe many wild beasts in to this and 
other towns about us is occasioned by the ex* 
ceeding bights of the waters which drives them 
from their dens in the woods which are gene- 
rally lower ground then the towns : 

Hyred Delaur Cauns house for a godowne 
Roome (it being of Brick and lies conveniently 
Just over against our other Godowne) for the 
Company es use at 2r. 8a. Per month for which 
a note was given him this day : 

The Conncell mett and drew up a Generali 
letter to accompany our Diary for last month 
and Coppies of our letters to other Pactories 
which being approved of was sent forward to 
Hugly which was what offered : 

This evening both our Fousdar and Crowry 
came to visit us hoping to get something of us 
by faire meanes which thej- saw could not ob- 
taine by foule when after some complements to 
each other we seemed to make a lasting friend- 
ship promising often to visit each other &oa : 

Our Fowsdar got from the Cozze and sent us 
the Mohozzer drawne up against us (by Mondy 
Beages instigation) for eating Pork and throw- 
ing some in the river which conte3med most 
lyes but not against us soe as to doe us any hurt 
tho it had been sent to Rajamaull but on the 
contrary might have turned the Cozze out as 
tis thought by all : 

Came letters from poronia from those men 
we sent thither for wood &;ca. which informe us 
that not any wood or Petre is to be had there 
but by meanes of Nabob Spindar Caun who has 
the Azzarre of all there w’herefore they have 
thought fitt to give the letter and small present 
sent with them for that purpose on which the 
Nabob promised them what they desired and 
ordered them a place to reside in whilest they 
stay : 

Came letters from his Worship &ca. in Hugly. 

The Councell mett and drew up Generali 
letters one for Hugly and one for Cassumhazar 
which being approved was this day sent for- 
ward : 
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Acoompt Cube ant Huoly. Dr. 

Rs. As. P. 

31 To Ballance . . 66245 7 S 


. Per Contra. Or. 

Augt. — Rs. As. P. 

I By Ballanc© last 

month ' .. 54220 7 3 

By I Chest Rose 

water . . . 25 0 0 

8 By Cash from Cas- 

sumbazar . . 12000 0 0 


The presents given out this month was only 
those things mentioned in Consultation of the 
7th Currant to Spyndar Caun ; 

Fytche Nebham 
R i: Trenchfeili) 
Jonathan Prickman 


Cash. Dr. 

Augt.-— Rs. As. 

1 To Ballance mo. . . 820 9|- 

6 To Quicksilver 2 md. 

at 3r. 13a. P. sr. 305 0 
8 To Accompt Currant 
Hugly received 
from Cassum- 
bazar . . . . 12000 0 

26 To Accompt Intrest 
received on Mer- 
chants &ca. on 
Rups. 6843: Bur- 
gunny given out 
at 1 Jr. P. Cent . . 86 8 J 




Per Contra. 

Augt.— 

7 By Ajccompt present 
bought Vizt : 

1 Sword Blade 3r. 

1 box shapes 2r. 

9 By Perranaut princi- 
pal! .. 

By pahlaud and Ram- 
hudder 

By Accompt Intrest 
to perranaut . . 

10 By Herderam Te- 
warre Principal! 

By Accompt Intrest 
to Do. 

By Moneram Deloll 

By Crepoll Deloll . . 

14 By Charges Generali 
presented the 
Dutch Doctor for 
his care of us all 
haveing all been 
sick &ca. 

By Crepoll Deloll . . 

16 By Gunishamdas . . 

19 By Accompt Plate 
Vizt : 1 : Beatl© 
box fine weight 
sicca Rups. 69 1 1 
makeingdo. 
at2|a.p. ru. 9 4 
1 : plate to 
do. fine wt. 
sicca . . 58 0 
making do. 
at 2.1a. p. 
ru. wt. . . 9 1 


Cr. 

Rs, As. 


5 0 

1000 0 

300 0 

10 13 

2060 0 

13 5| 
1276 0 
1837 8. 


62 13 
1067 8 
1,000 


136 0 


By Jonathan Prick- 
man for Ex- 
pences 

20 By Moneram Deloll 
By Crepoll Deloll 


3l By Ballance 


300 

1223 

450 


‘10720 16i 
. . 2490 2| 


13 . 


1918 .] The 


Factory Re- 
^cords. Maul- 
da, voL 1. 


Mundy. 


Acco. of 
Cash past. 

Agreed to 
present the 
Governours. 
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Matilda September 
At a Consultation 
Present 

6 Mr. F^'telie Nedham Clieife 

Mr. Robert Treachfeild 
Mr, Jonathan Prickman 

The Accompt of Cash for last month after 
perusall was passed the I’emaiiies at the end of 
Ditto month was found to be Rupees 2490 : 2 
Being noAV upon prizing our goods \rhich are 
come in and the Governours all being very 
hungry after gifts and endeavouring dayly to 
put tricks upon and to ensnare us that soe per- 
haps they might force somewhat from us and 
not to be beholding for it to us (as they now 
say they are not for wdiat given them in Ma}^ 
last when his Worship was here esteeming that 
as accidentali b,y his coming hither) therefore 
to satisfy them in some reasonable measure that 
they may befrind us on occasion if should have 
any quarrells with our weavers &ca. in prizing 
goods from them it is agreed to get ready the 
following presents viztt : 

To the Cozze of Rajamaull 2 pairs of spectacles 
1 green 1 white glasse. 

To our Fousdar Ramabeage viztt. 1 : yard 
Scarlett 2'| yards ordinary Red Broadcloth 1 
box with Shapes 1 knife twisted and tipt with 
silver 1 pair of Green spectacles 10: botles 
of Rosewater. 

To his peesdust 1 pair Spectacles J j^-ard Broad- 
cloth ordinary. 

To Jemsheirbeage our Crowry viztt : 1 yard 
Scarlett 2| yards Ordinary broadcloth 1 : 
Tryangular glasse 1 knife reathed and tipt 
with silver ; 1 do. wrought 10 : botles Rose- 
water. 

To the Cozze viztt. J yard Scarlett 2J yards 
Broadcloth ordinary red 1 knife wrought 5 
botles Rosewater. 

To his Peesdust 1 yard Broadcloth Ordinary : 
it is also concluded to visit our Fousdar and 
Crowry this Afternoone : 

Ri : Trbnghfeild 
Jonathan Prickman 
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Visited the 
Governours. 


Prized 

goods. 

Prized 

goods. 

Sent the pre- 
sent to the 
Crowry, 
Prized 
goods 

An earth- 
quake. 
Nothing 
offered. 

The Fous- 
clars servants 
quarreled 
with the 
Dutch. 

An arrow 
yhott into 
our house. 


Sent 200 : 
Rups. to 
Simbodas. 


Received 
letters from 
Hugly. 
Delivered 
out 500r. to 
buy Mui- 
muls and 
Tangeebs at 
Shabazpore. 


Aboute 4 in the Afternoon© we went all 3 of 
us to visit our Governours as above who in 
hopes that they now should at least [obtain ?] 
somewhat of their desires to draw' some thing 
from us treated us very civilly. 

6 Prized divers sorts of coloured goods. 

7 This day was spent in prizing coloured goods 
divers sorts sent the present to Jemeshierbeage 
our Crowry which was agreed to be given him 
as above. 

8 Prized coloured goods as Elatches &ca. 

About 9 at Night wms an earthquake lasting 

2 Minutes. 

9 The Oounceld mett but nothing extraordi- 
nary offered : 

A great Stir "was this day raised by the Poiis- 
dars servants at the Dutch Eactory fighting at 
their dore with there people where many of 
them w^ent off with broken pates as not many 
daies before they did from our dore which w^as 
the best Justice could be had to right our selves. 

12 About 1: a Clock at night a broad Iron 

pointed Arrow’ w-as shott into our house and 
almost hit a pion that slept at our dore where- 
upon a great complaint was made to the Pous- 
darwdthali threatning him to send the Arrow 
to Dacca (feea. if he w’ould not give us satisfac- 
tory Justice whereupon he seemed very hott on 
our side but that was soone cooled after he had 
ransaked all the widoes moody es and weavers 
houses about us and taken mony from them 
who possibly never had an arrow in their lives 
(and called manj^ to see his zeale for 

Justice) which was all he gott. 

13 On advice from Simbodas as our Goinaustah 
at Daudpore that more fine Mulmulls and Tan- 
geebs was to be had wherefore we sent Mm 
Rups. 200 for do. Aecompt this day which was 
not offered. 

15 In the evening came letters from Hugly. 

16 Delivered Gunishamdas Rups. 500 : more to 
buy Mulmuls and Tangeebs att Shabazpore 
having had advice from our Tagadgeers that 
good cloth was yet to be had for ready mony 
and cheape of the Companyes lengths and 
breadths which we every were from our first 
coming have alwaies encouraged the w^eavers to 
make which hereafter may be of no small ad- 
vantage to us divers waies our remaines will be 
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The Dutch 
are giving 
out Biirgun- 
ny. 

A fire hapn- 
•ed in Town©. 


less and not soe dangerous and the weavers will 
be more fixed to us liaveing alwaies a certaine 
market! for their Cloth &ca. 

The Dutch have latety begun their new 
burgunny and given out some thousands of 
Rupees and have Rupees 50000 : more now on 
the way hither from Cassumbuzar. 

18 About I Night was a great fire in Maulda tho 
we thanke God it did not come near us for we 
have a good deale of thatch about our house. 


At a Consultation 
Present 

Munday. 20 Mr. Fytche Nedham Gheife 

Mr. Richard TrenchfeUd 
Mr. Jonathan Prickman 


The Generali Books of Accompts for last 
month was read and passed Mr. Prickman 
brought in his Accompt of the Warehouse which 
was passed and also his Accompt of Charges 
Generali as followeth : 


Jonathan Prickman. 

Dr. 

Per Contra. 


Or. 

Augt. — 

1 To Remames 
month 

19 To. Cash 

Rs. As. G. 

last 

. . 104 6 19 
.. 300 0 0 

Augt. — 

31 By Charges Genii. . . 
By Reparations 

By Servants Wages. . 
By Charges Dyett . . 

Rs. As. G. 
83 12 7 
3 7 3 
119 15 13 
64 15 0 




By Ballance 

272 

132 

2 3 
4 16 


404 

6 19 


404 

6 19 


A Generali This morning early a Generali was drawn up 

HuV^ and now approved and sent forward to his Wor- 

sMp&ca. inHugly: 

Ri : Trefchfeild 
Jonathan Prickman 


Letters re- 
ceived from 
hugly .and ' '' 
Oassumr :. / ; ■ 
bazar. 


21 Came letters from the Worshipfull Matthias 
Vicent &ea. in hugly and also from Mr. Edward 
Littleton &ca. in Cassumbazar with Rups. 5000 : 
Accompt the Honorable Company in Charge of 
Samuel Pine and one pion on their Factory 
Budgera. 
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A general! Sent letters to Cassumbazar by Samnell Pine 

sent to Cas' advising of the receipt of the mony sent by him, 
sumbazar. 29 A Generali was drawn up aproved and sent 
to the Worshipfiill Matthias Vincent &ca, in 
hugly : 


Accompt Currant Hugly. Dr . 

Sepi.. — Rs. As. G. 

31 To Musters Over- 
charged in our 
Diary last mav 10 0 
ToBallance 71244 7 3 


71245 7 3 


Per Contra. Or. 

Sepr. — Rs. As. G. 

1 By Ballaiice last 

month . . 66245 7 3 

21 By Gash from Cas- 
sumbazar . , 6000 0 0 


71245 7 3 


29 Many Consultation daies this month has 
passed without notice herein nothing of moment 
offering in them : 

Fy : Nebham 
■R i: Trenchpeilb 
Jonathan Prtckman 


Cash. 


Dr. 

Per Contra. 


Cr. 

Sepr. — 

Bs. 

As. 

Sepr. — 

Bs. 

As. 

1 To Ballanee last 



3 By Gunishamdas . . 

600 

0 

month 

2490 

n 

6 By Accompt presents 



21 To Acot. Currt reed. 



. viztt: 



from Cassum- 



1 Try angle 



bazar . . 

6000 

0 

glasse : 2^ 



31 To Accot. In treat 



1 box with 



reed, of Mer- 



Shapes : 2 



chants &ca. on 



■ ■ 

4 

8 

1 200 Bups 

15 

0 

13 By Symbonaut 

200 

0 




By Gunishamdas . . 

600 

0 




23 By Jonathan Prick- 






man . . 

300 

0 





1604 

8 




30 By Ballanee 

6000 iOJ 


7505 

V 


7506 

2i 


Fytche Nedham 
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Munday. 


Accompt 
Cash passed. 


Received 
letters from 
Hugly. 


Wednesday. 


The Vaqueeli 
ordered to 
goe to Poro 
nia to pro- 
cure the 
wood &ca. 
enordered. 


1000: Rups. 
delivered to 
the Vaqueeli. 


Maldu Dia/ry and GonsidtaUons 


Matilda October 1680 : 

At a Consultation 
Present 

4 Mr. Fytche Nedliam Gheife 
Mr. Richard Trenchfeild 
Mr. Jonathan Prickman 

The i^ccompt of Cash being perused was 
passed the remaines being found to be Rups. 
6000 : 10 : J : which was al the matter of Con- 
sultation that this day offered : 

Fytche Nedham 
Ri: Thencheeild 
Jonathan Prickman 

5 Came letters from Hugl^^ and an abstract of 
a Fort Generali dated August the 12 : 1680. 

At a Consultation 
Present 

6 Mr. F.ytche Nedham Cheife 
Mr. Richard Trenchfeild 
Mr. Jonathan Prickman 

Haveing lately had letters from our Gomans - 
tas att Poronia advizeing that they had bought 
yett but 200 : timbers (which alsoe wee beleeve 
to be very deare) and the}?" haveing given us 
soe little and soe blind an Accompt of the Salt 
petre business in those parts about w'hich wee 
had soe fully ordered them that now it is 
thought fitt and agreed to Employ our Vaqueeli 
in that business for that wee understand there 
is little to be done but by the Nabob Spinyard 
Caun that wee have at present not mucK busi - 
ness for him here but what our other Servants 
will be able to doe all, our petty Governours 
being now at one with us therefore haveing first 
largel,y Instructed him about takeing an Accompt 
of the Salt petre made in those parts and to 
bring a patterne of it to send home this yeare 
and to buy what wood more wee shall w^ant for 
building our Factory for Compleating of which 
wee have Delivered to him Rups. 1000 : (for 
which he is to be accomptable) and 2 : yards 
ordinary broadcloth to be given the Nabobs 
Duan to make his entrance into our busines 
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Lead Sould. 


Wrote to 
Huglj. : 


Beceived.a 
Generali and 
a Invoyce of 
8 : Chests 
Silver. 


Prized goods 
and wrote to 
RajamaulL 


when arives there ordriiig him alsoe that if iiee 
found Phahlaud and Ramhudder any waves to 
have abused our. trust put in them then to seeze 
theire papers and send hither with Phalaiid to 
be examined here but otherwise if he found 
they could be assisting to him to keep one or 
both of them with him till our busines be 
finished which hope will be in few dayes to our 
Content: 

Agreed with and soiild to Permanuiid’ Saw 
Lead 40: mds.'20': Seers at 8: rs. 2 : a. Per 

Md : Hiigly weight ; Fytohe Nedham 

Ei: Teekchpeild 

JONATHAH PrICKMAN 

6 : Prized white cloth as Mulmulls and Seer- 
bunds 

7 A letter of large advice being drawn up read 
and approved was this dav sent forward to 
Hiigly: ■ 

8 Prized Mulmulls' and Eeyiis from Monerams 
weavers. 

, 9 ' Prized goods, and in the evening vizited our 

Fousdar. 

10 Prized Tangeebs and Mulmulls from Crepolls 
weavers and in the evening late wee sent the 
present to the Eousdai’ agreed to be given Mm 
last month ; 

14th: 15th: and 16th: prized Tangeebs and 
Mulmulls from Gunneshamdas : 

17 At night came letters from his Worship &ca. 
in Hugly with Invoyce of 8 : Chests Silv€ir on 
the way hither amounting to. with Charges Eaips. 

. 6290:6: 14a: but- wee .doubt - twill not at all 
suply our wants because here is noe Merchants 
to buy it or any part thereof, for which reason 
wee shall not be able to give out new Bergunny 
soe soone as wee desired and are now ordered 
wliich will hinder us much Causing the loss of 
many of our best weavers to the Diich &ca. 
they dayly endeavour to gett as v*ee have often 
advized, and besides the best and cheapest 
thred will be bought up the "Dncli haveing given 
out upwards 60000: Rups. already on white 
Cloth. 

18 Prized goods from Gunneshamdas alsoe wrote 
to our Rajamaull Vaqaeell to try if Could find 
any Merchant that would buy any of our silver 
" that is Comeing and send tliem to us. 
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Received 
letters from 
Rajamaiill. 


Received a 
generail from 
Hugly. 


19 Prized goods from Gunneshamdas and Ore- 
polls weavers. 

20 Prized goods from Crepoll in the morning and 
after^vards came foule weather which was to 
dark to prize fine goods in. 

Came news from our Rajamaull Vaqueell that 
noe Merchants would come hither to buy Silver 
without which att that distance they cannot 
well be dealt with. 

21 Foule weather. 

22 Prized goods from Monerams weavers. 

23 Prized Dos. goods. By a Cassambuzar peon 
Came the Hugly generail sent by the treasure 
boates who informed us that the sayd boates 
were stoped in the w'ay and that a peon was 
gone to Cassambuzar being near there to Com- 
plaine and Cleare them. 

24 Prized fine white and Coloured goods from 
CrepolLs weavers. 

25 Prized Coloured goods from Ditto. 


At a Consultation 
Present 

Mr. Fytche Nedham Cheife 
Mr. Richard Trenchfeild 
Mr. Jonathan Prickman 

The Generail bookes of Accompts being 
brought up to this time were Read and passed 
and alsoe the Accompt of the warehouse. 

The accompt of Charges Generail was Read 
and passed as followeth : 


Jonathan Prioeman. 

Dr, 

Per Contra. 


Gr. 

Sepr.' — 

Rs. As. O. 

Sepr. — 

Rs. As. G. 

1 To Remaines 

last 





, month. . 

. . 132 

4 0 

30 By Charges Genii. . . 

48 

12 0 

26 To Cash .. 

,.300 

0 0 

By Servants wages . . 

128 

0 0 




By Charges Dyett . . 

69 

0 8 





239 

12 8 




By Remaines 

192 

7 12 


432:; 

4 0 


432 

4 0 


A general! A Generail Letter being now drawn up was 

sent to Read and aproved and ordered to be sent for- 

ward Imediately to Hugly advizeing his Wor- 


Bookes of 
Accompts 
passed. 
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ship &ca. the difficulty wee shall find to sell the 
silver that is comeing and the great inconveni- 
enc 3 ^ wee shall suffer thereby for want of ready 
mony to give our weavers on new Burguiiiiy for 
next yeare most of theire hands being now 
empty and the Duch dayly practiseing and use- 
ing theire utmost Indeavours to gett them from 
us &ca. wherefore wee doe not yet take our 
remaines of any body nor shall not till have 
mony to give out again but order them to buy 
thred with it and what more can procure which 
may be a meanes to hinder them goeing to the 
Duch or Pitan Merchants for some time tho tis 
shure they cannot Subsist and lye Idle long, 
therefore tis hoped a speedy suply wdll be 

Fytohe Nbdham' 

Ri: Tbenchfeild 
Jonathan Prickman 


ordered us : 


Saltpetre 26 
boates 

passed Kaja- 
maull. 


Bullion ac- 27 
rived. 


Sould Quick- 
silver. 

28 


Prized Coloured goods froiii Crepoll. Came 
letters from our Rajamauli Vaqueell advdzeing 
that the Honorable Companys petre boates from 
Pattana passed that place the 22 : Curt : in 
theire way to Hugly soe hope they may gett 
there in time. 

At night arrived the boat with 8: Chests 
Bullion qt : 26 : Ingotts in Charge of 4 : peons 
wffiich was housed the same hower. 

Sould Goopeenaiit 20: Seers Quicksilver at 
3rs : 13as : Per Seer ready mony. 

Prized Sundry goods from MoneramvS weavers. 


At a Consultation 
Present 

Mr. Fytche Nedham Cheife 
Mr. Richard Trenchfeild 
Mr. Jonathan Prickman 

Haveing news from our Taggadgeers at Sha- 
bazpore and those parts that those goods wee 
gave out for our selves to the weavers are ready 
to prize wee pitched on Richard Trenchfeild to 
goe thither who can now best be spared (tho 
none well for our assistance is but very small 
and Considering the indisposition of body wee 
have had in this place) but Gunneshamdas a 
Merchant of this place and others with whome 
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Sent Benar- 
sedas to 
Shafoazpore. 


wee deale heareing wee intend to send an Eng- 
lishman thither to prize goods desired ns by 
noe means to doe it but next yeare when had 
more time to daily with them for by report o£ 
all (and our owne experience when there) they 
are mighty stiff rogues to deaie with and they 
haveing great quantities of our cloth there to 
prize which the weavers refuse to doe till ours 
is done therefore to avoyd charge and exceed- 
ing trouble and the danger of not haveing ours 
nor the Merchants goods there prized this yeare 
to goe home being very late in the yeare it was 
thought fitt and agreed to deliver those con- 
cerns of ours in those parts to Benarsedas to 
prize which may make the goods be Cheaper 
and come in better time wherefore wee have 
now delivered to him all the weavers and De- 
lolls noates taken there and he is to give us a 
true and faithful! Accompt of all. Wee have 
likewise privately ordered our Delolls there to 
bring us a true accompt that wee may not be 
deceived promiseing them new Burgunny : 

Pytche Nedham 

Ri: Trenohfeild 

Jonathan Prickman 


Received a 30 At night Came letters from Hugly with a 
Generali Coppy of a Fort St. George Invovce for our 

from Hugly. Imetation : 


Accompt Ctobant HTjonv. Dr. Per Contra. Cr. 

Sept. — Rs. As. G. Sept. — * Rs. As. G. 

31 To Bailance 134151 5 3 1 By Ballance last 

month .. 71244 7 3 

27 By Bullion .. 62686 .6 0 

By Charges Mer- 
chandize .. 220 8 0 


134151 5 3 


31 Divers Consultation dayes this month has 
passed nothing offering of a sett Consultation : 

Fytohe Nedham 
Ri: Trenchfbild 
Jonathan Prickman 
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Cash. Dr . Per Contra. Gr . 


B©pr. — K'S, As. 

1 To Ballance last- 

month . . . . 6000 lOJ 

6 To Lead for 40 mds: 

28 Seer : at 8rs : 

2as ; Per maund 330 1 1 
27 Quicksilver 20 Seer at 

3rs: i3a: Per Seer 76 4 


6407 9J 


Sepr. — Rs.' As. 

6 By Hurry Churn Va- 

queell act. wood 1000 0 

By Jonathan Prick- 
man for Cureing 
goods &ca. . . 500 0 

16 By Jonathan Prick- 
man to defray 
charges General! 300 0 

By Do. for cureing 

goods .. .. 200 ,0 

21 By Fytehe Kedham 
Accompt Sallary 
from the 25 March 
to the 29 : past . . 90 If 

By Ri : Trenchfeild on 
Do. Acco : from 
31 : October to 
the 29: Septem- 
ber last . . 90 7| 

By J onathan Prick- 
man Do. Accompt 
from the 25 March 
to the 29 : Sept : 44 7 

27 By Gunneshamdas on 
Tanjeebs and Mul- 
mulls bought . . 1000 0 
31 By Seerbunds 90: ps: 

bought . . 159 3 


3384 34 

By Ballance . . 3023 5§ 


6407 9i 


Fytche Nedham 


Thirsday. 


Presented 

Suokdev© 

Bay. 


Wlaulda November 1680 : 

At a Gonsultation 
Present 

Mr. Bichard Trenchfeild 
Mr. Jonathan Prickinan 

: Ha veing advice from Bajetpore that Siicke* 
deveray Goveriiour of the parts there aboiites 
hindred our btisines and denied to let our goods 
pass 'his. Country on our Dustick whereby and a 
: letter from him to us his wants were mderstood 
therefore; it;, was agreed to send him 1 yard 
Scarlet and'. l yard Broadcloth ordinary green to 
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Merchants 
came to buy 
our silver 
but came to 
no agree- 
ment. 


Accompt of 
Cash passed. 


Writ to 
Hugly. 


Our Crowry 
forbid the 
washers and 
Nurdaes to 
take our 
Cloth. 


Writ to Cas- 
sumbazar 
about our 
Crowry. 


Saturday. 


Presented 
Mera Siad 
Beage. 


secure his friendship to us for that he is reported 
to be a great theefe who elce possibly after he 
has let our boate goe may send people to rob 
them &ca. 

Calling to minde the great want we have of 
mony to be giveing out on new Burgunny the 
Merchants and Shroffs were called to try if 
could agree for any of the >Silver Ingotts now 
b}^ us before whome essaies were made but 
could come to no agreement for that they made 
the Essaies differ very much from our In voyce 
soe could come to no agreement nevertheless 
they desired to try againe another day to which 
time it is referred. The Accompt of Cash for 
last month being perused was passed and the 
remaines being Rups : 3023 : 5f ; 

Fvtohe Nedham 
Ri : Trenchpeild 
Jonathan Prickman 

5 Prized White Goods. 

6 Do. 

8 Sent letters to the Worshipfull Matthias Vin- 
cent &ca. Councell and prized Coloured and 
White Goods. 

A great Stir was this day at both our 
Governours betwixt them and our Washers 
hailing them for Curing our goods and f orbiding 
them medling with any more &ca. but that 
blast we soone calmed by sending Merasied 
beage with our Vaquell to those Hungry Dogs. 

9 Clement Du Jarden and Dudly Pearce arrived 
here from Cassumbazar. 

10 Sent letters bo Cassumbazar about our 
troubles from our Crowry of forbiding us give- 
iiig out Burgunny and the people taking any of 
us and taking notes of them to that Purpose. 

At a Consultation 
Present 

13 Mr. Eytche Nedham Cheife 

Mr. Richard Trenchfeild 
Mr. Jonathan Prickman 

Merasirard beage one of Mahometts Race 
having been our good friend on divers occasions 
helping to Clear our busineses with our Gover- 
nours being a noted man for his understanding 
and continuall Imployment here night and day 
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to Mittigae and keepe peace oh ail sides (elce 
tis thought impossible Maulda or theses Gover- 
nours could not long reniaine) wherefore to 
keep such a friend ready on all occasions it is 
agreed and thought necessary to present him 
with the following things viztt. | ,yard scarlet 
1 1 yard Fine Green 1 knife tipt and wreathed 
and also the Droga of the Cacherry 1 : yard 
Ordinary red cloth and 1 pair Sissers : 

Fy : Medham . 

Ri: Tbenoheeild 

JoKATHAN PeICKMAK 

Thftives 14 At Night news was brought us from the fous- 
about towne. dar that should looke to our selves for that 
many people was seen in a wood armed not far 
from the towne suspected to be theives which 
made us prepare accordingly. 

At a Consultation 
Present 

Mimday. Mr. P 3 ^tche Nedham Cheife 

Mr. Richard Trenchfeild 
Mr. Jonathan Prickman 

Galling to minde that what mony was given 
out on Burgunny to Severall in May and to the 
16th June past their was no intrest or Dustore 
taken on Rups. 27658 : according to the Wor- 
shipful! Agents late Orders because the people 
would not by noe meanes (not understanding 
it) alow those Imposts ordered to be taken but 
now proposing and urging the same we have in 
a manner forced them to concent to pay the 
same tho. most of their goods are prized pro- 
mising to remember them if they doe our busi- 
nes well another time with ^\4iich thc}^ seeme 
contented tho. truely We thinke they have hard 
measure as the goods are Prized and ought to 
have some consideration wherefore and for their 
further Tncouragement and fastning them to us 
when their goods are well prized we thinke fitt 
to give them or some of them a Seerpaw of a 
Shaiill a peece or such like. 

The Generali books of Accompts being 
perused was passed the Warehouse Accompt 
also passed and also the Accompt of Charges 
Generali for last month as followeth Viztt : 


Agreed to 
take the 
Dusture of 
the Mer- 
chants &ca. 
for the mony 
paid them 
from May to 
the 16 th 
June.. 


Bookes of 
Accompts 
Aca. passed. 
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Jonathan Prickman. 

Dr , 

Per Contra. 


Or. 

Octr. — 

Rs. 

A. P. 

Octr. — 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

1 To'Remaines 

last 


31 By Charges General! 

92 

2 

0 

month 

.. 195 

0 0 

By Servants Wages 

139 

3 

0 

16 To Cash 

.. 300 

0 0 

By Charges Dyett . . 

61 

2 

3 





292 

7 

3 




By Ballance 

199 

8 

9 


492 

0 0 


492 

0 

0 


Fytche Nebham 
R i : Trenchfeild 
Jonathan Prickman 


Clement Du Jardon and Dudly Pearce went 
hence for hiigly. 

Came letters from hugly. 

At Night Mr. Robert Littleton came hither 
by boate. 

At a Consultation 
Present 

Mr. Fytche Nedham Cheife 
Mr. Richard Trenchfeild 
Mr. Jonathan Prickman 

Having found cause in this place by the dayly 
troubles we have had from our Crowry and 
Fousdar on every litle trick they can finde and 
Catch as to make and imploy friends to doe our 
busines with them sometimes and not be dayly 
and howerly arguing it our selves this day we 
went to See peerzadda who is Jagerdar or Mel- 
lick of Shaupore and other townes thereabouts 
where we have a quantity of good White Cloth 
made and for that he has the report of an In- 
genious Young man and for his holynes is 
highly esteemed here therefore to make him our 
friend as the way of this Country is it is 
thought fitt to prevent {sic) him as followeth 1| 
ysbid Ordinary Red and J yard Ordinary Green 
I knife and 1 paire Sissers : 

Ri: Trenchfeild 

Mr. Robert Littleton went hence for Hugly. 


16 

18 

19 


Wednesday. 24 


Agreed to 
present the 
Peerzadda. 


25 
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Saturday at 
Night. 


Agreed with 
Peerma- 
nundsaw for 
the Silver, 


A boate of 
goods sent to 
iiugly. 

Sent a boat© 
with goods 
to hugly. 


At a Consultation 
Present 

27 Mr. F\^tche Nediiani Clieife 
Mr, Richard Trenchfeild 
Mr. Jonathan Prickman 

Peermanundsaw being called at last we came 
to an agreement with him for all the Silver 
Ingotts in our house being 26 : at 209 Riips : 
12a: good peet of 10: Mass for each 240: Sic- 
caes weight the Sil ver to be made equal! with 
Rialls f according to which Accompt is to be 
made allowing Rialls to burne 6: Riittees 2: 
Chaule in 1 Sicca Rupee weight to make it fine 
Silver the Essayes or Chasnees of each Ingott 
are to be made here but if we doe not agree 
aboute them they are forthwith to be sent to 
the Mint of Rajamaull and as the};^ shall there 
come better or worse we are on both sides 
obliged to stand to the mony Rups. 5000 : is to 
be paid Munday next and the rest all within 
25 : dales by degrees from this day : 

Fy: Nedham 
Ri : Trenchfeild 
Jonathan Prickman 

28 At Night dispeeded a boate qt. 20 Chests 
coloured goods with Generali Advices to hugly. 

29 This Morning sent letters to his worship &ca. 
Dated the 27th with our Diary for last month. 

At Night dispeeded a boate with 17 Chests 
Coloured Goods with Generali advices thereon 
to Hugly. 

Accompt Currant is as Per last month : 

Fytche Nedha'm 
Ri: Trenchfeild 
Jonathan Prickman 
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Cash. 


Dr, 

Pee Coktba. 


Or. ' ' i 

Novr. — 

Rs. 

As. 

Novr. — 

Bs. 

As., 1 

1 To Ballance last 



6 By J ona : Prickman . , 

500 

0 . ;i 

month . . 

3023 


8 By Charconnaes 181 . . 

440 

H ' 

8 To Quicksilver 10: 



10 By CrepoU . . 

303 

7 ■ ■ 

' Seer at 3r : 13a: 

38 

2 

12 By Charconnaes 39 . . 

93 

H 

!5 To Aceo. Interest for 



By Orungshies Ps. 3 . . 

U 

8 

what reed, on 



13 By Rarityes for 60 



27558 paid Bur- 



Sissers . . 

12 

0 

gunny from the 



By Orungshies Ps. 29 

100 

14 

first May to the 



16 By Seersuccaes Ps. 15 

97 

8 , 

I6th June at 



By Orungshies 35 

144 

14 

Ir: 4a:.. 

344 

n 

27 By Cunjem unsaw Prin- 



24 To Lead 2md : 5 at 8 

17 

0 

cipal! . . 

1000 

0 ■ , j 

30 To Quicksilver 20Sr : 



By Accompt Intrest 1 : 



3r ; 13a : 

76 

4 

month to Do. . . 

10 

0 ! 




29 By Charconnaes Ps. 42 

99 

12 ■ !: 




By Seerbunds 30 

46 

15 i 




By Reyngs 4 

20 

0 ■ ■ 1 




By Orungshies 

22 

8 




By Weavers Tangeebs 

630 

0 





3438 

15 




30 By Ballance 

60 

4 j 


3499 

34 


3499 

3 


Fy: Nedham 


Factory Maldci Diary mo, December 1680. 

Records, 

Maldah 1. At a Consultation 

Present 

Mr. Pytche Nedham Cheif 
Mr. Richard Trenchf eild 
Mr. Jonathan Prickman 

The Accot. of Cash being perused and ex- 
amined was passed the remaines being found to 
be Rups- 60 : 4Ja : the end last month. 

Haveing divers times attempted and used 
our utmost endeavours to buy the ps : of ground 
pitched upon by the WorshipMl Matthias Vin- 
cent when here (upon good termes) in Vaine, 
at length Rajaray Chowdry invited us to goo 
and see a peice of his land lying on the other 
side the River about 2 little miles distant from 
Malda which we liked and after many Consults 
and treaties we Game to an agreement with him, 
and this day our papers for the said ground 
bought of Rajaray Chowdry at Mucdumpore 
was finished haveing the Cozzees Chops and 


Accot. of 
Cash passed. 


Agreed for 
ground to 
build a Fac- 
tory on. 
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Paid for the 
ground. 


Deld. -Raja- 
ray money 
for Brick and 
Stone. 


Gongoyes and' diverrs other witnesses to them, 
' it is the highest land thereabouts and lyetli 
pleasantly and Conveniently by the river side 
which runs there almost due south the extent 
of our ground by. the river is eight Begaes and 
into the. landward seaven Begaes (which makes 
the whole a long Square) each ^Begae qts eighty 
large Coveds of Nine Nailes of an English Yard, 
it is Judged very Convenient to take soe much 
ground or more if might have been had that too 
many of the Natives thatched houses doth not 
Choake us nor endanger the Honble. Compas. 
factory (ordered to be biiiit) by lire &ca: by 
which meanes in other their residences sad 
effect has been produced. 

For the abovesaid C4round Rajaray is now 
paid 300 Rups. not but that the ground is reall^^ 
worth more then double that Summe but be- 
cause at this time he is in great want of money 
to pay the Kings Offifser his Y^early Rent and 
in Danger if it be not paid and for that he Is in 
hopes that by our Coming his village may in 
time become a Citty as it is not unlikely for 
it Stands exceeding well in the middle of clivers 
great towmes of trade where are many great and 
grevious imposts put on the people and their 
goods (which is not in this place) which noe 
doubt will invite many to ])e our Neighbours, 
he has given us a writing alsoe that he will not 
any waies Molest oin* Weavers, Picars. Delols. 
Washers, Cundegurs, Nurdyes &ca. to force or 
other waies to take any Dustore or other Ciis- 
tome of them, whatsoever Save the rent for their 
houses and lands which is a priviledge wee have 
not any where else, we have this da>' alsoe deli- 
vered him Rups : 300 to bring us bricks thither 
hee is onely to be allowed the Charges bringing 
them from Gow’-er in time of the Raines In' 
w^ater which is not far ofiP then and the bricks 
he gives us for nothing and stone alsoe he pro- 
mises at that Rate what shall have Ocu^ation 
for which hope will make our Building much 
the cheaper; «■ Pytche Nedlmns 

day Richd . Trenehf eild 


3 Sorted and packed Goods. 

Troubled by 4 Sorted and packed goods Wee find our 
our Oover- Governors Constant to their ill Natures being 
ready to give us trouble on all Oecations and 
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Goods sent 
to iiugly. 

Reed, iettrs. 
from hiigly . 
Goods sent. 

Letters sent 
to hugly 
with in- 
voyces of 
goods. • 

Letters sent 
to hngiy 
with the 
goods. 


Diary &ea. 
sent to hugly 
by Mr. Prick- 
man. 


for want of other, dayl\" imprisons and hinders 
our Washers Cundigiirs Nurdies &ca. upon 
weake pretences for which Cause our Vaquel is 
forced howerly to goe to one petty Durbar or 
other to release them. 

6 Sorted and packed Goods. 

7 Ditto. 

8 Ditto. 

9 Dispeeded hence one boat with 13 chests of 
goods and advice thereof to Hugly. 

10 Game letters from his Worship) &;ca. in Hugly. 

11 Dispeeded one boat qts 12 chests, 7 Bailes 
and 5 bags with advice thereof to Hiigh^ 

12 A Generali Letter being drawn up Last night 
and now read and approved was sent forwards 
to Hugly with an Invoice dated the 10th Cur- 
rant of 67 chests of goods amounting to with 
charges Rups. 46510. 

15 A Generali being drawn up read and approved 
was sent forward to his Worship &ca. Councell 
in Hugly . with Invoice of the last of our this 
yeares goods Inclosed qts 24 Parcells amounts 
to together with charges Rups. 9023 : 10 : 6 
and advised alsoe of our Want of Cash to begin 
our Dadine {sic) for next yeare our Weavers 
now lying Still. 

19 Mr. Prickman went hence for Hugly accord' 
ing to his Worship &ca. Councells order and 
with him sent our Diary and charges Generali 
to the last November. 


Came letters from his Worship &ca. Councell 


at Hugly : 


Fytche Nedham 


Richd. Trenohfeild 


At a Consultation 
Present 

:\Ionday. 20 Mr, Pytche Nedham Cheif 

Mr. Rich. Trenohfeild 

The books of The Generali Bookes of Accounts bemg 

Accots. brought up to this time was perused and passed : 

.p&SSSCi.'' ^ ■ 

Fytche Nedham 
Richard Trenohfeild 
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At a Consultation 
Present 


Tuesday. 20 Mr. Fytche Nedham Clieif 

Mr, Richard Trenchfeild 

Agreed for Persaud Moode being called we Came to an 

Cossas. agreement with him for Orrua Cossas 20 Guz : 

long and 1 broad on 2 patternes which were 
valued the one at lOr. 12a. and the other at 
8r. 12a. which patternes are onely to guide our 
Judgements at prizing his goods to allow or 
Cut off according as the goods Shall be better 
or worse then his Musters therefore on these 
termes we have delivered him Rups, 6400 for 
200 ps. of 12 rs: per ps. and 400 ps. of 10 rs : 
per ps. Somewhat thinner then the Musters 
which are to be brought in and prized within 
3 mos. and all remaines paid in : 

Fytche Nedham 
Richard Trenchfeild 

Letters sent 30 A Generali was drawn up Signed and sent 
to Hngly. forwards to the Worshipful! Matthias Vincent 

&ca. its Contents being cheifly to desire a Sup- 
ply of money to be giveing out on Putton for 
white cloth and Coloured goods before the Dutch 
gett all our Weavers from us &ca: 


Httgly Account Curbant. Dr, 


Decn — . . 

10 To Sundry Accots. 
15 To Sundry Accots. 
31 To Ballance 


Peb Contba. 


Rs, As. 
46510 0 
9023 lOJ 
78617 m 

134151 


Deer. — 

1 By Ballance 
mo. . . 


Rs. As. 


Fytche Nedham 
Richd. Trenchfeild 
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Cash. 


Df. 

Deer.-” 

Rs. 

As. 

1 To Ballanee last mo. 

60 

4| 

To Paranaut at Intst': 



■ at Ir. Per Ct. . . 

1610 

0 

3 To Permanundsaw . . 

1275 

0 

9 To Do. . . 

700 

0 

14 To Quicksilver 10 rs : 

at 3r. 13a. Per Sr. 

38 

2 

16 To Permanundsaw , . 

1450 

0 

20 To Do. 

1300 

0 

23 To Do. 

3500 

0 

26 To Do. 

3000 

0 

28 To Aect. Interest on 

6400 rs. dadine at 

Per Cent. 

80 

0 


13013 


Per Cootba. Gr . 

Deer. — Rs. As. 

1 By Accot. Building 
for 56 Begaes of 
ground for a fac- 
tory . . . . 300 0 

By Rajaray Chowdry 
on brick and 
stone . . . . 300 0 

3 By J onathan Prick- 

man . . . . 500 0 

10 By Erendees 400 ps. 
at 7r. 10a. Per 
Gorge . . . . 158 8 

By Household Neces- 
saries Vizt: — 

1 Chandeny 31 4 

2 Canats & 

1 privy 51 10 J 

1 Gurry & 

dish to it 17 4 

2 B r a s s 

Candle- 
sticks . . 2 I 

102 3|- 

16 By Saltpeter 5 bags 
qts 2 mds at 81 
Siccas the Seer 
at ir. la. Per md. 10 10 

By Rarities 4 knifes 

brought «.• 3 0 

By Jonathan Prick • 

man . . . . 300 0 

28 By Persaud Moode 

on Orrua Cossas 6400 0 

By Cattle for 1 large 

gray horse . . 324 0 

By do. for 1 do. Rus- 
set Gray . . 243 12 


8636 11: 

ByBallance .. 4377 5^ 


13013 6J 


Fytche Nedham 

Malda Diary mo. January 1680-1. 

At a Consultation 
day Present 

3 Mr. Fytche Nedham Cheif 

Mr. Richard Trenchfeild 

Accot. of Accot. of Gash was perused and passed 

Cash passed. the remaines being found to be at the end of 
last month Raps. 4377 : 5Ja. 
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Agreed to 
take up mo : 
■ at Interest. 


xAgreed with 

diverse 

weavors. 


Bought a 
budgero. 


Generali 

books 

passed. 


Haveing been claiiY a .long time supplicated 
by our Weavers for ]')adine their hands being 
empty and Gimneshamdass a Merchant of this 
place offering to furniBh us with Riips, 17900 : 
good peet and now being a good time to give 
out "Dadine on all our Sorts of goods as \reli as 
to keep our Weavers from goeiiig from us 
therefore it is resolved and agreed to take the 
same to l,ye at Interest (till shall be Supply ed) 
at Ir. 2 a. Per Gent Per month and it Is farther 
agreed to take up wdiat more can be here pro- 
cured that our Investment be not soe backward 
as last 3 ^eare we being ,verv ambitious as well, 
to doe our utmost for our Honble. Masters pro- 
ffit as to sheAv wdiat quantities of goods this 
place will afford. 

Mani^ Weavers and picars being called u'e 
Came to an agreement for divers sorts of goods 
on Musters as follow' : Vizt. Seerbunds 500 ps. 
40 co: long and I broad at 1| rs. Fet ps. Elat* 
chaes 301 ps. to be 30 co : long and 2 broad at 
9 rs : Seersuckers 147 ps. do : length and breadth 
at 8 rs. Per ps. Cliandeiiyes 72 ps. do: length 
and breadth at 6 rs. Per ps. Sooseys 35 ps. do : 
length and breadth at 5r. Per ps. Neliallew^ars 
290 ps. at 4 r. 8 a. to be 36 co : long and 2 broad 
Tangeebs 119 ps. fine to be 40 co : long and 2 
broad Mullmulls 547 ps. fine do : length and 
breadth and Reyngs 117 ps. do : length ami 
breadth, these are all to be brought in and 
prized in 3 months time &ca. as at large in 
their perticiiler Notes given in Bengali writing 
in a Booke for that purpose. 

The Dutch Oheif of this place haveing made 
a handsome Strong Budgero here and being at 
that time called hence to live at Cassani bazar 
was Content to part with it wdierefore it w as 
thought good and agreed to bu>' it for the use 
of the Honble. Company in. this factory it being 
cheap and to forbid our people at Poronia buy 
ing w^ood to make one as formerly w as ordereti. 

The Generali bookes of Accots. for last month 
kept by Bichd: Prickman wus perused and 
passed: Pytche Nedham 

R’iehd. Trenchfeild 

4 Our Pouzdar sent to us to bu\' 9| .yd : fine 
green cloth haveing earnest Occation for It to 
finish his Saddle, wEich w^as Sent him. 
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day 

Wednesday. 5 


At a Consultation 
« Present 

Mr. Fytche Nedliam 
Mr. Richd. Trenciifeild 


Agreed for 
Sevii. goods. 


Agreed for 
goods. 


Agreed for 
goods. 


Agreed for 
goods. 


Haveing made a Beginning in our Dadine the 
3d : Instant the Weavers now hearing of it 
round about begin dayly to flock to us with 
Some of whome this day "we agreed for the fol- 
lowing goods on Musters as the 3d : Currant 
Vizt : 20 ps. Nehallewars 36 co : long and 2 
broad Charconnaes 500 ps. 30 co : long and 2 
broad Seersuckers 21 ps. 30 co : long and 2 
broad Elatchaes 30 ps. 30 co : long and 2 broad 
Tanjeebs 10 ps. and Mullimills 10 ps. Continued 
the 6th day. 

6 This day w^e farther agreed with the Weavers 
on the forementioned termes for the following 
goods Vizt : Nehallewars 280 ps. 36 co : long 
and 2 broad Charconnaes 140 ps. at 42 rs : per 
ps. 30 CO : long and 2 broad. Seersuckers 90 ps. 
do : long and broad Chandenyes 452 ps. do : 
long and broad Sooseys 290 ps. do: long and 
broad at 15 rs : Per ps. Elatchaes 270 ps. do : 
long and broad at 9 rs : Per ps. Reyngs 10 ps. 
40 co : long and 2 broad at 7 rs : Per ps. Tan- 
jeebs 37 ps. fine. Mullmulls 347 ps. fine Conti- 
nued the 7th day. 

7 This da.y we alsoe agreed with more Weavers 
on the former termes for the following goods 
Vizt. Reyngs 20 ps. at 7 rs : Per ps. Tanjeebs 
38 ps. and Mullmulls 20 ps. Wee likewise agreed 
with Gunneshamdass for 500 Tanjeebs of 12 rs : 
Per ps. and 500 ps. Mullmulls of 12 rs : Per ps. 
and OiTua Cossas 1000 ps. thin and fine of 10 rs : 
Per ps. these are alsoe to be prized by Musters 
and he is to be allowed or abated as his goods 
Shall Come out better or worse as more at large 
in his agreement written in our booke for that 
use. Continued the 8th day. 

8 This day alsoe we agreed with divers Weavers 
for the following goods Vizt. Nehallewars 70 ps. 
Charconnaes 20 ps. Seersuckers 20 ps. Chande- 
nyes 10 ps. Elatchaes 44 ps. Reyngs 50 ps. 
Tanjeebs 160 ps. and Mullmulls 270 ps. Perma- 
nundsaw and we haveing tryed divers Essayes 
of our Silver here in vaine they not Comeing 
our right it is now agreed and thought fit to 
send essayeKS of each Ingot to Rajamaul to the 
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Agreed that 
Bi: Trench" 
feiid should 
go with es- 
says to Raja- 
maul. 


That Mr. 
Hedham 
proceed in 
giveing out 
dadine. 


Mr. Trench- 
feild went to 
Rajamaul, 


Bead sold. 


Agreed for 
goods. 


mint and that Mr. Trenchfeild goe aisoe to See 
^ them done and retume spedily keeping himself 
as close as' possible, while he stayes that the 
Durbar people- be not troublesome to him and 
that they should not know of Ms being there 
least it should be ill taken that he yisitts them, 
not, which otherwise might prove expensive. 

It is farther agreed that Mr. Nedham proceed 
in giveing out what Dadine he Can it being a 
good time besides the advantage we shall have 
in keeping the best of those Weavers that 
wrought for us before from the Dutch &ca. 
Herderam Tewarre a Merchant of this place 
haveing promised to lend us 50 or 20000 Rupees 
this day brought in 15500 Rups : peet to l.ye at 
Interest till repa^^ed at Ir. 2 a. Per Cent Per 
Mo : which we readily accepted Imowing that 
tis for our Honble. Masters Proffit for otherwise 
we should loose the Oport unity of haveing two 
Dadines this yeare and that it is cheaper then 
Generally we have it at Cassumbazar. It is 
aisoe further Concluded that Jeamshire Beage 
our Crowry be presented sosnewhat to Stop his 
mouth that he may Ceaze to Molest our people 
and Weavers &ca.' irytche Nedham 

Richd : Trenchfeild 

9 Early this morning Mr. Trenchfeild proceeded 
for Rajamaul with a quantity of each Ingot of 
our Silver enough to make essayes. 

Came to an agreement with more Weavers 
for the following^goods on termes as before Vizt, 
Nehallew'ars 20 ps. Seersuckers 12 ps. and 
Chandenys 18 ps. 

11 Sould Lead 45 md: 17| sr: at SJ Permd; 
Hugly weight. Sould more to Rajamaul 9 md : 
29 sr : at 9 rs : Per md. 

Agreed with more Weavers on the former 
termes for the following goods Vizt. Nehallewars 
10 ps. Charconnaes 100 ps. Tanjaebs 29 ps. Mull- 
mulls 26 ps. The Cozzee of Rajamaul is here and 
piesses us for a present mightil3^ This Even- 
ing the said Cozze of his owne accord Sent us a 
phurd or list of what he expected from us which 
is a thing never used by any but they hapned to 
be most such things as the Dutch have (but we 
never) whither the Bearer was directed to have 
his Bill accepted. 

12 The Crowry Jeameshire beag haveing a long 
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Proseated 
fche Crowry, 


Agreed with 
weavers. 


Agreed with 
weavers for 
goods. 


Bi : Trench- 
feild came 
from the 
Mint. 


dav 

13 


time troubled our business divers Wayes after 
Severall disputes and fruitless Complaints tMs 
evening we gott bim to Come to our factory 
where all his misactings w^ere understood and 
promises of firme and lasting friendship on both 
Sides for the future and he in order thereunto 
promised to Send us the notes he had taken of 
our Delols Merchants Picars &ca. not to have 
to doe with us againe &ca. for which tis thought 
fitt to give him (the thing he soe often trouble 
us for) a Present as was before agreed on in 
Consultation Vizt 1 : yd Scarlet : 1 : yd . ord : 
green cloth 1 very large fine china dish and 19 
other great and small peeces china Ware and 1 
qt Rosewater and to his Vaquel Sudharre Caun 
2 china platters and to the Meirda of his 
Cutcherre J yd ord : cloth. 

Agreed with more Weavers for goods of the 
former termes Vizt. Nehallewars 20 ps. Char- 
connaes 120 ps. Reyngs 20 ps. Tanjeebs 36 ps. 
and Mullmulls 36 ps. 


14 


Farther agreed with Weavers on termes as 
the 3d : Currant Vizt Nehallewars 30 ps. Char- 
connaes 90 ps. Seersuckaes 50 ps. Chandenyes 
70 ps. Soozeys 30 ps. Reyngs 147 ps. Tanjeebs 
148 ps. Mullmulls 157 ps'l 
Mr. Trenchfeild came from the Mint at Raja- 
maul bringing an Account of the Essayes of all 
our Silver Sold as they were made there before 


Mm Vizt : 

Ingot No. 56 better 

13 

dwt : 

burnes 

mass. rutt. ch. 
.. 0 2 4 

57 „ 

17 

5 > 

>> 

.. 0 

1 

4 

58 „ 

17-1 

J5 

)) 

.. 0 

0 

5 

61 „ 

10 

■> 

) t 

.. 0 

3 

0 

62 „ 

14 

} 5 

ys 

.. 0 

2 

0 

63 , 

13 

J> 

it 

.. 0 

2 

4 

64 „ 

m 

? 5 ■ ' 

ft 

..0 

1 

0 

65 „ 

m 

yy 

it 

.. 0 

0 

7 

69 „ 

13i 

j? 

' . yy 

.. 0 

2 

0 

70 „ 

ui 

i? . 

ti 

.. 0 

2 

0 

71 „ 

11 

.>9 

it 

.. 0 

3 

2 

75 

8i 

JJ, 


.. 0 

3 

4 

76 „ 

U 

jy 

, 

it 

.. 0 

4 

4 

77 „ 

16 

if 

it 

.. 0 

1 

2 

117 „ 

0 

?) 

it 

.. 0 

7 

0 

118 worse 10 J 

i.) 

yy 

.. 1 

4 

2 

119 

3 

it 

it 

.. 1 

0 

0 

120 „ 

Si 

it 

it 

1 

1 

0 
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mass, riitt. cli. 


137 better 4| dwt : 

'bu:rnes . . 0 

5 

4 

138 worse 6 

. . 1 

1 

0 

139 ... 0 ,, 

. . 0 

7 

2 

140 .. 17 

„ . . . 1 

6 

0 

145 .. 7 . 

■■ . . 1 

2 

0 

146 .. 8 .. 

■ . . 1 

0 

4 

147 ,, 4 , , . 

. . 1 

2 

4 

148 better 1 ,, 

y. ..0 

6 

6 



Presented 1- T 
Allnmchund, 


Deld: da- 18 
dine to 
weavers. 


Dadine 

given. 


26 


Agreed for 27 
Cossaes with 
Puttnnne- 
mol]. 


now besides this there is the ashes and pots 
wherein the Essa^-es were made to be 'washec! 
and burned out of -which will Come Something 
which must be deducted. 

Out of the ashes and potts above meiitioned 
being ordered b,v a Goldsmith here Came out 
as much as qts 2 chauls to each Ingot wdiieh is 
to be deducted for what each Ingot is made to 
burne above. 

Allumchund Sekedar of Buttedah Gopolpore 
purgona (wherein our nev' ground is) and many 
of our Weavers alsoe Comeing to see us l^egged 
1-} yds Eed cloth Ord: to make him a Saddle 
which was given him. 

Agreed with and delivered Weavers Dadine 
on the former tenues for the following goods 
Vizt Charcoiuiaes 30 ps. Seersuckers (>(> ps. 
Elatehaes 20 ps. Reyngs 34 ps. Tanjeebs 106 ps. 
Mullmulis 60 ps. 

Alsoe we agreed with and delivered Dadine 
to Gungaram and Sambdass Jointly f>eing Piears 
of this place for the following goods Vizt Tan- 
geebs 100 ps. and Mullmulis 150 ps. th(\v are 
alsoe tyed to put a Certaine Xumber of threads 
In the Wai'p of each Sort of cloth as all the 
rest are which hope will make our goods much 
better and evener this yeare then last. 

Sent 1 knife haveiug before promised li to 
the Mail that made our Essayes at the mint. 

Agreed with and delivered Weavers Dadim^ 
as before on the following goods Vizt Xeluiile- 
wars 40 ps. Charconnaes 110 ps. Reyngs 25 ps. 
Tanjeebs 59 ps. and Mullmulis 17 ps. 

Delivered more to Weavers as follow Mzt 
Charconnaes 160 ps. Chandenyes 8 ps. Hoose>’-s 
10 ps. Tanjeebs 45 ps. and Mnlimulls 47 ps. 

Came to an agreement with Puttunemuii for 
1000 ps. Cossas on 4 Musters to be 40 no : long 
and 2 broad to be brought in and prize<l In 3| 
mos: from this time. 
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Quicksilver 

sold. 

Money Sent 
to Raja- 
maiill. 


29 Sould this day 5 seers Quielrsiiver at 4 rs. 
Per Seer. 

31 Sent a Bill Exchange for 200 Rupees to 
Sukedeeve Vaquel of Rajamaull to pay for the 
wood bought for Hugly factory and also© for 
\rhat was Spent to free the Salt peter boats 
when- there. 

Accot, Currant Hugly is as last mo : 

Fytche Nedham 
Richd : Trenchfeild 


Cash. 


Dr. 

Per Contra. 


Or. 

Janry.— 

Rs. 

As. 

J an. — 

Rs. 

As. 

1 To Baliance last mo. 

4377 


3 By Richd : Trench- 



To Permanaundsaw 

7400 

0 

feild . . 

300 

0 

3 To Weavers Tan jeebs 

630 

0 

By Weavers Seer- 



To Gunnesham at 



bunds. . 

875 

0 

Int. at 1 r. 2 a. Pei* 



By boats for 1 large 



Cent . . 

17900 

0 

Budgero 

324 

0 

4 To Permanund 

3850 

0 

By Rosewater for 1 



6 To Ditto . . 

1000 

0 

chest . . 

25 

0 

8 To Ditto . . 

1000 

0 

4 By Gunne.shamdass 

22440 

12 

To Herder am Tewar- 



12 By Accot. presents 



ree at Int. at 1 r. 



for 22 ps. china 



2 a. Per Cent . . 

15500 

0 

ware . . 

27 

0 

11 To Hurresaw 

22 

8 

18 By Richd: Trench- 



To lead 45 md. 17-| sr. 



feild .. 

500 

0 

at Per md. . . 

374 

13| 

By Gungaram & 



To Ditto 8 rod. 29 sr. 



Sarnbdass 

2700 

0 

at 9 rs. Per md. 

78 

84 

27 By Puttunemull 

10000 

0 

12 To Paranaut at Intst. 



30 By Weavers Tan- 



at 1 r. 2 a. Per 



jeebs . . 

10094 

0 

Cent . . 

1000 

0 

By do. Mullmulls . . 

15126 

0 

15 To Permaniindsaw . . 

8000 

0 

By do. Reyngs 

2961 

0 

18 To Ditto . . 

2755 

0 

By do. Eiatchaes . . 

5955 

0 

20 To Ditto . . 

960 

0 

By do. Seersuckers. . 

3200 

0 

24 To Ditto . . 

7000 

0 

By do. Chandenyes 

3780 

0 

26 To Ditto . . 

4000 

0 

By do. Orungshies . . 

1825 

0 

27 To Ditto for a bill . . 

126 

7 

By do. Charconnaes 

4522 

8 

To Ditto .. 

10000 

0 

By do. Nehailewars 

3510 

0 

29 To Quicksilver 5 sr. 



31 By Rajamaul resi- 



at 4 rs. Per Seer 

20 

0 

dence for wood & 



31 To Ramkisno and 



charges of our 



Purtemull 

188 

12 

peterboats pas- 



To Accot. Intst. on 



sing, sent the 



86498 Rups. da- 



Vaquel there . . 

200 

0 

dine at ! r. P. Ct. 

1081 





To Paranaut at Intt 




88365 

4 

at Ir. 2a. Per 



By Baliance 

1052 

Of 

Cent . . 

1450 

0 




To/'Permanund ' 

702 

10| 





89417 



89417 

Of 


F 3 dche Nedham 
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Tuesday. 


Last mos : 
aocot: Cash 
passed. 

Agreed with 
Gunnesham 
for all the 
Gompas lead 
at 8r. 10 a. 
Per md. 


Why lead 
sold well 
here. 


Agreed to 
make SevlL 
thatch con- 
veniencies at 
Mucdum- 
pore. 


Agreed to 
make a ditch 
about our 
new ground. 


Malda Diary mo. February 1680-1 . 

At a Consultation 
clay Present , 

1 Pytche Neclliam (3^^ 

Mr. Riclid : Trenchfeild 

The Accot : of Cash for last nio : after Per- 
usal! was passed the remaiiies being Rups ; 1052 : 
0|a. 

We alsoe Came to an agreement with Guiuie- 
sham for all the Honble : Compas : lead in our 
factory at 8r: 10a: Per m.d : to pa 3 — ready 
money good peet of 10 Mass weight. The 
Reason as we are informed by Merchants that 
our lead is Sold is that none is now Sold at 
Hugly to these parts to Spoyle our Markets hy 
which iiieanes if Continued we Conceive it pos- 
sible to dispose of more of the Honble : Com- 
panies lead then hitherto has been done and at 
better rates whilst none of those pettyfoggers 
(our Oomastehs) has any to undersell us or 
. forestall our Markets. 

Great part of our wood for our Building 
being Come from Poronia and many labourers 
now at our new ground it is agreed to build 
there for the present Some thatched Conveni- 
ences as well for our Stay there Sometimes as 
other things of absolute necessity and alsoe to 
build a brick place with what speed possible 
where our intended Cookeroome and bakehouse 
Shall Stand, which till the other buildings are 
iinished may Serve for a Godowne to Secure 
the Compas : puttun goods from hre good part 
of which God willing we intend to prize and 
Cure there which will Save the Chop tmd other 
charges amounting to above 2 a. Per ps., which 
will be Considerable, though what goods are 
made in and about Malda must for this time 
pay those imposts and for the future we hope 
there being soe many Weavers on the otlier side 
the river that Shall have little Oceation of im- 
ploying any here they being most Colotir Wea- 
vers of which we shall find enough for our turno 
on the other side. 

It is farthei: thought Necessary and agreed on 
to make a Ditch or trench about our new ground 
of 3 or 4 Coveds wide (except towards the river) 
alsoe to endeavour to Stop up the thorough 
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Agreed with 
weavers for 
goods. 


Tooke up 
money at 
Interest. 


Our Crowry 
went to 
Haxoo- 
davad. 
Agreed for 
goods with 
several!. 


Our Crowry 
arrived from 
Muxoo- 
davad, and 
presented i 
qrt. Bose- 
water. 
Agreed with 
Cosseram for 
goods. 
Presented 
Sultan yaur 
beag. 


faire or Way by the River by forcing a way 
round onr ground which is Supposed may much 
easier be clone now then hereafter which w^ay 
and keeping up the banck of said Ditch will be 
sufficient landmarks hereafter and keep the 
Natives from incroaching on our ground, there 
is alsoe a low plat in our land neare the banck 
of the River which is Judged hurtfull to our 
ground as it is by reason of the raine ivater 
Standing there and running that way in to the 
River which in time may make a Breach but 
filled up will turne it into the landward which 
is much better, therefore and earth lying neare 
it tis thought Convenient and ordered to be 
filled up the cheapest way possible w'hich is 
Judged about a month hence at the dead time 
of the yeare when poor people have little to doe 
will worke for very little rather then he Idle. 

Divers Weavers being Called we Came to an 
agreement with them for the following goods 
on Dadine on the said termes as the 3d past 
mo : Vizt. 4 peeces Elatchaes 7 ps. Reyngs 30 
ps. Tanjeebs and 40 ps. Mull mulls. 

Cunjemunsaw brought in 6200 Rupees : to 
lye at Interest in our hands for 1 r : 2a: Per 
Cent Per mo. till repayed : 

Fytche Nedham 
Richd : Trenchfeild. 

2 Jeameshire beage our Crowry went thence 
this day for Muxodavad. 

Carne to an agreement with Muttucksaw, 
Treporesaw and Muctaram Joyntl}?^ on Musters 
for 200 Tangeebs and 200 ps. Mullmulls on the 
Same termes as with others before, and alsoe 
with Divers Weavers for the following goods 
Vizt. 100 ps. Charconnaes at 4 r : 8a: Per ps. 
10 ps. Sooseys 30 ps. Tangeebs and 30 ps 
Mulimulls. 

14 Jeameshire beag Came back from Muxodavad 
who being weary after his Journey Sent to us 
for some Rosewater and 1 quart bottle was 
accordingly Sent him. 

Came to an agreement with Cosseram Saw 
for 25 ps. Tangeebs and 25 ps. Mullmulls on 
Musters as before, Sultaun Yaur Beage the 
Droga of the mints Son Came hither to visit us 
being sent by his father for what may easily be 
guessed wherefore that he should not wholly 
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Agreed with 
weavers for 
goods. 
Presented 
our Foiizdar 
with 3 seers 
copper. 


Arrived' let- 
ters from 
RajamauL 


loose Ills labour we preseuted liinj as fulluus 
Vrzt. 2 fine large wnx figures in one box I Tri- 
angular glass and 1 quart llose w ater, 

16 Agreed witli Weavers for 20 |)s. Tan|eebs as 
before. 

18 Ramabeag our Fouzdar Sent to us to buy b 
or 6 Seers Copper of which we ha<i none hiii 
understanding fiis meaning and not willing to 
displease him we bought 3 seers and sent him 
for \vhich he was very thankefuli and returned 
us man}" Complements, 

20 Came letters from our Vaquel at RajamauJ 
advising us that Mirza Rajub Alle rrho is Buxe 
and Wacka'Ne vice there is alsoe made Ameen 
for the King there in the roome of Meii' Jaffer 
w" ho now has noe I mployment but Droga of the 
Shar w'hich is little worth. 


At a Consultation 
Present 


Mimday. 


21 


Air. Fytche Nedhani Cheif 
Air. Richard Trenchfeild. 


Agreed with 
Sirabodass 
for goods. 

The genii : 

books 

passed. 

Mr. Trench- 
feilds Accot: 
passed. 


Simbodass being called w’e (hnH‘ to an agr<‘e- 
ment with him for 200 y)s. Tanjeebs and 21H) ps. 
Cossas on Alusters very fine and good as i)el’ore 
with others. The Generali bookes of Aecois : for 
last month were read and passed. 

Air, Richd : Trenchfeild brought in his Aitcot : 
of Charges Generali for the last rno : which was 
perused and passed Vi zt. 


RjOHD: THEXCHFEmp. Dr. 


■pEK I'ONTHA. Cr. 


Janry. — 

3 To Casli 
18 To Ditto 


Bs. As. P, 
300 0 0 
500 0 0 


Janry . 

31 By tJiarges (3renIL 
By Charges Cattle 
By Servants Wages 


By Charges Dyefcfe 


Ks. As. P. 
138 7 0 
17 I 14 
173 ID 4 


320 0 2 
04 10 0 


303 10 2 

400 2 14 


^0 0 0 


By Balla.nee 


800 0 0 
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Why our The Occation of our charges last mo. riseing 

charges rise soe high is because the expences goeing to the 

soe high. mint to make essayes of our Silver &ca. was 

put to it aucl alsoe Servants Wages by Reason 
of keeping divers peons extraordinary for our 
business in hand at Poronia &ca. and likewise 
Dandyes to our Budgero \vhich doe ail manner 
of Worke in our new building as well as in our 
house which otherwise would cost more to hire 
people for every perticuler Service therefore tis 
thought Convenient to have them Continued in 
monthly pa}^ w^hich obiidges them to be at hand 
at all Seasons by night as well as by da}^ 

The Accot : Currant Hugly is as last month. 

Fytche Nedham 
Richd : Trenchfeild. 


Cash. 


Dr. 

Per Contra. 


Or. 

Febry. — 

Bs. 

As. . 

Febry. — 

Us. 

As. 

I To Ballance last mo. 

1052 

0| 

2 By Muttneksaw &ca. 



To Cunjemimsaw at 



on goods 

4400 

0 

Intst at 1 r. 2 a. 



16 By Weavers Charcon- 



Per Cent 

6200 

0 

naes 100 ps. 

450 

0 

To Persaud Mo ode . . 

133 

3 

By do. Orungshies 10 

50 

0 

5 To Quicksilver i md. 



By do. Elatchaes 4 

36 

0 

25 sr. at 4 rs. 

260 

0 

By do. Reyngs 7 

49 

0 

18 To Permaundsaw . . 

3800 

0 

By do Tangeebs 105 

1290 

0 

19 To Muctaram &ca. . . 

237 


By do. Mullmulls 95 

950 

0 

To Crepoll 

1613 

13 

18 By Richd: Trench- 



To Moneram 

338 

11 

feild 

300 

0 

To Accot: Intst ; reed: 



By Simbodass his re- 



on 1 1025 R.ups. 



maines 

143 

6 

given out dadine 



By do. on goods 

3800 

0 

at I j- Per Cent . . 

137 

13 

By Accot : presents 






Vizt : 

, 1 box with 






large figures 8 0 

1 Triangular 
glass ..2 8 

10 

8 





11478 

14 




28 By Ballance 

2293 

12i- 


13772 lOJ 


13772 

lOi 


Fytche Nedham. 


Malda Diary mo, MairJi 1G80-1, 

day 

Great fires 4 Here has been in Malda in these three last 
in Malda. dayes 8 or 10 fires that Malda is almost burned 
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Orders arriv- 
ed from 
Dacca to 
pay Jedgea. 


Reed, letters 
from bugly. 


A Perwanna 
Come 

against the 
Pitans. 


Our Gfover- 
nours talk of 
a perwanna 
issuing out 
againKSt us at 
Dacca. 


Thursday. 


downe and this morning the Kiittorah was 
burned with 9 people and much goods. 

5 Our Vaquel brought us news from the .i,)ur- 
bar that there is an Order from Dacca to take 
the Jidgea here. 

A Generali letter being drawn up and ap- 
proved of w'as Sent to the Worshipful! Matthias 
Vincent &ca. in Hugly 'with our Diary for the 
mo. January past. 

7 Came letters from the Worshipfull Matthias 
Vincent &ca. Councell in answer to our divers 
formerly Sent them with a Coppy of Assut 
Cauns Perwanna for Bengali and one for Orixa 
Chauped by the Cozze of xAsmeer and Invoices of 
divers goods on 4 boats amount to Rups : 10574. 

8 Our Governors haveing complained to Dacca 
of the Pitan Merchants power and Stiffness in 
this place whereon is Come a perwanna against 
three of the head of them to turne them out of 
towne wherefore and the Kutterah being burned 
(wherein they lived) they resolved to take 
example by us and goe and live on the other 
side the water and accordingly went all over 
the River this day which soe moved those in 
Office here that the,y went after them and fell 
at their feet and besought them at length 
brought them, back againe tho’ not Contented 
resolving to stay but till a place Can be Made 
for them else where. 

Wee are alsoe enformed by our Vaquel that 
our Governors talke much of a perwanna issu- 
ing out against us in Dacca that we shall give out 
noe dadine on Coloured goods in Malda but be 
forced to buy what meet with in the Bazar of 
their divers lengths and Breadths &oa. pretend- 
ing that our Dadine hinders their Chaupa-Maui 
the Weavers being Soe much longer weaving 
our goods then they are those of the Bazar 
Sorts and divers Such like pretences. 

At a Consultation 
Present 

10 Mr. Fytche Nedham Cheii 

Mr, Richard Trenchfeild 

The Aooot : of Cash for last mo : being per- 
used was passed the Remaines being found to 
be Rups: 2293: 12|a. Ramjeebun Passarre of 


Last mm : 
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Sold 2 md : 
quicksilver. 


The Genii: 
books passed 
last mos : 
Charges 
passed. 


Sydulapore Comeing to us for Quicksilver we 
agreed with him for 2 nids : at 4 rs : Per Seer 
to deliver it on the other side the Water by 
which meanes he Saves the Custome of Malda. 

The Genii : bookes of Accots : being perused 
and brought up to this time was passed. 

The Accots : of charges Genii : for last mo. 
being examined Avas passed as follow vizt. 


RiCHD: TRENCHFEHiD. Dv. 


Per Contra. Gr. 


Febry. — Rs. As. G. 

1 To Ballance last mo. 406 2 14 
18 To Cash.. ..300 0 0 


706 2 14 


day 


Febry.— Rs. As. G. 

. 28 Per Charges Genii. . . 68 14 3 
Per Charges Cattle . . 19 11 9 
PerServts; Wages.. 179 6 4 


267 13 0 

Per Dyett Expences 72 14 11 
Per Ballance . . 365 13 3 


706 2 14 


Fytche Nedham 
Richd : Trenchfeild 


Wrote to Mr. 1 1 
Priclanan 
att Cassum- 
buzar. 

Soldlmd: 

quicksilver. 

Arrived 4 15 

boats from 
hugly with 
goods. 


Called the 16 

Rajamaul 

vaquel. 


Sevll: people 18 
run out of 
towne. 


Wrote to Mr. Prickman at Cassumbuzar to 
make what hast possible Avith the money 
ordered us from thence to pay off the great 
Sume we have now at Interest. 

This day agreed with Rajaram Passarre for 1 
md : Quicksilver at 4 r : 3a: Per seer. 

This evening arrived 4 boats from Hugly 
with the goods formerly adAused on, of A^hich 
Lead Quicksilver and Vermillion not being 
perishable goods are ordered on sboare at our 
new ground where they will Sell best being 
none demands Custome &ca. of the byer as in 
Malda they doe. 

Our Rajamaul Vaquel being Called tells us 
that there is Pherwanna newly Come to the 
Droga of the mint ordering him not to take 
Custome of mj body which paper he keeps 
close and has wrote to Hodge Zofe Caun the 
Kings Duan to know his pleasure about the 
charges of the mint how it shall be defrayed &ca. 

Our Governors are Soe Strict in takeing the 
Jidgea or Poll money enordered that much 
people are run out of towne and tis thought 
many will not returne but have a mind to be 
our Neighbours at Mucdumpore. 
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This Evening the Dutch' Second Senr : Oos- 
terhoof arrived liere from C'assunibuzar. 

22 This day Came, from Dacca liitlier Moiieranis 
Partner Jaddodass who has brought with him 
order from Hernara,m Ray to receive from 
tjeamshire Beag the Ezarra of the Cl:iap};)a Maul , 
Nurd Maul and the Guzzer Gant of Malda which 
was immediately delivered him and tis said 
aisoe that rJeamshire Beage v'ill be Suddenly 
Taggeered of his Crowries place. 

26 Mr. Prickman and Samuel Anthony with Mis : 
Story AiTived here from Cassiimbazar bringing 
vdth them Rs : 51000 Accot : the Honble : Com- 
pany with Advice thereof .from the Cheif &ca. 
there : 


Accot : Currant Huc4ly. Dr . Per Contra. € h \ 

Rs. As. Rs. As. 

To Balianee .. 141681 10| 1 By Ballanee last mo. 78617 lOf 

16 By Sundry Accots ,10574 0 
28 By Cash from Cassr : 51000 0 

By do : reed : her© 1490 0 


141681 lOf 


Ey tche Ned,ham 
Richd : Trenchfei,!d, 


The dutch 

Second 

arrived. 

Menerams 

partner 

arrived from 

Dacca. 


Mr. Prick- 
man & S : 
Anthony 
arrived from 
Cassum- 
buzar. 
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Cash. 


Dr. 

Pee, Contea. 


Cr. 

March — 

Rs. 

As, 

March — 

Rs. 

As. 

1 To Ballanc© last mo. 

2293 

12i 

18 By Accot: presents 



To Permanundsaw . . 

400 

0 

for 5 shauls to be 



1 6 To Quicksilver 2 mds : 



given our Delois 



at 4 rs : Per seer 

320 

0 

and Merchants : 



To do ; i md : at 4 r : 



&ca. as formerly 



3 a : Per Seer . . 

167 

8 

agreed on 


0 

26 To Permanund 

738 

0| 

25 By Richd : Trench- 



28 To Accot : Currant 



feild . . 

700 

0 

reed : from Cas- 



29 By Gunneshams prin- 



sa : 

51000 

0 

cipal! . . 

17900 

0 

To do : reed : here . . 

1490 

0 

By Accot : Interest 



31 To Elatchaes for Ops. 



on do. 2 mo : 24 



used . . 

66 

8 

daies . . 

563 

i5| 

To Chandenyes 4 ps. 

25 

0 

30 By Herderam Te war- 



To Seersuckers 1 ps. 

8 

0 

re principal! 

15500 

0 

To Mollmulls 1 ps. . . 

8 

2 

By Accot : Intst : on 




do. 2 mo : 24 
daies . . . . 465 21 

By Cunjem unsaw 

prineipali . . 6200 0 

By Accot : Interest 
on do : 1 mo : 27 
dales.. .. 132 11 1: 

.31 By Paranaut princi- 
pal! . . . . 4060 0 

By Accot : Interest 

on do. . . 124 11| 

Fytehe Nedham 
the I of J : a 
years Sallary to 
the 25 March . . 88 14 J 

By Richd : Trench- 
feild on do : Ac- 
eot : half a year 66 |0| 

By Jonathan Prick- 
man on do: Ae- 
eot : half a yeare 44 7 

By Samll : Anthony 
on do : Accot : 
half a yeare . . 44 7 

45960 16i 

ByBailance ..10565 164 

56516 14f 56516 I4| 


Fytehe Nedham 

Malda Diary mo. A'prill 1681. 

3 At noon Came a Genii : from his Worship 
&ca. in Hugly. 
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At a Consultatioii 
Present 


j^Iunday. 4th Mr. Pytclie Nedliam Glieif 

Mr. Bicliard Treiichfeild 
Mr. Jonathan Prickmaii 
Mr. Samuel Authority 


Last mos : 
Cash passed. 

Agreed to 
send Riid- 
dernum with 
Ailabardy to 
Foronia. 


The Accot : Cash for last mo : the R^emaiiies 
being Bups: 10565: 15|a: was passed. 

The Councell ha veing Called and discoursed 
divers Jentue people at last pitched on Rud- 
demum a Cuttery who is well acquainted at 
Poronia and related to the Nabobs Duan whose 
Wages we now^ make 10 rs : .Per mo : and Jojnrie 
him in Comission with the old Armenian to go 
on the discovery of what Saltpeter Bryed 
Ginger Turmerick &ca: Merchandize may be 
had yearly at Poronia and its adjacencies and 
at what rates and the Charge of Portrage to 
Hugly and what River Conveyances are thence 
besides that hj way of Rajamaiil and what 
stops and troubles may be expected by the 
way &ca : more perticuler in their Instructions 
given them and then after a full enquiry and 
understanding had of those parts to returne 
with Musters of Saltpeter &ca : and a Diary 
Accompt of their YojSbge that after periisali of 
which if it Shall appeare any thing profitable 
to our Masters Affaires we may forthwith ad’^dse 
thereof to the Worshipfull Matthias Vincent 
&ca : Councell that timely orders may he given 
in Case of any Investment to be made there 
this yeare aisoe in persuance of his Worship 
(feca : orders and for their better reception there 
by the Nabob &ca : Governors of those parts a 
Small present of Scarlett Broadcloth Ihristaliue 
Ware &ca : is ordered to be gott ready to goe 
with them to whose discretion it is left to Pre- 
sent those things or not as the,y shall scie the 
Nature of the business and the Honble. Com- 
panies Honour in Such Cases requires the Perti- 
culers Vizt : 


Scarlett: 5: yds. 

Orda: red elo: 8: 
yds. 

Do : Green 8 : 
yds. 


Cristaline Ware 
Vizt. 

1 large Candle 

Cup & Cover 

2 do: Small with 

Covers. 

2 large Gurgolet 
bottles. 


1 Chest Rose- 
water. 
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Rarities Vizt 1 Multiplying glass, 3 Trianguler 
glasses 3 pr : wrought Scizzers 3 do : Orda : 4 
pr : White Spectacles 1 do : green. 

Jonathan Prickmans Accot : of Charges Gene- 
rali for mos : Novr : and Deer : being now deli- 
vered in was passed as follows Vizt : 


Jonathan Phiokman. 

Dr. 

Peb Contra. 


Or. 

JvTovr. — Rs. . 

As. 

P. 

Novr. — 

Rs. As. 

P. 

1 To Ballance last mo. 1 99 

8 

9 

30 By Charges Generali 

181 

0 

0 

To Cash . . . . 300 

0 

0 

By Servts : Wages 

143 

14 

3 

To Do : Accot: 



By Charges Cattle. . 

12 

13 

3 

Packing Stuff . . 800 

0 

0 




— 

To Do : Accot: 




337 

12 

6 

Washing &ca : 900 

0 

0 

Per Charges Dyet . . 

69 

0 

9 




By Packing stuff at 







large in our 







bookes 

836 

6 

0 





1243 

3 

3 




By Ballance 

956 

5 

6 

2199 

8 

9 


2199 

8 

9 

Deer. — 



Deer. — 




1 To Ballance last mo. 956 

5 

6 

31 By Charges Generali 

108 

4 

0 

3 To Cash . . . . 500 

0 

0 

By Charges Cattle, . 

■ 19 

2 

0 

16 To Ditto . . . . 300 

0 

0 

By Servts: Wages 

144 

6 

0 



271 

12 

0 


By Charges Dyett. . 71 

11 

0 

1756 5 6 

343 

7 

0 


Why the ' 
Charges Mer- 
chandize not 
eiitred here. 

Deld. the go- 
downe &ca : 
charges to 
S.A. 

^Charges 
Genii: for 
March 
passed. 


His Accot : of Charges Merchandize being 
entred at large in our Generali bookes is omitted 
here the Ballance of his AccOt : Currant is 
Rups. 413: 5i a. which the GounceU now orders 
to be paid to SamlL Anthony and to Invest him 
with the Charge of the Goodowne &;ca : belong- 
ing to the thirdship according to Orders from 
his Worship &ca. 

Richard Trenchfeilds Accot : of Charges Gene- 
rali for mo. March was perused and passed 
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Eichb: Tbenchfbild. Dr. 

March.' — As. .P. 

I To Ballance last mo. 365 12 I 
To Cash .. .. 700 0 0 


1065 12 1 


# 

Peb .Coxtra. Or. 

Rs. As. P. 

31 .By Charges General! 120 2 3 
By Charges Cattle. . 16 I. 0 

ByServts: Wages 177 0 6 


313 4 6 

By Charges Dyett. . 64 i 6 

By Accot : BulMing 548 9 I 
By Saroll : Anthony 
for the Ballance 
paid him . . 139 13 0 


1065 12 i 


Fytche Nedham 
Richd : Trenclifeild 
Jona-tliaii Prickman 
Samll : Aiit.hoi.i\\ 


The Dutch 
factory be 
sett by the 
Crowries 
people. 


Wednesday. 


day 

.10 All this day and last night the Dutch factory' 
was beset by the Crowries people and the Rab- 
ble on the towne Some blows passing now and 
then on both side.s and their Vaquel had not 
the Pouzdar rescued him in his owne house had 
been shamefully beaten at the Durbar as Some 
of their Servants were alsoe this Evening an 
order was published by him with beat of a 
Drum thro out the towne that whoever Should 
help the Dutch with Victuails, hre. Water, 
Straw, or provender, for their Cattle their houses 
and all they had Should be forfitted to the King 
and alsoe those of their Servants or ours that 
are of Malda, of which we have not abovf‘ 2 or 3. 

11 The Stir betwixt the Dutch and tlio Crowry 
Comeing before the Cozze &ca : in the Adolut 
the Dutch gott the better soe that now on both 
sides Mohuzzers are preparing fo be Sent to 
Dacca. 

12 The Dutch still keep house least Stirring out 
they should have Violence offered them b>' the 
angry Crowry who is their neare Xeighboin*. 


At a Coiisiiitation 
Present 

13 Mt. Fytche Nedham (dieif 

Mr. Rich. Trenchfeild 
. . Mr. Jona. Prickman 
Mr. Samll. Anthonv 
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The Genii : 
books deid ; 
to Jona : 
Prickman. 


Mr. Trench- 
feild went to 
hugly. 

The fouzdar 
visited os. 

The Catwal 
visited os. 


The Crowry 
fell at the 
dutches feet. 


Sat turd ay. 


Agreed for 
goods. 


Haveing now evened all accots : of this fac- 
tory and delivered the Warehouse &ca. to 
Samll : Anthony the Genii : Bookes of Accots : 
being brought up to this day is now in Councell 
delivered to Jona : Prickman our new enordered 
•Second of this place soe that Richd : Trench - 
feild may to morrow morning be dispeeded 
hence to his Purser Genlls : Imployment Con- 
ferred on him in Hugly : 

Fytche Nedham 
Richd : Trenchfeild 
Jonatha : Prickman 
Samll ; Anthony 

14 Mr, Richd : Trenchfeild went hence towards 
his Station in Hugly. 

15 Ramabeag our Fouzdar Came to visit us this 
morning very Curteously to whome we gave a 
qrt : bottle rose water. 

16 The Cattwall of the towne Came this morning 
to see us protesting how ready he was to Serve 
us on any Occation and in the afternoone Sent 
to desire Some rosewater haveing Some friends 
Come to him whereupon a qrt : bottle was sent 
him. 

The Crowry went to the Dutch and fell at 
their feet to forgive the last Insolence offered 
them : which was done, the fouzdar being pre- 
sent who also Sollicited for him. 

At a Consultation 
Present 

16 Mi. Fytche Nedham Cheif 

Mr. Jonathan Prickman 
Mr. Samuel Anthony 

Sambdass and Ottaram being called divers 
times at length Came to an agreement with 
them for 200 ps. Cossas on a very good Muster 
at 7 rs. per ps. to be 40 : co. long and 2 brd : 
allowing them 4 mos : to bring them in : 

Charconnaes 30 co : long and 2 brd : 100 Rs. 

ps.atAr: 8a: dadine 450 
Tangeebs . . 40 co : long and 2 brd: 60 
ps. at divers rates as 
they Could take them 720 
Mullmulls . . do. length and breadth 70 

ps. at 10 rs. per ps. . . 700 
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Presented 
the Cozze 
with 2 
quarts, rose- 
water. 


Tuesday. 


Agreed for 
goods. 


Rudder mun 
not being 
ready sen[tj 
Hergoioi 
with Alia- 
bardy to 
Poronia 


Which abovesaid goods .are all to be prized 
according as they Come out better or worse then 
their Musters : Fytche Nedham 

Jo„nathaii Prickniaii 
Samuel Aiithoiij. 

18 Our Cozzee Sent a letter to us to desire Some 
Cloves and Mace &ca. for his Uncle the Cozzee 
of Rajamaul for Ingredience at a fea^st on, his 
sons birth day which was iieare who was civilly 
answered that we had none nor did we trade in 
such things but doubted not but the Dutch 
Gould help him with what Should have occation 
for nevertheless that the,y Should not thimke 
themselfes slighted we Sent him 2 qrts : rose- 
water which possibly may please as well . 

At a Consultation 
Present 

19 Mr. Fytche Nedham Cheif 
Mr. Jonathan Prickman 
Mr. Samuel Anthony 

Many Weavers pressing us for Dadine Some 
of which being knowne and approved b}" our 
Delols and us with whome we agreed for thci 
following goods on Musters as before on. Dadine 
at 3 mos : time Vizt : 

Charconnaes 30 co : long and 2 brd : 100 Rs. 

ps, at3r: 8a: Dadine 350 
Do. .. 30 CO : long and 2 brd: 40 

ps. at.4r : 8a : - * 180 

Reyngs 40 co : long and 2 brd: 10 

ps. at 7 r : ... 70, 

Tangeebs . . 40 co : long and 2 brd : IPI 

ps. at divers rates . . 1446 
Mulimulls.. 40 CO : long and 2 brd: 171, 

ps. atlOrs: .. 1710 


3756 


Some time after our agreement with Rudder- 
mun the Cuttery writer to goe to Poronia witli 
Allabardy even Just as they were dispeedmg 
thence Came news from Rajamaul of some 
trouble hapning there to Some of his .Relations 
which made him post thither to releive them 
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Orders for 
Ailabardy 
and Her- 
golol. 

To enquire 
of river pas- 
sages. 

Not to quar- 
rel one with 
another. 


To enquire 
what quan- 
tity Saltpe- 
ter and Tur- 
meriek pro- 
cureable. 


To enquire 
what time to 
give out da- 
dine. 


To try ail 
weights. 


promisinge to retume presently but after manj^ 
dales passing and be not appearbig and the best 
time of tbe yeare being the dry time Spending 
itt self soe fast we resolved and have taken 
another in his place Called Hergolol and agreed 
with him for 7 rs. per mo : to goe with Alla- 
bardy on the Peter desingne to Poronia who 
both are ordered to act according to the In- 
structions given them in Persia and Hindostan 
writing whose Coppy is here under sett do wne 
Vizt. , 

Orders and Instructions for Ailabardy and 
Hergolol goeing to Poronia Vizt. 

You are to goe hence to Poronia with what 
Speed you Can makeing enquiry of the river 
wayes as 3^011 goe but not to goe out of your way 
for it, You are to have a Spetiall Care you doe 
not quarrell one with another for Superioriti^ 
for take notice that you are both in Commission 
Jo 3 mtly to act together or a part as need re- 
quires and not one to sa}^ to the other that is 
your business and not mine except in the busi- 
ness of writing which the Jentue must doe tho 
not without the Councell or advice of Ailabardy 
moreover no^v at your departure from Malda 
you are both to begin and keep a Diary in one 
booke betwixt you of ail your proceedings with 
the dayes of the month duely annexed not 
omitting your very discourse with people in 
your enquiries the Cheif heads of which are to 
be as follow Vizt. 

To learne how much Saltpeter fine and Course 
may yearly be had at or about Poronia now 
and what may other yeares be expected. 

To know what Turmerick may be had in 
those parts and aisoe dryed Ginger with their 
prizes. 

To learne the exact and cheapest time or 
times for giveing out Dadine on the abovesaid 
goods and the manner of giveing it out and re- 
ceiving it in. 

You are aisoe to take an Accot : of the differ 
ences of the prizes and quantities to be had of 
those goods in the severall townes where you 
goe. 

Take an exact accot: and try all weights 
where you Come noteing their difference in 
jom Diary. 
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To enquire 
what other 
merchan” * 
dizes are to 
be had there. 
To enquire 
the naTTries of 
places rivers 
and brooks 
betwixt 
Mai da and 
Poronia. 


To bring 
musters of 
goods to 
Maid a. 


'to take 
notice what 
Governor 
obeys or not 
our dusticks. 

Sent this for 
presents as 
alsoe 2(X) rs. 


Enquire fully wliat'otlicr MercliaiiclizcK are 
to be had in those parts and what sea.port "oods 
&ca. vends there and their usual I way of buying 
and selling whether for time or rcatdy money &ea. 

To sett downe in your Diary as you gota the 
names of the places you pass through and 
whether the Country ivS high or low and what it 
produceth and whether it 1)6 Coisa or under Pat- 
tana or Bengali and w'lio are the present (lo^'er- 
nors there which is at large to be exprest in \T)iir 
Diary and wdiat distance the Saltpeter &ca. foi* 
the Generallity is from the river and w'hat land 
Conveyances there are for goods to the ri\a^r 
and what charge and wdiat rivers or Brookes 
there are from the great river into the landward 
with their Names and how neare they Come to 
the Peter grounds and what else NeeessarA' shall 
Come in your minds and we recommend to you 
to write often to us giveing us a breif Aecot : 
of your Transactions and Success and after 
haveing made a full, discovery of all things you 
are to buy Musters of the several! sorts of goods 
before mentioned to bring to Malda with v^ou 
and in your way hither be sure to make a very 
strict search and enquiry what river passages 
is now or will be in the Raines till December 
for loaden patellas from the severall Orungs or 
places of Peter &ca. to Malda and Hiigl.v and 
■what Chow'ke^^s or stops may be expected in 
the Way, you are to take Notice tlie reason of 
this enquiry is because that if possible we would 
not have our goods Come thence hy way of 
Rajamaul or withing its pow^ar for tiuit the Com- 
pany have alwaies had great troubles and eliarge 
to pass their Peter boats (from i^attane) through 
that Government and you are ji5 those wayes to 
take knowledge what Governors obeys not our 
Dusticks and 'Stops our boats &ca. and Sett 
downe how far it is from place to plac-e as you 
goe and Come and how far it is from Poronia to 
Malda by land and alsoe by w'ater and how far 
Poronia is on this side Pattana. 

With you alsoe goes some things for presents 
if you should have occation \\ hich is left to your 
Discretions to prcKsent or not we !iow alsoe give 
with you Rups : 200 and recomend to you both 
to be as frugal] in your Expeiices as possible 
and to keep a dayly exact accot : thereof, the 
Perticulers for Presents are as follow Vizt : 
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5 yds. Scarlett Cristaline Ware. Rarities Vizt. 

8 yds. Orda : red I large Caudle cup 1 Multiplying 
do. and Cover. glass. 

8 yds. do. green. 2 do. Small with 3 Triangular glas- 
Covers. ses. 

i Chest Rose- 2 large Gurgolet 3 pr. wrought 
water, bottles. Scizzars. 

3 do. Orda. 

4 pr : white spec- 
tacles. 

I do: green. 

Nabob Spyndyar Caun has wrote to us In- 
viting us to settle a factory “there and Meirza 
Boola Caun has wrote alsoe kindly to us offering 
to assist our people in what he Can to whome 
in Case of trouble or the like we advise jon to 
apply 3 ’^our selfes we wish you both good Voyage 
with Success and a quick returne : 

Fytche Nedham 
Jonathan Prickman 
Samuel Anthony 

x4 list of what papers given with them Vizt ; 
A Coppy of Hodgee Zoffee Caim[s] per- 
wanna. 

A Copj)y of Suitaun Auzzums Neshaun. 
x4 Copp 3 ^ of Shasteh Cauns Per wanna. 

A Coppy of Assut Cauns Perwanna. 


To apply 
[y] our Selfes 
to Nabob 
Spindyar 
Caun in case 
of trouble. 



x^t a Consultation 
Present 

Satturday. 30 Mr. Fytche Nedham Cheif 

Mr. Jonathan Prickman 
Mr Samuel Anthony. 

Agreed for Other Weavers presenting themself es dayly 

for some time at length we Came to an agree- 
ment with them on the Same termes as before 
for the following goods at 3 mos : time Vizt. 

Charconnaes 30 Co vds : long and 2 broad Rs. 

80i)s: at3r: 8a: per 
ps : . . . . 200 

Tangeebs . . 40 Co vds : long and 2 broad 

6 ps: at 12r: per ps : 72 

Mull mulls . . 40 Co vds : long and 2 broad 

] 2 ps : at 10 r : per ps : 120 


472 
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Accot: Cubbakt HTTGiiY. Br, 
March— Bs. As. 

25 To Sallary payable 

in England . . 452 3-,% 

Aprill— 

30 To Proffit and loss 
to even that 
Accot : . . 3278 2f 

To Ballance being 
the neat- stock 
of this factory 
now remaining 137951 

141681 I0|' 


Ver Contba. Gr, 


ApIL — Rs. As. 

30 By Ballance last 

mo. .. 14168! lOf 


Fytclie Nedliarii 
J oiiatliaii Prickiiiaii 
Saiiiiiel Anthony. 


Cash. ■■ 


Dr, 

Peb Contra. 


Gf. 

AplL — 

■Rs. As. P. 

Apl!.— 

Rs. 4 

,s. 

P, 

1 To Ballance last 




9 By S a m 1 1 : >4 ii - 




mo. 

10565 

15 

6 

thoiiy - 

300 

0 

1) 

12 ToMoneram Deiol 

1618 

14 

0 

12 By Cattle for 1 




To Crepoll 

569 

8 

0 

browne horse 

340 

0 

0 

23 To Accot : Interest 




By , Raj amaul resi- 




on 7498 Bs : 




deuce paid the 




Dadine at Ij- 




Vaqtiel 

20' 

0 

0 

.per Cent' 

93 

U 

6 

16 By Samli Anthony 

400 

'O' 

0 

To Moneram &ca. 

4 IS 

6 

By Sambdaas . and 




To Pnrsotnm and 




Ottaram. 

14tK) 

0 

0 

Rajeeb 

39 

7 

6 

21 By Voyage to Poro- 




To Fytche Nedham 




nia paid Alla- 




over pd. him in 




hardy add Her- 




Sept, last 

6 

2 

4 

golol for ex- 




so To Permanundsaw . 

139 

0 

0 

, pence . 

200 

0 

il 

To Ramkisson and 




By Hons© Necessa- 




Pertemiil- 

230 13 

0 

ties and stores 








for 1 pr : large 








Persian ^Carpets 

130 

0 

0 





By boats for 1 








small Pattella 








for a ferry boat 








at oiir new fac- 








tory 

22 

4 

0 





By Rosewater for 3 








chests 

75 

0 

0 





30 By Weavers CImr- 








connaes 

1260 

0 

0 





By do. Boyngs . * 

70 

0 

0 





By do, Tangeebs . . 

2238 

0 

0 





By do. Miillmnlis. . 

2530 

0 

0 





By Samuel An- 








thony 

400 

0 

0 





By Treporesaw . , 

263 

12 

0 






9649 

0 

'o 





By Ballance 

3619 

6 

4 


13268 

5 

1: 


13268 

5 

”■'4 


Pytche Nedhain 
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Munday. 


Last mos : 
Cash passed. 


Presented 

Allura 

ehu[n]d. 

Arrived 
letters from 
Poronia. 


Sent letters 
to Poronia. 


Our goods 
stopt by the 
Foiizdars 
peons. 


The Fouzdar 
Call[d] our 
delols and 
Pi cars. 


Malda Diary mo. May 1681. 

At a Consnltation 

day Present 

3 Mr. Fy tche Nedham Ciieif 

Mr. Jonathan Prickman 
Mr. Samuel Anthony. 

The Accot : of Cash being perused was passed 
the Remain es being at the end last mo : Rups. 
3619: 5a: 4p: which was what at this time 
offered. Fytche Nedham 

Jonathan Prickman 
Samuel i^nthony. 

7 th Presented Ailumchund seekdar of Butteah 
Goi)olipore ^ yd : fine green cloth to cover his 
Sword. 

Came letters from Allabardy and Hergolol at 
Poronia advising that the Nabob was gone to the 
Camp at Durbunga and left Boola Caun Fouzdar 
there in his place who they Say will not give 
them leave to range the Country m that Nature 
as they would not trade as they pretend Cus- 
tome free without the Nabobs leave there, he 
hath sent a letter to him to have his perwanna 
for us to have free egress and regress and to 
trade without Molestation in his Dominions &ca. 

10 Sent letters to Allabardy and Hergolol at 
Poronia Commending them for getting Boola 
Cauns letter to the Nabob and that manner 
and advized them to live friendly and to be 
very dilligent in their busmess that the[y] may 
returne the sooner. 

16 Our Orrua goods whome the Master of the 
Chop (who has rented the same) and the Pom- 
dar sent PeonS to force them hither that they 
might stop them till our Merchants paid the 
Chop &ca. but we haveing foreknowledge thereof 
Sent Peons alsoe to hinder them Comeing to 
Malda and to Carry them to our new factory 
which they did. 

day 

17 The Fouzdar in the behalf of the Ezadar 
Called all our Delols and Picars &ca, and forced 
them to give a writing not to prize to us any 
goods but what should be Chauped &ca. 

18 The Fouzdar and Cpzze &ca. sitting in the 
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The Ezardar 
,<3omplains of 
us to the 
Governors. 
Our Vaquel 
CaOecl. 


The Ezardar 
came to visit 
us. 


The Ezardar 
desires a 
Moliozzer 
may bee 
drawn up 
against us. 


Adollut the Ezardar Came thither to Complaiiie 
of us where upon divers peons one after another 
was Sent for our Vaquel to answer to the 
Matter alleadged against us who after Iiistnie- 
tions given him . went, where after a few ques- 
tions the matter not being Criminous the Court 
ordered that the Ezaidar should Conie to us 
and end his business, 

19 This Morning the Ezardar ■ Came to us who 
being a Merchant newly Come from the inland" 
w’ai’d and not knowing well our Customs and 
priviledges thought himself much wronged and 
began to be very liigii with us till at length 
and shewing him our Perwanna &ca. he Could 
not deny but that we had reason for what we 
did, tho twas much to his Dammage Vizt, he is 
to gett dayly by^ his Ezarra 80 rs : and what is 
less he must disburse out of his owne pocket 
haveing rented it of Hernaraine whereas at tliis 
time he gets not of it above 8 or 10 rs : per 
day, Wee are truly' a great Iniidrance to him. 
by reason we keep all our goods at our new 
factory at Mucdumpore (which payes noe Chop 
&ca.) except what is made in Malda and in the 
bounds of this Government which iic/t being 
much and to avoyde giveing Occation of 
Offence to them, we house in Ma.lda resolving 
to Cure them here alsoe imless they put any 
Stop in our Way which will be a sound and 
faire pretence to pack up and Carj’v them alsoe 
to our new factory^ to perfect the Cure of them 
there and by that meanes to defeat their <ie- 
signes and keep them in more awe of us, tlieir 
power is the better backed for as much as 
Malda is the Nabobs Jaggeer and is rented of 
him by" Hernaraine Congoy of Bengali to whomo 
he tells us he intends to draw up and send a 
Mahozzer against us for denying ie prize and 
Cure all our goods this yeare in Malda (tluil he 
might have the imposts on them) as we ilhl the 
last yeare for want of a Couvenieucy on th<^ 
other side the river which now we have ami 
out of his Jurisdiction. 

■ 3 The. Ezardar went this Evening to the Cozze 
telling him what answer he had from us and 
Desired therefore a Mohozzer might be drawn 
up against us and Sent to Dacca but he refused 
it, tilling him twas a Matter of Toarra and not 
of Sherra and would not bare it, yett he advised 
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Allumchund 
and his Son 
presented 
with 2 knifes. 


The Pitans 
came into 
Malda 
againe. 


Friday. 


Agreed for 
Seerbunds. 


The ware- 
house of chs : 
genl'! passed. 


him to Avrite to Dacca about us which might 
doe as well, after this lie went to the Fouzdars 
againe about it, who answered that he Could not 
meddle with us without an order from Dacca, 
we haveing done nothing but Avhat the privi- 
ledges of our phermaund aiioA¥S soe he remaines 
fretting his grease and Councelling what to doe . 

20 He went againe bo the Cozzee where he had 
the same answer as before. 

24 Allumchund Sekedar and his Son haveing of 
a long time desired each a knife being now 
Mangoe time and now Comeing to our house 
two plaine knifes were given them. 

This day Came Pahlaud from Poronia bring- 
ging news that Allabardy and the Jentue that 
went with him have gotten Boola Cauns Dus- 
tick and are gone to range the Counti\y and 
make enquiry as the}- were ordered in the 
meane time he has also brought at accot : of 
what he learned there with a fowle draught of 
the Country and Rivers and divers patternes of 
goods of those parts &ca. 

25 The Pitan Merchants of this place haveing 
had a Delassa from the Nabob Came this day 
to Malda againe to trade as formerh^ 

27 Arrived letters from Hugly dated the 21st 
Currant. 

At a Consultation 
Present 

27th Mr. F\^tche Nedham Cheif 

Mr. Jonathan Prickman 
Mr. Samuel Anthony. 

Selliman Picar and his Son being discoursed 
at length we Came to an agreement Avith them 
for 500 ps. seerbunds on a Washed Muster 40 
CO. long 1 CO. broad at 1 r : 15 a : per ps. amots : 
to Rups. 968 : 12 a : they are to be brought in 
ready for the Tuct within 3 mos : from this 
time. 

The Warehouse Accot : being brought in by 
Samll : Anthony Avas perused and passed as 
aiose the Accot : of charges Genii : which Avas 
alsoe passed as folio : Vizt. 
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Samll: Aistthony. Dr. 


Peb Co^sTiiA. Or. 


April! — 

Bs. As. 

p. 

1 To Rems : last mo : 

139 13 

0 

9 To Cash 

300 

0 

0 

1 6 To Cash 

400 

0 

0 

30 To Cash 

400 

0 

0 


1239 13 0 


April : — B,s. As. P. 

30 Per chai'ges Genii : 1.75 4 9 

Per charges Cattle , . 25 4 9 

Per Servts : Wages 170 13 ,3 


371 6 9 

Per charges Dyett . . 94 5 0 

Per charges Biiild- 

ing.. .. 207 0 0 

Per honse hold ne- 
cessaries . . 120 1. 1, 0 


793 6 9 

Per Rems ; 'Rs. a. p. 

In Tattee . . 312 9 iSJ 

In Cash .. X33 12 Hi 446 6 3 


1239 13 0 


Fytche Nedliam. 

J onatliaii Prickiiian 
Samll : Anthony. 


Sent letters 29 Sent letters to the Worshipful Matts: Vin- 
to hugly. accompanied with the Ballance of our 

last yeares bookes and Diary for mo: Aprill 
and an Accot : and Draught of Poroiiia with its 
adjacenties with divers patternes of goods of 
those parts &ca 

Accot : Currant Hugly is as last ino : 

Fytche Nedhain 
Jonathan i^rickman 
Samuel Anthony. 


Cash, Dr . 

May-— . . ■ Bs. As. P. 

I To Ballance last mo. 3019 5 4 
To Accot : Interest 
on 908 rs : 12a: 

Dadine at If P. 

Ct... .. 12 1 9 


3631 7 i 


Peb Contba* . Or. 

May — Rs. As. I*. 

22 By Sami! : Anthony 400 0 0 
27 By Weavers Seer- 

bunds .. 908 12 0 


1368 12 0 

31 By Ballance 2262 II 1 


363! 7 I 


Fytche Nedham, 
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Sold quick- 
silver. 


Accot: of 
Cash passed. 


Sent letters 
to Poronia. 


Arrived let- 
ters from 
Poronia. 


The gover- 
nors beat our 
workmen for 
goeing to our 
new Factory. 


lialda Diary mo. June WBl. 

At a Consultation 
day Present 

1 Mr. Fytche Nedham Cheif 
Mr. Jonathan Prickman 
Mr. Samuell Anthony 

Sold 20 sr: Quicksilver at 4 r : 4a: Per Seer 
and delivered a Maund formerly agreed for at 
do. price. 

The Accot : of Cash for last mo. being perused 
was passed the Remaines being Rups : 2262: 

Fytche Nedham 

Jonathan Prickman 

Samuel Anthony. 

2 Sent letters to Allabardj^ and Hergolol at 
Poronia ordering them to be as speedy as pos- 
sible in their business that the}^ may give us 
an Accot: of those parts time enough to give 
out Dadine on Peter &ca. this yeare if thought 
Convenient and ordered by all meanes to bring 
with them Musters of what ever Commodities 
may be had there even to Come and such like 
&ca, very full. 

6 Came letters from Allabardy and Hergolol 
signifying that they had ranged most of the 
Peter Country but have not leave to buy or sell 
any thing without Spindyar Cauns Perwanna 
almost all Poronia being his Jaggeer wherefore 
they are thinkiug to goe to the Nabob where he 
is at Wars to procure his Perwanna there &ca. 
10 Our Governors here are extreamely vexed at 
our building at Mucdumpore soe that for want 
of other Matter to shew their displeasure they 
Catch our poor Workemen as Candegurs Washers 
&ca. beating them and Makeing them give 
Notes not to serve us on the other side the Water 
notwithstanding which divers families are al- 
ready gone hence thither who will be in a Man- 
ner immediately under us being there will for 
the Present be noe goods but ours cured there 
on whome they will be forced to depend for a 
livelyhood till other Merchants Come to live on 
that side the River. 

13 These 4 last nights about one or two gurries 
after midnight we have had for 2 : or 3 : Gurries 
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Bricks 
thrown into 
diir house at 
midnight. 


Arrived let- 
ters from 
hiigly. 


together' bricks thrown into our factory in Maida 
but' Could not leame from whence tlio\^ Came 
the people here' say it is the; Dicell and tliat the 
house has formerly been haunted Init -we rather 
thinke it to be a Maida M’alitioiis H-ogiie who 
if Can Catch shall be S'ure to have his pa^'inent 
for his paines. 

14 About 10 a clock Came letters ft'oni Jliigly 
with Invoice of 12 chests Silver qts (SO Ingots 
amounting to with charges Eups : iO()41N5 ; 10 a : 
9 p : 'advised to goe on ■ 3 boats to Rajamaiii 
whether some of us intend to morrow to goe 
and meet them. 


At a Cons'uitation 


Present 


Tuesday. 14 Mr. Fytche Nedhani Cheif 

Mr. Jonathan Prickmaii 
Mr. Samuel Anthony. 


Presented 

Iiajara^^ 


Agreed with 
Simbonaut 
for white 
do. 


Agreed with 
weavers for 
Reyngs. 


Eajaray haveing been often \vith us and 
ready alwaies at Cali to serve us on any Occa- 
tion lately began to^take it ill that his good will 
and paines has not been reu’arded wherefore 
takeing him into our Consideration that he is 
,yett to help us in maii}^ things and to encourage 
him tis agreed to send for him to our new' fac- 
tory and there present him with the following 
perticulers Vizt. 1 Shaui 1 Gurdle 2.| yds : Orda : 
red cloth for his pallankeen 1 Multiplying glass 
1 pr. Scizv.er and 5 bottles Rosewater, 

Simbonaut informing us of white cloth to bo 
bought for read^' money at l)aw'adf)orc and 
there abouts we Came to an agreement with 
him and delivered him 1209 rs; on HO ps. Tan- 
geebs none to be worth less then 7 rs: and TO 
ps. MullmulLs none to be worth less then 5 rs : 
these are all to be brought into our new Cac.tor\^ 
within a ano. from this time. 

Wee alsoe Came to an agreement until Divers 
Weavers for Eeyngs 300 ps. at 7 rs : Per ps. as 
on former termes though we have not at this 
time Cash enough to pay them their full jnone>% 
we are promised to morrow or next day a Bnmme 
at Interest when shall deliver them their full 
Dadine in the meane time tis agreed to pay them 
somewhat in part to be bying thread for Warp 
and to keep them from takeing Dadine of other 
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The Cheif 
and second 
repair to dis- 
pose of the 
silver lately 
come up. 


The Re- 
maines in 
Case &ca. 
deid : to 
Samll. 
Anthony. 


To goe often 
to Miicdum- 
pore. 


To . make and 
Send dus” 
ticks for our 
goods. 


people tiiey being most of them Weavers tliat 
have brought in their full Number of peeces of 
last Dadine. 

Ill order to the houseing and dis|)oseing of the 
12 chests of Silver now Comeing from Hiigl,y to 
Rajarnaul it is thought fit that the Cheif and Mr. 
Frickman to morrow repaire hence to Rajainaul, 
whence the Cheif is to returne soe soone as Can 
dispose of any of the said Silver or at least seen 
the essayes of the whole parcell made and then 
leave Mr. Frickman (who can now best be 
Spared hence) to see to the Coinage or Sale of 
it who is required as soone as ever he has made 
any money bj- Sale or otherwaies to send it 
forthwith to us to pay off what shall be here 
standing at Interest and to forward our Dadine 
what possible. 

The Remaines in Cash this time being Rups : 
631: 11a: Ip: is delivered to Samll. Anthony 
who is alsoe required to take up and give his 
noat for what money shall Come in as aforesaid 
in our absence and deliver those Weavers agreed 
with in this Consultation their full Dadine at 
our doore and as money shall hold out to be 
giveing out more Dadine on former termes for 
Re}nigs Tangeebs and Mullmulls, he is likewise 
to goe dayly or every other day to our new fac- 
tory to inspect into our Building &ca. there and 
to see that all our Workemen whome we imploy 
build their Conveniencies round our ground to 
live there though but for a time haveing lately 
had some reason for it (besides their being neare 
us) divers spies too, theives by night Coming 
that way being heard to utter some words as if 
they had a designe on our goods housed there 
which hope in few daies hence will be more 
secure in our brick building when finished. 

He is alsoe to make and send in the hands of 
our Servants Dusticks to bring what of our 
goods are now ready at Orrua Shabashpore &;ea. 
Orungs to our new factory and if any troubles 
in our absence should happen with our trouble- 
some Malda Governors to send us word of it 
that may have our Advice therein and what 
letters Come from any parts he is to send us for 
our perusall : 

Fytche Nedham 

Jonathan Frickman 

Samuel Anthony. 
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Wareho: ' 

The Warehousekeepers Accot : of 

the 

ware™ 

and Cha : 

house and Charges Genii : ' being perused 

were 

Genl: Ac- 
cot: passed. 

passed Vizt : 




Samlil: Anthony. Dr, 

Per Contra. 

Or. 

May — 

I To Rems : 

Rs. As. P. 


Rs. 

As. P. 

last mo. 759 11 11 

3 1 By Charges Genii : 

1.05 

8 0 

22 To Cash , 

400 0 0 

By Charges Cattle 

29 

3 5 



By .Servants W ages 

176 

4 5 




310 

15 10 



By Charges Dyett 

72 

12 0 



By Char : Bnilding 
By Remaines ■ in 

312 

2 i2i 


* 

tate 

457 

13 9| 


1159 11 11 


1159 !l ,1! 


rytclie K edliam 
Jonatlian Priekjnaiii 
Saniii : AnothoiiY’'. 


Mr. Nedham 
and Mr. 
Prickman 
went to 
BajamaulL 
Arrived at 
RajamauL 


Visited 
Rajub Ailee. 


16 In the morning Mr. Nedhani and Mr. Prick- 
man sett out hence for Rajaniaul. 

18 We arrived about 4 a ciock this evening at 
Rajamaul by boat. 

20 Understanding from our Vaquell here that 
our business has been some daies stopped and 
noe dustick to be gotten for our boats unless 
we pay Custorne occationed by Meirza Kajub 
Ailee writeing twice to Hodje SafTy Oawne 
about us and the i)utch which has reduced 2 
orders from him one to take custorne of our 
wood Gomeing for our building and the other to 
demand Rewanne of the Dutch &ca. in which 
&ca, he includes us, wherefore this morning we 
w^ent both to visit him and to dispute thc^ busi- 
ness whereafter shewing coppy of the Kings 
Phirmaund &ca. papers requireing him to tare 
them in open durbar if they were of noe force 
and many such like pressing Arguments (he that 
wounded us know^s the best healing unguent) 
he gave order to our Vaquei to Come to him In 
the evening and give a Mochelk on which our 
business should goe on till further order from 
Hodjee Zoffy Cawne the Stress of the Moclielke 
is that our Vaquei promise to write to the chief 
&ca. in Hugly about the premisses and when 
a phirwanna comes he will shew it them* 
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Sent letters 
to Poronia. 


Arrived 3 
boats silver 
from hugly. 
Visited the 
fouzdar of 
Rajamaul. 


Visited the 
Cozzee. 


Thursday. 


20 Wrote to poronia at large ordering them not 
to Meet the Nabob nor present him &ca. but to 
come thence forthmth bringing an Accot : of 
the place and Musters of all goods. 

21 Arrived here 3 boats Silver from Hugly Con- 
signed to us here qt: 12 chests Visited Slieeck 
Goloin Mohuddee the fouzdar of Rajamaul who 
asked us many questions and received us very 
Civilly. 

This evening we went alsoe to Meirza Zum- 
maes who was very free in discourse with us 
promissing all kindness in his power to give. 

22 Went to visit the Cozzee and Meir Addull 
who is alsoe Cozzee of Malda. 

Rajamaul Diary Mo. June 1681. 

At a Consultation 
Present 

23d Mr. Eytche Nedham Cheif 

Mr. Jonathan Prickman. 

Haveing visited the Governors in whose power 
it was to stoj) our business and argued our case 
with them and opened or cleared the Stop on 
our Masters businesse againe we thought it a 
fitt time to give them their yearly present which 
alsoe Serves to gratifie their kindness now to 
us and not haveing promissed any thing till 
after our businesse was cleared we shall in our 
opinion have much more honour in presenting 
them freely as now it appeares then if had been 
Compelled to it as Sometimes we are in a Man- 
ner the perticulers concluded on to be given 
them are as follow Vizt : 

To the Fouzdar Sheeck Golom Mohudde 2 
yds. Scarlet 2 yds. fine green, 2 yds. orda : red 
broad cloth 2 Do. green 1 Trianguler glasse 20 
botles Rosewater 1 large wa^r figure 1 Cristall 
Cup. 

To Meirza Rajub Allee Kings Duan Bunxze 
Ameen and Wacka Nevice of Rajamaul, 2 yds. 
Scarlet 2 Do, fine green 2 do. orda: red 2 do. 
orda : green 1 CristaU cup and Cover 1 Trian- 
guler glasse 20 botles Rosewater. 

To Mirza Ruffea Zumma Droga of the dustick 
Maul 2 yds. Scarlet 2 yds. orda : red broadcloth 
2 do. green 10 botles Rosewater. 
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Rent letters 
to Mr. An- 
thony to 
«end us 50 
rad. Lead, 
Arrived frora 
Malda 52 
mds : 4 se : 
lead. 

Sent a Gene, 
rail to hugly. 


To the Droga of tin? Taiicksaul Dou'lui lleag 

3 yds. scarlet 10 bot: Ivosewatca*. 

To the Co?izee L] yds. scarlet, li yd. orda : 
red 1. pr. Spectacles i pr: Seizzers 10 holies 
Ro^sevvate^. 

To Meir Addull who is alsoe lu^ad Gozzee of 
Malda 1 yd. Scarlett 2 yds. orthi : red, 1. paire 
Seizzers 1 pr. Spectacles 10 holies Rosewater. 

To Cullmull Eeag Meira Syud Jailers Brother 
who offitates in his place of Sliar 3Iulka Droga 
he being at Dacca I yd. Scarlett I yd. orda : 
red 10 botles Rosewater. 

To Jaddoray the fouzdars Duan ]; yd. Scar- 
lett 2| yd. orda: rod i pr: Seizzers. To Mam- 
hud Hossem, Mimshy to Rajub Alice, ]• yd : 
scarlet } yd: orda: red 1 pr: Seizzers and 2 
other of his writers .1 yd : <jrda : red aiifl 2 pr ; 
Seizzers. 

To Ruffea Ziimmas Petesdnst | yd : scarlett 
I yd : orda : red and 1 pr : Seizzers. 

To Syud Beag Meirbarka Droga | yd : Scarlet 
I yd : orda : red 1 knife. 

To Sheck Sydula Pachioutryka Droga and 
Bajubailees Mosaib | yd : Scarlet, .] yd : orda : 
red, 1 Imife. 

Tosevll: people at the Taneksaul 1 yd : scar- 
lett and 3 knifes it belongs not to Some of those 
abovenamed to Meddle with or disturb our 
buwsiness yet against their orders they doe and 
for as much as they usually have been pre.seiited 
therefore it was thought fitt now least they 
imjdoy their witts agaiirst us which now they 
Cannot well doe : Pv : Xediiam 

, 1 onatha 1 1 Pr i(‘ kn i an . 

Sent ietters to Mr. Anthony ordering him to 
send us 50 mds : lead for our Taiicksaut use &ca. 

29 This day Arrived here fn'^ni Malda 52 aids : 

4 Se: Ltmi wdth a<lvice thereof fo!' our use In 
the Mint to Make our Ohandyes and Essayes. 

30 A Genii : letter being drawn up read and ap- 
proved was sent forward to hk worship &ca. 
in Hugly : 
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xlccoT : Currant Hitgly. Dr. 

Per Contra. 

Of. 

June — Rs. As. P. 

Rs. 

As. P. 

30 To Ballance . . 244447 15 7 

By Ballance last 



Mo. . . 137951 

4 10 


By Ingots Silver 106261 
By cha : M e r - 

chand : on 

5 3 


do : hither . . 235 

5 6 


244447 

15 7 


Fytciie Nedham 



Jonathan Prickman. 



Cash. Dr. 

June — Rs. As. P. 

1 To Ballaxice last mo : 2262 II 1 
To Quicksilver i md: 

. 20 sr : @ 4 r : . 

4a: per Seer . . 255 0 0 

16 To Peranaut at In- 
terest at 1 r : 

2 a : Per Cent 
Per Mo. . . 3000 0 0 

To Accot : Interest 
on 3300 rs : da- 
dinee at IJ Per 
Cent . . . . 4 ! 4 0 


Per Contra. Cr . 

Rs. As. P. 

1 Bj’’ Rajamaul resid- 
ence paid the 
house keeper 6 
rnos : wages to 
the end May . . 9 0 

14 By Samuel Anthony 400 0 0 
By Pahlaud for 

wood expe : . . 142 0 0 

By Sirnbodasse . , 1 200 0 0 
By Accot: plate for 
a horse furni- 
ture of silver 
qt : ps : of 8 . . . 
rs : 123 5J a : 

Makeing 
do: 10 0 

133 5 6 

P: By rarities for pre- 
sents Vizt : 

1 fine shaul 15 0 

0 knifes in 

a Case ..48 

1 putka 
silke& sil- 
ver . . 4 0 

1 large wax 
figure . - 12 0 

35 8 0 

By J ona : Prickman 
for expences at 
Rajamaul . . 150 0 0 

16 By Weavers Reyngs 2100 0 0 
24 By Samuel Anthony 400 0 6 


4569 15 0 
By Ballance . . 989 0 i 


Fy : Nedham 


4558 15 1 


4558 15 1 
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Rafamaul Diary Mo, July 1681. 

4 Came news from Malda that by reason of the 
Jidgea which now is very hott there and heavy 
on the poore peoj)le which makes our Taggad- 
gers Complaine that many Weavers run awaj’- 
but question not but when the heat is over they 
will come againe. 


At a Consultation 
Present 

Wednesday 6 Mr. Fytche Nedham Cheif 

Mr. Jonathan Priekmaii 


Agreed that 
Mr. Nedham 
repaires to 
Malda. . 


Haveing for many dales busied our Seifes to 
find out the tricks of the Tancksaiil or Mint and 
to see Essayes of our Silver made as well at our 
house as at the Mint which being done (tho not 
to our satisfaction) they not agreeing with our 
English Essayes according to the proportion of 
difference advised by his Worship : &ca. from 
Hngly, yet seeing we have tryed all manner of 
wayes Could Invent to find out if possible some 
profitable reason of the difference in vaine for 
that the Chandyes Gennerally agreed, most of 
the essayes comeing out alike proportionable 
their finess even to a Ruttee in 9B rs : wt : and 
because the time of the yeare for giveing out 
Dadiiiee for this Shipping begins to Spend a 
pace and for that Mr. Nedharas presence is 
required in Malda therefore it is resolved and 
ordered by this Councell (as most proffitabie to 
our Honble. Masters) that Mr. Nedham repaires 
to his charge there and that Mr. Prickman ha ve- 
ing seen the way of coyning goe on with that 
business as fast as possible that our giveing out 
dadinee be not kindred as it must needs be if 
Should Stay for answer to the premisses from 
hugly which wee are Confident will neither way 
be any proffit to our Honble. Masters haveing 
left noe Stone unturned to find out the right 
Essayes of the silver : wherefore we are of opi- 
nion that there might be a mistake in the pro- 
portion of difference advised us from Hugly 
betwixt our English Standard and the Standard 
of Rupees : 

Fytche Nedham 

Jonathan Prickman 
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Mr. Nedham 7 Betimes in the morning Mr, Nedham Sett out 
arrived from from Rajamaul ver^r Sick for Malda where he 
Rajamaul. arrived the Same day about 2 a clock in the 
afternoone. 

Came letters Came iiew[s] from Rajamaul that 34 Peter 

maS boats were arrived there from Pattana and that 

Rajub Alice denies to give them his pass pre- 
tending that Boolchund has a late order from 
the Nabob to take Custome of us but that we 
suppose to be onely wind and will blow over 
presently. 

Cam© letters Came letters from Hugiy with Coppy of 

rora hug y. Hodgee Zoffv Cawns new phirwamia dated Oc- 

tober 2d: 1680. 

17 Rajaray haveing severall daies endeavoured 
to borrow of us about rups : 2000 for 2 : mos : 
to make up his Mungemull and finding wee 
Could not be wrought upon by faire words to 
day he Sett himself to Molest our affaires what 
he could sending people to plo^v up the high 
way newly made about our factory ground and 
to Make againe the way upon the Aul by the 
river in our ground as formerly but he missed 
of his Aime some of his people that attempted 
it haveing received their due reward from our 
Peons and Dandyes ran away which ended that 
dispute. 

Malda and Englezavad Diary Mo, July 1681. 

20 Came news from Rajamaul that the Peter 
boats were released there. 

Arrived from 24 Came from Rajamaul mint 15000 rs : with 

Rajamaul advice thereof from Mr. Prickman. 

mint 15000 

rs: ■ ■ 

At a Consultation 

Present 

Munday 25th Mr. Fytche Nedham Cheif 

Mr. Samuel Anthony 

The Accot : of Cash for last Mo : being perused 
was passed the remaines being rups : 989 1 a : 7 p : 
Samuel Anthony haveing brought in his ware- 
house Accot : and accot : of charges Generali 
which being perused was passed as follows : 


Accot : Cash 
passed. 
Warehouse 
Accot: and 
Charges Ge- 
nerali Ac- 
cots: passed. 
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Sami.: Anthony. Bt, 

Jim© — Rs. As. 'G. 

I To Rems : last Mo : 457 13 
14 To Cash.. .. 400 0 0 

24 To Cash . . . . 400 0 0 


1257 13 


pEia CONTHA. Or 

Rs. As, 'G. 

30 By Charges Genii: 137 14 10 
By Charges Cattle 27 3 0 ^ 
By Servants Wages 188 2 15 


353 9 5 

By Charges Dyett 70 3 10 
By Charges Build- 
ing . . . . 283 2 15 


706 15 10 , 

Per Rems : in 

tatteo . . 454 10 84 
In Cash .. 96 3 10“ 

550 13 18| 


1257 13 8J 


Agreed to 
buy 8 begaes 
ground more 
of Rajaray. 


Our troubles at Malda with the Crowr^^ &ca. 
growing to a great height about our not Suffer- 
ing our goods to be Chauped and goeing to 
Muckdumpore to live to looke after our business 
there, whether most of our goods now are 
brought, (and alsoe to see after our builders) 
therefore it is thought very necessary and 
agreed on to buy 8 begaes ground more of 
Rajarajj' lying neare our factory gate Northward 
on one side the way which will afford us earth 
for our building and alsoe a tanck in time 
without charge, to wash the Honble. Gom- 
panies goods in, on which ground we intend God 
willing this yeare to Gundy Nurd and Cure the 
Honble. Companies goods, it being a place 
everj’' waies convenient for that purpose and 
neare the River also the curing the goods in 
our own ground will cleare us of many troubles 
Vizt. of the Malda Governors Clamouring that 
we break© and spoyle their Orung by makeing 
one here which now cannot be pretended whilst 
we suffer noe goods to be cured in our Corcoima 
but our own Seeing that if they were to be 
cured in Malda they ought of right to have noe 
proffit by it^ alsoe it will hinder now and here- 
after any Govern ours from begarring our worke- 
men nor hindring our worke the}^ being within 
our ground, therefore this day Rajaray Ohoudry 
was sent for who being Come with the Cozzee 
and Congoes Gomastahes of his purgona the 
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Agreed with 
Rajaray for 
brick and 
Stone. 


* 


Agreed for 
Cossaes. 


ground was meazured with the same line with 
our factory ground Eigh[t] begaes and the 
marks of its bounds noted and the price agreed 
for it was 40 rs : according to which he forth- 
with gave us a note which was Signed and wit- 
nessed accordingly. 

Rajaray haveing the Command of most of 
the brick and Stone in these parts and Gower 
&ca. and the waters being now high and fitt 
time to bring them cheap, wherefore have al- 
ready sent our own people to bring bricks and 
understand the charge and alsoe discoursed with 
Rajaray about the same and finding he was 
willing to take that business upon him and that 
he would help us with brick much cheaper than 
we can bring them our Seifes, considering the 
great Number of fisher boats in liis jurisdiction 
wliich are all at his beck and that there is Con- 
veyance by water to us thence but just in the 
time of the highest water see that if Slip this 
oppertunity our building must l 3 ^e still in the 
dry time or must pa\^ dearer for our bricks and 
ma}^ be not gett what we want neither, there- 
fore after good consideration how to deale with 
him we no^v have agreed with him for 105 lack 
bricks at 3500 Per Rupee each weighing 2 sr : 
14 cli : hugly weight which in ail amounts to 
Rupees 3000 of which tis agreed to pay" him 
dovme 2000 rs : now and the rest 10 : or 15 
dales hence as see bricks come in they are to be 
delivered us at the river Side on our ground. 

Persaud Moodee haveing brought in his former 
dadinee we Came to an agreement with him for 
700 ps : Cossaes of Orrua on Simbodass his last 
Muster on which is ordered to pay him 7000 : 
Rupees and dispatch him thither before the 
Dutch Picars who are now on goeing with a 
good Summe. Here in these parts is noe allow- 
ance of Batta on Sicca Rupees as have often 
proved 3 ?'ett in Compiyance with the Worship- 
full Agent &ca. orders we shall force the Picars 
and weavers to Allow 1 Per Cent tho w’e are 
certaine will be perfect loss to them unless they 
are considered for it in prizing their goods and 
for what is paid out otherwaies then on dadinee 
Can gett noe Batta for, therefore are forced to 
pa 3 " it as peet that our businesse ma 3 ^ goe on : 

Fytche Nedham 

Samll : Anthon 3 ^ 
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Ibrain beag 
came from 
poronia. 


The Pitan 
merchants 
visited ns at 
our new fac' 
tory. 

The fouzdar 
of Malda 
went to 
Dacca. 


The Delols 
have given 
notes not to 
come neare 
our Factory. 


25 Ibraim beag that went with Aliabardy to 
Poronia is returned Sick and reports to us "that 
Aliabardy and Hergolol were ready to Come 
thence and might expect them in 5 or 6 daies. 

All the Malda Pitan Merchants Came to visit 
us at our new factory, where we feasted them 
with what the time and place afforded and Con- 
tracted friendship with them after the Manner 
of the Country which is not wont to hold long. 

29 Kamabeag fouzdar of Malda being Some daies 
Since Taggeerd went this day from Malda to- 
wards Dacca. 

30 Came order to Jeamshirebeag to have the 
Chaup Nurd and Cundimaiil and Gautkaguzzer 
of Malda from Monerams people from this day 
forward. 

31 We are at it tooth and Naile with Jeamshire- 
beag Malda Crowry and have been a long time 
about the Chaup and our new factorj?^ but hope 
MW shall come fco arbitration both Sides desire- 
ing it, yett neither bows as yett, if we can carry 
it now Suppose shall have noe more quarr6lls 
with Malda, but the Crowry and Hemarraine 
Ray is very stiff and desirous to keep us under 
Malda, they dayly scare us with the news of the 
Nabobs phirwanna Comeing to order us to buy 
noe goods but in Malda and there not without 
.the chaup, all Delols have given notes and are 
forbid on Perill of Confiscation of their goods 
&ca. to Come neare us, wherefore perhaps shall 
now try and prize our goods our Selfes, soe that 
if can but Satisfy our weavers and picars this 
bout without the Delols hence forward a Delol 
Shall not Gome within our Doores, twill be a 
good opportunity to Shake them off. 

Accot : Currant Hugly is as last Mo : 

Fytche Nedham 
Samll : Anthony 
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Cash. 


Dr. 

Peb Coittba. 

Or. 

July— 

Rs. As. 

P. 


Rs. As. 

F. 

1 To Ballanc© last 




6 By Sami : Anthony 

400 

0 

0- 

mo : 

989 

1 

7 

15 By Pahlaud for 




18 To Ramnaut at In- 




timbers for our 




teresfc at 1 r : 




factory 

41! 

6 

0 

2 a : Per Cent 




18 By Sami : Anthony 

400 

0 

0 

Per Mo : 

500 

0 

0 

25 By Rajaray Chow- 




25 To Sicca Rups : 




dry on bricks 




reed : from the 




and 8 begaes 




Mint 

15000 

0 

0 

land 

2040 

0 

0^ 

25 To Accot : Interest 




By Persaud Moodee 

7000 

0 

0 

on 7000 rs : Da- 




30 By Sami: Anthony 

677 

11 

7 

dine© at 1 J Per 




- 


— 

— 

Cent 

87 

8 

0 


10929 

i 

7 

To Accot: Battaon 




By Ballance 

5737 

8 

0 

9000 rs: at 1 








Per Cent 

90 

0 

0 






16666 

9 

7 


16666 

9 

7 


Fytche Nedham. 


Came letters 
from Hugly. 


Friday 


The Accot : 
of Cash 
passed. 

Sent letters 
to hugly. 


Jeamshire- 
beag premis- 
ses to come 
to our new 
Factory. 


Satterday 

the 


Englezavad Diary Mo. August 1681. 

2d Came letters from Hugly adviseing of 2 Ships 
the George and Anns Arrivall in Ballasore 
Road &oa. 

At a Consultation 
Present 

5th Mr. Fytche Needham Cheif 

Mr. Samuel Anthony 

The Remaines of the Accot: of Cash to the 
end of last month being found to be 64 rs : 4i a : 
wa^s passed. 

A Generali letter being drawne up read and 
approved was sent forward to his worship &;ca. 
Councell in Hugly : pytehe Nedham 
Samll : Anthony 

5th J eamshirebeag promissed our Vaquel to come 

to our new Factory on Munday next to see the 
Chief and Accommodate the quarrells betwixt 
him and us. 

At a Consultation 
Present 

6th Mr. Fytche Needham Chief 

Mr. Samuel Anthony 

Haveing many daies before this time Called 
and discoursed with our weavers and Merchants 
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Agreed with 
oor Mer- 
chants and 
weavers for 
goods. 


about takeing our new dadinee (tho we could 
have wished the other had been first prized 
which could not be for our troubles with the 
Governnient) which the}^ now agreed to take 
on our former musters tho not without much 
Jangling and disputes Siike and thread is now 
dearer then it was then which we promissed to 
consider them for the limited time for bringing 
there goods in and prizeing them is the end of 
October next the perticulers and quantities are 
as followeth Vizt : 

To kSookdeave Tundun 
Tanjeebs . . 150 ps : at 12 rs ; is 1800 
Mullmulls . . 150 ps : at 10 „ ,, 1500 


Orrua Cossas 200 ps : at 10 „ ,, 2000 


^ To Muttuck and Trepore Saw 

5300 

Tanjeebs . 

. 160 ps : at 12 rs: is 1800 


Mullmulls . 

. 250 ps : at 10 „ is 2550 




4300 

To Divers weavers on the Severall sorts goods 

as follows 


Elatchaes . . 

131 ps : at 9 rs : Per ps : 



30 CO : lo : and 2 brd : . . 

1179 

^Seersuckers 

100 ps: at 8 rs: Per ps : 



do : lo : and brd : . . 

800 

Chandenyes 

320 ps : at 6 : do : lo : and 



brd : 

1920 

Grimgshies 

75 ps : at 5 : do: lo: and 



brd: .. 

375 

Oharconnaes 

100 ps : at 4| do : lo : and 



brd : . . . . 

450 

Do. 

370 ps : at 34 do : lo : and 



brd : . . 

: 1295 

Nehallewares 

180 ps : at 4| Per ps : 36 



CO : lo : and 2 brd : is . . 

810 

Mundeebs . . 

398 ps: at lOJ do: lo : 



and brd : 

4179 

Tanjeebs . . 

29 ps : at 15 Per ps : 40 



CO : lo : and 2 brd : 

435 

Do. 

1141 ps: at 12 do; lo : and 



brd : 

13692 

Mullmulls . . 

2100 ps : at 10 do : lo : and 



brd : 

21000 

Ravings 

260 ps : at 7 do : lo : and 



brd: 

1820 


Which amounts to in all rs : . . 57555 


Fytche Nedham 
Samll : Anthony. 
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Visited 
Shock Fut- 
tiiia. 


Jearnshire- 
beag hales 
our picars to 
prison beat- 
ing them 
&ca. 


This evening 
arrived a 
boat from 
Rajamaul 
with Rups : 
13900. 


8 Last night we being invited to feast at Nabob 
Muck rubcaunes house and Sheck Futtiilaes 
house this morning we went being over against 
Malda where we mett the Pitan Merchants &ca. 
people of note hereabouts, and a new Fouzdar 
goeing to Gooragaut who promissed us his 
favour if at any time should have occation in 
those parts, we were Set above all at the feast 
and rated very curteously. 

About 10 a clock this morning Came a new 
Fouzdar to Malda (which hindred Jeamshire 
beags' comeing to the feast and alsoe to meet us 
as promissed) Sent by Boolchund Hernarraine 
haveing putt all his Governments on both Sides 
the water into his Command himselfe not being 
able to deale with us and the Pitans, that by 
meanes of Boolchunds Strick Governing he may 
worke his ends on us, to make our weavers pay 
the Chop &ca. as the Pitans pray but we have 
not Suffered our weavers yet to pay any nor 
hope shall not have occation. 

Last night Jeamshire Beag hearing that the 
Malda picars came to us to take our Puttun not- 
withstanding their obligation passed to him to 
the Contrary, sent and haled many of them to 
prison beating and forceing from them &ca. 
which if not remided from Dacca our business 
will be hindred on that Side the water he hath 
alsoe sett divers Punsewys on the river betwixt 
Malda and our new Factory and alsoe below it 
to hinder any goods comeing to us yet notwith- 
standing we have brought goods of our Malda 
goods hither on our Budgera to be prized and 
Cured here with the rest and hope to get the 
remaining part hither by the same Conveyance 
whither he will or noe. 

This evening late Came a boate with 13900 
Rups : and advice from Mr. Prickman at Raja- 
maul that the Silver is neare all in the Tanck- 
sauli and that our business has been long de- 
tarded by reason of Roggee the Saymasters 
Sickness not being able to come to the Tanck- 
saul and that now he is somewhat recovered and 
Comes againe to worke and hopes Shall have 
all Coyned in 10 dayes more now alsoe came 
Answers to our letters wrote to Rajub Allee and 
the Droga of the Tancksaul who both promise 
fare, the first, that he will write to Dacca as 
desired about our affaires for which he expects 
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vSent letters 
to Mr. Priek- 
man at Raja- 
mau]. 
Allabardy 
and Hergolol 
came from 
poronia. 
Came letters 
from Mr. 
Priekman 
with 9100 
Rups : sicca. 
Sent letters 
to Rajamaul 
with 19 Mds : 
20 Sr: Lead. 
Jeamshire- 
beag premis- 
ses to Come 
to our new 
factory to 
put an end 
to the quar- 
relis made 
betwixt us. 


Monday 


Agreed with 
p tears and 
weavors for 
goods. 


a reward and the other that he will keep the 
Custome of the Mint Amonut till has order from 
Hodjee Soffy Cawne about [it], there is alsoe a 
New Wackanavice Come to Rajamaul Called 
Mamood Lumma. 

9 Sent letters to Mr. Priekman at Rajamaul! in 
answ'or to his to us of the 7th Currant. 

11 Sent to Rajamaul adviseing that have news 
from Pattana that a new Phirmaund is come to 
cleare the Custome of the Tancksaul &ca. 

11 Aliabard}' with Hergolol arrived from Poronia, 

12 Came letters from Mr. Priekman with Rupees 
9100 : from the Mint. 

13 Sent Letters to Rajamaul with 19 mds : 20 
Sr : more of lead to Mr. Priekman haveing ad- 
vice that he has agreed with a Merchant for 40 
mds. 

Our Vaquel brought us word againe that by 
meanes of Meiza Syud Beage and other friends 
Jeamshire Beag has againe promissed to Come 
to our new Factory to put Some end to the 
quarrells now betwixt us to morrow which being 
Sunday our Vaquell was ordered to put the 
meeting of till the Munday. 

At a Consultation 
Present 

15 Mr. Pytche Nedham Cheife 

Mr, Samuel Anthon3^ 

Haveing discoursed with more Picars and 
weavors wee Came to an agreement with them 
for the following goods on Same termes with 
those of the 6th Currant Perticuier Sorts and 
qiiantities are as folioweth : 
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August. 


Agreement 
of peace 
made 
betwixt 
Jeamshire- 
beag and tis 
at our new 
factory at 
Englezavad. 
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To divers weavers Vizt. 

Charconnaes 20 ps : 30 covds : lo : 

and2brd : at4|rs: Per 


Do. 

Nehallewars 


ps : ■ . . ■ 90 

300 ps : do : io« and brd : 

at 3| Per ps : . . 1050 

40 ps: 36covd: lo : and 
2 brd : at 4 J Per ps : . . 1 80 

Mundeells . . 102 ps : Do : io : and broad 

atl0-|Perps; ,, 1071 

Tanjeebs . . 10 ps : 40 covds : lo : and 

2 brd: at 15 rs : Per ps: 150 
140 ps : do : lo : and brd : 
at 12 . . . .1788 

Mulmnlls . , 100 ps : do : lo : and brd : 

at 10 .. .. 1000 

To Sookdeave Tundun Vizt, 

Mulmnlls . . 200 ps : 40 co: lo : and 2 

brd: at 10 . . . . 2000 

To Persaud Moode Vizt. 

Orrua Cossaes 200 ps : 40 co : lo : and 2 

brd: at 10 . . . . 7000 


Do. 


14329 


Fytche Nedhani 
Samll: Anthony. 

15th This morning Came Jeamshire Beag from 
Malda to our new Factory at Englezavad by 
Muckdumpore with Meza Syud beag and Dawad 
Cawne the chief of the Pitan Merchants where 
we civilly received them feasting them accord- 
ing to their and our manner with which they 
were very well pleased and became very earnest 
with us and Jeamshire Beag to be friends, they 
promissing for him and he himself alsoe that 
our business should not be troubled farther but 
Contrarily in what lay in his power he was and 
should hence forward be ready to help us, it is 
now alsoe agreed betwixt us that he shall not 
Meddle with, nor chop our Puttun goods nor 
force any thing from our weavors and picars in 
the name of chop money on our goods, but what 
Can gett of them on other pretences by fair 
meanes in time to cleare our picars &;ca. from 
paying any Chop nioney on our goods without 
farther trouble from Dacca, tho an order on 
him to that purpose would not be amisse for he 
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Mr. Jona' 
than Prick- 
man came 
from Kaja- 
manl. 


Mr. Jona- 
than Prick- 
man and 
Mrs. Mary 
Cole was 
Marry ed. 

Mr. Jona- 
than Prick- 
man with his 
wife went to 
Rajamaul. 


The Cheif 
<feea went to 
Malda. 


Wednesday 


Sent letters 
to hngly. 

Wareho : 
Accot: and 
cha: Gene- 
/all Accot : 
passed. 


haveittg heard that we have wrote to Dacca 
against him tis very like it parti}’' Scared him 
into an agreement with us Least afterwards 
should be forced to it with shame and truly 
twas not wdth much honour to him now for all 
the country laugh to see him Stoop soe that has 
aiwayes been soe high and Stiff. 

Mr. Jonathan Prickman came from Pajamaui 
haveing as he saith gotten all our silver into the 
Tancksaiil and is coyning which made him. soe 
bould to Come over hither that he might be 
Marryed according to Contract to Mrs. Mary Cole 
before Mrs. Nedham went down to Hugly which 
is intended in few dayes. 

18 Being Thursday about 11a Clock was Con- 
sumated the Marrage betwixt Mr. Jonathan 
Prickman and Mrs. Mary Cole the rights being 
performed by Samuel Anthony according to the 
use of the Church of England all the Diitch and 
English of this place being present. 

21 Mr. Jonathan Prickman returned with his 
wife to his business at Rajamaul. 

22 Our Vaquel went to Jeamshirebeag to know 
why he continues still to hinder our businesse 
and vex our people contrary to our late agree- 
ment whose ansvyers are full of tricks and 
quibles whereby understand shall have noe 
setled peace but by meanes from Dacca. 

23 The Cheif &ca. went to Malda Intending to 
pay J eamshire Beag vizt : and try if can find 
what he aims at but he would not be spoken 
with then, wherefore we left our vaquel and re- 
turned to our business at our new factory. 

This evening Mrs. Nedham with Mrs. S^tory 
went hence for hugly. 

At a Consultation 
Present 

24th Mr. Eytche Nedham Cheif 

Mr. Samuel Anthony 

A Generali letter to the Worshipfuil Mattliias 
Vincent &ca, Councell being drawne at large 
displaying our great troubles againe with our 
Malda Governours, was approved and ordered 
to be sent forward with speed. 

Samuel Anthony brought in his Warehouse 
accots : and the Accot ; of charges Generali and 
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buiidiag for last month which is passed as fol- 
loweth: 


Saml: Anthoity. Dr. 


.July— 

I To Remaines 
Mo: 

6 To Cash . . 

18 To Do. .. 

..30 To Do. . . 
JlToDo. .. 


Rs. As. G. 

last 

. . 550 13 m 

.. 400 0 O" 

.. 400 0 0 
.. 277 II 12 
. , 400 0 0 


2028 9 lOJ 


Pbb Cohtba. Cr . 

Rs. As. G. 

By Charges Gene- 

rail . . . . 180 12 10 

By Charges Cattle 26 13 15 
By Servants Wages 202 8 05 


410 2 10 

By Charges Dyetfe 92 6 15 
By Accot : building 630 0 0 
Rems: in 
tatte ..855 13 8 
In Cash 40 2 171^ 

! 896 0 5.V 


2028 9 lOi 


Sent Alla- 26 
hardy with 
Hergolol 
hence to 
hugly. 

Came letters 
from Raja- 28 
maul with 
8700 rs: 

Rups ; Sic- 
-caes. ' 

Sent letters 
to Hugly. 29 
Sent letters 
toRajamaul. 

Came letters 30 
from Hugly. 

Came a dus- 31 
tick from 
Boolchund. 


Stormy 

weather. 


Fytche Nedhani 
Samll : Aatho.ny 

Sent Allabardy and Hergolol hence to Hugly 
to give their relation of Poronia with their 
Accot. 

Came a letter from Rajamaul with 8700 rs. 
hj boat accompanied by 4 peons. 

Sent Generali advices to Hugly adviseing that 
here is news of a Phirwanna on us sent to Booi- 
chund a copy of which is come to the Pouzdar 
of Malda and that he will not shew it us &ea, 
at larg. 

Sent letters to Mr. Prickman at Rajamaul 
desireing him to make what hast possible to 
finish the Mint business, and sent him 3 yards 
broadcloth &ca. 

Came letters from his worship &oa. in Hugly 
with Tnvoyce of Silver to Rajamaul amount to 
Rups: 131196 13a: &ca. 

Came a dustick from Boolchund directed to 
us ordering us to leave this our new factory and 
goe live at Malda and buy and sell there and 
noe where else &ca. procured by lyes wrote of 
us by Jeamshire Beag to him and Hernarraine 
at Dacca. 

These last 10 or 12 dayes has been sad rainy 
weather and the 4 last of them soe windy with 
all night and day that many brick houses in 
Malda are fallen therewith doeing much hurt 
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and very many earthen walls and houses are 
laid flatt yet notwithstanding its fury thanke 
God onr new building gott little damage there- 
by yett at Malda all our hired places leake and 
about 20 covds: of wall fallen do wne and much 
more likely to fall the walls being uneven and 
wett through. 

31 Sent letters to Mr. Prickman and returned 
him Coppy of his Worships letter to us with Ih- 
voyce of Silver now Sent from thence to Raja- 
maul we visited our new Fouzdar of Malda who 
gave us very Sweet words to pump our Inten- 
tions to find out if t was possible to make us 
leave our new factory and come to Malda or noe 
and offering to be A mean to end our quarrells 
with Jeamshirebeag for which we thanked him 
tho wee know" tis not in his powder he being in a 
manner under him his businesse being only to 
helpe Jeamshire Beag where his owne powder 
w ill not doe. 

Accott : Currant Hugly is as last Mo : 

Fytche Nedham 
Samll: Anthony 
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Cash. Dr, 

Augst. 1681-— Rs. As. 

1 To BalJance last Mo : 5737 8 

10 To Sicca Rups : from 

Rajamaul . . 13900 0 

11 To Do .. .. 9100 0 

20 To Do. , . . . 18000 0 

21 To Siccaes from Raja- 

maul . . , , 2200 0 


ToJona: Prickman 
Acco : Lead & 
siccaes Sould ; at 
what rates not 
yet known . . 2800 0 

27 To Siccaes from Raja- 
maul . . . . 8700 0 

To Acco ; Interest on 
62766 rs: 13a: 
dadine© at 1 J Per 
Cent .. . . 784 9 

To Accot : batta on 
60900 rs: dadine 
at 1 Per Cent . . 609 0 


Pee' Contea. ■ ■ Of, 


Angst. — 

■ Rs. 

As. 

2 By Hinguttdas , & 



Chandr : Cawn© 



Errendyes &ca. 

4382 

13 

4 By Simbonaut on 



Tanjeebs & Mul- 



mulls . . 

5000 

0 

6 By Sookdeave Tun- 



dun . . 

7300 

0 

15 By Trepor© Saw 

4300 

0 

By Persaud Moode© 

7000 

0 

16 By Rajaray Chowdry 



on bricks 

1000 

" 0 

17 By Sami: Anthony 

400 

0 

26 By Do. 

4600 

0 

30 By Weavers Eiat- 



chaes . . 

1179 

0 

By do, Tanjeebs 

8065 

0 

By do. Mullmulls . . 

11500 

0 

By do. Seersuckers. . 

800 

0 

By do. Chandenyes, . 

1920 

0 

By do. Orungshies . . 

375 

0 

By do. Charconnaes 

2885 

0 

By do, Nehallewars 

990 

0 

By do. Mundeels 

5250 

0 

By do. Reyngs 

1820 

0 


6476613 

By Ballance . . 64 4^ 


64831 IJ 64831 li 


Fy : Nedham 


Englezavad Diary 31 o: September 1681. 
At a Consultation 
Present 


Satterday 8d 


Mr. Fytche Nedham Chief 
Mr. Samuel Anthony 


Accot : Cash 
passed. 


Agreed to 
send our 
vaquell to 
Booichund. 


The Accot : of Cash being perused was passed 
the Remaines at the end of last month being 
Rups : 64 : a : Ray Boolchund’^by a late Phir- 
wanna from him Stopped all our business here 
it was thought fitt and agreed to send Sook- 
deave our Vaquel to Booichund to Negotiate 
there for us to See if Possible by any meanes he 
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Sent a letter 
with our 
vaquell to 
Boolchund. 

Agreed with 
Bajaray 
Chowdry for 
Stone. 


Sookdeave 
went hence 
to Cassambr. 


Killed a 
Dear. 


Came a letter 
from dames 
Price our 
Vaquell at 
Dacca. 


Wrote to 
J ames Price 
our Dacca 
Yaquell. 


Came a dus- 
tick from 
Boolchund. 


Presented 
the Fouzdar 
of Malda 
with I- yd : 
Scarlett. 


may gett the said Phirwanna reversed or soe 
that our business may goe on here in spite of 
the Malda Governours in order to which it is 
agreed to Send with Sookdeave a letter to Bool- 
chiind relateing to our quarrells with the Malda 
Governours &ca. drawn up in Persia[n] at 
large. 

Rajaray Chowdry proffering us Fillers and 
other sorts of stone for our building wherefore 
we have made now an agreement with him for 
a parcel! to be brought this raine time to our 
gaut or landing place at our Factory and order 
Rupees 500 to be delivered him thereon : 

Fytche ISTedham 
Samuel Anthony 

Sookdeave this evening went hence to Cas 
sumhazar on the business above mentioned with 
whom we sent alsoe a letter to Mr. Charnock 
&:ca. desireing them to assist our Vaquel in 
what they can. 

This afternoon a Dear being hunted on Her- 
narraines side in Shapore took the River over 
against our new Factory where we coursed and 
killed it which much offended our opposites 
makeing a great Stirr in vaine to have a Share 
of it. 

4 Came a letter from James Price Vaquel at 
Dacca Informing us Hernarraine by his lying 
Storys has procured a Phirwanna to Boolchund 
on us to raise our new Factory and live at Malda 
againe pretending that by our comeing hither 
he shall loose 24000 Raps : yeerly which can 
noe wayes be proved &ca. 

7 Wrote the whole Story of our troubles to 
James Price our Dacca Vaquel and advised Mr, 
Hervy &ca. of it that may understand all from 
him we not haveing assistance enough to write 
it in English. 

8 This morning came an other diistick or Pher- 
wanna from Boolchund grounded on a Pher- 
wanna from the Nabob with a Chupdar ordering 
us to leave our new Factory forthwith and goe 
live at Malda and buy and sell there paying the 
Chop &ca. threatning us and our new building 
with many great words. 

Presented Sybram Ray Malda fouzdar J yd. 
searlett for his sword. 

This evening the Chief and third went hence 
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The Chief 

&ca. went to 
Malda. 
Stormy 
weather. 

The fouzdar ' 
&ca. came to 
otir house in 
Malda. 


Arrived let- 
ters from 
Kajamaul 
with 10000 
rs: Siecaes. 


Sent letters 
to hugiy. 


to Malda to dispute our case with Jeamshire 
Beag the Fouzdar &ca. 

9 Much wind and Raine. 

10 Do. 

11 ISloe Stirring out for bad weather. 

12 The Fouzdar and Jeamshire Beag with Boo[l]- 
chunds Chupdar and many others Came to our 
house in Malda where we had much dispute 
with them to little purpose for noe agreement 
was made save that in order to Coinplyaiice 
with the Nabobs and Boolchunds Phirwannaes 
we promissed that we would not act any thing 
of Merchandize till should have farther orders 
which vexed them to the heart yett ithey could 
not Say wee Slighted those high orders tho we 
did not directly obey them. 

This evening came letters from Rajamaul 
with 10000 rs : from Mr. Prickman who advizes 
that our other business there is wholly Stopped 
Rajub Allee and Ruffea Zumma denying to give 
any more dusticks for boats the former swareing 
that if we Shew not Hodjee Zoffy Cawnes Phir- 
wanna to clear us quickly he will take Custome 
of us &ca. 

13 Went to Malda to repay Jeamshire beags vizit 
to us and to try him farther if a good agreement 
by any meanes might be made with him that 
our goods might be prized and cured here at 
our new Factory where they are and our Cor- 
connae ready for that purpose ; there not being 
at Malda a quarter roome enough besides that 
which is standing after the Storme is most thack 
and open very dangerous for fires &ca. and alsoe 
the damage our goods will Sustaine by tumbling 
up and downe and carrying from one place to 
another, but noe good could be done he being 
rather more exasperated then Inclined towards 
peace expecting now in few dayes to be Tag- 
geered endeavours to get what he Can by faire 
or fowle meanes the whole Country Crying out 
of him. especially our w’-eavors pioars whom he 
useth Cruelly beating and Imprisonning all Can 
Catch and forceth money from them w'^hich 
hindreth their and our business much. 

14 Sent letters to his worship &ca. in Hugiy one 
dated the 8th the other the 14th Currant both 
pictureing out our troubles at Large with divers 
other coppyes of Letters and papers to the Same 
purpose sent to divers places. 
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Thursday 

the 

Sent a letter 
to Booi- 
chnnd. 


Wareho : 
Accots: & 
charges 
Genii: Ac- 
cots: passed. 


15tll 


At a Consultation 
Present 

Mr. Fytche Nedham Clieif 
Mr. Samuel Anthony 


A Letter to Boolchund about our troubles 

being drawne up was approved and ordered to 
be Sent forward with copy of Do. to our Vaquel 
there with a letter alsoe of Instructions to him. 

Mr. Samuel Anthony ha veing brought in his 
Accots : of the warehouse which on perusall w'as 
passed as alsoe the Accot: of charges Generali 
and budding which is as followeth : 


Sasill ; Anthoisty. Dr . 

Augsfc.— Ks. As. G. 

1 To Kemaines last 

rao... . . 896 0 51 

17 To Cash . . . . 400 0 0^ 

26 To Bo. . . . . 600 0 0 

31 To Do. . . . . 100 0 0 


Peb Co]srT.BA. Cr. 

^ Rs. A. G. 

31 By Charges Gene- 
rali . . .. 2081110 

By Charges Cattle 24 11 10 
By Servants Wages 188 10 10 


^ ^ 422 1 10 

By Accot: building 508 3 0 
By Charges Dyett 66 13 0 
By packing stuff 4J 
mds : Gotten 
llrs: Permd: 49 8 0 


By Remaines vizt : 
In Cha : M e r - 

chand ..56640 
In Accot : build- 
^ ing ..29798 

In Charges Genii : 58 0 0 
In Cash .. 27 97|- 


1046 8 10 


1996 0 5J 


949 6 15J 
1996 0 5.1 


Came letters 1 6 
from Raja- 
mauL 


Py : Nedham 
Samuel Anthony 

Came admce from Eajamaul with Coppy of a 
Phirwanna from Hodjee So% came to Dowlut 
beag ordermg him to take 4 rs : Per Cent Cus- 
tome of us and the Dutch in the Tancksaul. 

Sent letters of advice to Jeames : Price Vaquel 
^Dacca about our troubles here with Jeamshire 
Peag and alsoe those at Rajamaul. 
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Arrived let- 
ters from 
Rajamaul 
with 11500 
rs: 


Came letters 
from James 
Price at 
Dacca. 
Presented 
Lol Cawn 
with yd : 
scar 

Presented 
Allumchund 
Sekedar with 
i yd : broad- 
cloth. 


16 Came this evening from Raj amaui 11500 rs : 
with advice thereof and how that all Merchants 
that deaie wdth ns or the dutch has put a Stop 
to their biisinesse in the Tancksaiil to See if 
Can find any remedy to cleare the Cnstome or 
at least to take off the | rupee that is no w put 
on us and the Dutch more then before. 

17 Came news from James Price at Dacca that 
nothing was to be done with the Nabob nor 
Hernarraine without money &oa. 

Presented Lol Cawne Boolchunds ass war that 
came on us with J yd. scaiiett. 

29 Presented Allumchund Sekedar of Gopaulpore 
Purgona with J yard ordinary red broadcloth to 
finish his Saddle. 

x4ccot : Currant Hugty is as last month. 

Fytche Nedham 
Samll. Anthony 


I 
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Cash. 


Dr, 

Peh Contra. 


Or, 

Sepr. — 

Bs. As. 


Rs. 

As. 

1 To Baliance last mo : 

64 

41: 

3 By Charges Genii : 



14 To sicca nips: from 



presented the 



Rajamanl 

10000 

0 

Dutch Doctor for 



17 To Do 

11500 

0 

many vizits & 



30 To accot : Interest on 



phisick adminis- 



18500 rs: dadinee 



tred to Sevll: 4 



at 1 J Per Cent . . 

231 

4 

gold Mohurs at 12 



To accot : Batta on 



rs : each 

49 

0 

Siecaes 15500 da- 



4 By Rajaray Chowdry 



dinee at 1 Per Ct. 

155 

0 

on stones :ftr our 






building 

500 

0 




14 By Sami : Anthony 






for expence 

500 

0 ■ 




16 By weavers Tanjeebs 

8000 

0 




17 By Do. Mullmulls . . 

10500 

0 


26 By Sami : Ant|iony 
for expence 

29 Byaccot: Salary to 
this day pd: to 
divers vizt : 
Fytche Nedham 
the 4 years sa- 
lary from the 
25th March 
past to this day 
at 40 Per an : 88 14| 
Jona: Prickman 
do. at 20 . . 44 7 

Sami : Anthony 
do. at 20 . . 44 7 


600 0 


By Samll : Anthony 
for genii : ex- 
pence 


177 m 


By Balience 


21960 Si 


m 0 

20726 12i 
1223 12 

21960 Si 


Fytche Nedham 


Englezavad Diary Mo: October 1681. 


Came letters 
from Dacca. 


Went to 
Malda to 
meett Jeam- 
shirebeag 
&ca. 

Sent letters 
to Bojamaul. 


1 Came letters from Dacca with coppy of Hodjee 

Soffy cawnes Phirwanna on Boolchund which 
signifies little or nothing to our business© here. 

Went to Malda to meet Jeamshirebeag &ca, 
and end our troubles with them but was dis- 
sopoynted and put off till Munday next. 

3 Went again© to Malda in vaine. 

Sent letters to Mr. Prickman at Rajamaul in 
answer to his of the 29 past. 
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The Dutch 
Vaquell 
spoyles our 
late agree- 
ment. 


4 Att Maida the paj^ers of agreement with 
Jeamshirebeag and us beiag ready and all per- 
ticulers on both sides agreed to some Devil! or 
other we suppose the dutch vaquel or Mendy- 
beag (who both were with Jeamshirebeag then 
when he was ready to come to our house to 
Signe and finish our agreement) has Instilled 
other thoughts into him soe that he came not 
but Sent us word he could not Stand to those 
termes nor concent that wee cure our goods any 
where but in Malda &ca. 

We have now certaine intelligence that twas 
the Dutch vaquell that spoyled our late agree- 
ment and that he gave Jeamshirebeag Some*' 
what not to be friends Avith us. 


At a Consultation 
Present 


Accot: Cash 


Charges 
Genii: Ac- 
cots: passed 


Mr. Fytche Nedham Cheif 
Mr. Samuel Anthony 

The accot : of Cash after perusall was passed 
the remaines being found to be Rs : 

Mr. Anthony brought in his accots : of charges 
genii : which was passed as followeth : 


Samli. : Anthony. Dr . Per Contra. Cr . 


Sepfc.— 

1 To Remaines last By Charges Gene- 

Mo. . . .. 949 6 ISJ rail.. 176 1 5 

14 To Cash . . . . 400 0 0 By charges Cattle 27 10 15 

28 To Do. . . . . 600 0 0 By Servants wages 182 13 0 

30 To Do. .. .. 400 0 0 — 

385 9 0 

By Accot; building 660 13 6 

By charges Dyett 67 14 15 

ByRems: vizt: 

In cha : Mer- 

chand . . 796 0 0 
In charge s 

buildings 338 7 10 
In charges 

Genii: .. 46 4 0 
In Cash . . 55 6 ^ 

1235 1 I5| 


2349 6 16i 2349 6 15 



After many meetings and above 40 Coppyes 
of agreements altered this and tother way and 
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Presented 
Jeamshire- 
beag with 
mps: 500. 


Sent advices 
to James 
price Vaquel 
at Dacca, 
dam© letters 
from Mr. 
Prickman. 
Jeamshire- 
beag called 
our picars 
and bid them 
go© to our 
new Factory, 
dam© letters 
from Mr. 
Prickman. 

Sent letters 
to Haja- 
maull. 


haveing all the People of Malda for our enemyes 
(the,y being Somewhat like the Pharises would 
neither suffer us by their good will to be happy 
nor Indeavour themselves to be Soe) this even- 
ing when some kind of agreement at distance 
was concluded on vizt: to Present Jeam shire 
beag with rupees 500 : and lend him 500 rs : 
more for 4 mos : time without Interest he came 
to our house here for the aforesaid kindnesse he 
promises not to Molest us nor our businesse at 
our new Factory but let us Prize and Cure and 
Cundy our goods &ca. there w’-e giveing a Tal- 
lica or list of what goods we have come in that 
he may have the accustomary dutyes on them 
from the Picars and weavers which we thought 
better to Concent to then to have all our goods 
goe to his Durbar to be chauped this kindness 
is absolutely against the Nabobs late phirwanna 
on us which orders us to leave this place and 
goe live at Malda forthwith and not offer to buy 
or sell any where but within Malda, therefore 
tis ordered and agreed that the summes afore- 
mehtion[ed] on said termes be paid him and 
colourable notes of agreement to Satisfy Her- 
narraine the Nabobs phirwanna and these ras- 
cally people of Malda, be made and Signed on 
both Sides, and that letters be Imediately wrote 
to Dacca and to our Vaquel at Muxoodavad 
signifying the agreement we have made for the 
present with Jeamsirebeag that noe more money 
be spent on this business in neither of those 

FytcheNedham 
Samuel Anthony 

11 Sent advices to Jeames Price Vaquel at Dacca 
and alsoe to our Vaquel with Boolchund for our 
agreement with Jeamshireheag &ca. 

12 Came letters from Mr. Prickman at Rajamaul 
which was answered the same day. 

Jeamshireheag called our Picars giveing them, 
Settle and good words and bid them goe to us 
at our new Factory and prize their goods to 
us &ca. 

13 Came letters from Mr. Prickman. 

14 Sent letters to Mr. Prickman at Rajamaul. 

Jeamshireheag ordered all notes formerly 

taken of our Picars Delolls &ca. to be delivered 
our vaquel most of which was presently done 
and the rest promissed when could be found. 
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15 Sent letters of our proceedings to Ms worship 
&ca. in Hugly.V 

16 Mr. Prickman came from Rajamaul. 

19 Began to prize our goods at our new Factory 

Called Englezavad. 

At a Consultation 
Present 


Sent letters 
to liugly. 
Mr. Prick- 
man came 
from 

Rajamaull. 


Thursday. 20 til Mr. Fytclie Nedham Cheif 

Mr. Jonathan Prickman 
Mr. Samuel Anthony 


Our troubles with the Governors of Raja- 
maull dayly Increasing and as yet noe iikely- 
hood of any redress comeing from Dacca (wdiich 
is the only place where it must be had) Jonathan 
Prickman w^as sent for from Rajamaul to advize 
what \?as necessary to be given whereby they 
may passe our business ; ' for the present it is 
concluded on to present them with the follow- 
.ing perticulers (if they will accept them) till our 
new pherwanna shall come to reverse those 
phirwannaes which order to take custome of us. 

To Rajub Allee the Kings Duan 1 Clock 2 
yds : Scarlett, 4 yds : orda : 2 Red and 2 green 
broadcloth, and 1 Multiplying Glasse. 

To Ruffae Zumma the Nabobs Fouzdar 2 
yds: Scarlett, 2 J yds : orda : broadcloth, 1 
Multiplying glasse. 

To Mamood Zumma Wackanevice 1|- yd : 
Scarlett 2 yards ordinary red Cloth 1 Multiply- 
ing glasse. 

To Jaddoo Ray the Subaes Duan yd : Scar- 
lett, yd : orda : cloth 1 Multiplying glasse. 

To Himradge Ruffea Zummaes Setesdust | 
yd : Scarlett 1 yd : orda : red cloth 1 pr : Sizzers 
2 paire Spectacles ; pytche Nedham 

* Jonathan Prickman 

^ Samuel Anthonv 

Mr. Prick- 

man went 20th Mr. Prickman went hence to Rajamaul. 

began to cure and Gundy goods in our 

Sent letters Corconna or workhouse. 

to Rajamaul. 26 Sent letters to Mr. Prickman &ca., at Ra^a* 

Came letters maul. 

from Raja- £8 Came letters from Rajamaul. 

^nt letters letters to Rajamaul to Mr. Prickman. 

to Rajamaul. For many dayes people from Jeamshirebeag, 
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the foiizdar and Dawad Cawne the chief of tile 
Pitan Merchants and the Dutch has been here 
and dealt with us about many things all tending 
to nothing but hindring our business which on 
all sides is endeavoured what possible yett hope 
shall be able to withstand all their evations this 
Munsoone and afterwards shall have time enough 
to Daily with them. 

Accot : Currant Hugly is as last month. 

Fytche Nedham 
Samil. Anthony 


Cash. Dr . 

‘Ootor.»«— Rs. As. P. 

1 To Ballan [c]e last 

mo. . . 1223 12 0 

To Ramnaut at 
Intrst at 1 r : 

2a: Percent. 1150 0 0 


2373 12 0 


Pbb Contba. Or . 

Rs. As. P. 

1 1 By Accot: presents 
for what pre- 
sented Jeam- 
shire Beag 
Crowry of Mai- 
da to open our 
business and let 
us negotiate at 
our new factory 
n o t w ithstand- 
ing the Nabobs 
and Boolchunds 
phirwanhaes to 
the contrary . . 500 0 0 

By Jeamshirebeag 
for what lent 
him for 4 mos : 
time without 
Interest on the 
abovesaid Ao- 


cot : . . 

5Q0 

0 

0 

15 By Sami: Anthony 




to defray fac- 




tory choo 

703 

0 

0 

22 By Bo . . . . 

147 

0 

0 

By Rarities for pre- 




sents 1 clock 




with a larrum. . 

45 

0 

0 

30 By Samuel Anthony 

453 

0 

0 


2348 

0 

0 

By Ballan ce , . 

25 

12 

0 


2373 

12 

0 


Fytche Nedham 
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Englezavad Diary Mo : November 
Teusday At a Consultation 

Present 


Accot : 


Cash 


Sent a Gene- 
ral! to 
Hiigly. 


Sent letters 
to Mr, Prick- 
man. 


The fouzdar 
promisses to 
Come to our 
new factory. 


The fouzdar 
beats the 
Shop kepers. 


1st Mr. Pytche Nedhani Cheif 

Mr. Samuel Anthonj^ 

The x4ccot : of Cash being perused was passed 
the remaines being Rupees 25 : 12 a : at the 
end of last mo. 

A Generali letter being dramie up at large 
Signifying our new troubles &ca., was approved 
and Sent forward. 

Ey : Nedham 
Samuel Anthony 

1st Prized Coloured Goods. 

5 Sent letters to Mr. Prickman at Rajamaul 
with our vaquel and Presents before agreed on 
for divers troublesome people there Rumours 
from Malda are that the fouzdar is prepareing 
peons (feca., to Come and fight with and abuze 
us here at our new factory. 

Prized coloured goods. 

An agreement was made last night with the 
Fouzdar by Jeamshirebeag and Mera Syud beag 
that he Should Come hither to See us friendly 
(which he promissed to doe) by which meanes 
be might possibly get Somewhat of a present 
from us and not otherwise, and accordingly 
this morning early he came with a great Com- 
pany of peons but the old foole at our doore 
Intending to shew Some power Where he had 
nothing to doe beat some of the Shopkeepers 
and threatned others what he w^ould doe if they 
lived here, and soe it was that our workemen 
and others to about 500 : was gott together in 
less then J a quarter of an hower with bricks in 
each mans hand resolving to make him repent 
his folly as certainely he dearly had, had not 
w’e used our best Indeavours to appease them, 
yet notwithstanding Some was soe zealous not 
Staying for orders made some of the Fouzdars 
people fell the Strength of their Armes and carry 
the Marks of Some brick batts away wdth them, 
the Fouzdar ere he went Sent a Complement to 
the Chief excuseing him selfe like a foole and 
denying what he had done (feca. Saying that 
he was in hast to goe a little farther and that 
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Joamshire- 
beag offers 
to Send a 
Lascar of his 
own for our 
defence. 


The fouzdar 
gone to 
Slaldaa back 
way. 


Mr. Wm. 
Steward and 
Sami. Carle- 
ton arrived 
here. 

Came letters 
from Hugly. 

Mr. Steward 
and Mr. Car* 
leton went 
hence for 
Oassum- 
bnssar. 


on his retiime he would visit the chief. Prized 
colored goods. 

7 Divers rumours was Spread in Maida and 
Gopaulpore being Markett day about the Fouz- 
dars actions yesterday all to our advantage. 

Jeamshirebeag sent a Complement to us and 
seemed much concerned at the fouzdars late 
doeings offering to send a Lascar of his owne for 
our defence which Complement we returned 
with thankes adding that we conceived not that 
we \¥anted strength to deal with more then Such 
a fellow but on occasion (which pray god may 
never have) should make bold with him. 

It is reported that the Fouzdar is gone againe 
to Maida a back way for fear haveing heard a 
report that of he Came back by our factory we 
would give him a feast of Brick batts and that 
he would not be able to pass with his bones 
whole. 

Prized coloured goods. 

9 Do. 

10 Do. 

11 Prized white cloth as Tanjeebs and Mull- 
mulls. 

12 Do. 

13 Do. 

14 Do. 

15 & 16 being the Jentues holy dayes and Gene- 
rali thanks giving to god that they have lived 
to eat of new corne with praj^'ers for the increase 
of it all the yeare noe business of Moment could 
be done our people being absent. Meir Mos- 
sums Servant the Sekedar of Gopaulpore Pur- 
gona begins now to Bark at us threatning to 
doe many things against us which he will not be 
able to accomplish, and once or twice news was 
brought us that he had people ready to come 
and fight with us for what we know not but if 
he comes he will hardly escape soe well as the 
fouzdar of Maida did. In the evening arrived 
here from Cossumbuzar Mr. Wm. Steward and 
Samuel Carleton Chyrgeons to the Europe ships 
Prized Cossaes. 

19 In the evening Came letters from Hugly from 
his worship &;ca. Councell which was answered 
the same day. 

21 Mr, Steward and Mr. Carleton went hence 
this morning for Cassumbuzar. 
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At a Consultation 
Present 

Wednesday. 21 Mr. Fytche Nedhani Clieif 

Mr. Samuel Anthony 


Presented 
Loi Cawne 
with 58 rs : 
and on© ps 
Chandeny. 


Genii : 
books of 
Acoots: 
passed. 

Warehouse 

accots: and 

charges 

Genii: 

Accot: 

passed. 


Lol Ca,wne the Chupdar Sent by Boolchund 
to force us to leave this place to goe live at 
Malda haveing now for the present made friends 
with us and Jeainshirebeag is ready, to depart 
to his Master after almost 2 or 3 mos : Stay 
here and for his Service done on our part it was 
first agreed to give him 30 rs : which he refused 
and blew at Saying he was ordered to take 5rs: 
Per dyeni and Such like making a great Stirr 
whereupon the Fouzdar and Crowry of Malda 
wrote to us to dispeed him quickly and con* 
sidering our business hangs now upon a poynt 
it was resolved to give him 58 rs : and one ps : 
Chandeny which with much a doe at last was 
accepted on it was alsoe thought fitt and agreed 
on to write and send a letter to Boolchund 
Signifying how much we are dissattisfyed with 
this agreement and to desire his favor for the 
future &ica. 

Our General books of accots : notwithstand- 
ing our Seconds absence and the little help we 
have here are brought up to this day perused 
and passed. 

Samuel Anthony brought in his warehouse 
Accots : which was read and passed and alsoe 
accot : of Charges Generali which was perused 
and passed as followeth : 
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Savll : 

Ai^’THOlSrY 

Dr. 

Peb Contba 

Or. 

Oetor. — 

Rs. As. G. 


Rs. As. G. 

1 To Beraaines last 


By Cha: General! 

138 

14 10 

Mo: 

.. 1235 

1 15^ 

By Charges Cattle 

31 

4 10 

15 To Cash 

.. 703 

0 0 

By Servants Wages 

187. 

1 0 

22 To Cash 

.. 147 

0 0 

- 



30 Do. . . 

. . 45 3 

0 0 


357 

4 0 




By Aceot : build- 






ing 

630 

3 0 




By Charges diett 

52 

1 ' 5 





1039 

8 5 




Per Rems : Vizt : 






In cha : Mer- 






chd: ..1005 2 0 






In aocot : build- 






ing . . 419 9 10 






In cha: Genii 9 0 0 






In Cash .. 6414 04 






1498 

9 lOJ 


2538 

1 


2538 

1 i5| 


Fytche Neclham 
Samuel Anthony 

Came letters 22 Came news from Mr. Prickman at Raj amauL 
from Mr. 24 Sent letters to Rajamaul. 

Pnekman. 28 Came letters from Rajamaul adviseing that 
to Bajamaui Rajuballee would not take his Present but re- 
Came letters turned it expecting ready Money, 
from Baja- 
maul. 

Tfhjursday At a Consultation 

Present 

Mr. Fytche Nedham Cheif 
29 Mr. Samuel Anthony 

Mr, Prickman from Rajamaul haveing for a 
long time glutted us with letters of Complaint 
of the Governors and many people in office 
there how Stiff they are and resolved to plague 
us and doe the honorable Companys priviledges 
and concernes all the Mischief the3" Can, and yet 
dayly grow worse by how much the more they 
See we are Necessitated being in Shipping time, 
and that noe remedyes for our Severall troubles 
here in this place nor yet there (both at present 
under one inspection appeares tho they have 
been very much urged from Hugl^^ by his wor- 
ship &ica., to Mr. Samll : Hervy &ca., at Dacca 
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Agreed to 
Send letters 
to Mr, Priok- 
man. 


and continuall large advices of all Sent from 
hence to both places soe that seeing noe redress 
from Dacca we are forced on extraordinar}?- 
expences here to open onr business else the 
Honorable Companys whole Investment must 
have h’en here in the Country till next yeare 
and we most certainly been greatly blamed, and 
how alsoe our condition is and has a long time 
been the same at Rajamaul, our Mint or coyn- 
ing businesse is hindred at 8 a : Per Gent C us - 
tome more taken there then formerly by a trick 
or a Pherwanna from Hodjee Soffy Cawiie issued 
out by Mistake or Misunderstanding of words 
to the Droga which at Dacca might then have 
been hindred with a word or two speaking 
(Hodje Cawn ever been a good friend to 

the English) alsoe Meirza Rajub Allee, Shock 
Golom Mohudde, and Ruffea Zumma and other 
people in office in Rajamaul soe troubles us that 
a boat nor peon or any thing Can passe to or 
from Pattana or those parts without vast 
trouble and premisses of presents to fill their 
hungry desires which lately we ordered Mr. 
Prickman to doe in Some measure least our 
peter boates (upwards of 10000 mds : being 
dayly expected) be stopped, as certainly they 
will if we agree not with the Governors there 
before they arrive, and yesterday by advices 
thence we are informed Mirza Rajubaliee re- 
fused and returned our present sent him (tho 
twas more then formerly his yearly present used 
to be) expecting 4 or 500 : rs : in ready Cash 
wherefore on Mature consideration tis tlxought 
fitt and agreed to write to Mr. Prickman some 
directions how to act and to order him to add 
some small matters of cloth to the abovesaid 
present or keep most of it and add about 40 or 
50 rs: in money what success this may have 
know not but certaine it is they want always to 
be pleased at what charge soever till can pro- 
cure phirwannaes on them and our governors 
here from Dacca which suppose might ere now” 
have been gotten for J cost and damage the 
honble. Company has alreapy Sustained for 
want of them besides bringing their priviledges 
lately soe well Settled into question which is 
very Considerable. 

Pytche Nedham 

Sami : Anthony. 
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Sent letters 29 Sent letters to Mr. Prickman at Rajamaiill 
to Mr. Prick- about tbe premisses before mentioned and 5 yd : 

Scarlet more to be Spent or not as shall find 
occasion. 

Accot : Currant is as last Mo : 

Fytche Nedham 
Samll. Anthonj" 


Cash 

Dr. 

Pee Cohtea 

. ■ Or. 

Nobel’.— 

Rs. As. 


Rs. As. 

1 To Baliance last Mo. . . 
14 To Kissundass Intrst: 

25 12 

16 By Sami : Anthony for 
charges Genl: ex- 


at Ir: 6a: Per 


pence . . 

800 0 

Mo : Per Cent 

17 To Cheveldase Saw at 
Interest at 1 r ; 6 a: 

2000 0 

19 By Do. 

21 By i^ccot: presents 
given in money to 

500 0 

Per Gent Per Mo : 

2000 0 

Lolcaun Bulchunds 



chupdar that came 
with a phirwanna 
on us to leave this 
place and goe live 
at Malda 58 0 

ByPahlaud ..1108 0 

27 By Sami : Anthony . . 600 0 

By Pahlaud paid his 

bill .. .. 61 0 


3217 0 

By Ballan[c]e . . 808 12 


4025 12 4025 12 


Fytche Nedham 

Malda or Englezavad Diaby 
for England Commbncbinc4 

the Primo December Anno 1681 and 
ends the 30th November Anno 1682. 

Reed : Per Defence and open'd 
in Court 14th Septr. 1683. 

Englezavad Diary Month December Anno 1681. 

1 Jeamshirebeages Vuckeel came to us and 
earnestly desired for his Master 1 yd : Scarlett 
for his Doll Geloff which was forced to give 
him that the Rogue does nott stop our business 
againe. 

Prized Cossaes and Muimulls. 
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At a Consultation 
Present 

Satturday 2 Mr. Fytehe Nedhani Cheife 

Mr. Samuel Anthony 

The iVccot : of Cash being perused the re- 
maines being Rups : 808 : 12 a : was passed. 

A Generali to Mr. Prickman was read ap- 
proved and sent forward. 

F^^tche Nedhani 
Sami : Anthony 

Jeamshirebeage goeing to Muxoodavad to 
Make up his Accots : with Sookanunds Somi 
&ca. came from Malda last night to our new 
Factor^^ here where w^e feasted him and kept 
him all night and this morning early he pro- 
ceeded on his Voyage. 

This eavening dispeeded 3 boats Goods to 
Hugly contains 28 chests and 25 bailes Sundry 
Goods Accot : the Honorable Company in charge 
of 3 peons with Generali advice thereof. 

This eavening came letters from Mr. Prick- 
man with a Dustuck from the Fouzdar of Raja- 
maul on all under his Government about Tanda 
and those parts not to stop or molest us or our 
business, alsoe 2 Coppies of our Charges Gener- 
ali brought up but to the last of November 
1680: (which will trouble us much to finish 
here haveing all our hands full of other busi- 
ness) alsoe advice the Hono : Companys Peetre 
boates arrived there the 30th past and was dis- 
peeded the day after haveing before made the 
Governors our Friends. 

Came letters from Hugly with Invoyce of the 
Flint Ware and Factors provisions and amount 
to Rups : 144'; Sent for us on a Pattana boat 
by way of Raj amaul which is nott arrived yett 
with us. 

11 Sent letters to Raj amaul and returned Golom 

Mohuddees Dustuck nott being well written for 
our purpose. 

Sent a Generali letter to his Worship &ca. 
Oouncell in Hugly with Invoyce of what Goods 
sent them hence the 2d : Currt : amot : to 
Rups: 19921 and Diary for mo: November last. 

The Fouzdar of Maulda Came this day to 
visit us and to make Friends with us, who told 
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us of anotheF Dustiick from Boolchuiid comeing 
on us with 4 or 5 horsemen to force us hence to 
Maulda to live there, he not ha veing had any- 
thing of us to this time since lie has been in 
place tho : he has been very hungry therefore 
tis thought fitt to Present him with 2| 3^ds : 
ordinary broadcloth and one Sitterngee of about 
12 Coveds long and 4^} broad which will sett 
him up the one for spreading the other for his 
Pallankeen Ohiittery. 

14 Dispeeded hence to Hugly 1 boat Cossaes 
contains 17 Chests with advice thereof to his 
Worship &ca. Coimceil. 

15 Came letters from Mr. Prickman at Rajamaiil 
with 8 Cosseds bringing with them 8600 Rupees 
Siccaes. 

This day came to us from the Pouzdar of 
Maulda the Coatv^all and Droga of a Markett 
of ivhich the Pouzdar has taken the Ezarra ivho 
by them his Agents sent his Salams to us signi- 
fying his desire to raise his Markett and bring 
it near our new^ Factori' requesting the Oheife 
to shew^ his People a place where we approve of 
it to be Convenient for our ]ieople and alsoe to 
give it a name which we did to pleas him, and 
called it New Markett or Nya haut, the reason 
we gave it nott a name tending or relateing to 
the English w’^as because the ground is not in 
our power and to avoyd many Complaints which 
would be brought before us, and nott being able 
to doe justice tw’^ould be but a disgrace to us, and 
besides it will be in the Towme which have 
now made about our Pactory and Called Engle- 
zavad signifying a Towme of the English make- 
ing. 

At a Consultation 
Present 

16 Mr. Pytche Nedham Cheife 
Mr. Samuel Anthony 

The Generali Boockes of Accot : being brought 
up to this time were passed. 

The Charges Generali accot : for last mo : 
were brought in and passed as folio weth Vizt. 
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Saml, Aothony. 


Peb Contra. 


November — : 

1 To remaines 
month 
15 To Cash 
19 To Ditto 
27 To Ditto 


Rs. As. P. 

Bycha: Generali 169 9 0 
By cha.* Cattle . . 28 12 0 

By Servants Wages 194 6 0 


392 11 0 

ByAcco: Building 767 0 0 
By charges Dyett 67 6 0 
By Packingstuffyiztt: 

Wax 7| mds : 
kings wt : at 25 
rs ; Per md : . . 187 0 
Cotton 2 mds : at 
10 rs : Per md : 20 0 

Gunnies 10 Gorge 
at 2 rs : Per 
Gorge . . 20 0 


By Remaines Viztt : 
In cha ; Mer- 
chandize 1472 9 10 
In A c c o t : 

Building 403 9 10 
In Cash .. 58 5 101 


Mahdeeve Ray JeamshirebeagvS Petesdust 
being verry busy to stirr his Master to molest 
us tferefore to stop his mouth twas thought fitt 
to give him 20 rs : he alsoe haveing been pro- 
mised something before thought by our delayes 
we were minded to deceive him, and charges 
of this nature Oannott be avoided till can gett 
Shastah Cawnes Phirwanna which hope will be 
qtiickly: Pyfch Nedham 

Samuel ilnthonv 


A Horseman called Sheek Yacoob came from 
Boolchund on us with a Pherwanna from his 
Master to carry us to Maulda (as before whome 
we answered that we had obeyed the Nabobs 
and Boolchunds former orders and kept a Fac- 
tory at Maulda haveing allwayes a Gomosta 
there according to our late agreement with 
Jeamshirebeag (and what could he demand or 
desire more) and that we would send our vuckeel 
tomorrow thither who should give a full answer 
to what he should have to say to us and gave 
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him 5 rs : for a taste to coole him till our busi- 
uesse should be done, this we here was sent 
partly by Jeamshirebeags lying Complaint of 
us againe there and Hemarraine vuckeel who 
alwayes is there in his Durbar &ca. 

20 Our V uckeel went this morning to Malda where 
he had much dispute with Jeamshirebeag the 
new Anieen and the Horseman from Boolohund 
and others to little purpose or effect for they 
seeme nott minded to end any quarrells with us, 
but on the contrary foment what they Can that 
they ma,y gett by it, as they must continually 
doe till our Friends at Dacca will please to 
remidy us by the Nabobs Pherw^anna thence 
which will settle our business and Customes. 

21 In the eavening came letters from his Wor- 
ship &ca. in Hugly advising that they at Dacca 
feared a Generali stop of the Honorable Com- 
panys business on the Dutch score of carrying 
soe much Rice &ca. provisions from these parts, 
and that w’^e unhappily be included therein till 
it be well understood. 

Very late at night we wrote a Generali to his 
Worship &ca. in answer to theirs and about our 
owne greevances and troubles here at present, 
and advised of 2 boat Tanjeebs and Mulmulls 
contains in all 26 chests which we now with 
this dispeed thither in charge of Ibraim beage 
and I Peon. 

24 Came the Horseman from Boolohund with 
open mouth to have us to Maulda. saying that 
Jeamshirebeage alieidges that he has not re- 
ceived the Chop monj^ of our Picars and weavers 
and that thereby the Nabob looseth his Rents, 
and that alsoe we bring his Ryotts from Maulda 
to live here &ca. which are all gross lyes, there- 
fore we refused to goe to Maulda till should 
have business of our owne there, and told him 
more over that he could nott end our business 
here with that Varlett Jeamshire beag there- 
fore his best way would be to take Jeamshire 
beag and our Vuckeel to his Master Boolchund 
there we might expect Justice and nott here 
where our adversary is in a manner our Judge 
which was agreed on. 

25 Dispeeded one with 12 chests Cossaes, Tan- 
jeebs, and Mullmulls to Hugly with Generali 
advice thereof and of our troubles desiring they 
would press our case to Mr. Hervy &ca. at Dacca 
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fora remedy else our business next year will 
goe on but badly and make our large remaines 
oecationed thereby hard to be gotten in. 

At a Consultation 
Present 

Mr. Fytch Nedham 
Mr. Samuel Anthony 

Pahlaud our Poronia Gomosta haveiiig ear- 
nestly desired our leave to come from Poronia 
his time promised for marryage being near and 
if he slips that he Cannott be Marryed till next 
year according to the Custome of the Country 
therefore tis thought fitt to call him away and 
give him leave rather then he should take leave 
and come thence and leave our businesse at 6 : 
and seavens. his Marryage is to be at Pattana 
whence he cannot be expected in more then a 
month at soonest-wherefore have pitched on 
Ruddermun formerly in our Eye to send in his 
roome whome well hope will doe as ■well as the 
other being well acquainted with those parts 
and have made his wages 8 rs : per month and 
promised him encouragement according to his 
deserts, and moreover Pahlaud haveing wrote 
to ns that he wnnted more mony to give on 
Peetre and Turmerick wherefore we enorder 
Rups : 2000 : to be paid the said Rudermmi on 
do : Accot : to goe with him hence this day hy 
boat in the Maham River which has w’-ater all 
the year and as said is free from Rajamaul 
Government it goes up hence to Huldybarry 
which is high land and by the Riverside and 
Saltpeetre and Turmerick is to be had there- 
abouts, it lyes about 8 : or 10 ; Coarse wind of 
Poronia we have alsoe given him Coppy of those 
Instructions delivered Allabardy and Hergololl 
and enjo^med his strickt observance of them and 
alsoe of some additions which concernes our 
present business as to takeing the Honorable 
Companys concernes from Pahlaud and goeing 
on with the Dadinee or Imprest of Saltpeetre 
and Turmerick and allsoe to observe the River 
w^ell from hence to Huldebarry whereabouts we 
conceive if ever the Honorable Company settle 
a Factory in those parts it will be thereabouts 
on that Riverside : Fytch Nedham 
Samuel Anthony 
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Dispeeded hence this eavening one boate con- 
taining 11 : Chests white Cloth, with Generali 
advice thereof to his Worship &ca. in Hugly. 

28 Dispeeded hence on one boate 18 chests white 

Cloth with Generali advise to Hugly. 

29 Wrote to Mr. Prickman at Rajamaule to for- 
ward the Rareties, Factors provisions &ca. sent 
thither from Hugly to be forwarded to us soe 
long Since, and for the remaines of our Silver &ca. 

31 Dispeeded hence to Hugly 2 boats with 28 
chests Cossaes, Tanjeebs, and MulmuUs with 
; ■ Generali 'advice thereof 'to Ms Worship &oa. 
CoTincelL 
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December — 

1 To Ballance last 
mo. . . 808 

15 To Sicca rs : from 

Rajamaul . . 8600 

27 To Ramnaiit at 
Int: atljr: Per 
Cent Per Mo : . . 2600 


Peb Contra. 

December. — 

1 By Roase water 2 chests 
for Presents . . 60 

6 By Sami : Anthony for 

Genii: Expence .. 448 

7 By Acco i presents to 

Jeamshirebeags Vuc- 
keel and to the Droga 
of the Chopmaui . . 14 

1 5 By Kissondas Saw prin- 

eipall . . . . 2000 

By Acco : Int : on do . 31 
das: at Ur: 6a: Per 
Cent Per mo : . . 28 

By Chevilldas principall 2000 
By Accot : Int : on do : 

28 da : at 1 r : 6a: Per 
Cent Per mo : . . 25 

By Accot: presents paid 
Mahdeave Ray Jeam- 
shirebeags Petesdust 
to be quet.t and nott 
invent new troubles . . 20 

18 By Sami: Anthony for 

Genii: expences .. 752 

26 By Rudddermun our 
Poronia Gomosta on 
Peetre &ca . . . 2000 

28 By Sami : Anthony for 

Genii : expences . . 600 

By Pahlaud and Ram- 
buder eavening their 
Joynt Accots : . . 362 

By Muttuck and Tre- 
pore Saw &ea. for 462 
ps : Mulmulls . . 3182 

By household necessa- 
ries for 53 ps: China 
ware great and small 6J; 
By Accot : presents for 
I large Sitterngee given 
the fouzdar of Malda IS 
By Rajamaul residence 
short charged to that 
place in J anry : past ^ 
30 By Samuel Anthony . . 40( 

By Cha : Genii : 1 gold 
Mohur presented the 
Dutch Doctor . • P 


4 15 
400 0 


By Ballance 


11991 4 4 
17 7 8 


Amots: toKups: 12008 12 0 Amount® to Eups : .. 12008 12 0 
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Englezavad Diary Month January 1682. 

I Came letters from Mr. Prickman at B-aja- 
maule adviseing of 120 : Gossitts being robbed 
goeing to Pattana. 

Att a Consultation 
Present 

Mr. Fytch Nedham 
Mr. Samueli Anthony 

The Account Cash for last month after peru- 
sall was passed the remaines being Rupees 
17 : 8 a : 8 pice. A Generali letter being drawn© 
np about our troubles with J eamshirebeage was 
approved and ordered to be sent forward with 
32 : chests white cloth by boat to his Worship 
&ca. Councell in Hugly with which also© went 
Coppy of our charges Generali boocke for last 

* Fytch Nedham 

Samueli Anthony 

4 Sold Lead 3 : inands 37| Seers at 9 Rups : 
Per Maund. 

5 Dispeeded hence to Hugly 25 : chests and 2 
bailes Goods on 2 boats in charge of 2 Peons 
with Generali advice thereof to his Worship 
&ca. Councell, Distributed to divers People J 
yd : Scarlett for dagger cases. 

6 Wrote letters to Rajamaul adviseing Mr. 
Prickman to be Carefull of the Factory there 
whilest an}' of i the Honorable Companys Trea- 
sure is with him for fear of Thieves for we hear 
robberies are ver\^ rife in those Parts as well as 
here &ca. 

7 Dispeeded hence to Hugly 7 Chests Goods 
(being the last that will goe hence this Year) 
on one boat in cha : of Ramsinge a house Peon 
with Generali advice to his Worship &ca. 

8 Came Letters from Rajamaull. 

9 Ditto. 

This day Jeamshire beage and Dowd Cawne 
and Meira Syud Beage came to our new Factory 
here to make Friends between Jeamshire beage 
and us or rather to feel our intentions and to 
make us consent to keep and continue of Factory 
at Maulda which we have nott yett quite taken 
away we still paying Rent for those houses at 
first taken though we have noe Goods in them 
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least liaveing putt them off we should by higher 
powers be forced to take them or other houses 
againe, till we can gett the Nabobs Pherwanna 
to free us from the Tiranny of these Eascally 
People Round about us which hope will be 
quickly. 

9 Presented Obdula Gaune with J yd : Scarlett. 

Wrote a Generali letter to his Worship &ca. 
Councell at large concerning our troubles here 
with which alsoe went Invoyces of all our latter 
Goods sent hence to Hugly this year, and a 
paire of our last years Generali Boockes on a 
Dingee which promissed to be in Hugly in 3| 
daies &ca. 

13 Sent letters to Mr. Pidckman desireing the 
remaines of our Silver from the Mint we being 
in great want of it. 

16 Sold Lead 10 : mds : 4| Seers at 9 rs : Per 
maund. 

17 Presented Meir Mossum our Crowry here 1 
yd : Scarlett he earnestly desired it. 

18 Came letters from Mr. Edw’ard Littleton &ca. 
in Hugly giveing Mr. Nedham licence to repaire 
thither &ca. 

21 Came letters from Mr. Littleton &ca. advise- 
ing of the receipt of all our Goods Sent hence 
with our Invoyces of all and that they were dis- 
peeded to the Ships which much rejoyceth us 
that we have soe well finished our businesse in 
soe short a time and in the midst of such great 
troubles as we have and doe undergoe and shall 
till our Friends at Dacca will please to help us 
by getting the Nabobs Pherwanna for us. 

Sent letters to Mr. Littleton &ca. Counceli 
with our Diary for last mo : &ca. 

Came letters from Meir Mossum Crowry now 
in Rawpore to call our Vuckeel which at this 
time cannott well be spared soe farr from us 
haveing howerly to doe with one or other. 

Came a Horseman on from Coja Enaitula 
with a letter from Meir Mossum forbiding us 
to by or sell here and alsoe ordering us to be 
gone hence and him to carry our Vuckeel to 
Meir Mossum, nither of which we can well, or 
shall Ave obey till have orders from Hugly ; the 
King, or Shakah Cawmes Dustuck ordering us 
to leave the OGuntrey, 

This day alsoe Eoolchunds Horseman from 
Maulda thundring at our Dore and storming to 
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have US to Maulda which was his resolution or 
he would kill, or be killed in our Factory and 
many such like huffing words but hope to cooie 
his Courage ere he goes hence. The other 
Horseman alsoe is mighty earnest to have our 
Factory broken downe which will be a \voi'ke 
beyond both their Powers. 



At a Consultation 
Present 

Mr. Fitch Nedham Gheife 

Mr. Sami : Ant-lion}^ 

Jeamshirebeag haveing latel}^ offered us divers 
affronts which we could nott bear especiall}^ his 
sending divers Peons into our house at Maulda 
whilest w^e were here w'ho pulled out 6 : or 7 : 
Aveavors our Servants out by force boating them 
and hailing them before Jeanishire beage who 
greeviously beat and imprisoned them andtoock 
Gonnagarree mony of them and securit}^ that 
they would wnrk no more for us and then after 
3 : or 4 : daies lett them goe and then alsoe 
caused the Drum to be beat throughout Maulda 
forbidding ail weavors and Picars comeing to us 
to make up their Aecots : with us which made 
us send our Vuckeei to Maulda ordering him to 
declare in the Kings and sherraes name that 
we had taken away our Factory wholly from 
Maulda and that he should answer for our re- 
maines and such like for the reasons afforesaid 
which he did in Jeamshire beages Durbar after 
haveing discoursed our whole troubles since w^e 
came before the Cozzees Droga of the Adollutt, 
Ameen, Fouzdar, Boolchunds- Horseman and 
divers Merchants desireing them to be wdttness 
of what they had heard on both sides &ca. and 
now Boolchunds Horseman being very trouble- 
some to us tis resolved and agreed on to give 
him this answer if he will take it and wuite to 
his Master the same that is that we have 
brought away our Factory from Maida for many 
such reasons as aforesaid resolving never to re- 
turne, nevertheless in Complyance to his Masters 
orders we sett still in our owne houses doeing 
nothing of merchantdize till the Nabob or his 
Master will please to favour us with their orders 
to trade here according to the Kings Phirmaund 
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lately granted us and many other Pherwannaes 
Neshaunes &ca. alsoe tis thought convenient 
that we endeavour to make a Mahozzer ot oiu 
troubles which if can well be done may fesilitate 
fitting Pherwannaes for us without which this 
Year shall nott be able to doe anything. 

Meir Abdull from Rajamaul wrote us word 
he was Comeing hither and desired by all meanes 
2 ; yards green ordinary Broadcloth which is 
ordered to be sent him because he may be ser- 
viceable to us in divers waves if ae ^ 
without being pleased to be sure he will noth he 
being a very coveteous Impudent Man. Diwrs 
of our Pioai-s and weavors Jeamshire beage has 
sett to Complaine of our cheap prizeing their 
Goods but as luck was could make notmng ot 
it unless they first make Meira Syud beag a 
Coffer, who was putt upon us Ameen for that 
purpose, truly a very good just man and one 
that has holpen us mightily and does still on 
any Occasion wherefore for these reasons tis 
thought fitt and agreed to present him with the 
following perticulars Vizt ; 

Green broadcloth ordinary for a Cloak . . 3 ywds 

Crbtd* ware, 1 Saek glass, 1 Cup and 1 
plat© to Ditto . • 

The Generali boocks of Accotts; being 
brought up to this time were Perused and passed 
and llsoe the Warehouse boocks ^d Charge^ 
Generali for last month as followes Vizt . 
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Saml. Anthony. 


Dr . 

Peb Contra. 



Gr, 

December — 








1 To Remaines 

last 



By Charges Gene- 




month 

.. 1934 

8 

104 

rali . . 

127 

8 

10 ^ 

6 To Cash 

.. 448 

0 

0 

By Charges Cattle 

28 

,15 

10 

18 To Ditto 

.. 752 

0 

0 

By Servants wages 

189 

4 

0 

28 To Do. . . 

.. 600 

0 

0 





30 To Do. . . 

.. 400 

0 

0 


345 

12 

0 





By Charges Dyett 

7! 

0 

0 


By Accot : Build- 
ing . . .. 79413 5 

By Packingstuff Vizt : 

Guzzees 20 Co : at 
llj is .. 225 ' 

Tentees 20 Do : at 
6r : 8 a ; is , . 130 

355 0 0 


1566 9 6 

By Remaines Vizt : 

In cha : Mer- 

chanize 1992 10 0 
In cha : Build- 
ing . . 326 9 0| 

In cha : Gene- 
rali , . 28 0 0 

In Cash .. 220 U 15| 

—2567 15 'SJ 

4134 8 lOi 4134 8 10| 


Fytch Nedham 
Samuell Anthony 

26 Came Letters from Ruddermun at Poronia 
Compiaineing of Pahlauds slackness to give onr 
Imprest on Saltpeetre and Turmerick till the 
time of year was past soe that now very few 
will take Dadinee haveing "brought their business 
soe farr with their owne Stock therefore hope 
they will gett some of both Sorts for ready mony 
with some small difference in the price, and 
what they doe as yett give out Dadinee for is 
nott for a certaine price, but to have 5 rs : more 
then the first and Cheapest Bazar nerriok which 
is the best termes they could for this time bring 
them to, and tis thought twill not come out 
much different from what formerly advised to 
Hugly. 

27 Sent Letters to Pahlaud ordering him that 
after he has delivered all the Honorable Com- 
panys concernes to Ruddermun to repaire hither- 
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and alsoe wrote to Ruddeinniin to give out what 
Dadinee possibley he Can on Saltpeetree and to 
gett about 5000 Mds: Turmerrick if possible, 
and to have a great care of doeing anything in 
the Pattana dominions &ca. at large. 

Att a Consultation 
Present 

31 Mr. Fyteh Nedham Cheife 

Mr. Samuell Anthony 

The Horseman from Boolchund haveing 
ma[n]y d[a]ies tormented us at our Dore and 
threat lied to enter by force and puli us out and 
many such huffing words (which could nott 
scare us we knowing his power) yett seeing he 
will nott be answered nor be gone tis resolved 
to write this day a plaine letter to Boolchund 
signifying wffiy we have left Maulda and that 
we sett still on our owne houses in hopes of the 
Nabobs and his favour therefore in the mean 
time desire him to Call away his Horseman 
which troubles us soe much for nothing &;ca., 
this with a Coppy of it is alsoe ordered to be 
sent to Mr. Job Charnock &ca., in a Generali to 
them, whome we have desired to assist us at 
least to gett the Horseman called away which 
we hope will be done on his receipt of our Letter, 
if he doeth nott of himself e goe before. 

All our business of the last year being over 
and our Accounts with our Picars and weavers 
being made up and our remaines comeing in 
and the Generali boocks of Accotts: brought 
up to this time and noe great business in this 
Factory left to doe till have orders againe to 
give out Daudinee which suppose will nott be 
near about us till can gett the Nabobs order, 
or come to better agreements with our petty 
governors round about therefore seeing our 
business in this posture and that the cheife can 
w^ell be spared without anj" apparent damage to 
the Honorable Company's affaires in this place, 
it is thought convenient that he repare to Hugly 
as soone as possible, according to licence granted 
him thence that being present with the Conn- 
cell he ma}" open our case better to them then 
by letter and Consultations the best way for a 
remed}^ without which our business for this 
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year will goe on but badly and many bad Cus- 
tomes in this Countrey allready is and must of 
necessity be made which will be hard to be 
broken afterwards, Cus tomes in this Country 
being Esteemed equall with written Laws, there- 
fore tis agreed and ordered that Mr. Nedhaiii 
deliver the Cash to the charge of Sami : Anthony 
till his return e which is this day the end of the 
month Rups : 95: 11 a; 14p: and alsoe the 2 
Originail notes for the 2 Parceils of Ground 
brought here for the Honorable Company and 
Coppies of all Phirmaunds, Neshaunes, and 
Pherwannaes, now in his hands relateing to the 
Honorable Companys affaires and all other 
boocks and Duffters and notes for monyes owe- 
ing or otherwise according to a list of Do. 
delivered him, for the Honorable Companys use 
and in the cheifes absence the said Samuel 
Anthony is hereb}^ ordered to gett in and re- 
ceive what moneyes or goods of the Companys 
Sorts is brought in on Accot: our remaines of 
last yeare which all have promised by writeing 
to clear in a month that at the Cheifes returne 
when Dadinee is to bee given out we may bring 
our Weavors and Picars to a better method 
beginning Clear with them : alsoe he is ordered 
hereby as fast as mony comes in of our remaines 
or from the Mint or otherwise to pay of what 
standing out at Interest, and to goe forward 
with Building the remaining part of the Factory 
Wail towards the River that it may be finnished 
before the Raines, and what other business shall 
happen of absolute necessity to be done with ail 
caution and adviseing with our VuckeeL 
Account Currant Hugiy passed Vizt : 


Aocott: Cusrt: Huqly, Dr. 

Per Contra. Or. 

January"—' ■ 

9 To Sundry Ac- 


By Bailance last 

cotts .. 121975 13 

3 

mo: .. 224526 15 7 

To Bailance . . 102551 2 

4 


Rs. . . 224626 15 

7 

224526 15 7 


Fytch Nedham 
Samuell Anthony 
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31 Late at night when the Horseman from Bool- 
chund saw that we had dispeeded our Letters 
to Mr. Cliarnock &ca. to Boolchnnd, he went 
from our Dore to Maulda againe. 

Here is newes that Hodge Soify Cawmes Son 
that was the Kings Duan at Pattana is comeing 
downe to the Government of Hngl}^ 


Cash. 

Dr. 

Pbb Contra. 


Or. 

Janry. — 

I To remaines last mo : 

17 7 8 

1 By Sami : Anthony 

648 

0 

0 

To Lead 3 md: 37. J 


By Ditto 

500 

0 

0 

sr : at 9rs : Per 
maund 

35 7 0 

1148 

0 

0 

5 To Ramnaut at Int : 


By Baliance . . 

95 

14 

11 


at 1 r : 4a: Per 
Cent Per men- 


sem 

16 To Lead 10 md: 4J 
sr : at 9 rs : Per 

1100 

0 

0 


md : 

91 

0 

3 



1243 

14 

11 

1243 14 11 


Fytche Nedham 


At a Consultation 
Present 

Mr. Pytch Nedham : Oheife 
[February] Mr. Samuel Anthony 

The Accot: Gash for last month being per- 
used was passed the remaines being Rups : 95 : 

14 a : 11 p : was delivered to Sami : Anthony. 

Pytch Nedham. , ■ : , ii 

Samuel Anthony I 

"■■'I 

E^iglezavad Diary Month February 1681/2. | 

3 Sold 100 mds : Lead at 8| rs : Per maund. ;j 

Received letters from Comaul Cawne the ij 

Eouzdar of Huldebarry desireing a Correspond- 
ence with us and profferring us Timbers for our 
Building if in case we were not yett supplyed : 

from other parts. 1 

Prized white goods. | 

This night the Cheife proceeded towards j 

f Hugly carrying with him our Diary and Con- * 

sultations for month January. I 
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7 This morning came Boolohnnds Asswar from 
Maulda being dispeeded by JeamsMrebeag to 
returne to Mnxoodavad wherefore he came to 
onr Boor to see what he Could gett uppon which 
we desired the Dustuck that he brought on us 
from Boolchund to be delivered us but he in a 
huffing manner refused to deliver it under 150 : 
or at least 100 : Rups : but at last his Coura^ge 
was cooled and delivered the Dustiek upon 
which it was agreed to give him 20 rs: with 
wffiich he was very well contented and to his 
Servantts 2 rs : and afterward filled their Bellies 
with Ketcherree and sent them away. 

9 This day Meir Abdull went hence to Raja- 
maul ieaveing Mamood Hyatt his Brothers Son 
to officiate in Maulday. 

10 Sent Letters to his Worship &ca. in Hugly 
and advised of many rogueries made b}’' Jeam- 
shirebeag on us, with it alsoe went the Mahozzer 
on Maulda side about our troubles with Jeam- 
shirebeage. 

13 Sent Letters to Mr. Prickman at Rajamaule 
desireing him to send us some money to defray 
the Generali Charges haveing none in the House. 

15 Came newes from Maulda that the Picars has 
made a false Chop for which Jeamshire beage 
imprissons them and demands great summes of 
them for the loss he pretends he has Sustained 
thereby, w'hich does hinder our remaines to come 

■ in. 

16 Came letters from Rajamaule with 4000: 
Rups : Sicca. 

23 This day Sybram Ray the Pouzdar of Maulda 
went to Muxoodavad to give an Accott : of the 
great Rogueries that has been Committed of 
late in Maulda. 

26 Our Maulda Picars and Weavours bringing 
noe Goods att present complaining that they are 
ready in their Houses but dare nott bring them 
over the water for fear of Jeamshirebeage who 
laves watches at every Gaut for them where- 
fore twas thought Convenient to send our Vuc- 
keel to Jeamshire beag to know why he will 
nott lett our Picars and Weavers bring in their 
remaines. 

27 This day our Vuckeei Came from Maulda 
haveing had great disputes with Jeamshirebeage 
who does what he cann to have us live at 
Maulda declareing that he will not lett the 
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Weavers bring their Remaines here, and that 
Hernarrame will give answer for what he does 
to stop our business. 


Cash. Dr, Per Contra. Or, 


1 To Remaines last 

mo : . . 95 14 11 

To Lead 100 mds : 

12sr: at 8|rs: 

Per maund . . 877 10 0 

iO To Kissondas Saw at 
Infc: @ 1 r: 5a : 

Per Cent Per 
mo: .. 2000 0 0 

17ToSicca Rups: 

from Rajamaul 4000 0 0 


6973 8 11 


3 By Samuel Anthony 458 0 0 
8 By Samuel Anthony 419 0 0 
1 1 By P e r a n a u t his 

Principall . . 2000 0 0 
By Aecot : Int : on 
do. 7 mo: 25 da: 
at Ir: 2a: Per 
Cent Per month 176 4 0 
By Account Pre- 
sents Vizt : 
given the Cozze to 
Chop the Mahoz- 
zer for Maulda 
side . . 47 

given Sheek Yaeoob 
Boolchunds chup« 
dar at his goeing 
away . . 22 

69 0 0 

22 By Kissondas Saw 

his Principal! . . 2000 0 0 
By Accot : Int : on 
do: 17da: at 
It: 5a: Per 
Cent Per month 15 0 0 

6137 4 0 
By Remaines .. 1836 4 11 

6973 4 11 


Samuell Anthony 

Englezavad Diary Mo : March Anno 1682. 

1 The remaines of Cash for last mo : is Rups : 
1836: 4a: lip: 

3 Came Letters from Poronia and Cassumbuzar. 

4 Sent Letters to Poronia. 

5 Sent Letters to Hugly with a Mohozzer for 
this side the River. 

15 These 8 : or 10 last daies being the Hindoes 
feast little or noe business oifered. 

17 This day the Cozzees Gomosta of Gopaulpore 
came to our Factory and brought newes that 
Coja Enatula had sent an Horseman from Dacca 
with an order to his people here nott to hinder 
our business but to lett us give out our Dadinee 
and trade freely. 
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19 This morning sent our Vuckeel to Maiilda 
who went to Jeamshire beage and had great 
disputes with him about our Tallica he declare- 
ing that he has had noe Tallica for 3 : months 
to whome our Vuckeel gave this answer that 
ever since that our shipping business was done 
we have had noe goods come in but was hindred 
by him wherefore could nott expect any till he 
i¥Ould lett our Picars and Weavers bring in their 
Goods, and told him that w'hen he suffered our 
goods to come in we would give him his true 
Tallica upon which Jeamshire beag promised 
nott to hinder our business but tomorrow would 
order the Drum to be beaten to order all our 
Picars and Weavors to Come to us and bring in 
their remaines. 

20 Came Letters from Ra jamaule with 2000 : 
Rups : Siccaes. 

22 These 8 : or 10 : dales there has hapned great 
fires W' hich has burnt downe most part of Maulda 
after which Jeamshire beag has raised such 
great Taxes of the Polemony upon the Poor 
Weavors &ca. who at present have nothing left 
but all consumed by the fire which causes a 
great many of them to run away from that 
Tyrannous Government. 

26 This day the Drum was beat about these 
parts to order all Ryotts &ca. to comply with 
Boolchunds orders who has now this place under 
his Government : for the Kings Accot : Coja 
Enatula beeing Taggeerd. 

This day the Malda Cozzee sent to us to desire 
a little Roaswater haveing great occation for it 
and none to be gott in Maulda wherefore 4 
bottles were Sent him. 

28 Sent Letters to Rajamaule wdth advice of the 
receipt of 2000 rs : Siccaes. 
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Cash. 


Dr. 

Pbb Contba. 


Or. 

To remaines last 




By Peeranant his 




mo : 

1836 

4 

11 

Principal! 

1500 

0 

0 

■To S 1 c 0 a e s from 




By Accott : Int : on 




Rajamanie 

2000 

0 

0 

do : Vizt : 




To Scarlett used by 




1000 rs : 8 mos : 18 




Sami: Anthony 




da : at 1 r : 2a : 




1- yard 

2 

8 

2 

Per Cent 

96 

12 

0 

To Broadcloth ordi- 




500: 7: 16: at 1: 2: 

46 

6 

0 

nary for Do. 3 




8 By Samnell An- 




yards 

9 

0 

0 

thony 

320 

0 

0 





21 By Ditto 

500 

0 

0 


25 By Acco : Saliary to 
this day to 
divers Vizt : 


Fytch Nedham 
the of I 
years Sali- 
ary at £40 
Per an: 88 14^ 

Jona: Prickman 
@ £ 20 Per 
an: . . 44 7 

Sami : Anthony 

do: .. 44 7 

George Stone ^ 
years Saliary 
at £ 10 Per 
an : . . 44 7 

222 3 3 


PI ' 

ByBallance ..1166 7 8 


3847 12 li 3847 12 11 


Samuell Anthon}^ 


Englezavad Diary Month April 1682. 

2d This day arrived Punchanund Ray Crowry 
for Boolchuod for this side of the River. 

4 Sent the Vuckeel to the new Crowry here who 
promised all kindnesse inageinable. 

5 This night about 9 a clock there happened 
a great Storme of wind and haile which ‘broke 
downe most part of our Thatch conveniences. 

6 This day Punchanund Ray sent for our Vuc- 
keel butt sent him an excuse that he was out 
of the way but would send him tomorrow. 

7 According to our promise Sent the Vuckeel 
to Punchanund Ray (who found all our Picars 
pufc in Prison to give a writeing for what goods 
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they brought to us last yeare) with whome had 
great disputes and demanded a writing of the 
Wckeel for what Jeamshirebeage has allready 
taken of our Picars &ca, and what he does now' 
take of the Picars on this side the River, to 
whome the Vuckeel gave this answer (well 
knowing that if we doe give any writing here it 
will bring a bad custome which will be hard to 
be broken) that at present we doe nott give 
Jeamshirebeag any writing but in time of our 
Shipping upon the Nabobs Pherwanna and 
Boolchunds asswars w'^ee w^ere forced to give a 
Tallica of what our weavers brought in that our 
shipping Monsoone might nott be hindred that 
at present the Cheife nott being here we doe 
not give any Daudinee but sett still upon which 
he was Contented and soe dispeeded the Vuc- 
keel and lett the Picars and Weavers goe abotit 
their businesse. 

8 This day the Dutch Factory was besett by 
the Pitans People but w^ere drove back againe 
with Go[n]siderable blows by the Dutches Peons 
their quarrell arriseing by their Servants that 
fetch water from the River side. 

9 The q[u]arrells between the Dutch and Pitans 
continued, the latter declared that at the Dut- 
ches goeing to their Garden (which they usually 
doe on this day being Sunday) they would offer 
violence to them but by the Mittigation of Syud 
beag the Dutch tarried at home and the Pitans 
returned to their houses but noe frindship made, 
the Crowry all this w^hile nott dearing to show 
his head fled out of towne saying he went a- 
Hunting. 

15 This morning very early the Dutch Derictore 
passed by to Maulda. 

17 This eavening the Dutch Derictore received 
a Seerpaw from Shasta Cawne for the great 
present they have lately gave him, 

20 The Dutch calling all our Picars and Weavers 
proffering them great Daudinee if in case they 
will bring a writeing to bring us our remaines 
and take no more Dadinee of us which causes a 
great many of [them] to flock thither but as 
yett Gan nott understand whither they have 
received any Dadinee or them or noe wherefore 
called all our Picars &ca. giveing them fair 
promise of new Dadinee at the Oheifes arrival! 
whome we told them was on the way hither. 
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23 This aftemoone the Dutch Directore passed 
hj here towards Hugly. 


Accot : CuBBT I Hugly. Dr . 

April! 1682— 

Si To Saltpeetr© ' 45 

Mds. .. 35 2 -3 

To cha : Mercban- 

diz© on do . . 5 0 0 

To Ballanc© . . 137463 3 1 


137503 5 4 


Peb Contba. Cr , 


By Ball: last Mo: 102551 2 4 

Janry : 

By Sundry Ac- 

cotta : . . 144 0 0 

By Mint ware . . 100 4 0 

April! 

By Sundry Accos : 4335 15 0 

Janry; 

By SundryAc- 

cotts: .. 372 0 0 


107503 5 4 

April! 

19 By Cash . . 30000 0 0 


137503 5 4 


Samuel Anthony 
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Accott : of Cash for this month Vizt. 


Cash. 


Dr, 

Per Contra., 

Or , 

1 To Bailance last 




1 By Samuel Antho- 




month 

1166 

7 

8 

ny 

500 

0 

0 

30 To Acco : G n r r t : 




22 By Samuel Antho- 




Hugly Siccaes 




ny 

250 

0 

0 

reed : 

30000 

0 

0 

30 By Bajamaul Besi- 




To Acco : Batta on 




dencepaid 




9000 rs : Sic- 




Soo kd ea ve 




caes Sold at 




Vuckeeis wa- 




12 a: Per Cent 

67 

8 

0 

ges 9 mo : to 




To Gnnnesham Ac- 




this day 

90 

0 

0 

c o : his re- 







— 

maines 

383 

12 

6 


840 

0 

0 

To Sungutdass . , 

381 

3 

0 

* By Bailance . . 

35340 

7 

5 

To Crepoll Deloll. . 

36 

0 

0 





To Puttunnemull 

600 

0 

6 





To Weavers Elat- 








chaes 

262 

3 

9 





To Weavers Seer- 








suckers 

15 

8 

0 





To Weavers Tan- 








jeebs 

163 

14 

6 





To Weavers Mul- 








mulls 

184 

10 

0 





To Weavers Chan- 








denies 

3 

9 

0 





To Weavers Char- 








connaes 

234 

7 

0 





To Muttuck and 








Treepore &ca 

2093 

1 

0 





To Moneram Deloll 

80 

0 

0 





To Weavers Bey ns 

253 

2 

6 





To Cassaes Orrua 








to divers here 








and at other 








Factories for 








their use 11 : 








ps: 

61 

0 

0 





To Tanjeebs 3 : ps : 








spared 

22 

0 

0 





To Seersuckers 








9 ps : 

51 

12 

0 





To Chandenies 








8 ps : 

42 

0 

0 





To Elatchaes 7 ps : 

38 

8 

0 





ToNehaiiewars 








3ps: 

11 

4 

0 





To Orungshies 6 ps : 

19 

8 

0 





To Charcon naes 








3 ps : 

9 

0 

0 






36180 

7 

5 


36180 

7 

5 


Samuell Anthony 


II 
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Satfcurday 


% 


Wnglazavad Diary Month May Anno 1682. 

3 Nr. Nedham arrived here from Hugly with 
30000 Rnps : to begin our Dadinee for this Year 
which being entred in Aprill makes that mos : 
remaines Rupees 35340 : 7 a : 5 p : 

5 Mr. Prickman came from Rajamaule. 

6 Sent Letters to Hugly adviseing of a Pher- 
wanna issuing out from Hodge Suffy Cawne to 
Rajaballe ordering him by vertue of a Husball 
Hookum lately came from the King to take 3| 
Per Cent of us at Rajamaull unless Can shew 
the Governors of Suratts sminuds that we have 
paid Custome for said Goods there &;ca. 

7 Came a Generali from his Worship &ca. in 
Hugly. 

11 Punchanund Crowry of Gopaulpore Purgona 
came to see us promiseing us all favor in his 
power who with the Jimmedar also asked when 
we gave out Daudinee wee answered when they 
had made some agreement with us about our 
weavers notb to plague them as last Yeare and 
to force from them our Imprest mony to pay 
ould arrears of rent and such like as Jeamshire 
beage did last year. 

12 Came letters from Rajamaule adviseing of a 
boate sunck at the Durbar in a Storme for want 
of a Dustick to goe forwards. 

13 Sent letters to Mr. Prickman at Rajamaule. 

Sent letters to Poronia about all things 

necessary. 

1 6 Mr. Nedham haveing delivered to Mr. Anthony 

all things belonging to the Honorable Company 
sett out for Cassumbuzar according to his Wor- 
ships order to him, though it bee at present a 
very busy time with us here, and hopes he shall 
returne quickly it being now time to give out 
Daudinee and to eaven Accotts : with our Picars 
and that our Boocks may be Ballanced in«time. 

24 Ramnaut haveing want of his mony in our 
hands desired it might be paid him which was 
done. 

At a Consultation 
Present 

30 Mr. Fytch Nedham Cheife 

Mr. Samuell Anthony 

Haveing had noe new Daudinee or Imprest 
given out here since August last, our Muttsud- 
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dies and Taggadgeers haveing mnrmiirred for 
money ever since January last tkougli tkey have 
had enough to maintaine them very well till 
now wherefore findeing that this way of giveing 
them the Dustoore spoyles them and makes 
them proud and never contented and to avoyd 
a had name to our Selves which by this way at 
length might come undeservedly we resolve 
henceforward to place the Dustoor to Accot : of 
Cash and make those Servants settled monthl}^ 
wages according to their deserts, which will 
keep them better to their duty and make them 
more humble which stipends are to comence 
the first of this mo : 

Fytche Nedham 

Samiiell Anthony 


AOOOTT : CtTRRENTT HtJGEY. Dt, 
To Bailance . . 137603 6 4 


Pee Contea. Or, 

By Bailance last 

mo: .. 137503 5 4 
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Cash. 


Dr. 

Peb Contba. 


C?r. 

1 , To Ballance last 




4 By Sami : Anthony 

326 

0 

0 

mo : 

35340 

7 

5 

17 Samuel Antho- 




30 To Reyngs 1 ps: 




ny 

300 

' 0 

0 

lost and paid 




24 By R a m n a u t his 




for 

4 

0 

0 

Principall 

1150 

0 

0 

To Seersuckers 1 




By Accot: Int: 7 




ps : Do : 

6 

10 

0 

mo: 19 das: 




To 2 Peaces Nelial- 




at T r : 2a: 




lewars 

9 

0 

0 

Per Cent Per 




To Weavers Elat- 




mo : . . 

■'94 

,3 

3 

chaes 

39 

8 

0 

By Ramnaut his 








principall 

2600 

0 

0 





By Accot . Int : 4 








mo : 27 das : at 








1^ rs : Per 








Cent Per mo : 

159 

3 

■' ^ 





By Ramnaut his 





li principall .. 1100 0 0 

fa By Accot: Int ; 4 

fc*,: , mo : 19 da: at' 

Hf ■ 11 rs : Per Cent , 

p "■ , Per mo : ■ . . 63 11 " S 

By Samuel Antho- 
ny . . 600 0 0 

I By VuckeelSjMutt- 

i suddies, wri- 

ters, and Tag- 

I gadgeers, wa- 

|/-a: ■ ' . ges . / 99 '13 '0 

‘ ' '6492 U 3 

ByBallance ..28906 10 2 

Rups : . . 35399 9 6 Rupees . . 35399 9 5 

Fytch Nedham 

Englezavad Diary Month June Anno 1682. 

1 The remaines of Cash at the end of last mo : 
wasRs: 29006: 7: 

Came Letters from Poronia. * . 

Mr. Nedham, Mr. Bugden, and Samuel Piae 
(and Thomas Sterling whose wages is made 10 
Rups : Per mo : to assist us in writeing) arrived 
from Cassumbuzar with 20000 Rups : taken up 
there, 10000 Rups: good Peet of Chittamun 
Saw at Ir: Per Cent Per mo: the 19 day of 
May, and 10000 rs : peet more of Deepchund 
and Porunmuli the 2d day of June at 1 r: Per 
Cent till paide. 

10 Jeamshire beag the Maulda Crowry and Meira 

Syud Beag came to visit us. i 
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12 The Dutch came from Maulda to visit us. 

13 & 14 Punchanimd Crowry and Rajaray Jim- 
medar of this place on false pretences and 
storyes has made great stirs and sent 10 Peons 
and privately hauled our Vuckeel from his house 
to Prison where they kept him a night and | a 
day till a ruff letter from us to the Crowry re- 
leased him. 

15 Wrote to Mr. Job Charnock &ca. about our 
troubles here and sent them George Stone in 
lyue of Samuel Pine who stayes here. 

17 & 18 Sent Peons on Rajaray to take and bring 
him to us to make up Accotts : with us for 
brick and Stone who ShofHes of what he Can 
the Crowrj^ now goeing with him to give up 
their x4ccounts for the past year at Muxoodavad 
to Boolchund : hindred our preos from medling 
with him promiseing on his returne which will 
be in 10 or 12 daies to see those Accots : 
evened &ca. 

19 Being invited to a feast by Jeamshire beage 
we went we found divers Pitans who wdth us 
was civilly treated. We have newes from Raja- 
maul that the Dutch has a Pherwanna come 
thither to clear their business and except we 
gett one alsoe nott one Saltpeetre boate or 
ought else will be passed that place. 

At a Consultation 
, Present 

Tuesday 20 Mr. Eytche Nedham Cheife 

Mr. Sami : Anthony 

Mr. Edmund Bugden being at present here 
and desireous to travell higher in the Countrey 
. towards Poronia and Hnlldebarre wn thincke it 
•fitt to give him our Dustuck or passe thither 
and back, and alsoe to request him on our 
Honorable Masters behalfe to enquire into and 
inspect their affairs at Poronia by calling our 
Gomosta to Accot : to see his Cash and what 
he has given out on Peetre and Turmerick and 
w^hat he has gott and is likely to gett in this 
year and bring us as full an Accot : and that 
Countrey and the Commodities thereof as he 
can for Ve have nott English men suffitient to 
spare on such designes hence and we have great 
reasons to suspect uneaquall dealings by our 
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Gomostas there hitherto b}’' their canting answers 
to our many letters sent them and complying 
with scarce anything ordered tho’ they ahvaies 
promise largely soe that we begin to dispare of 
doeing any thing there without an Englishman 
alsoe the Eouzdar or Goyernor of Huldebarree 
haveing divers times wTote to us very kindely 
desireing our Correspondence and to trade with 
us for Musk and other things that comes out of 
the Hill Countrey of Morung and those parts 
and to take English cloth in truck for them 
wherefore Mr. Bugden intending that tis agreed 
to send with him a small present for him of 
Cloth for a muster Vizt. 1-| yd : fine scariett and 
2| yd : ordinary Broadcloth enough for a Pal- 
lankeen, alsoe 1 Sword blade and 1 Cristaline 
drincking glasse, and more I Sword blade for 
the Eouzdar of Poronia. 

Fytche Nedham 

Samuell Anthony 

21 Mr. Edmund Bugden went hence towards 
Poronia. 

22 Sent our Vuckeel to Jeamshirebeag to see 
what agreement could make with him for this 
year that our busines may nott be stoped if 
should nott have a Pherwanna to clear it from 
Dacca, who deferrd the dispute till tomorrow 
to day being Eryday their Holy day. 

23 Sent our Vuckeel againe to Jeamshire beag 
who we finde is far from makeing any agree- 
ment of friendship with us demanding 500 
Rups: Piscash yearly and the loan of 1000 
Rups : to suffer US to trade, without makeing 
any agreement with us that when he sees best 
fishing he may play the Rogue with us as kst 
year. 

26 It being high time to give our Dadinee espe- 
cially on culloured Goods, we sent our Vuckeel 
againe to Jeamshirebeage to have his finall 
answer and to see if by any means an accom- 
modation might be made between us soe that 
our businesse might nott be disturbed, ordering 
him to hint that if that could be he might ex- 
pect something of Piscash from us to his con- 
tent if he be nott very unreasonable; but in 
fine we Perceive noething will or can be done 
with him but from Dacca which we have still 
hopes though small that shall have remedy 
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thence at last; without which we shall finde 
certainely as many difficulties as last year on 
both sides the River, and to give out mony on 
Malda side before an agreement with the Gover- 
nor is the ready wa}^ to make great remaines 
there againe for he will certainely hall good 
part of the mony received from us from them, 
and alsoe in our Jimmedars Country both strive- 
ing for the Chopp. 

27 These last 18 or 20 daies we have had conti- 
iiuali Raines night and day soe that none of 
our Picars nor Weavers Could be made to ap- 
pear to prize their remaines or make up any 
Accots : with us which has with the Cheifes in- 
disposition of boddy and quarrells with our 
Governor kindred all business as well as the 
Ballance of our Boocks since the Cheife came 
up from Cussumbuzar. 

Came letters from Cassumbuzar. 

Sent letters to Rajamaul advising Mr. Prick- 
man how to visit Budgeerook humeed Caune on 
his arri vail there which is said will be in 3 or 4 
daies. 

Came letters from his Worship &ca. in Hugly 
with Invoyee of Broadcloth and Velvett Amot : 
to Rups : 312 in said Invo 3 ^ce the Velvett in 5 
3 ^ds : scant measure short Invoyced which we 
^ have likewise entred with the rest at 12 rs : 
Per yard. 

We have newes from Bajeetpore that Ram- 
kission Copperee the Silke Merchant at Cassum- 
buzar bought most of his white Silke at Bajeet- 
pore and thereabouts and is \^ett b^dng what 
Yellow Silke can gett there which will hinder 
us from getting soe much as otherwise. 

At a Consultation 

30 Mr, Fytch Nedham Cheife 

Mr. Samuel Anthony 

Buddeelidass haveing sent his Gomosta Go- 
vindram before him to talke with and agree 
with us for Daidine on Silke 'after divers dis- 
putes we agreed with him as follows Vizt : for 
20 bailes Silke Tanne Puttunne June bund of 
2 mds : or 80 Srs : to the baile the Seer to qt : 

70 Siccaes all is to be brought in within 3 mos : 


* [i.e. con- 
tain]. 
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from the date hereof and prized after the same 
forme and method as in Mr. Littleton’s and the 
Cheifes time at Cassumbuzar bj the Chelfe and 
Coiincell and because the bund of this month 
being nott yett come out a muster camiott \^ett 
be made tis agreed to stand on both sides to a 
muster as we shall gett made in time b,Y the 
English in Cassumbuzar alsoe according to Cas- 
sumbuzar custome to be sunned 1 day and 
weighed the next and 1 Sicca Rupee \¥eight is 
to be allowed on each Seer in the Scale and the 
beam to stand in a leaviil to hinder disputes 
that might otherwise come by the scale goeing 
downe ; on said agreement is delivered him in 
hand 5000 Rupees wdiich is 250 rs : Per baiie 
and the rest to be paid when their Silke is 
prized, these baiies are to be of the 1st: 2d: 
3d : 4th : 5th : and 6th Sorts as they come out 
in quantity in the winde and the scaines to be 
two Coveds long, and what Phoyne and Courser 
Sorts comes out he promises to bring in with 
the rest to be of one coved winde wbich ^v^e are 
to take and prize according to its wnrth he had 
50 rs : on a baiie more then usuall given him 
now’' being the first time to encourage him and 
because he had nothing on Phoyne, Burre, and 
Cuttcher, he shall bring in. 

Fytch Nedham 

Samuel] Anthony. 


Acco: Cubrtt: Hugiy. Dr. Per Contra. Cr. 

To Ballance .. 137503 5 4 By Ballance last 

mo: .. 137503 5 4 
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Cash. Br. 

'Jtm© — 

1 To Ballanc© lasfc 

mo: ..28906 10 2 

To Weavers MuX- 

mtils . . 48 4 0 

6 To Chintamim Saw 
@ Int : @ 1 r : 

Per Cent taken 
19 May Peet . . 10000 0 0 
To Deepchmid and 
Porunmul at 

Int : at 1 r : 

Per Cent Per 
mo : taken the 
2dCurrt: .. 10000 0 0 


48954 14 2 


Peb Contba. Or , 


16 By Samuel An- 
thony . . 500 0 0 

30 By Buddeelidas pd : 

Govindram on 
Tannee Silk© 5000 0 0 
By VuckeelSjMutt- 
sudies, and 
Taggadgeers, 

wages . . 104 12 0 


5604 12 0 
By Ballanc© . . 43360 2 2 


48954 14 2 


Fytch Nedham 

Englezavad Diary Mo : July 1682. 

1 Mr. Edmund Bugden arrived from Poronia 
this eavening returning us 1 Sword blade, and 
cloth and 1 glasse Sent to present Comall Cawne 
he being gon to the warrs four daies Journy 
thence and the other Sword blade he gave to 
Boola Cawne Fouzdar of Poronia. 

At a Consultation 
Present 

Munda: the 3d. Mr. Fytch Nedham Cheife 

Mr. Samuel Anthony 

The Accot : of Cash being examined the re- 
maines was found to be Pups : 43350 2a: 2 p : 
and Passed. Prized Cossaes 612 ps : from Per- 
saud Moodee 

The 2 Beiolls or breakers belonging to the 
Factory have formerly been allowed to take 1 
Per Cent of the Weavers and Picars for Broaker- 
age on all Dadinee or Imprest given out, as is 
Customary , but Since finding they have abused 
that liberty by takeing more Sometimes of Silly 
weavors thei’efore lately we have intertained 
one of said Delolls a Servant hopeing in time 
to shake of the other and doe our business onely 
by a Servant and the meane time tis agreed to 
take 1 Per Gent on all Imprest mony given out 
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except on Errendies and its Yearne (wliicii needs 
noe deloii to prize them) on Accot : Broakerage 
and put it to our Cash out of which the other 
Deloii may at convenient times be allowed 
somewhat in reason for his Service as he sail 
deserve, which we hope will be a B.emmidy 
against their dealing with or abusing our wea- 
vers and Picars for the future. 

Eyteh Nedham 
Samuell Anthony 

4 Dispeeded this daj- a Dingee with Mangoes 
to Hugly for his Worship &ca. on which went 
a Generali to them at large of our affaires here 
and Duplicate of our Diaries from the end of 
November past to the end of May and different 
Single Coppies of our Aprill and May Diaries to 
be sent to the Fort. 

At a Consultation 
Present 

4 Mr. Fytch Nedham Cheife 

Mr. Samuel Anthony 

Sunguttdass and Chundrabaune of Runsea 
being here we came to an Agreement with them 
Joyntly for 40 : great Mds : Errendy Yearne at 
80 Siccaes to the Seer and 1 Sicca Sallamme at 
the Scale Per Seer, at 12fa: Per Seer to be 
bought in as good as their last Years Muster on 
which this Agreement is made and it is to be 
brought in and prized in 3 months from this 
day on which is delivered him Rups : 950 and 
the rest is to be paid when the goods are brought 
in and Prized. 

Jessoodanundun and Soodanund Allsoe agreed 
with to provide 500 Cossaes each to be 40 oo : 
lo : and 2 wide according to the settled Guzz of 
this Factory and to (jt : 2015 threds in the 

Warp and to be eaven and square Struck as 
our Patterne at Rups : 9| Per peeoe to be all 
brought in and prized by the 20th of other on 
which is ordered to be delivered him Rupees 
2000 in hand and the rest as soone as Can gett 
Monies, and none is to be taken under 8 rs: 
Price. Fytch Nedham 

Samuel Anthony 


Wensday the 


* [i>e. con- 
tain]. 




I 
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At a Consultation 
Present 

Thursday 6 Mr. Fytch Nedhain Cheife . 

Mr. Samuel Anthony 

Haveing many ways endeavoured an accom- 
modation with Jimshire beag the Maulda Gover- 
nor in vaine, this eavening our vuckeel sped 
better then expected and brought a paper from 
Jeamshire beage being Chopped by him signify- 
ing his Agreement with us to lett us give out 
Dadinee unmolested and that he will onely take 
his Chopp of the Picars according to Tallica 
and help us in what he Can to doe our businesse 
here in our new House or Factory &oa. for 
which his favour we order* or rather are forced to 
deliver him up his note for Hups : 500 taken 
up of us at the opening of our business with 
him in October last as a present and glad could 
gett our businesse done soe for the Year is far 
Spent and noe hopes left of any releife from our 
Friends at Dacca whence have expected a Pher- 
wanna above 12 mos : in vaine to open our 
businesse which would have saved all our ex- 
pence in Presents we have Since been at to 
keep our business goeing. 

Fytch Nedham 
Sami. Anthony 

Mr. Bugden went hence for Cassumbumr. 

At a Consultation 
Present 

Saturday g Nedham Cheife 

Mr. Samuel Anthonj^' 

Came to an Agreement Avith Simbonaut Bra- 
min for 50 great Mds : of 80 Siccaes to the Seer 
of Errendy yearne at 12| a ; Per Seer and all 
other conditions is as with Smiguttdass and 
Ohundrabaune for Do : Sort Goods the 4th 
Instant, 

Likewise now we have agreed farther with 
Do : Simbodasse for 100 ps : Errendies to be If 
yard wide and 32 covetts or 16 Guzz of this 
Factory long in the Warp is to be 900 threds 
and they are to be eaven and square Struck soe 
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that they may Come out thick and good at 
rs : Per peece they are ail to be brought in and 
Prized by the 15th October next and on those 
and the Yearne above mentioned is ordered to 
be delivered him Rups : 1918 12 a. 

Fytch Nedham 
Sami : Anthony 

At a Consultation 
Present 

Munda: 10 Mr. Fytch Nedham Cheife 

Mr. Samuel Anthony 

Came to an Agreement with Jessoodanundiin 
and Soodanund for 1500 ps : fine Cossaes at 
same termes as the 4th Currt : except that at 
4 a : Per pee : is abated soe that Musters for 
* [t.6. con- these is at 9 rs : 8 a : which qts : 2015 threds 

tain]] the [se] are to bee brought in and prized by the 

month of October next, none is to be taken 
under 8 rs : price on which is ordered to be 
delivered him Rups : 8000 and the rest as soone 
as shall be better in Gash. 

Fytch Nedham 
Samuel! Anthony 

Prized white cloth. 

At a Consultation 
Present 

Tuesda; Fytch Nedham Cheife 

Mr. Samuel Anthony 

Came to an Agreement with Jessoodanund 
and Soodanund for 500 ps : Errendies at the 
same rate as with Simbonaut the 8th Currant 
onely the time is different they being ail to be 
brought by the end of October and prized, 
on which is ordered to be delivered them 
Rups: 1625:— Fytch Nedham 
Sami: Anthony 

Prized white and Culloured goods. 

This eavening we had newes that Jimshire 
beag the Malda Governor gave notice by beat 
of Drum through Malda that whosever of our 
Picars or Weavers &ca. did not forthwith re- 
paire to us to make up their Accots : and bring 
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in their Remaines should he Gonagar &ca. which 
at next meeting must thank him for, tho^ the 
thing appears Ms proffitt as well as ours. 

14 Sent letters to his Worship &;ca. in Hugly 
with Coppy of our Agreement with Jeamshire* 
heage and our Diary for last mo : alsoe advised 
at large of Flying news we lately had from. 
Muxoodavad that Rajaray our Jimmedar has 
gott or is promised‘‘a Pherwanna from Bool- 
chund allowing him to take the Chop of what 
goods is made in his Country &ca. which if soe 
possible may cause some trouble in our busi- 
nesse by two Governors striveing for it. 

24 Rajaray came to us from Muxoodavad and 
tould us he had obtained the Pherwanna of 
Boolchund which he desired but did not shew 
it us now, soe doubt shall have Some trouble 
with him till Can gett a Pherwanna from Dacca 
to open our business which hope maj’* be quickly. 

Sent letters to Poronia ordering Rudermun 
our Gomosta to gett in what Saltpeetre and 
Turmerick he could and house it safely till 
should have orders to send it downe which can 
not well be till our businesse be opened. 

At a Consultation 
Present 

Frydathe 28 Mr. Fytch Nedham Cheife 

Mr. Samuel Anthony 

After more then a mos : dispute with our 
Picars and weavers on new Dadinee upon our 
musters at length time alsoe growing Short 
they Came this da^/ to an agreement with us 
for the following Goods on Musters Vizt : 

Elatchaes 800 ps : 30 covts : long 
and 2 broad according to this Fac- 
tory Guzz which is 3 fingers more 
then the true English yard which 
is put in for allowance of shrink- 
ing in makeing and cureing they 
are to be 27000 threds in the 
Warp, and the Wooffe &ca. is to 
be as Cleane and thick struck as 
the Muster for which they are to 
have 7 r : 4 a : Per pee : on which 
is ordered to be delivered to the 
severall Parties their proportion 
of mony according as their seve- 
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rail notes for the quantity of ps : 
specif3^ed which in all Amots : to 
Charconnaes 2120 ps : to be 30 co : 
lo : and 2 co : broad according to 
the Companys Guzz of this Fac- 
tory the^’^ are to be 1150 threds in 
the Warp and the Wooff to be as 
good and thick struck as the 
Muster for which they are to have 
3 rs : S a : Per pee : which amots : 
to Rupees 

Chandenies 900 ps : 30 co : io : and 2 
co : broad Do. Guzz as above and 
the}^ are to qt : 2400 threds in the 
Warp and the Woofe as good and 
thick struck as the Muster for 
which they are to have 6 rs : Per 
peece which is Ruj)ees . . 
Seersuckers 500 ps : to be 30 co : lo : 
and 2 broad Do. Guzz as above 
and are to qt : 2300 threds in the 
Warp, and the Woof! as good and 
thick struck as muster for which 
they are to have 7 rs : Per ps : 
which Amots : to Rupees 
Orungshyes 450 ps : to be 30 co : 
long and 2 broad Ditto Guzz as 
above, and are to qt : 1150 threds 
in the Warp, and the wooffe as 
good and square Struck as the 
Muster for which they are to have 
Rups : 4:4a: which is Rupees 
Nehallewars 1000 ps : to be 16 co : 
lo : and 2 co : broad of Do : Guzz 
as above the\" are to qt : in Warp 
1130 Th : and the Wooffe is to be 
as good and as thick struck as the 
Muster for which they are too 
have 4 rs : 8a: which is Rupees 
Mundeels 1000 ps : to be 36 co : lo 
and 2 co : wide according to Do , 
Guzz and the Warp is to qt : 1000 
threds and the Wooffe to be as 
good, well la^j^ed and thick struck 
as the Muster for which they are 
to have 9 rs : Per pee : w^hich is 
in all Rups : . . 

Totall Amots : to Rupees . . 


Rs. As. 
5800 0 


7420 '0 


5400 0 


3300 0 


1912 8 


4500 0 


9000 0 


37532 8 
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this mony is to he paid them soe fast as Can 
gett it at Interest or otherwise, by a Supply 
from Hugh^ which hope will be quickly we 
haveing but small hopes of getting much more 
at Interest hereabouts ; for the afforesaid Im- 
prest or Dadinee every Party of weavers or 
little Picars give their notes of agreement a 
part speecifyed all at large and for what mony 
they receive in a booke on Purpose for that 
Avorke. 

Came to an agreement Avith Simbonaut Bra- 
min for 23 Bailes Silke Vizt : — 

Tanne of long winde of 2 covetts as foil : 
Vizt : 

Head, or first Sort 1 baile at 5 rs : Per Seer 

of 80 Sicc : 

Belly . . 3 Do : at 5 : 8 Per Do : 

Seer 


Foot 

fourth Sort 
fifth Ditto 
Sixth Ditto 


4 Do : at 5 : 4 
3 Do : at 5 : 

3 Do : at 4 : 8 
3 Do : at 3 : 12 


17 Bailes 


Coarse Sorts Do : of 1 covt : Avinde as fob 
lowes: 

Pode . . 3 bas : at 1 r : 6a: Per Seer of 80 

Sicc : 

Cochail . . 3 Do ; at 10 a : Per Ditto Seer 


6 bailes 

This Agreement is made on Muster of the 
Several! Sorts Silke mentioned Avhich we doe 
keep by us to Prize and receiAm said goods by 
when comes in according to the settled Custome 
of Cassumbuzar it is ail to be brought in and 
Prized by the 15th November next, and at the 
scale 1 tola or Sicca on each Seer is to be al- 
lowed for draught and the scale to be eaven, 
on which 6 first Sorts one with another is paid 
him in hand 200 rs : on each baile and on the 
Pode 45 rs : Per baile, and on. 3 bailes Oochaiil 
Rupees 65 : AAbich in all Amots : to Rups : 3600 : 
and the rest is to be paid AAben the Silke is 
Prized and weighed off. 

Mr. Samuel Anthony haveing brought in his 
Accounts of charges Generali for last mo : after 
perusall was passed as followes Vizt : 
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SamI; : Anthony. Dr. 


Per Contra, Or. 


June — 

1 To remaines 
mo : . . 
To Cash . . 


Rs. As. P. 

last 

.. 1614 8 10 
.. 500 0 0 


Rs. As. P. 

By chas: general!,. 226 15 0 
Byehas: Cattle . . ' 24 11 15 
By Servt : wages . . 203 10 0 


455 4 15 

By Accot : Building 437 14 0 
By chas : Dyett . . 60 3 15 


953 6 10 

By remaines Vizt: — 

In cha ; Mer- Rs. A. P. 

chandize 496 7 18 
In cha : Build- 
ing . . 630 13 5 

In Cash .. 331211 

1161 2 0 


2114 8 10 2114 8 10 


A General letter being drawne up and ap- 
proved was sent forward to the Worshipfull 
Matthias Vincent &ca. Counceli in Hugly. 

Our Accot : Currt : Hugly mentioned in our 
May and June Diary is not right because of Mr, 
Nedham’s being twice called from the Factory 
for some time and haveing see small help be- 
sides our Seccond haveing been from us at the 
Mint all last year which occasioned the nott 
Ballanceing our Generali bookes till July there- 
fore nothing Carried of from our Accot : Currt : 
wkich Caused the Difference which now is reoti- 
fyed according to our boocks as followes Vizt : 


Accot : Currt : Hucuy. Dr. Per Contra. Cr. 

By Ballance end of 

To Ballance now 131654 16 9 Aprill last . . 131654 15 9 


Fytch Nedham 
Samuell Anthony 
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Cash. Dr. 

1 To Ballance last 

mo: .. 4335 2 3 

To Accot I Interest 
on 5000 rs: Da- 
dinee 30th last 
mo : at rs : 

Per Cent 

To Accot : B a 1 1 a 
on Do: at 1 
Per Cent Sic : 

To Acoo : Dustoore 
at i r : 9a: Per 
Cent 

To Aceo : Broaker- 
age or Delolly 
at 1 Per Cent 

4 To Sungnttdass and 

Chundrabann 

5 To 1 pee : Cossaes 

to Tho : Ster- 
ling 

1 0 To Sook deeve Tun- 
dun 

To Pahlaud 
To weavers Mull- 
muls 

To weavers Mull- 

muls remaines 8433 5 0 
To Do ; R e y ngs 

Do : . . 1000 2 0 

To Do : Elatchaes 2210 0 0 
To Do : Chandneies 1000 1 0 
To Do : Orungshies 200 0 0 
To Do : Charcon- 

naes ,• 2000 0 0 

To Do : Mundeels 1400 0 0 
To Accot; Interest 
on 22067 :8a: 

Dadenee this 
mo : at 1 r : 

4a; Per Cent 574 6 0 
To Acco : Batta on 
16000 rs: Sicc: 
at 1 r : Per Cent 
on Dadnee do : 160 0 0 

To Acco : Dustoor 
on 52067 rs: 

8 a : Dadnee at 
1 r : 9a: Per 

Cent .. 813 9 0 

To Acco : broaker- 
age on 47574 
Dadnee at 1 r : 

Per Cent 
Errendy and 
its yearne being 
excluded . . 475 12 0 

Rups: .. 63383^9 2 


Peb Contba. Cr . 

4 By Sun g u 1 1 d a s s 
and Chundra 
baune on Er- 
rendy thred . . 950 0 0 

By J e s s o odanun- 
dun and Sood- 
anund on Cos- 
saes . . 2000 0 0 

8 By Simbonaut on 
Errendies and 
its thred . . 1918 12 0 

10 By J essoodunund- 

un and Soodu- 
nund on Cos- 
saes . . 8000 0 0 

11 By Do: on Errend- 

ies and its 
thred .. 1625 0 0 

15 By Sami : Anthony 

on Generali exp ; 540 0 0 

25 By Ditto . . 400 0 0 

By Chintamun Saw 

his Principal! 10000 0 0 
By Acco : Interest 
on Do : 2 mos : 

6 das : at 1 r : 

Per Cent Per 
month . . 220 0 0 

28 By Simbonaut on 

Raw T a n n e 
Siike . . 3600 0 0 

By RawSilke 
Tanne Musters 
8^ Seer . . 20 9 9 

By Do : for 2 Mus- 
ters fine 2 Seers 11 0 9 
By Do : for 1 Mus- 
ter ordinary 1 
Seer . . 5 0 0 

By Ramalls Siike 
and Cotten/| of 
a p e e c 0 a 
Muster .. 1 ^ 0 

By weavers Elat- 
chaes - . 5414 12 0 

By Do : Seersuckers 3465 0 0 
By Do; Mundeels 8775 0 0 
By Do:Nehallewars 5400 0 0 
By Do : Charcon- 

naes . . 6660 0 0 

By Do : Chandenies 3660 0 0 
By Do : Orungshies 1508 12 0 
By Vuckeels, Mutt- 
sudies, writers, 
and Taggad- 
geers wages . . 78 6 6 

"63344 14 " 3 
By Ballance . 38 10 H 

Rupees , . 63383 9 2 


62 8 0 

50 0 0 

78 2 0 

50 0 0 
929 0 0 

5 0 0 

315 0 0 
269 9 0 

7 0 0 


Fytch Nedham 
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Englezavad Diary Mo : August 1682. 

1 This afternoone arrived a General! from the 
Honorable William Hodges Esqr. ordering Mr. 
Fytch Nedham to deliver the charge of this 
Factor}^ to the Second and in his absence to the 
Third and repaire to Hugly as soone as possible. 

At a Consultation 
Present 

Fryda : the 4 Mr. Fytch Nedham Cheife 

Mr. Samuel Anthony 

The Accot : of Gash of the end of last mo : 
being examined was passed its Amot : being 
Rups : 

Came to an Agreement with Jessoodaniindun 
and Soodanund for 3400 : ps : Errendies on the 
same termes as with Simbonaiit the 8th past 
mo : onely the time is different these being to 
be brought in and prized by the 20th Novem- 
ber; they farther agree alsoe to bring in at 
least 1000 ps : of these and the former within 
the mo : of October that thej^ may be time 
enough here to Dye them blew according as 
we are ordered ; on which is ordered to be 
delivered them Rups : 10000 as Can gett mony 
which hope will be this day, and the rest 
is also to be paid them when better In Gash. 
Came to an Agreement with Sookdeave Tun- 
dun for 500 ps : Silke and Gotten Ramauis at 
3rs: 12 as: Per pee: to be as good as the 
muster which qts : 575 threds in the Warp and 
the Woo ff to be accord[ing] to the Warp ; the 
Muster is 10 nailes or 16ths Square of this 
Factory Guzz; the peece is to qt ; 30 Ramails 
they are to be woven in half ps : of which 2 is 
to make 1 peece they are to be brought in and 
Prized by the mo : of October next on w'hich is 
ordered to be delivered him Rups: 1875 as 
soone as Can possible. 

Agreed farther with Jessoodanundun and 
Soodanund for 50 great Mds : Errendy Yearn of 
80 Siccaes to the Seer at same termes as with 
Sunguttdasse and Chundrabaune the^ 4th past 
mo: onely some difference in the time these 
being to be brought in by the 20th November 
next on which is to be delivered him Rups: 
1593; 12 a: 
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Came to an Agreement witk Gunneshamdass 
for 37 bailes Silke Vizt : 

Tanne of the long winde of 2 covts : as fol- 
lowes 


Sorts 2 bas : at 5 r : 12a : Per Seer of 80 

Siccaes 

. .. 5 Do : at 5: 8 : Per Ditto Seer 

. . 5 Do : at 5 : 4 : Per Ditto Seer 

. , 6 Do : at 5: ~ : Per Ditto Seer 

. . 6 Do : at 4 : 10 : Per Ditto Seer 

. . 4 Do ; at 4 : 2 : Per Ditto Seer 
. . 4 Do : at 3:8: Per Ditto Seer 

32 Bailes 

Coarse Sorts Do : of 1 co vett winde as followes 

Pode . . . . 2 bas : at 1 r : 7a: Per Seer of 80 

Siccaes 

Gochall .. 3 Do : at ~ : 10 a: Per Ditto Seer 


Head or first 

belly . . 
Foot . . 

4tb Sort 
5th Sort 
6th Sort 
Do: worse 


This Agreement made on a Muster brought in 
by him which being somewhat better then the 
former we make some difference in the Price, 
the abovsaid Silke is all to be brought in and 
prized as usuall at Cassumbuzar by the I5th 
November next and at the scale is to be allowed 
1 tola or Sicca on each Seer for draught and the 
scale to be eaven, on which 7 first Sorts is to be 
paid him as soone as Can one with another 200 
rs: Per Baile of 2 Mds: and on the Pode 
Rupees 45 Per baile and on the Cochaul 20 rs : 
Per ba : which in all amots : to Rups : 6550 : 
and the rest is to be paid when the Silke is 
prized and weighed off, 

Fj^tch Nedham 
Samuell Anthony 

5 About 2 a Clock in the afternoone Tho : Ster- 
ling departed this Life with a very Strong feavor 
and great paine in his head, and in the eavening 
the Dutch unawars came to visitt us and hope 
to Carry him to his grave. 

7 Taken up at Interest of Herderam Tewarre 
of Maulda 4000 Rups : at 1 r : 4a: Interest Per 
Cent Per mo : till repaid Taken up more of 
Kissondas Saw Rups: 1800: at Ir: 4a: In- 
terest Per Cent Per month till repaid. 

W Honorable William Hodges &ca. 

Councell advising our want of mony and Mr. 
Nedham’s goeing hence to Hugly. 
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At a Consultation 
Present 

Tiiesda : the 8 Mr. Fytch Nedham Chief 

Mr. Sami : Anthon}^ 

Came to an Agreement with Simbonaut for 
500 ps : Cossaes of Orrua on our Muster of 9 rs : 

8 a : the pee : they are to be brought in and 
prized by the end of October next alsoe agreed 
with him for 500 ps: Mulmiills on our third 
Muster at 9 rs: 8a: which qts : 1400 threds to I 

be brought in and |>rized by the end of October 
next on which and the Cossaes is ordered to be 
delivered him Rups : 9500 as soone as Can gett 
mony ’which hope will be quickly else tis to be 
feared that he and others will be forced to relin- ; 

quish their bargaines. 

Mr. Nedham ha veing delivered over all things 
belonging to the Honorable Company in this 
Factory to 8amuel Anthony the remaines in • 

Cash being Rups : 1547 : 7a: lip. it is agreed 
that with all possible speed he repair hence to 
Hugly according to order and in his absence 
Mr. Anthony endeavor to gett what mony at 
Intrest he Can j and agreed for as much more of 
what goods Remaines to be given out as he Can 
possible upon our musters whose prizes are all i 

allready agreed on. 

Fytch Nedham | 

Samuell Anthony ! 
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Cash. 


Dr. 

Peb Contba. 

Or. 

1 To Ballane© last 




7 By Raw Silke 




mo: 

38 

10 

11 

' Tanne a muster 




7 ToHerderam Te- 




1 Seer 

5 

2 

0 

warre at Inter- 




8 By Giinneshamdass 




est at 1 J r : Per 




on Silke Tanne 

4000 

0 

0 

Cent Per mo : 

4000 

0 

0 

By Sukdeeve Tun- 




To Kissondass Saw 




dun on 500 




@ Interest at 




Ramalls 

1875 

0 

0 

Ir: 4a: Per 




■ — . 





Cent Per mo : 

1800 

0 

0 


5880 

2 

0 

To Sukdeeve Tun- 




By Baliance deli- 




dun his re- 




vered to Sami ; 




maines 

1375 

0 

0 

Anthony 

1547 

7 

11 

To Accot : Interest 








on 5875 rs : dad- 








nee @ 1|' r : 








Per Cent 

73 

7 

0 





To Accot: Dustoo- 








re on Do : at 








i ; 9 as : Per 








Cent 

81 

12 

0 





To Accot : broaker- 








age on do : at 








1 r : Per Cent 

58 

18 

0 





Rupees . . 

7427 

9 11 

Rupees . . 

7427 

9 

11 


Eytch Nedham 


9 Taken up at Intrest of Gunneshamdas 2000 
Rupees at 1 Per Cent till repaid. 

10 Last night the Cheif e proceeded toward Hugly . 

Agreed with Weavers Ramauls for 200 ps : at 

the same termes with Sukedeve Tundun the 4th 
Currt : on which is delivered them in Part 200 
Rups : the rest to be paid them as soone as 
mony Comes in. 

11 Received Letters from Poronia. 

12 This afternoone Ramdass one of Boolchunds 
Chubdars brought Coppy of a Dustuck from his 
Master to take 5 Per Cent of Hindoes 2| Per 
Cent of Mahometants for all bought or sold by 
us.; 

13 Received Letters from Rajamauil desireing 7 
or 8 mds : Lead to finish the Hugly and Cas- 
sumbuzar Silver. 

14 This day the Chubdar came before the Dore 
makeing a noise that he would make a Kutt- 
cherre before our Dore to take Custome of all 
that was brought in and out by Weavers &ca. 
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15 Sent a small Dingee with 8 nids : 5sr: Lead 
to Mr. Prickman at Rajamatil. 

16 The Chubdar Continuing still to make a noise 
at our Bore and setting People to deer a place 
for a Kuttcherree it was agreed to send the 
Vuckeel to the Sheekedar who in the afternoone 
went where he had great argueing demanding 
of him a writeing for what goods we sold and 
prized last year and what Baudinee we had this 
year given out that they might take Custome of 
them accordingly to whome the Vuckeel gave 
this answer that we had nither given Badinee 
nor sold any thing since we received the Bustuck 
and what was done before was according to 
licence given us by the Kings Phermaund. 

17 This eavenmg Punchanund the Crowry of 
Gopaulpore arrived from Muxoodavad. 

18 This day sent the Vuckeel to Punchanund 
where he had great disputes to give a writing 
and show our Accotts : of what we had bought 
and sold ever since this place was in Boolehunds 
Government and after a long time sent him to 
our Factory with a guard of 5 peons for to 
deliver the paper aforementioned \¥hicii peons 
we gave faire words promiseing to send an 
answer the next day. 

19 This da}^ wrote "to Punchanund telling him 
that we had severall Factories in Bengali and 
that it was never knowne that the English gave 
Accott : to the governors of what they bought 
and sold but that they traded freely according 
to the Kings Phermaund and that we had acted 
nothing since Boolehunds Bustuck came to us 
which he w^as nott pleased with butt sent more 
peons for the Vuckeel (whome we keep out of 
his Clutches) who continue at the Kuttcherre 
that Boolehunds Chupdar has made before our 
Bore of a Moodees old house. 

22 The Chupdar continues still at the Kuttcherre 
before the Bore being pretty quiett but now 
begins to make a noise againe we thought con- 
venient to stop his mouth for the present with 
5 rs : till could gett our business remidied some 
other way. : . ' ■ ' 

Haveing agreed with Soodanund &ca. the 
14th Currtt : for 340(1 large peeces Errendies 
and 50 great mds : Bo : . Yearne which Amounts 
to Rups : 12643 : 12 a : they now came desire- 
ing to have their mony or recant their bargaine 
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the time of their agreement being far gone 
wherefore twas agreed for them to take up 1000 
Rups : at Intrest where they could gett it and 
to allow them 1 Per Gent for it from the time 
theylayd it out on Errendy and it’s Yearne for 
the Company till could repa}?' them againe. 

23 Taken up at Intrest of Gunneshamdas 7600 
Rups : at 1 Per Cent Per mo : till repaide. 

Came to an agreement with Giinneshamdass 
for 400 ps : Cossaes and 800 ps : Mulmulls on 
the same Muster as with Simbonaut the 8th 
Currt : and to be brought in and prized by the 
end of October next for which is ordered to be 
delivered him 11400 Rupees. 

26 This night appeared a Blazeing Star at West 
North West the brush of it was upwards about 
a covett long bending towards the Nor ward. 

29 Taken up at Intrest of Tagoordas Bramin 
2100 Rups : at 1 Per Cent Per mo : till repaide. 

Simbonaut haveing agreed the 8th Currtt : 
for 500 ps : Cossaes & 500 ps : Mulmulls Came 
this day desireing to recant his bargaine have- 
ing had no mony to goe on with the goods 
and the time growing so short to settle now 
wherefore twas agreed to lett [him] provide 
what quantityes he could which was 300 ps : 
Mulmulls at the same rates as formerly agreed 
on for which it was ordered to deliver him 
Rups : 2850 and to bring in the goods by end 
of October next. 
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Cas.h. 


Dr, 

Peb Contba 

• 

Or. 

9 To remaines , deli- 




9 By Gunnesham on 




vered by Mr. 




Raw T a n n e 




Fytch Nedham 

1547 

7 11 

Silke 

2550 

0 

0 

To Gunnesham at 




10 By weavers Rama- 




Int : at 1 Per 




ulls 

200 

0 

O' 

, Cent Per mo : 

2000 

0 

0 

13 By Samuel Antho- 




10 To Accot ; Int : on 




ny 

500 

o' 

0 

17yi5rs: Dad- 




14 By weavors Char- 




ne at l-J: Per 




connaes 

350 

0 

0 

Cent 

222 11 

0 

By Do : Chandenies 

60 

0 

0 

14 To ips: Or ung- 




By Do ; Mundeels 

225 

0 

0 

shies used by 




By Do : Elatchaes 

. 145 

0 

0 

Mr. Nedham . . 

4 

4 

0 

By Do : Seersuc- 




To i ps : Seerbund 




kers 

35 

0 

'0 

used by Sami : 




23 By Gunnesham on 




Anthony 

1 

3 

0 

400 ps : Cossaes 




To weavers Nehal- 




and 400 ps : 




iewars on re- 




Mulmulls 

11400 

0 

0 

maines 

243 

4 

0 

29 By Simbonaut on 




To Do : Seersuckers 




400 ps : M ul- 




on do : 

102 

2 

0 

mulls 

2850 

0 

0 

To Accofc : Dustoor 




By household 




on ITSlors: 




necessaries for 




Dadne at 1 r ; 




1 Copper Fry- 




9 a : Per Cent 

278 

5 

9 

ing pan and 




To Acco : broker- 




dish pz : 2 sr : 




age on do : at 




7 ch : 

3 

10 

6 

1 Per Cent . . 

178 

2 

3 

By VuckeelSjMutt- 




16 To 19 ps ; Errendies 




suddies and 




used by Sami : 




Tagga d g e e r s 




Anthony 

7 

2 

0 

wages 

69 

2 

0 

17 To Proffitt and 







— 

Losse for what 





18387 

12 

6 

reed : of the 




31 By Ballance 

516 10 

■2 

Picars <S£ca- for 








goods wanting 








in length and 








breadth 

800 

0 

0 





23 To Gunnesham his 








remaines 

3229 

10 

9 





To Gunnesham at 








Int: at 1 Per 








Cent Per mo : 

7600 

0 

0 





29 To Tagoordas a t 








Int: at 1 r : Per 








Cent Per mo : 

2100 

0 

0 





To Simbonaut his 








remaines 

584 

2 

0 





To 1 ps : Mulmulls 








lost by the 








Cundegurs and 








paid for 

6 

0 

0 





Rupees . . 

18904 

6 

8 

Rups : , . 

18904 

: 6 

8 


Sami; Anthony 
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Englezavad Diary Month September 1682. 

1 The Ballance of last months Cash was 516 rs : 

10 a : 2 pice. 

8 The Cheife haveing promised Made ve Ray 
Jeamshirebeage Petesdust some broadcloth a 
long while agoe it was thought fitt to give 
him now 2| yds : broadcloth that he might not 
hinder our businesse this year as he did the last. 

Came letters with 7 chests Treasure amounting 
to 7860 1 i : 4 s : 5 d : from the Right Worship- 
full Agent &;ca. Councell in Hugly. 

9 Sent a Generali to Rajamaul with Coppy of 
the Hugly Generali received last night desire- 
ing Mr. IPriokman to come over and Consult 
what is best to be done with the Treasure and 
for carrying on this years Investment. 

10 This day Mr. Prickman came from Rajamaule. 

12 Taken up at Intrest of Soodanund 3000 Rups : 
at 1 r : 2a : Per Cent Per mo : till repaid com- 
menceing from the 26th August last. 

13 Sent letters to the Right Worshipful! Agent 
<feca. Councell in Hugly adviseing of the receipt 
of 7 chests Treasure and of our Continued 
troubles here. Came letters from the Right 
Worshipfull Agent &ca. Councell in Hugly with 
Invoyce of the Treasure and list of goods to be 
provided this yeare. 

14 Came the In vo3me of Treasure which arrived 
here the 8th Currt: with a Generali from the 
Right Worshipfull Agent &;ca. Councell dated 
the 31 St last month hj way [of] Rajamaule. 

At a Consultation 
Present 

15 Mr. Jona : Prickman 
Mr.’ Sami: Anthony 

Mr. Jonathan Prickman being come over from 
Rajamaull according to the Right Worshipfull 
Agents &ca. order dated the 20th last mo : to 
endeavour to comply with the order as to the 
finishing the Imprest laj^'d by Mr. Fytch Nedham 
&ca. and endeavour the disposeall of the trea- 
sure sent for Do ; Accott : in order to which the 
Merchants with whome w^e deale with for goods 
and others from Maulda were called who nither 
would take Ryalls on Daudenie nor buy it for 
ready mony therefore it was Judged best to be 
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weighed of to the Companys Podars at Eaja- 
maull and they to co^me it in the name of one 
of oiir merchants here it not being Judged Con- 
venient to lett it be in the Englishes by reason 
of the late order come to the Mint Master (to 
take 2 1 of the Mohometans and of the Hindoos 
5 Per cent) he intending to take of us and the 
Dutch at the latter rate further tis thought best 
to remove all suspetion that merchant in whose 
name it is to be Coyned in write a letter to the 
Mint Master and that one ps: of Seersuckers 
and one ps : of Dooreaes be sent him (he have- 
ing often desired it) and his favour for its sx3eedy 
Coynage be desired. 

It’s alsoe thought convenient that the Podars 
if the}^ Can meet with any mony in Rajamaul 
they take it up at Intrest (till our mony comes 
out of the Mint) and send it us with all speed 
that we may be doeing something. 

Jona : Prickman 
Sami : Anthony 

15 In the eavening arrived IVIr. Wm. Jolland and 
Mr. Thomas Hill the former for our assistance 
here the latter for advices in his proceedings at 
the Mint. 

17 Mr. Thomas Hills advices drawne ux> and de- 
livered him and he desired to repaire to his 
charge in Rajamaul alsoe with him went the 
Treasure belonging to our Factory in order to 
Coyning being nott able to dispose of itt. 

18 Orders and Instructions for Mr. Thomas Hill 
for his proceedings in Rajamaul till orders from 
Hugly or Cassumbuzar, 

Two boates of the Honorable Companys 
Treasure for Pattana being stopt at Rajamaul 
we earnestly recommend to your care the speedy 
clearing of them but if it be impossible we 
judge it most convenient to take it into the 
house there. 

The Treasure you brought up from Cassum- 
buzar we thinck it most convenient you putt it 
into the Mint in the same Merchants name as 
our Maulda Treasure goes in nott knowing 
when any orders will come for it’s remidy which 
is noe where procureable but at Dacca which 
possibly will take up much time by which the 
Honorable Company will be lyable to suffer for 
want of mony to finish this Years Investment 
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and till then you are by noe means to enter 
your Treasure in the Companys name least you 
bring a Custome which will be very hard to 
alter if once paid 5 Per Gent. 

There being in Pajamaiile house severall 
mds: Lead and Silver mixt we thinck it best 
you make use of that for the refineing the silver 
since that is the Honourable Companys owne 
and cannott be made better use of then to their 
advantage. 

We desire 3 ^ou would in all matters in the 
Durbar and in the Tanksaul give orders and 
advice to the Vuckeel and Podars that the 
Honourable Companys affaires may pass with 
all speed to their advantage which is all from. 

Your very loveing Friends 

Jona: Prickman 
Sami : Anthony. 

20 Dispeeded a Generali to the Right Worship- 
full Agent &ca. with 2 pair off boocks belong- 
ing to this Factory the Bungala Duff ter and a 
list of what goods ready in the House and what 
Contracts made by Mr. Nedham &ca. by boat. 

21 Sent for the weavers whose goods are un- 
prized to come to us to prize them but it being 
one of their festivalls they would nott come. 

Wrote to our Gomosta at Poronia to make 
what hast with what goods he had ready for 
the Honorable Compan^^s Accott : to send them 
downe before the waters are fallen. 

Wrote to Mr. Job Charnock &ca. in Cassum- 
buzar advising that our Crowry Punchanund 
was repaireing to Muxoodavad and that the 
bailee of Silke soe long detained by the Crowry 
of Maulda were released. 

22 Prized from severall Weavers and Picars 300 
ps : of Mulmulls and ordered Do : Picars &ca. 
to be detained in the Factory till remaines paid 
by them. 

23 Rajaray the Jimmedar belonging to this place 
came to our house desireing the Accot : of his 
bricks might be made up and his remaines paid 
him but with much a doe was perswaded to 
lett xtt be referred till the cheife should arrive 
ending which disputes hindred the prizeing of 
goods. 

Arrived Treasure from Rajamaul at Intrest. 
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About noone returned the peon (which was 
Sent with the Generali to the Cheife &ca, in 
Cassumbuzar adviseing of our troubles in these 
Parts) being cast away in f erring over the great 
River looseiiig Cloths Generali and all that lie 
had. 

The Cassumbuzar boates with Siike went 
hence. 

Prized Mulmulls 270 ps : from several! picars 
according to their Goodness. 

Prized Culloured and white goods 250 ps : 
being all that which the People that was pre- 
sent had. 

Came a Generali from Cassumbuzar with 
Eoolchunds Dustuck on the Maulda Growry 
ordering him to i*elease the two Siike boats. 

Came in of the remaines of those Picars &ca. 
who are in Custody 93 ps : of goods and are in 
good hopes the rest will follow speedily. 

Agreed with Sinibonaut for 400 ps : Dooreaes 
and 200 ps : Cossaes the lengths and breadths 
to be as mentioned in the Honourable Com- 
panys list none to be less then 8 rs : Per peece 
which he acquaints us may be Procured for 
ready money wherefore | was paid him down 
which was 2*750 rs : the rest to be paid him as 
soone as money Comes in. 

Came a Generali from Mr. Thomas Hill at 
Rajamaul adviseing of the arrivall of the 31st 
of the Honourable Companys Petre boates there 
and that the Kings Muttsudies refused to cleare 
them therefore desired that Mr. Jona : Prick- 
man would by all means Come over to use his 
endeavours for their release, which request was 
thought best to comply with in request of the 
weightyness of the affare and the waters falling 
very fast as alsoe now there being noe businesse 
Can be done here nither merchants nor picars 
will come to us for these 2 or 3 dales (in which 
time hope the Petre boates may be cleared) by 
reason of their great feast Called by them Dus- 
sarra. 

In the eavening Mr, Jona : Prickman vsett 
out for Rajamaul. 

Arrived in Rajamaul forthwith enordered the 
Vuckeel to goe to Rajavally and sound his in- 
clmations (that we may come to some agree- 
ment for the boates* release) but found them 
excessive high. 
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la the eaveamg came a Generali from the 
Right WorsMpMl Agent &ca. inclosed a most 
welcome Pherwamia from Hodje Zoffe Caivne 
ordering Rajub Alley nott to molest our bnsi* 
nesse. 



Accott : CtTBRT : HtTGLT. Dr. Per Contra. Gr. 


To Ball: last mo: 1S7503 5 4 By Ball : last mo. 137503 6 4 

Augstr 31 — 

By Sundry Ac- 
counts .. 70055 12 0 

207569 1 4 
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Cash, Dr. 

1 To remaines last 

month . . ol6 10 2 

To Jessoodanundun 
and Soodannnd 
at Int : at 1 r : 

2a: Per Cent 
Per mo: Com- 
menceing from 
26th August 
last , , . . 3000 0 0 

22 To Ramnaut ' at 
Int: at 1 Per 
Cent Per mo : — 

Sicca .. 4700 0 0 

27 To Kamnaut at 
Int : at 1 Per 
Cent Per mo : — 

Peet.. ,. 2025 0 0 

To Accot : B a 1 1 a 
on 4700 rs : 

Sicca at 1 Per 
Cent . . 47 0 0 

To Accot : Int: on 
8493 rs: Dadne 
at 1 r: 4a : Per 
Cent .. 106 2 6 

To Accot : Dustoor 
on do : at 1 r : 

9a: Per Cent 132 11 3 

To Accot : broker- 
age on do : at 
1 Per Cent . . 84 14 9 


Amotts : to Rupees .. 10612 6 8 


PeB CoiSTTBA. €r. 

1 By Jessoodantindun 
and Soodanund 
on Cossaes . . 3000 0 0 

12 By Samuel An- 
thony ' . . 500 0 O 

29 By Simbonaut on 
loops: Doore- 
aes and 200 ps : 

Cossaes pd : in 
part .. 2750 O 0 

By weavers Chan- 

denyes . . 1680 0 0 

By weavers Orung- 

shyes . . 403 12 0 

By weavors Char- 

connaes . . 420 0 0 

By weavors Eiat- 

chaes .. 239 4 0 

By Vuckeels, Mutt- 
sudd ies, and 
Taggad g e e r s 
wages , . 66 4 0 

By Accot : Sallary 
to this day 
paid to divers 
Vizt ; — 

Pyteh Ned- 
ham the | 
of ^ a yeares 
Sallary from 
the25March 
past to this 
day at 40 li 
per an: is 88 14 3 
Jona : Prick- 
man at 20 ih 
Per an: . . 44- 7 0 
Sami : A n - 
thony do : 

20 li: Per an: 44 7 0 
Tho: Hill | 
a years Sal- 
lary at 10 li. 

Per an : . . 44 7 0 
Wm. Joiiand 
at lO li : Per 
an: *,44 7 0 

Sami: Pine 
Do. at 10 li. 

Per an : , . 44 7 0 


30 By rosewater for 1 

chest . . ^0 9 0 

9400 5 3 

By BaUance , . 1212 I 5 

Amounts to Rups : 10612 6 8 


Jona : Prickman 
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Bnglezavad Diary Month October 1682. 

1 Carried the Pherwanna to Raj lib Alley whieli 
after some qiiibles as talking of searching the 
boates &;ca. he promised his Dustiick. 

2 The Vuckeel brought the Dustuck in the 
eavening then being to late to open the boates 
were detained till the next morning as also that 
Rulfa Zemma Nabob on Shasta caunes side 
haveing been troublesome demanding some 
small matter which he Sayes belongs to him on 
Accott : of expences for his Piinsvey. 

3 Opened the Petre boates giveing Mr. Wood 
orders to make all hast possible and by noe 
means to goe the inward way but by way [of ] 
Midradpo re the waters falling might^dy ; went 
with Mr. HiH to Rajub Alley desireing him on 
all occasions to assist him alsoe discoursed with 
him concerning the late order Come to the Mint 
Master and how unreasonabley he demanded 
Custome of us which he promised to advise to 
Dacca and gett it altered as alsoe did the Wac- 
canevice w^hich if accomplished will be of a 
Comsiderable advantage. In the eavening left 
Rajamaule. 

4 Arrived at Englezavad this morning early. 
Ramchund and Jaddoo Piears brought in of 
their remaines 87 ps : of Mulmuls which come 
near to the Amount of their Accott : soe were 
released with orders to come with in a day or 
two to finish their Accounts. Generali boocks, 
Accot : Cash brought in. by Mr. Samuel Anthony 
were perused and passed, 

5 Persaud Moody the Orrua Picar brought 119 
ps : of Cossaes Account remaines. 

Prized Mulmulls from several! Piears accord- 
ing to their goodnesse 215 ps : being measured 
and chop’d were delivered the Washermen. 

7 Prized white and Culloured goods 428 ps : 
which was then delivered the washermen. 
Packt up 10 chests of Cossaes qt : 1000 ps : 

Wrote to our Gomosta at Batgetpore order- 
ing him to make all hast with his goods as alsoe 
sent a small present to the Raja of those Parts 
Vizt : 3 yds: ordinary broadcloth. 1 Sword blade 
desireing him to be favourable to our Honour- 
able Companys affaires which are in his Parts 
they being somewhat considerable as the Raw 
Silke Errendies &ca. 
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9 In the ea veiling went the boate with 10 chests 

Cossaes and onr Diarx^es for months Aiignst, 
September all which had been forwarded before 
but for fear of fonle wether. 

10 Prized white and Cnlioiired goods and deli- 
vered them the washermen. 

11 Chested white goods, 

12 Being a Cloudy rain}’ day noething was done. 

At a Consultation 
Present 

Fry day the 13 Mr. Jona : Prickman 

Mr. Sam] : Anthony 

Budlydasses agreement made with Mr. Ned- 
ham &ca. (for Baw Silke as per Coiisuitatioii 
dated the 30tli June) being expired and as yett 
neither Silke nor merchants appears and w^e 
understanding that it is provided about Muxoo- 
davad where Boolchund denies to releas it 
without paying of Custome first there which 
will prove a double charge nott knowing but 
that it may pay it againe in Hugly and charges 
hither and to Hugly must needs make it prove 
much dearer here then it can he prized at in 
Cassumbuzar therefore tis thought most to the 
Honourable Companys advantage that a letter 
be forthwith drawne up and sent to the Right 
Worshipfull Agent &ca. at Hngly desireing that 
we may have orders to send the Consultation 
and Dittoes agreement in Bungiilla to Cassum- 
buzar and the cheife &ca. there to prize it, it 
being to be done as they prize their owne 
there of the same bund. Its agreed that the 
goods chested in the house be sent on board for 
Hugly this day the weather appearing faire. 

Jonathan Prickman 
Samuell Anthony 

13 Sent a boate with 10 mds : 28 srs : lead to 
Rajamaul. Received a letter from Mr. Hill 
desireing 20 or 30 mds : more which was agreed 
to make up. 

14 Prized Mulmuls &ca. from severall Picars. 

15 The boate with 19 chests Mulmulls mentioned 
and agreed to be Sent in the Consultation dated 
the 13th Currt: went hence being stopped by 
the Jimmedar he refuseing to clear it out of his 
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Government till Ms Accots: of tlie bricks be 
paid Mm therefore it was agreed that we ac- 
company it out par of his dominions which de- 
signe frustrated his intentions which appeared 
by his shamefull retreat at sight of our Flagge. 

At a Consultation 
Present 

Mimday the 16 Mr. Jona : Prickman 

Mr. Sami : Anthony 

Rajaray our Jimmedar haveing been very 
often with us to make up his Accounts of the 
bricks which we have used our uttmost en- 
deavours to keep Mm oif from by all the fair 
means and pretences we could at last he would 
noe wayes be sattisfyed but sett Peons upon 
ourgatenott'permittinganyofourMuttsud- 
dies to enter and threatning to stop our boates 
(which accordingly he intended to doe had nott 
we accompanied it part of the way with our 
owne boat) therefore to keep friendship with 
Mm (finding that the Maulda Governors begin 
to take the same w'ay as they did the last year 
by detaining our Picars and nott permitting 
them to Come and make up their Accotts : 
upon every frivolous pretence the maine Actor 
in these affaires we understand is one Dowd 
Caune a Pattan Merchant who takes upon him 
to act in all affaires against us more then any 
Governor could there being none here to Con- 
trole him Jeamshire beage who is at present 
Crowry, Pouzdar, and all in those parts being 
Sworne brothers soe that there is noe body to 
complaine to) therefore it is judged fitt to keep 
the afforesaid Jimmedar our Friend that he 
may stand by us when occasion presents we lett 
him have 300 Rups : on Accot : of what owing 
him taken his noate as if it v^ere lent him and 
he nott to molest us till the chiefe &;ca. shall 
make up his Accounts which will come out near 
as much againe if not more. 

Jonathan Prickman 
Samuel Anthony 

17 Simbonaut one of our Gomostaes haveing 
desired some ordinary broadcloth , and 2 Sword 
blades to give the Governors in the Orungs it 
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'Wednenda . : 


was agreed to lett Mm have 4 yards, and' 2 
Sword blades, the former at 5 rs : Per yard, the 
latter at 2 J rs : Per Sword. 

18 Prized white and CuUonred goods. 

19 Sent a boat with mds : 20 : 14| Seers Lead 
and 10 inds : Salt to Rajamaule. 

20 The Dutch Doctor haveing been very ready 
upon all occasions to come when he Is Sent for 
night or day he being this day with us and 
proffering to buy 3 or 4 ps : of Elatchaes &ca, 
for his owne wareing Apparrell it was thought 
convenient to give him 4 ps : of Elatchaes, 1 
ps : Seersuckers, 1 ps : Orungshyes. 

21 Jeamshire beage beat his Drum throughout 
Maulda forbidding all Picars weavers &ca. to 
come near our house upon paine of forfiture of 
their w^hole Estates. 

23 Drew a Mahozzer up of Jeamshire beags pro- 
ceedings in order to send it to Dacca w^here w^e 
understand the Right Worshipfuil Agent is gone, 
came letters from his Worship &ca. dated the 
9 th Currt : 

24 The Oozze being Sent for to sighne the Mahoz- 
zer Came and accordingly performed his office 
and desired we would consider him and give 
him something to keep him warme wherefore 
one ps: of Charconna was given him. Came 
5000 Rnps : from the Mint. 

At a Consultation 
Present 

25 Mr. Jona : Priokman 
Mr. Sami : Anthony 

f ■■ ' 

Mr. Nedham &ca. haveing contracted with 

severall of our Petty Picars that upon their 
remaines made by them the last year when they 
toock Dadenie on white goods they should bring 
in this year Cullonred which they agreed to 
partly for fear that their remaines should ime- 
diately be demanded of them as appeares now 
by their Mulmulls &;ca. which they now in a 
nature force upon as aleadgeing that they were 
a prepareing with the mony they received of us 
the last year and that if we did nott either take 
them of for ready mony or Accot : of their re- 
maines they should nither be able to bring in 
the Culloured goods nor pay us what they ow 
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therefore in respect our Honourable Masters 
require a large quantity of Oulloured goods it is 
agreed they be paid for what white goods they 
have ready and that a strickt watch be kept 
over then [that] they comply with their Agree- 
ment for the Elatchaes, &ca. this we beg may 
meet with a favourable representation it being 
partly against the Right Worshipfuil Agent 
&ca. orders the prospect of the extremity the 
Honourable Companys affaires are falling into 
therefore are forced to use all manner of wayes 
to gett in our reinaines the persons in Govern- 
ment useing all wayes to impeade it. 

Account Charges Generali for mos : July, 
Augst : and September not being past by reason 
of the Oheifes absence was brought in by Mr. 
Samuell Anthony and perused and passed as 
followeth Viztt : 


Saml: Anthony. 


Dr. 


Per Contra. 


C7r. 


July — 

1 To remaines 
mo: . . 
15 To Cash . . 
25 To Ditto . . 


last 


rs. a. g. 

1161 2 0 
540 0 0 
400 0 0 


rs: a: 

31 By charges 

Generali . . 103 5 
By charges 
Cattle .. 24 4 

By Servants 
wages . . 178 1 


Rs. An. G. 
305 10 0 
By charges Dyett . . 56 11 0 

By Accot : Building 273 5 0 


By remaines Viztt : 
In charges 
Merchan- 
dize .. 580 11 9 

In A c e o t : 

Building 547 14 5 
In charges 

Generali 71 3 


635 10 0 


0 


In Cash 


1199 12 14 
. 265 11 6 


1465 8 0 


Rupees . . 2101 2 0 


Rupees . . 2101 2 0 
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August— ■ 

1 To Remaines last mo ; 
13 To Cash . . 


14-65 

500 


31 By char- 
ges Ge- 
nerali . . 
By char- 
ges Catle 
By Ser- 
vants 
wages . . 


rs: a. g. 


82 10 0 
24 12 10 


184 8 0 


By charges Dyett . . 
By Accot : Building 


By Packingstuff for 
6 Gorge Ten tees 
at 7 rs : Per 
Gorge 

By charges Merchan- 
dize Vizt : 
washing Nur- 
d i n g &ca. 

130 Gorge 
white goods 
at Ir: Per 
Gorge . . 130 0 0 
washing Nur- 
ding Cund- 
ing &ca. 9 
Gorge Cul- 
loured goods 
at 1 r ; 9 a : 

Per Gorge.. 14 5 0 
Scowring 
&ca. 5Corge 
Mundeelsat 
lOJa: Per 
Gorge . . 3 0 

By remaines Viztt : 
In charges 
Merchan- 
dize ..4691413 
In charges 

building 293 1 5 

In charges 

Generali 121 0 0 


291 14 10 
64 14 0 
409 7 10 

766 4 .0- 


In Gash. . 


Rupees . . 1965 8 


Rups : 


42 0 0 


147 9 10 
955 13 10 


883 15 10 
126 10 12 


1009 10 10 
1966 8 0- 
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September — 

1 To remaiiies last 

mo: .. 1009 10 10 

12 To Cash . . 500 0 0 


Rupees . . 1509 10 10 


rs : a. g. 

30 By ehar- 
ges Gene- 

. rail .. 65 14 10 

By char- 
ges Cattle 24 1 1 0 

By Serv- 
ants Wa- 
ges .. 174 6 10 rs. a. g. 

265 0 0 

By charges Dyett . . 6S 2 0 

By Aecot : building 149 9 0 


477 11 0 

By reraaines Vizt : 

In cha : mer- Rs. As. G. 
chandize 557 5 18 
In cha : build- 
ing .. 300 1 5 

In cha : Gen- 
erali , . 50 2 10 

In Cash .. 115 5 17 


1031 15 10 


Rups: .. 1509 10 10 


A Generail was wrote to Mr. Hili &ca. where- 
with went the Iiivoyce an Accott : of the weight 
of our Tresure as weighed off to the Podars 
here, with Tnvoyce of Lead sent. 

Jonathan Prickman 
Samuell Anthony 

25 Came in 200 ps : of M'nlmulls from Gumie- 
shain paid Goosainedass and Suntoaes 366 rs : 
Account what white goods have been received 
of them and alsoe Simbonaut 750 rs : that wa>s 
remaine dew^ to him Accot : the Cossaes and 
Dooreaes agreed for the 28th last month. 

26 Came a Generali in the ea veiling superscribed 
to us from Mr. Jno : Beard &ca. in Hugly but 
upon opening found it was the Ballasore Generail 
which was agreed to be returned early in the 
morning by express. 

27 Dispeeded in the morning early a Generail to 
Mr. John Beard &ca. in Hugly wdth the Balia- 
sore Generali, 

Wrote to our Gomosta at Poronia enordering 
him without faile to send a^wajj what goods he 
had ready of the Honourable Companys. 
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Ordered the Beloli to Sort GunneshaiHS 200 
ps : of Mulmiiils aixd what was Judged to be 
lesse then 8 rs : Per peece to returiie againe 
'they being the first that have come in upon 
that Contract this is Cheifl}' to affright them 
but fear at last must be forced to take them itt 
being impossible for them to bring the weavers 
at once to Comply with their agreement they 
had been prized by us this day but that Bo : 
merchant was taken sick. 

28 Came a Generali from Mr. Thomas Hhi with 
1000 rs : with a chest of Wine and one Barrel! 
of Mum from the Right W'orshipfull Agent &ca. 
desireing somethingvs for Presents which is 
agreed to be sent. 

29 Came a Generali from Mr, Job Charnock &ca. 
adviseing that they had received advises from 
Hugty that our proposition made to the Right 
Worshipfuil Agent &ca. (dated the 13th Currt : 
was approved off) concerning the prizeing of 
Bxidiedasses Silke therefore desired we would 
send his agreement do wne which was enordered 
to be transcribed as alsoe the Co[n]suitation 
and the agreement wrote in this Countrjv lan- 
guage, all w^hich we have agreed to no tt with - 
standing we have had not yett advices from 
Hugly in respect of the shortnesse of time and 
supposeing they may in that J^etter which was 
hj mistake rong superscribed to BallavSore as 
theires was to us. 

Paid of 1800 rs: at Intrest to Kissandas but 
could nott make them to allow Batta on the 
Siccaes saying it is nott Customary with them. 

Agreed to pay off all as fast as money comes 
in from the Mint. 

30 Wrote to Mr. Job Charnock &ca. and sent 
them Copy of the Consultation dated the 30th 
June and Budledasses agreement made with 
Mr. ISTedham &ca. for Raw^ Silke in corneplyance 
to their desires in their GeneraU dated the 26th 
Currt : Sent a Generali to Mr. Thomas Hill 
with 2| ps : broadcloth ordinary, 5 yds : Scar- 
lett, 7i yds : Velvetb, 4 Sword blades, 11 ps : of 
Cristaline w’-are he being very desireous for 
things for Presents. 

Sent orders to Sunguttdas and Chundrabaune 
at Batgettpore to send away the Errendies and 
Errendy Thread with all speed. In the eaven- 
ing w^ent a Generali to the Right Worshipfuil 
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Agent <feca. with the Mahozzer on JeamsMre 
beage by water to Dacca. 

31 Account Currant Hiigly is as last month. 

Jona: Prickman 
Sami: Anthony 


Cash. Dr , 

1 To remaines last 


month 

1212 

1 

5 

To 4 ps : Elatchaes 




spared to Seve- 




rall • • 

24 

0 

0 

To 1 ps: Mulmuils 

10 

0 

0 

To 2ps : Chandenies 

10 

0 

0 

To 3 ps : Orungshies 

9 

0 

0 

To 4 ps : Seersuckers 

18 

0 

0 

To weavers E 1 a t - 




ohaes 

15 

4 

0 


To Seerbunds . . 4 12 0 

Toweavors Tanjeobs 29 8 0 

To Bamnaut At Int : 
at 1 Per Cent 
Per mo : . . 2000 0 0 

12 To Gungaram and 

Samdas . . 192 0 0 

24 To Sicca Rupees 

received from 
the Mint . . 4765 0 0 
To Peet Rups : re- 
ceived from Do : 245 0 0 
28 To Sicca Rups : re- 
ceived from Do : 1000 0 0 
To Accott : B a 1 1 a 
on 2946 rs: Sic 
ca Dadenie at 
I J Per Cent . . 44 3 0 

To Accot : Dustoor 
on 3675 rs : Da- 
denie at 1 r : 

9 a : Per Cent. . 57 6 9 

To Accot : Int : on 
do ; at IJ Per 
Cent . . 45 16 0 

To Accot : Broker- 
age on do : at 1 
Per Cent . . 36 12 0 


Peh Contba. Cr, 

4 By Samuel Anthony 400 0 0 

5 By weavers Rama- 

uis. . . . 925 0 0 

By Simbonaut .. 2000 0 0 
14 By Rajaray paid 
Accot: his 
bricks . . 300 0 0 

24 By Simbonaut . . 750 0 0 

By Mulmuils . . 437 14 0 

26 By Samuel Anthony 

to defray charges 400 0 0 
By do : on A c o o : 

Packingstuff . . 300 0 0 

29 By Kissondas Saw 

paid his Principal! 1800 0 0 
By Accot: Int: 

on do : . . 61 10 0 

31 By Vuckeels* Mutt- 
s u d d i es, and 
T a g gadgeers, 
wages .. 71 4 0 


7445 12 

ByBaliance .. 2263 2 


Amotts : to Rupees 9708 14 2 


Amotts : to Rupees 9708 14 2 


Jona: Prickman 


O 
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Englezavad Diary Mo : November 1682. 
Att a Consultation 


Present 

Mr. Jona : Priekman 
Mr. Sami : Anthony 


The Accot : Cash for last mo : being perused 
were passed the remaines being Riips : 2263 : 
2 a . ^ Pice. Sami : AnthoiiY 


Dispeeded a Cenerall to the Right Worship- 
full with our Diaiy for last month. 

For these severall dales nothing could be 
acted as to x^rizeing and Sorting of goods by 
reason of pestalentiall feavoiir which rages soe 
violent among ail our Servants, Merchants and 
Picars &ca. and throughout all the Countrey in 
these x)arts that there is nott one house without 
3 or 4 sick people in it. The Almighty in his 
mercy put a Stop to it speedily. 

2 Nursing Gwalltore one of our Picars haveing 
been detained severall dales for his remaines 
which is a bout 2000 rs : failing very sick was 
released with 2 peons to watch over him that 
he brings in his remaines (which pray God he 
performe) this way we fear must be forced to 
take with many more by reason of the sicknesse 
in these parts and if it shall jolease the Almighty 
to take any of them aw'ay the Honourable Com- 
panys remaines in their hands may prove dan- 
gerous debts but troubles may be w orse if they 
should dey in our house. 

3 Paid to severall weavers Mul mulls 309-J rs : 
for what white goods have been received of them 
as according in our Consultation dated the last 
mo : 

5 The Dutch Cellibrated their feast in joy of 
their new Generali made. 

7 Mr /Richard Abraham Cape merchant of Mr. 
Richard Bugdens Shipp arrived here in order 
of sattisfying his Curiousity in seeing these parts. 

8 Severall merchants that have any Goods in 
our house have for many daies been required 
to come and prize their goods but by reason of 
their Sickness could not make their appearance. 

Came a Generali from Mr. John Beard with 
a Coppy of ours which went to Baliasore. 
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9 This morning arrived a Dutch boat from 
Dacca with 2 horsemen and an Ady from the 
Nabob to understand the quarrell be Ween them 
and Jeamshirebeage. 

Kinchund one of our Picars whose remaines 
are about 500 rs : being taken very sick of a 
suddaine was released for fear of his miscarry- 
ing in our Custody. 

Came a Generali from. Mr. Thomas Hill in 
Rajamaule with 5000 rs: Siccaes as aisoe a 
Generali from Mr. Job Charnock adviseing of the 
receipt of ours of the 30th past Buddelidasses 
Agreement. 

10 Paid of at Interest 4000 rs : Herderam Te- 
warre. 

11 Chested white goods. 

13 Wrote to Mr. John Beard &ca. in Hugly. 

Sent orders to our Badgeetpore Gomostaes to 
send away what goods they had ready. 

Came letters from Poronia adviseing that 
those people with whome our former Gomosta 
had agreed with for Turmerrick at 4 J Per 
finding the price to rise fell from their Contract 
and made their Complaint to the People in Gov- 
ernment there who put the businesse to an arbi- 
tration when it was Concluded on all sides they 
should allow 3 J Md : therefore desired orders 
for his proceedings which we -judged best to 
agree to time passing away and since it hath 
been ended by those Savage sort of People they 
will hardly be brought to alter it, (at least time 
enough to goe home by these Shipps) wherefore 
a letter is ordered to be drawne up and Sent 
him that, for as much as Can be provided and 
gott in within the limitts of this Mossoone he 
takes upon those termes (and the remainder to 
lett aloane to dispute for when more time pre- 
sents) and to acquaint them it is onely taken 
up of them on Accot : of Hesob and that after- 
wards we expect the cdmpleatment of their 
former agreement. 

And tis further thought htt that a Letter be 
wrote to the Fouzdar of those parts to informe 
him that this is nott our way of tradeing which 
if he permits once to be acted it will prove ac- 
customary and then w e may become great loosers 
if wee Continue tra deing in his Countries. 

15 Prized 1 14 ps : white goods of Gunneshamdass. 
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Sent letters to Right Worshipfull Agent 
&ca. Councell m l:>acca 

16 Received Generali letters from the Right Wor- 

shipMl Agent &ea. ill Dacca. 
n Received letters from Mr. John Beard &ca. 

Councell in Hugly^ 

Sent letters to Poronia ordering them to 
hasten their goocig downe as soone as possible" 
they could. 

19 This eavemnghXr.Nedham arrived from Hu gly. 

20 Prized 163 ps ; Mulmulls of Gimneshamdass. 

21 Paid Gunnesham 1000 : Rupees at Interest. 
Sent letters to Rajamaule With 49 md : 20 

sr : Lead and an Invoj^ce of do : 

22 Came a Generali from Mr. Thomas Hill with 
8000 Rupees. 

24 Sent letters to Rajamaule with advice of the 
recept of 8000 rs. 

26 Came a Generali from Rajamaule with 5000 
Rups. 

This eavening sent a Generali to Hugly with 
a Invoyce of 46 chests white goods amount to 
Rups : 28693 :8 a. 

27 Sent a Generali to Rajamaule adviseing of 
receipt of 5000 Rupees. 

28 Came a Generali from the Right Worshipfull 
Agent adviseing the receipt of the Mahozzer on 
Jeamshireheage «feca. and of 2 Pherwannaes 
procured from the Nabob and Duan to clear 
our businesse. 

Att a Consultation 
Present 

29 Jona Prickman 
Mr. Sami: Anthony 

Rajaray comeing to our Factory to make up 
his Accots: of bricks earnestly desired they 
might be immediately done that he might have 
what is due to hirn wherefore it was agreed to 
lett him have 150 rs : and to forbear 10 or 15 
daies longer till we had more leisure. Sanil : 
Anthony haveing brought in his Accots : of the 
Generali boocksj Warehouse, and charges Gene- 
rali for last mo : were perused and passed the 
latter is as followes Viztt : 
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Saml: 

Anthon-y. 

Dr. 

Pee Contba. 

Gt. 

October — 




October— 


! To remaines 

last 



31 By c ha: 


mo : . . 

. . 1031 

15 

10 

Generali 108 14 0 


4 To Cash . . 

.. 400 

0 

0 

By 0 h a : 


26 To Do : . . 

.. 700 

0 

0 

Cat tle . . 25 4 0 






By Servts : 






wages . . 120 o 5 

Rs. As. P- 






254 7 5 





By eha : Dyett 

69 15 10 





By Aeco: Building 

135 i' 0 





By Packingstutf Vizt : 



38 Gorge Ten- 
tees at 7 rs : 


Per Gorge. . 266 0 0 
5 Gorge Guz- 
zees at 1 H 
rsrPerCo: 57 8 0 
10 mds : Cot- 
ton at 10 rs : 

Per md : . . 100 0 0 
5 mds : wax 
at 24 rs : 

Per md : . . 96 0 0 

519 8 0 

By Remaines Vizt : 

India: Mer- 
chandize 686 13 3 
In A c c o t : 

building 341 3 5 

In Cash . . 124 15 2 

1152 15 10 


2131 15 10 2131 15 10 


Mr. Nedham haveing licence from Hngiy to 
come up and make up his Aecots : here, upon 
pretence of which he several 1 times went to 
Maulda striveing to gett of the Honourable 
Companys Merchants and Picars what goods he 
could which will hinder them to bring in their 
full quantities agreed for wherefore twas thought 
convenient for the Honourable Companys In- 
terest to keep what Merchants and Picars we 
finde he deals withall, upon our Doore untill he 
leaves this place or at least till he has done 
buying of goods in these parts that the Honour- 
able Company's Investment may not be hindred 
by'' his irregular proceedings 

Samuell Anthony. 

30 Paide Jaggoordas his Principall being Rups : 
2161 : 8a : Account Currant is as last month. 

Sami: Anthony 
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,■ Cash. 


Dr. 

Per Coktba. 

Dr.l 

1 ' To Ballance last 



1 By Mulmuls 30 ps : . . 

185 

12 

mo : 

2263 

2 2 

By Mundeels H ps : . . 

83 

4 

9 To Sicca rs : reed : 



By Charconnaes 14 ps: 

40 

■ 4' 

from the Mint 

5000 

0 0 

9 By Samuell Anthony 

200 

0 

22 To Do: Si 0 - 



1 0 By H erderam Te warr© 



eaes . . 5000 



paid his PrincipaE 

4000 

0 

Peett ■ . . 3000 



By A e c o t : Int : on 



— 

8000 

0 0 

do : 3 mo : 3 da ; 



26 To Do ; S i c - 



at 1|- Per Cent Per 



caes . . 1200 



mo : . . 

155 

0 


Peet . . 3000 13 By Sami : Anthony . . 400 0 

Condarree 800 21 By Gunnesbam paid 

— : — 5000 0 0 inparthisPrinci- 

29 To Aceot : Batta pall . . .* 1000 0 

on 2100 rs : Sic- By A c c o t : Int : on 

ca Dadine at do; 3 mo : 12 da: 

1 r : Per Cent at I Per Cent Per 

Per month . . 31 8 0 mo : . . . . 34 0 

26 By Sami ; Anthony . . 400 0 

28 By household neces- 

saries for 1 large 
d i g c h e poiz 51- 
Seers. . . . 6 8 

29 By R a j a r a y Acco : 

bricks .. 150 0 

30 By Taggoordass paid 

his Principal! . . 2100 0 
By A c c o t : Int : on 
do : 2 mo : 25 da : 
at 1 r : Per Cent 
Per mo : . . 61 0 

By Muttsuddies, Vuc- 
keels and Tag- 
geers, wages 93 12 

8910 0 

By Ballance Rups : .. 11384 10 
20294 10 2 Rupees .. 20294 10 


Sami: Anthony 

The businesse of this mo : was carried on by 
Mr. Jona: Prickman but nott being Ooppiedout 
ere his Decease was omitted to be signed by him. 

Wm. Jolland 
Sami : Pine. 

A True Coppy of the Orriginail Transcribed 
and Examined Per me 

Saml : Pine. 

i The figures in the third column of this account, and some in the 
^cond, are bound in and are indecipherable. 
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GLOSSARY. 


Adaty, adiiotar, dhoti — a loin 
cloth, 

x4doIiit, [AdoIIutt], adalat — a 
court. 

Ady, arzi—a petition, a writ- 
ing. 

Alatches, see Elatches. 

Allollhesob^ — without account, 
money advanced in suspense 
account to be adjusted later 
on. 

Ambus — Usually “ Emmer- 
ties , ’ ’ from amrati. 

Ameen, amln — a commissioner 
deputed to collect revenue 
or to investigate and report. 

Arindi, Erindie. 

Asswar, yasawal — state mes- 
senger (silver stick). 

Aul — an addition to a propert.y. 

Azzare, huzuri. Generally ap- 
plied to lands of which the 
revenue was paid direct to 
the chief collector and not 
through the local collectors 
or zamindars. 

Bafta — a kind of calico. 

Banyan, baniya — a Hindu 
trader, a “middleman.” 

Batta, bhatta — exchange com- 
pensation, extra allowance. 

Begaes, plur. bigha — In Ben- 
gal “ the bigha contained 
only 1600 square yards, a 
little less than ^-rd of an 
acre.” 

Booboo — babu. 


Budgero, bajra— a state barge. 

Burgunny, barhni or barn! — a 
sum paid in advance to a 
cultivator or manufacturer. 

Buxe, bakhsi— -a giver of em- 
ployment or promotion, and 
so a paymaster. 

Ghandenees, c h u n d e n y e s , 
plur. chandni — white drug- 
get piece goods. 

C h a r c o n n a e s , plur. ohar- 
khana — chequered muslin 
piece-goods. 

Chasni — scrapings. 

Chaule, chawal — rice seed, |th 
of a ratti. 

Chaup, chop, chhap — a seal. 

Chau pa maul, chhap Mai — 
sealing duty. 

"^Chaupt.” Chopt sealed. 

Chauton, plur. chautai — -cotton 
cloth piece-goods. 

Checla, chakla — mixed silk 
and cotton fabric. 

Chupdar, ohobdar — a mnce- 
bearer. 

Chupper, chhappar — thatch, 
thatched-roof. 

Chuttery, kachahri — a court- 
house. 

Chyriirgion — surgeon. 

Coffer, kaffir — a non-Muham- 
madan. 

Coja, khwajah — merchant. 

Colsa, khalisah — imperial 
treasury. 

! Congoy, kanungo — Kanun == 
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law : go = speaker. The Ka- 
iiuiigo locally represented the 
State, as the patwari repre- 
sented the cultivators in the 
revenue assessment. 

Corcoiina, karkhana — a place 
where work is done, work- 
shop. 

Gorge — a score. 

Cossaes, piur. From Arabic . 
khassa = special, or from Per- 
sian khisa = fine . Pine mus- 
lin piece-goods. 

Cosseed — a running footman or 
messenger. 

Course, koss — the distance 
the voice can carry, a. mea- 
sure of distance varying very 
considerably in d i ff e r e n t 
parts of India. 

Covet, covid — an ell, cubit. 

Cozzee, kazi — a Muhammadan 
judge. ^ 

Croury, krori — a revenue col- 
lector to the extent of a kror 
of dams ; genervally an over- 
seer. 

Cucherry . kachari — c u t - 
cherry.” 

Cundegur. k h a n d i g a r — a 
worker in horn or ivory, 

Cundy — calendaring cloth. 

Gundy nurd — calendaring cloth 
in a roller-machine to 
smooth it. 

Cutwull [Coutw^allj. kotwal — 
peace officer of the night, a 
magistrate. 

Dadne [Dadine], dadni — price 
of materials advanced to 
manufacturers. 

Bandy, dandi — a boatman. 

Beans, danes, delassa-— an en- 
couragement. 


Bela wn. dalan • 


d r V i n g 


B e 1 o 1 i , dallal — a broker, an 
agent' between the ■ paikar 
and the purchaser of finished 
manufacture. 

Bingee, dingi — a siiial! boat 
or .skill. 

Boorea, dare,va — striped cloth 
piece-goods. 

Broga, daroglia — an officer. 

Duan, diwan — the head of the 
revenue department. 

Dufiter, daftar — office. 

Durbar, darbar — -court. 

Bussara, dasahara — Hindu fes- 
tival. 

Biistick, dastak — a pass. 

Bustore, dastur — custom ^ al- 
lowance. 

Elatches, plur. alatches — 

'SSilk cloths with a navy 
pattern running lengthwise. ” 
[Temple]. 

Erindie, — arindi is the castor 
oil plant on which certain 
silk worms feed : hence the 
silk they spin is called arindi. 

Essay, assay — test of purity 
of precious metal. 

Ezarra, ijara — farm or lease. 

Fousdar — Fauj = army : dar = 
holding. A military com- 
mander in charge of a dis- 
trict. 

Gaum, gaon — a village. 

Gentoo, see Jentue. 

Gomustah, gum ash tab 
(usually gomasthar) — De- 
rived from Persian verb 
Gumashtan ‘ to commission.’ 
An agent on commission. 

Gongar, gunagar — a crir ‘naL 
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Gonnagarree, gunagari — ! 
pimislimentbyfine ; penalty. 

Gorriali, ghorawala — a groom. 

Gurry — a fraction of a day, 
perhaps 

Guzz, gaz — a measure of length 
varying in different parts of 
India. ■ 

Guzzer gaut , gazar-gha t — 
washerman's landing-place. 

Hesob, hisab— an account. 

H u m m u m , hammam— ‘ ‘ ap - 
parently so named from its 
having been originally used 
at the birth, is a cloth of 
thick stout texture and gen- 
erally worn as a wrapper in 
the cold season." (Taylor). 

Hurry, hari — a sweeper ; a vil- 
lage watchman. 

Husball Hookum, hasbu'l- 
hukum — royal order. 

Jagerdar, jagirdar — a holder 
of land by jagir or military 
tenure. 

Jentue— Usually written Gen- 
too (corruption of Portu-^ 
guese gentio), a gentile or 
heathen. In early Anglo- 
Indian, a Hindu. 

J i g d e a , jizya — poll-tax im 
posed by Muhammadan 
rulers on their non-Muham- 
madan subjects. 

Jimidar, jamedar — native sub- 
ordinate officer. 

J y m i n d a r , zamindar — Lit. 
land-owner. It is needless 
here to go into the historic 
controversy vhfther the 
Zamindar was an her' di^ ary 
owner or held only as collec- 
tor of revenue on behalf of 
the State. 


Ketclierree , [Kedgeree] 
khichri—riee cooked with 
butter and dal and variously 
flavoured. 

Kuttcherre, kachahri., Anglo- 
Indian ‘‘Cutcherry a 
court-house. 

Kuttorah, katra, Intro- 
duction. 

Lascar , lashkar— a military 
force, a guard. 

Maul , mahal — ‘ ‘ Un der the 
Muhammedan Government 
the term was also applied to 
a head of department of 
miscellaneous revenue de- 
rived from a tax on some 
particular things or persons," 
[H. H. Wilson]. 

Meirda, mirdah-— superi n t e n - 
dent. 

Mellick, malik — a proprietor. 

Mochelke, muchalka — a bond. 

Mohozzer, mahzar~~a public 
attestation. 

M o h u r , gold muhar . ‘ ' The 

Gold Mor, or Gold Roupie, 
is valued generally at 14 of 
Silver ; and the Silver Roupie 
at two shillings and three 
pence." Ovington in 1690. 
[Hohson-J ohsonl. 

Moode, mudi — grocer, trades- 
man. 

Mosaib, musahib — an aid-de- 
camp. 

Mulmnlls, plur. m a 1 m a 1 — """ a 
generic name for muslins of 
various degrees of quality," 
[Temple]. 

Mum — wax. 

M u n d e e I , mandil — a towel : 
loin-cloth. 
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Mimgemuli, , manglii mal [ ? ]— ■ 
tax OB boatmen. • 

Mnnscone — Monsoon. . 

Mussaii, mash’alchi — i a m p - 
man. 

Mil ss herie'f e , mnshrif— -ac- 
countant. 

Muster — sample . . 

Mutsuddie , mutasaddi — clerk. 

Muzzelt, — mash’alchi’s room. 

Nehalwar. neliali — bed-cover. 

Nerrick, nirkh — tariff, price 
current. 

Neshaiin, nishan — -a rescript 
or patent granted by a prince 
of blood which if granted by 
the Emperor himself would 
have been called a farman. 
Later a trade-mark. 

Nurd — roller. 

OiTua, orrut, ourrua— Corrup ■ 
tion of arhat, agency, broker- 
age, commission, also ware- 
house. Dalai of orrua = 
warehouse broker. Goods 
ready at orrua = goods ready 
at the 'warehquse. 

Orung, arung, aurang — fac- 
toiy for piece-goods. 

Orungshyes, Aurangshahis, au- 
rangzebis — cloth piece-goods. 

Outcryes — sales by auction. 

Pachutrika — customhouse. 

Pagoda — (1) a temple, (2) a 
coin wmrth in 1818 about 3-| 
rupees. 

Palankeen — a litter or sedan. 
Palankeen c h u 1 1 e r y = a 
movable tent, kachahn. 

Passari, pasari — seller of drugs, 
spices, etc. 

Pattella, patela — a large flat- 
lottomed boat. 


Peet, path — current. 

Petesdust, peshdast-— -a s s i s - 
I tant. 

I Phirmaund, farman— imperial 
I letters -pa tent. 

I Phirwana, parwana — a written 
permit. 

Pluird, fard — a written state- 
ment. 

j Picar, paikar— The paikar re- 
I ceived an advance of money 
I for purchase of materials and 

I then entered into agreement 

; with the weavers. See Tay- 

lor: Sketch of Dacixiy pp. 
186-8. 

Piscash,peshkash-- a thing pre- 
sent before some one, hence 
a gift or bribe to a superior, 

I Pistole— The Spanish doub- 
loon worth about £ 3— 6s.— 
od."' Temj)le : 11, 304n. 

Pitan, Pathan- — an Afghan. 

Podar, poddar — cash-keeper. 

Punsewy, Punsvey [Paunch- 
w'ay], pansi — a light boat 
with covering of thatch or 
matting. 

Purgona, parganah — a district 
comprising a number of vil- 
lages. 

Puttun, pattani, p a t n i — 
goods manufactured to 
order. 

Ramalls, rumals — Kerchiefs. 

Rewanne, rawana — a passport, 
duty on goods in transit on 
the river. 

Re^mg.— '‘Rang is a muslin 
which resembles flhuna in 
its transparent gauze or net- 
like texture. It is made by 
passing a single thread of the 
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warp through each division 
of the reed.” [Taylor] 

Riale; reald — pieces of eight. 

R u 1 1 e e j ratti — measure of 
weight. 8 Ratti = 1 Masha : 
12 Masha =1 tola of 180 
grams. 

Sailame, salami — a compli- i 
mentary present. j 

Scarlett — broad-cloth (the | 
name of a cloth before the I 
word was the name of a 
colour). 

Seekdar, shikdar — a revenue 
officer. 

Seerbund, sirbandh— a turban. 

Seerpaw, Saropa— dress of 1 
honour. | 

Seersuccecs — Sir == head : sukh, i 
pleasure. Turbans. | 

Siccaes, plur. Sikka rupee. j 

Sitternjee, shatranji — carpet | 
made of cotton. 

Sozjiesv plur. susi — silk cloth 
piece goods. 


Subaes, subah's' — the Nawab 
Xazim’s. 

Taffutiyes, plur. taffeta — thin 
glossy silk of plain texture. 

Tagadgeer , t a g a d a g i r — a n 
overseer, 

'' Tageered ” — Aiiglo-In d i a n , 
compelled, bullied. 

Tallica, talikhah — invoice, 
list of goods. 

Tanjeebs, tanzib — fine muslin 
piece-goods. 

Tanksaul, taksal — a mint. 

Tannee, tan! — ^silk used for the 
warp. 

Tola — a measure of w-^eight. 

Tuttenagg— Portuguese tute- 
naga, zinc or pewter. 
[Temple] . 

Vacquel , vuckeel, vakil — a 
legal agent. 

Wacka Nevice, w^e ’ah 
na\ns— a diary -writer. 
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NOTES. 

Page 8. The Growry Ja/meshirebeag. The Krori Jam Slier 
Beg. An honorific title — “Lion in Waiiare.''’ On October 
i5th, 1683, Hedges writes : I received a General Letter from 
Mr. Hervey &ca. Council at Matilda, complaining of the Gov- 
ernment for protecting the Company's merchants and Drs. 
[debtors] from paying their Just demands, and desiring a 
Peinvanna may be procured from Decca, complaining of one 
Jamshier Beigh for demanding and exacting large annual 
Presents, vexing and ruining some of our servants, and if 
such a Perwanna, with an Assol or Messenger, cannot be |)ro- 
ciired, he shall not be able to send some yV of this year’s 
Investment, and that will come over 25 per cent or more 
above its due value ; and presses to have the Perwanna, 
though it cost Rup. 5000.” Yule : 1. 128. 

Page 9. Wanaes — Reyns? 

„ 10. Troubles given us. Sir R. C. Temple (II. 282) 
quotes the Hughli Diary, 31st October, 1679. ‘’An answer 
to Mr. Vincent’s Arzdass or letter to Hodgee Mahmud, the 
Princes Devan [received] this day, wherein it was ordered that 
the Aidee and Allee Nucky, the Princes Governour here, 
should take the 15,000 Rs., and, if could not perswade him to 
give him any profitt thereon, not to use any force to stop 
the English trade.” 

Page 10. Seerpore. Sherpur Murcha, a place of great his- 
torical interest in the Bogra district. See the interesting ac- 
count of the place given by Mr. J. N. Gupta, M.A., I.C.S., in 
his volume on Bogra in the District Gazetteer oj East Bengal 
and Assam, Allahabad, 1910. 

Page 22. The Nishaun of Shasuja, Prince of Bengal. Sultan 
Shuja, second son of the Emperor Shah Jahan, Governor 
of Bengal, 1639-58. For the text of the nishan see Temple : 
11.21 et seq. It is dated April, .1656. See Art. “Gabriel 
Boughton and the Grant of Trading Privileges to the English 
in Bengal ” by Wm. .Foster, C.I.E., in the Indian Antiquary. 
Vol. XL, September, 1912. Firminger : Introduction to the 
Fifth Report, 

Page 38. Hernarraine Ray. I take it that the Hernaraine 
Ray of the Malda Diary is the same person as Rai Nanda 
Lai of Hedges’ Diary. 

Page 40. Tittillia. Perhaps the Titaly of RennelFs map, 
almost due east of Malda, on the road to Dinajpiu*. 

Page 41. Jeram. Jairam Malik. 

,, 44. Maypjore. Mahipore. 
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Page 44:. Kyhert. Xaibartagram, village in mama Kai- 
bartagram, thana Porsha, district Dinajpur. See Gupta ; 
“ Bcgra,” pp. 40-L 

Page 44. Gualla. Goula, village in mauza Gonla, thana 
Porsha, P. 0. Nithpiir, district Dinajpur. “The Milkmen’s 
Village.” 

Page 49. Gera Gant. Ghoraghat. “A town and zemiii- 
dary in the province of Bengal, district of Dinagepoor [Dinaj- 
pur], ninety miles N.B. from Moorshedabad [Murshidabad] ; 
iat. 25'^ 13' N., Ion. 89'’ 10' E. This Zemindary, which in 1784 
contained 632 square miles, in A.D. 1582 is described by Abiil 
Fazel as producing raw silk, gunnies {sack-cloth) , and plenty 
of Tanyan horses. At an early period after the Mahomedan 
invasion it appears, along with several others in this quar- 
ter, to have been bestowed on different Afghan chiefs, who 
colonized in them, and received accessions of their country- 
men from abroad. Being zealous converters of the Hindoos, 
and not very scrupulous as to the means, a very large pro- 
portion of the inhabitants to this day profess the Mahomedan 
religion, and dignify themselves with the Arabian title of 
Sheik. In process of time the Ghoraghaut Zemindary was 
seized on by the Kakeshelan tribe of the Moguls, but for 
many years past it has reverted to its present owners, the 
Hindoos. From the traces of ruins still visible the town of 
Ghoraghaut appears to have covered a great space ; but it is 
now almost restored to the condition in which it probably 
existed before the Mussulmaun conquest^ being buried in 
woods and jungles, with tigers prowling about the streets. 
The most remarkable monument is the tomb of Ismael Ghazi 
Khan (a hol^^ man and good officer who first subdued this 
tract), which is much feared and respected both by Hindoos 
and Mahomedans ; and although nearly ruinous, has still a 
small canopy hung over it.” Hamilton : East India Gazetteer, 
1828. See iGupta: “Bogra” (District Gazetteers of Eastern 
Bengal and Assam), p. 33. Stewart: History of Bengal, 
pp. 161, 168, 178. 

Page 49. John Griffith. “A soldyer of the Agent’s guard, 
a throwster by trade.” Temple : 11. 321. 

Page 50. Mr. Sowdon. Elected writer, 24th October, 1677. 
At Dacca 1679. Brother-in-law of John Beard. . See Temple: 
IL271. Yule: 1.93. 

Page 50. Englishes grievous disgraces. See Stewart : His- 
tory of Bengal, p. 310. 

Page 50. Hodge Zuffe Caun. Haji Safi Khan. The Em- 
peror’s Diwan at Dacca. Replaced by Amir Sayyid Khan 
in December, 1682. 

Page 52. The Jydgea begins to he taken very strictly at 
jRajamaull. Jajia, poll-tax on non-Moslem subjects. See 
Stewart: History of Bengal, 'p. SOS. Temple: 11.276. Wilson 
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{Early Annals, voL i, p. 241) mentions a farman of Aiirang- 
zeb, dated 1680 "'for freeing, the Englisii from tlie Triigia 
{sic) or Toll Tax {sic) in Bengali/' 

Page 54. Hurry fore. Haripiir. 

Page 57. Nabob Spindar Cliaan. Asfandiyar Klian. 
Biicliaiian Hamilton {Eastern India, yo\. iii^ p. 48), gives a 
list of the Nawabs or Faujdars of Purnea. The first four on 
' this list are : — 

Ostwar Khan. [Istwar Khan ?] 

Abdullah Khan. 

Asfandiyar Khan. 

Babhaniyar Khan. 

Page 61. JoJmEUis. Francis Ellis ? SeeYuie : 1. 110 

Page 62. John Elliott. See Yule : I., 110 et seq. 

Page 76. Bajitpore. '^Bazetpore is about eighteen miles 
distant from Junglebaree ; and like it, now forms a part of the 
district of of Mymensing. The cotton raised in the vicinity of 
these places is of a superior quality ; and both stations have 
long been celebrated for the manufaetare of some of the finest 
muslins exported from Dacca.” Taylor: Cotton Mamifadme 
of Dacca, p. 9. '“In former times the muslins of Kisoriganj 
and Bajitpore were of considerable note, and the East India 
Company had factories at these places. The Kisoriganj 
factory is now the w^arehouse of a cloth merchant, and a 
police station stands on the site of that at Bazitpore.” 
Hunter : Statistical Accotmt, vol. v, p. 459. 

Page 77. Nurdys. ‘‘ Noordeahs arrange the threads of 
cloths that happen to be displaced during bleaching. They 
work in the manner shewn in the figure. The cloth wound 
upon a roller {nurd) is placed between two posts on the 
bleaching ground, and is unrolled and carefully examined. 
The damaged portion of it is then stretched out, and, being 
wetted with water, an instrument like a comb formed of the 
spines of the nagphunee plant {cactus indicuA) is drawn lightly 
along the surface of the displaced threads in order to bring 
them into their proper places.” Taylor : Cotton Manufacture 
of Dacca, pp. 96-7. 

Page 77. Cleme7it Du Jar din. Purser of thB Sancta Cruz 
in 1676, afterwards a "freeman ” at Fort St. George. For his 
later career and death on board the Berkeley Castle on 12th 
February, 1687, see Temple : II. 3899^. 

Page 78. Mitiigae. Mitigate. 

Page 79. Pirzadda. Pirjada, lit. the son or disciple of a 
l^Iahomedan spiritual guide. Applied technically to a holy 
man attached to a mosque. 

Page 81. Worsliipfull Matthias Vincent. Vincent had be- 
come Chief in ““the Bay” on the death of Walter Claveii in 
August 1677. He held office till Hedges' arrival in 1682. 
Wilson : Early Annals, vol. i, pp. 72-73. 
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Page 81. Mmdumpore. Makhdaiiipur perhaps preserves 
the memory of Makhdam Akhi Sira j -ad-din. See Ravenshaw : 
Gaur: its Euins and Inscriptions, London, 1878, p. 8. On 
the 13th December 1779, Streynsham Master and his Council 
at Hughli had ordered '‘in building the house at Maulda 
directions be given to make choice of an open place and high 
ground, well seituated upon or near the river, and to build 
all of brick.” Temple : II. 48. 

Page 82. Cundegur. '‘Koondegurs are workmen who 
beette cloth. Muslins are beaten with small chank shells 
{voluta gravis; Lin.), and cloths of a stout texture with a 
mallet upon a block of tamarind wood, rice water being 
sprinkled over them during the operation.” Taylor : Cotton 
Mamifacture of Dacca, p. 97. 

Page 90. Buttedah Gopolpore purgona. A village on an 
island in the Bhatia lake in the neighbourhood of Gaur. 

Page 94. 31ir Jafar, See Yule: I. 42, "October 26th. 
This afternoon young Prince of Ye. Blood, Meerza Mazufer 
Chan, whose mother and Orang Zeb (ye. great MogulFs) were 
both sisters, and sisters to Ye. present Nabob Shah (Estah) 
Chan [Shaistah Khto] of this place [i.e. Dacca], came to 
give me a visit, and w^as entertained by me above two hours.” 

Page 92. Droga of the Shar, Darogha of the Shah, Over- 
seer of the port — probably Dacca. 

Page 95. The Kuttorah was burned. See Introduction. 

,, 96. Copy of Assut Cannes Perwanna. See Note to 

page 106 belo\v. 

„ Cojee of Asmeer — the Kazi of Ajmir. 

Page 96. Sydulapore. Sa’adullahpur. "Throughout 
tile period of Muhammadan rule in Gaur,. this spot alone was 
left to the Hindu population for the performance of their 
sacred rites, and here all the dead were burnt. The sacred 
ghat still exists on the banks of the stream, and thousands 
annually attend to celebrate their worship of the local deity. 
Just above the bank is a beautiful grove of very old trees, 
which afford a grateful and refreshing shade to the pilgrims. 
From this point commenced the outer rampart of the city, 
running east from the stream.” J. H. Raven^ha^v : Gaur ; 
its Ruins and Inscriptions, London, 1878, p. 12. For Bucha- 
nan Hamilton’s remarks see Montgomery Martin : Eastern 
India, vol. iii, p. 67. 

Page 98. Taggeered. Anglo-Indian. “Jockey’d out.” 

,, 98. 3Iis: Story. See Temple: II. 350. "David 

Story promised to comply with his bond last 3 ^eare and to 
bring his wife up to Madrass by some ship this yeare.” 

Page 107. Hodgee Zoffe Cauns Perwanna. Haji Safi 
Khto’s parwana. See "A list of Government Papers” given 
in Wilson’s Early Annals, vol. 1, p, 241. 
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''6. Gopie of Hedges Sophy Cawn Duan of Bengali, his 
Phirwanna for a free trade in the 21st year of 
Aurengzeeb's reign, procured Sir Matthias 
Vincent;, 1678.’' 

Hedges writes in 1682: “December 3rd. I went to visit 
ye. new’’ Duan, after I had sheweii ail our old Phirmamis and 
Perwannas in our favour for a free trade without payment 
of Custome, he told me these were once of value, but now 
signified nothing. The King having ordered that, if the Cus- 
tome w'ere not paid at Surat, it should be paid here, except- 
ing ye. rcvspite given us of 7 niontiis for ye. procuring ye. 
King’s Phirman to the contrary. At present he confirmed 
the Nabob’s (Haggi Sophi Chan’s) Perwanna by his Chop, 
that no customs should be demanded for money, save at 
ye. Mint, and that but per cent.” Yule: 1.53. 

Page 107. Sultan Auzzunis Neshaun, Sultan Muhammad 
Azam’s Nishan, See the last mentioned and preceding note. 

“4. Copie of Sultan Azzum Tarras Nishaiin for a free 
trade in Bengali, procured by Sir Matthias 
Vincent, 1678.” 

Sultan Muhammad A'zam was the third son of the Emperor 
Aurangzeb. He arrived at Dacca on June 8th, 1678. 

Page 107. Shasteh Gauns Perwanna. Shaistah Khan, 
maternal uncle of Aurangzeb, Nawab of Bengal, in succession 
to Mir Jumla, 1663. He-appointed, 1677, Resigned, 1689. 
For the text of his parwana, see Temple; 11. 22-24; 
Wilson: Early Annals, 241. 

Page 107. Assut Ganns Perwanna. See Temple: II 292. 
298, for the Dl wan Asad Khan’s offer (1679) to procure a 
farman for trade custom free. See Wilson : Early Annals. 
vol. I, p. 241. 

Page 110. HernaraAne Congoy of Bengal. Rai Nanda Lai, 
Kanungo of Bengal. The name is given by Streynsham 
Master “ Raynund deloll ” (Temple : II, p. 73) and also 
“ Raynundeilol ” (II. 57). Hedges gives the name “Ray 
Nundelall,” and calls him “Yr. Nabob’s Vizier,” For Hedges' 
dealings with him see Yule: 1.42-50. His death and cre- 
mation, Yule : 3. 87. If his office was that of diwan, he was 
the Nawab ’s Diwan, the Emperor’s Diwan being in 1681-2 
Ha ji Safi Khan. 

Page 110. Toarra and not of Sherra. Torah, the Hebrew, 
hence Biblical, law. Shara, the precepts of M.uhammadan 
law. 

Page 121 . Boolchund : Bai Chand Rai. Faiijdar at Mur- 
shidabad. See notices in Temple and Yule. Died, 1683. 

Page 134. Mr. Gharnock. Job Oharnock (entered the 
Company’s service in 1658) served at Patna from 1659 to 
1680. Chief at Kasimhazar, 1680-1682. 
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Page 134. James Price, Formerly servant to Surgeon 
Gabriel Boughton. See Temple : I. ^l^n. Numerous refer- 
ences in Yule. 

Page 146. Samuel Hervy. For biographical details see 
Temple. Chief of Dacca, 1677. Died at Malda on 13th 
March, 1684. For his appointment to Malda, see Yule : I. 72-73. 

Page 149. Muxoodavad, Maksuddabad, renamed by Miir- 
shid Kuli Kan, Murshidabad. 

Page 149. Tanda. About the year 1565, Sulainian Shah 
Karani moved the capital from Gaur to Tandah. The site 
of Tandah cannot now be ascertained exactly, the remains 
of the old capital having been washed away by the Pagla 
river. 

Page 153. Haldybary. See Hamilton : East India 

Gazetteer, 1828. “^'Haldubary.— A town in the province of 
Bengal, district of Purneah, situated on the east side of the 
Mahananda river, fifty-five miles N.E.-, from the town of Pur- 
neah; lat. 26° 20'N., Ion. 87° 59'E. The pergunnah, or 
rather estate, in w'hich Halderbarj’' {sic) stands, is one of the 
largest in the Purneah district, containing about half a million 
of acres, besides a portion of Dinagepoor. During the reign 
of Acber it was but a small territory, the greater part of 
which belonged to the Bhooteas of Sikkim, and being over- 
spread with jungle, was much frequented by thieves. In this 
condition it remained until Seid Khan, a stranger, drove the 
Bhooteas to the mountains, and erected a fortress at Haldu- 
bary.’’ Pennell spells the name Haldibary. See Hunter: 
Statistical Account of Bengal, vol. xx, p. 230. 

Page 168. Dutch Derictore. The Director of the Dutch 
Factories. 

Page 173. Edmund Bugden. For biographical details see 
Temple : II. 349?^. Bugden had been dismissed, and in 
1680 ordered to live under the Government at Fort St. 
George. The mention of him at Malda is an addition to the 
information supplied by Sir R. C. Temple. 

Page 173. Samuel Pine, Sent to succeed Thomas Hill at 
Pajmahal. Yule, I, 110. See Ibid, I. 179. 

Page 174, George Stone. See Yule : I. pp. 80-90. 

Page 176. Budgeerook Humeed Caune. Buzurg Umed 
Khan. Son of the Nawab Shaistah Khan. 

Page 187. The Honorable William Hodges, Esqr. William 
Hedges (afterwards knighted) arrived as agent in the Bay, 
and independent of Madras, at Balasor in July, 1682. 

Page 192. Blazeing Star, Halley’s Comet appeared in 
August, 1682. The Great Comet, which appears every 575 
years", had appeared in 1680-1. (Information supplied by the 
Rev. A. C, Ridsdale). 

Page 194. A generalle, a public letter signed by the Chief 
and his colleagues. 
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Page 195. William Jolland. See Temple: II. 344». 

,, 195. Thomas Hill. Died at Rajmalial on August 

31st, 1683. Yule: 1. 108. ■ ■ 

Page 200. Midradpore on the way io Razmehcd. This ap- 
pears to; be Mirdadpur, a village in Mauza Kismat Badli Mirdad- 
pur. thaiia Manihari. P. O. Marishai. district Purnea. There is 
a Mirzadpur in mauza Mirzadpur, thana Balarampiir, P, 0. 
Balarampiir in district Purnea. Buchanan (Montgomery 
Martin. : Eastern India, vol. iii, p. 22) has : “ The Kaimdi is not 
wide, but is very deep, and a very considerable trade is carried 
on at Gorguribali and the adjacent markets which I consider as 
forming one town. A little below this a branch of the Ganges 
called Gunga Pagla or Burhi Ganga has swept away a part 
of the Kalindi. The remainder separates from this branch 
of the Ganges about three miles from Gorguribah, and runs 
with a very w^andering course for about 17 miles to Join the 
Mahananda opposite Malda. In the way it has a com- 
munication by two small creeks with the west branch of the 
Mahananda and with the Chhota Bhagirathi. On the jjart of 
its course is a considerable mart named Mirzadpoor to which 
boats of any size can pass till November., but in that month 
the navigation usually ceases, although part of the channel 
is still very wide.” Rennell has “ Madrapur,” which may be 
eith€?^Mirdadpur or Mirzadpur, both places being close 
togethei- 

Page 206. Mr. Jno. Beard came out to India with 
Hedges, whom after President Gyfford’s visit to Bengal, he 
succeeded as Agent in the Bay, but subordinate to Madras. 
Died at Hughli on 28th August.. 1685. 
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INDEX. 

{N.B.— An asterisk denotes that the word is explained in the Glossary). 


Abdulla Kbarh Naivah of Pur- 
157, 221. 

Abid All Khto, 1 (footnote). 

Abtil Fazl, Alami, 220. 

Account of salary, 26. 

Accounts, directions re keep- 
ing of, 12 et seq. 

of merchants to be ad- 
justed annually, 30. 

— — penalty for not passing, 
24. 

"^Adalat, no. 

'^Adaty, 10. 

Address in correspondence, 
directions regarding, 21. 

Admonishment, 32. 

^Adollut, see Adalat. 

Adultery, 33. 

Afghan merchants, 74, 111, 
124, 127, 142. 

Afghans, 174. 

quarrel with the Dutch, 

168. 

Agra, 2. 

Ajmir, Kazi of, 96, 222. 

Akbar, Emperor of Hindustan, 
224.' 

Akbarnagar, 2 (footnote). 

Alamchand, Shikdar of Gopal- 
pur, 90, 109, 111, 137. 

••^Alatcha, 9, 54, 68, 99, 126, 
133, 170, 173, 182, 199. 

Wli Naki, 10, 219. 

Aliverdi, 104-5, 108-9, 111, 
113, 124, 128, 131, 153. 

Allabardy, see Aliverdi. 


x41ie Nucky, see 'All Naki. 

Allumchund, see 'Alamchand. 

'^Amin, 158. 

Anne (ship), 125. 

I Anstey, Lavinia Maria, 6. 
i Anthony, Samuel, 98-104, 107- 
i 9, 111-36, 118, 119,121-26, 

; 128-34, 136-43, 145-51, 153, 

155-56, 158, 160-63, 165, 367, 
169-73, 175-82, 184-89, 193- 
96, 199-203, 206, 208-9, 

j 211-13. 

i arrives at Malda. 98. 

I dies, 6. 

I Arhat, 54, 63. 

j cloth, 53, 54, 133, 179- 

I 80, 187, 192, 207. 
i Armenian, 100. 

Arrow shot into the factory. 

68 . 

Asad Beg, Mir, 77, 128-29, 143, 
156, 173. 

Asad Khan, Diwan, his par- 
wana, 96, 107, 223. 

Asfandiyar Khan, Nawab of 
Purnea, 51, 60, 65, 71, 107',^ 
113,223. 

Asmeer, see Ajmir. 

Assay, 77, 80, 118, 120. 

Assay master, 127. 

• Assut Oaiin, see Asad Khan. 

^Asswar, 164. 

Atmaram, 103, 108. 

Aurang, 106, 115, 122, 202. 

Aurangshahi, 9, 56, 62, 64, 81, 
126, 133, 170, 183, 199. 
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Auraiigzib, Emferor of Hindm 
Stan, 5, 221, 223. 

'^'Azzarre, see I jar a. 

Bablianiyar 'Kiiaii, Tlawab of 
Purnea, 221. 

Babu E;av, ' ' our vaqiieell ” at 
Malda,'l0, 56, 57, 60. 
Badgeetpore, see Bajitpur. 
Badridas, 176, 178, 201, 207, 
210 . 

3. 

Bajitpur, 76, 176, 200, 207, 

210, 22L 

Balasore. 4, 22, 26, 29, 30, 206, 

224. 

Roads, 125. 

Bal Ohand Rai, 121. 127, 131, 
133-34, 136, 140, 151, 157- 
58, 161, 163-67, 174, 190, 
201 . 

bis dastak, 131. 

Banarsedas, see Benarasidas. 
Eanesliwar Das, mutasaddi, dis- 
missed, 55. 

^'Banian, 30. 

Banissiirdas, see B a n e s h w a r 
Das. . , 

Banyan, see Banian . 

Barber, 28. 

Batgettpore, see Bajitpur. 

Watta, 29, 30, 123, 125, 170, 
186, 

Beard, John, 206, 209-11, 220, 

225. 

Beatle box, see Betelbox. 
Benarasi Das, 75. 

Bengal, 59, 106, 221. 

Berkeley Castle (ship), 221. 
Betel, 140. 

Betelbox, 66. 

Bettie, see Betel. 


Bbatia Lake, 222. 

Bhooteas, 224. 

Births, register of, 14. 

Blazing Star, see Halley’s 
Comet, 

Bobbo-Ray, see Babu Ray. 
Bogra district. 219, 220. 

Boola Khan, see Bula Khan. 
Boolchund, see Bal Chaiid Rai. 

Boughton, 8‘urgeo?i G a b r i e 1 , 

224. 

Brickbats, 144. 

Brick houses fail at Maida,13i. 

Bricks thrown into factory at 
Malda, 114. 

Broadcloth, 26, 67. 71, 76, 100. 
117, 123, 137, 141. 167. 174- 
76, 194, 207. 

Buddeelidass, see Badridas. 

Budgeerook humeed Caune, see 
Buzurg Umed Khan. 

*Budgerow, 8, 127. 

, want of , 61. 

Bugden, Edmund, 173-75, 178, 
180, 224. 

Richard, 209. 

Bula Khan, Mirza, Faujdnr of 
Purnea, 107, 109, 111, 178. 

Bullion, 74, 75. 

'^Burguwny, 53, 54, 56, 58, 59, 
61, 72, 74, 81 

Burhi ganga (river), 225. 
Burials, register of, 14, 
Buttedah Gopolpore purgona, 
set Gopalpur. 

Buzurg Umed Khan, 176, 224. 
Candles, 28. 

Cape, Richard ilbraham, 209. 
Garleton, Samuel, 144. 

Carpet, Persian, 108. 
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Cash accounts to be balanced 
monthly, 14. 

Cassambazar, see Kasimbazar^ 

Cassas, see Khasa. 

Cattwal, see Kotwal. 

‘'^Chandeny, see Ohandni. 

Ghandni, 9. 51. 56, 99, 118, 
120, 126. 133,^ 145. 170, 183, 
199. 

Chandraban, of Runsea, 179- 
80, 187, 207. 

Chapel at Malda, 31. 

*Chappa maul ,566 Chhap malial, 

^Charconnaes, see Glmrkhdnd. 

Ghdrklmnd, 9, 56, 64, 81, 103- 
4, 107-8. 129, 133. 170, 183, 
199, 203. 

Charnock, Job, 134, 161, 163, 
174, 196, 207, 210, 223. 

'^'Cliasni, 80. 

Ghauki, 106. 

‘^Chaup, see Ghhap. 

Ohevildas Shah, 148, 155. 

^Ghhap (stamp, seal), 81, 109, 
122, 127, 129, 164-65, 176. 

* mahal, 98. 

nurd, 124. 

Chhota Bhagirathi (river) , 225. 

Chiefs of subordinate factories 
not to leave their factories 
without orders, 28. 

Chimcham Saw, see Khem- 
chand Shah. 

China silk, 10. 

Ohinaware, 52, 155. 

Chintaman Shah, 173, 178. 

Chitr Mai Shah, 29,30. 

Chittermull Saw, see Chitr Mai 
Shah. 

*Chobdar (mace-bearer), 134, 
190. 


Chop, see Ckhap. 

Chowkey, see Ghauki. 
^Chupdar, see Ohobdar. 

Church of England, 130. 

Clavell, Walter. 11, 16, 20, 22, 
23, 221. 

Clock, as present, 142. 

Cloves, 104. 

Coja Bnaitula, see Inayat Ui- 
lah, Khwaja. 

Cole, 3Irs. Mary, married, 130. 

Coloured goods, 61, 68, 73, 74, 
77,80,175. 

*Colsa, see Klialsa, 

C o m a u 1 C a \v n e , see Kamal 
Khan. 

Comet, Halley’s, 192, 224. 
^Congoy, see Kanungo. 

Cook, 28. 

*^^Corconna, see Karhhana. 
Coromandel, Coast of, 32. 
Oosid,im. 

"^Cossaes, see Khasa, 

*Cossed, see Oosid. 

Court of Committee (London), 

ll, ■" 

'^Cozzee, see Kazi. 

Crepoll, see Kripalal dalaL 
*Crowry, 566 Krori. 

Crystalline ware, 100, 107.' 
Culmui 1 Beg, 118. v 

Cundegur, see Khandigar. 
Gundimul, 124. 

d^Gundy, 140. 

^ nurd, 122 . 

Cunjemun Shah, 52, 56, 59, 81, 
99. 

Cursing, penalty for, 33. 
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‘'^'Cutcherry, 190-91. 

Dacca, 2, 4,10, 12, 21, 30, 61, 
98, 102, 110-11, 127, 141, 
157, 165, 175, 180, 182, 195, 
203, 210-11, 221, 223-24. 

— — darbar charges, 12. 

Mir Jiimla removes his 

capital from Kajmahal to, 1. i 

vakil at, see Price, James* 

"^Dadine, see Dad/m. j 

Dadni (money on account), 29, 
104-5, 112, 114-15, 119-20, 
123, 125-26, 133, 153, 160. 
162,165,168,171,175,178, 
180, 182, 184, 194, 199, 203. 

Da/tor (record), 162. 

Dagger cases, 156. 

Walal 50, 61, 64, 75, 99. 104, 
109, 124, 140, 178-79, 207. 

^'Dalan (dying room), 11. 

^Dandi (boatman), 121. 

Danes, the, 15. 

Darbar, 26, 102, 158, 196. | 

charges of Dacca, 12. 

Darbhanga, 109. 

Daroga of the adalat, 158. 

of the cutcherry, 78. 

of the Shar, see Sayyid 

Jafar. 

Dastak (pass), 76, 106, 111, 
115, 131, 134, 149, 164, 171, 
174, 200. 

Dasturi (commission), 30, 31, 
78, 172, 199. 

Baud Khan, Chief of Afghan 
merchants, 129, 142, 156, 202, 

Baudpnr, 53, 68, 114. 

Daulat Beg, Daroga of the mint 
at Bajmahal, 118, 136. 

Dawadpore, see Daiidpur. 


Deepchmid, see Dipchand. 

Deer, a, killed, 134. 

Deiassa, 111. 

Del a 11 r C:a ii n , ' see Dilawar 
Khan. 

‘‘'Delawne, see Dakin. 

Diet charges, 14. 

money, 27. 

Dila war Klian, 65. 

Dina j pur, 219. 

Dipchand, 173, 178. 

Divine service, penalty for miss- 
ing, 33. 

Doll Geloff, 14:S. 

Woorea, 53, 59, 195, 199. 
Dowlut Beag, see Daulat Beg. 
see Daroga. 

Drunkenness, penalty for, 33. 
^Duffter, see Daftar. 

Du Jardin, Clement, 77, 79, 

221 . 

Durbunga, see Darbhanga. 
*Dustick, see Dastak. 

*Dustoore, see Dasturi. 

Dutch Directore, 168-69. 

doctor, present to, 6. 

Faujdafs servants 

quarrel with the, 68. 

garden, 168 

paikars, 123. 

, the, 8, 15, 69, 174. 

quarrel with the Afghans, 

168. 

quarrel with the KrorTs 

1 people, 102. 

Earthquake at Malda, 68. 

Bast India Company, seal of, 

32. 
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East India Company, title of, 
. 2L 

Edwards, Ricliard, 1, 2. 
""Elatcha, t9ee 

Ellis [Elliot], John, 62, 221. 

— — , John, arrives at Malda, 
61. 

England, 10, 16. 

Engle zavad, see English bazar 

English bazar, 6, 129. 150, 171, 

, 173, 200. 

— origin of, 5. 

— — , work begun at new fac- 
tory at, 141. 

^'Erindie, 

'■^Essay, see Assay. ■/ 

Europe, 9. 

goods, 18. 

ships, 144. 

Evans, Right Rev, J ohn, 4 (foot- 
note). 

Ezardar, see Ijardar, 

Factories, orders for civil gov- 
ernment of, 31. 

Factory, penalty for keeping 
out of, at night, 33. 

'^Farman, 111, 116, 128, 158, 
162. 

Fath’ Ullah, Shaikh, 127. 
^Faujdar, 65, 72, 109, 111, 158- 

Fines, for absence from Divine 
service, 33. 

, for drunkenness, 33. 

, for lying, 33. 

Fires, 69, 166. 

Firminger, Yen. W. K., 219. 
Flags, orders regarding use of, 
23. 

Flint ware, 169. 


Fornication, 33. 

Fort St. George, 4, 15-18, 24, 
33, 51, 75, 221, 224. 

, Foster, William, 6 , 219 . 
"^Fowsdar, see Faujdar. 
French, the, 15. 

Gaiigaram, 208. 

Ganges (river), 1, 2, 225. 

Gaur, 1 (footnote), 5, 222. 
Gsuut, see Ghat. 

Gautkaguzzer, 124. 

Gazi, 160. 

Generali,^'' 194, 224. 

'•'Gentue, see Hindu. 

George (ship), 125, 

Geragaut, Ghoraghat. 

Ghanashyam Das, 51-54, 69, 
63, 66, 70, 72-74, 76, 99, 170, 
188, 192, 206-7, 210-11. 

Ghari, 113 

Ghat (landing place), 164. 
Ghoraghat, 49, 127, 220. 

GhulamMehendi,S7mM, Fauj” 
dar of Rajmahal, 61, 65, 117, 
147, 149, 

Ginger, 100, 105. 

Glass, multiplying, 101, 107. 

, triangular, 67, 70, 101, 

107. 

Gobindaram, 178. 

Gogg, see Hog. 

Gold, 29. 

*Gomaustah, see Gumashta. 
*^Gonnagarree, see Gunagari. 
Goods, coloured, 77. 

directions for expressing 

names of, in invoices, 21. 

white, 67, 77, 163. 
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Goopeiiaixt. see CTopinatli. 
Gooragaiit, see Ghoraghat. 
Goosainedas, see Gosaindas. 

Gopaipur, 90. 109. 137. 144. 
165,222. 

■ pargana, Krori of. see 

Panchananda y . 

Gopinatii, 74. 

Gosaindas, 206. 

Go war. see Gam*. 

Griffith, John, 49. 220. 

Giialia Gaum, 44, 220. 

Gujarat, 2. 

Gumashta. 68, 71. 122. 153. 165, 
174-75, 182, 202. 

'^Gtmagari (penalty), 158, 182. 

Gmigapagla. see Burhi ganga 
river. 

Gungaram, see Gangaram. 

Gunnishandas, see Ghanash- 
yani Das. 

Gupta, J. N., 219- 
Gurgolet bottles, 100. 
'^Gurriall, 28. 

"^Gurry, see Ghari, 

Guzzaratt, see Gujarat. 


Haldibari, Faujdar ^ oi, see 
Kama! Khan. 

: Halley’s. Comet,' 192, 224. 

I Hamiitoii, Walter, 220. : ' 

I Haranarayan Ray [R. Nanda 
LaTj. Kanmigo of Bengal. 4, 

I . 38, -98, 110,- 124, 127,- 131, 

I 134. 137. 140. 152, 165, 219, 
i 223. 

1 ’'^'Hari (sweeper). 61. 

* Haricharan, vakil. 76. 

I Haripiir, 54, 221. 

; Hari Shah, 48, 52. 
j Harry, see Hari. 

Hasb'uldmhmn, 171. 

I Hedges, William. 187-88. 219. 

I 222-24. ■ 

Heinraj, 141. 

i Herderam Tewarre, see. Hrida- 
; yaram Tiwari. 

I Hergolol, 105, 108-!), 113, 124, 
I 128, 131, 153. 

; Hernaraine Ray, iee Haranara- 
yan Ray. 

■ Hervv, Samuel. Chief of Dacca. 
! 11, ‘'16, 20, 21, 23, 134, 146, 

i; ■ 219, 224. ■ 

i *Hesob, see Hisab. 


^Guzzergaut, 98. 

Guzzy, see Gazi. 

Gyfford, William, President at 
Fort St. George, 225. 

Haji Muhammad, the 
prince’s Duan,” 10, 219. 
Haji Safi Khan, 50, 60, 116, 
121, 128, 135, 147, 198. 

, his parwana, 107, 136, 

220, 222-23. 

, his son, 163. 

leaves Patna for Dacca, 

60 

Haldibari, 174-76, 224. 


I Hijli, 6. 

i Hill, Thomas, 195, 197, 199- 
i 201, 206-7, 210-11, 224-25. 

; Himradge, see Hemraj. 
i Hindu holiday, 144. 

Hindus, 10, 100, 105, 111, 165, 
196. 

Hindustan, 105. 

Hingut Das, 133. 

^ Hisab (account), 210. 

Hodge Mahmut, see Haji Mu- 
hammad. 

’ Zuffe Caun, see Haji Safi. 

Khan. 
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Hodges, William, Hedges. 

Hog’s, flesh, 61. ' 

Hogs, wild, killed at Malda, 64. 

HoogHy, 12, 13, 15, 16, 20, 22, 
24, 30, 31, 50, 52, 53, 55,58, 
60-62, 65, 69-75, 80, 98, 99, 
103H1M2.114,117-18,120- 
21,124,130-32,135,141,144, 
149, 161-65, 169-71, 176, 179, 
182,184-85,187,190,194-95, 
201,206-7,211-12. 

— , account of trade at, 4. 

■ — — . servants’ wages at, 27, 

■ 28. , 

— , troubles at, 10. 

Horses, 220. 

House hired at Malda , 8 . 

Hridavaram Ti\vari, 54, 59, 66, 
98, 188, 210. 

Huidybarry, see Haldibari. 

"^.Hummums, 30. 

Hunter, Sir ‘William Wilson, 

221 . 

Hurrypore, see Haripur. 

Hurry-Saw, see Hari Shah. 

Husain Shah, 1. 

'^'Husbali Hookuni, see Hasb-uh 
hukm. 

Ibrahim Beg, 124. 

//am, 57, 60, 65, 98, 110, 150. I 

Ijardar, 109-10. I 

Imprests on goods, 10, 153, 171. 

Inayat Ullah, Khwaja, 157, 
165-66. 

India Office, Malda Factory 
Records in, 5. 

Ingots, 74, 80, 114, 119. 

Intestate estates, 22. ’ 

Investments, orders regarding, 
29. 


Invoices, orders re drawing up 

- of, 12. 

Islam Khan, 2 (footnote). 

Ismael Ghazi Khan, 220, 

Istww’ Khan, 221. 

Jaddodass, see Jadu, Das. 

Jaddoray, 5ee Jadu Ray. 

Jadu Das, 98. 

- — , paikar, 200. 

— Ray. Faujdar's cliwan, 
118, I4i. ■ 

Jaggeer, see Ja.gir. 

Jagir ,110, 113. 

'^'Jagirdar, 79. 

Jairani Malik, 41, 219. 

Jameshire beage, see Jamshed 
Beg. 

Jamshed Beg, Krori of Malda, 
8,59, 67,68,98,124-25, 128- 
29, 132, 135, 138-40, 143, 148- 
49, 152, 155-56, 158, 164, 
166, 168. 173-75, 180-82, 194, 
202-3, 208, 210-11,219. 

imprisons Malda paikars, 

127. 

Jarden, Clement du, -s-ee Du 
Jardin. 

Jasodanandan, 181, 187. 

Jaziya (poll-tax), 52, 120, 220. 

Jeamshire Beag, ^ee Jamshed 
Beg. 

Jemidar, see Zamindar. 

^Jentue, see Hindu. 

Jessoodanimdun, see Jasoda- 
nandan. 

*^Jidgea, see Jaziya. 

^Jimmedar, see Zamindar. 

Jolland, William, 195, 199, 213, 
225. 

Junglebari, 221. 

'^Jydgea, see Jaziya. 
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Kaibartagrani, 44, 220. 

Kakesiielaii tribe, 220. 

Kaliiidri (river) , ,1 , 225 . 

KaBial ~K\\Mi,-Fmij(lm' of Haldi- 
hari, 163, 178. 

‘^Kcmungo, 38, 110, 122. 

'^Karkhana (worksliop), 122. 

Kasimbazar, 2, 4. 10-14, 20, 21, 
24, 26, 29, 30,32, 49-55, 60- 
62, 65, 66, 69, 70, 73, 77. 98, 
134 144, 165, 171, 173, 176- 
77, 180, 184, 188, 190, 195- 
97, 201, 223. , ■ „ 

Gixief of, see Littleton^ 

Sir Edward. 

^Katra, the, 95, 222. 

Kazi 81, 104, 109, 111, 117-18, 
122, 166, 203. 

'^'Khalsa, 106. 

Khandigar, 82, 1 13, 222. 

Khasa, 10, 50-52, 103, 123, 148, 
150, 152, 170, 178-79, 181. 

Khemcliand Shall, pailcar. 29, 

210 . 

Kinchund, see Khemehand. 

Kipling, Rudyard, 5. 

Kiran-Nath Dhar, 6. 

KisoriganJ, 221. 

Kissondas Saw ,hee Krislinadas 
Shah. 

Knife, as present, 60, 67, 79, 
ill, 118. 

'^Kotiaal, 103. 

Kripalal, (Mlal, 52, 54-56, 59, 
62, 64, 66, 72-74, 81, 108, 
170. 

Krishnadas Shah, 148, 155, 165, 
188, 207. 

Krori, 8, 65, 103, 167-68, 219. 

, trouble with the, 77. 

’^Kundegiir, see Khandigar* 

^Kuttcherree, Cutcherry. 


^Kuttorah, see Katra. 

Kybertgaiim, see Kaibarta- 

gram. ■ 

Lai Khan, choMktr,. 137, 145, 
148. 

■"^Lascar, 144. ■ i ■ 

Lead, 58, 76, 81, 118, 133, 157, 
163, 165, 196. 

Letters, orders re disposal of,- 
26. ' 

Littleton, Ann^ 4, 5, 62, 130. 

, Robert, 79. . 

^ 8ir Edward, Ghief of 
Kasimhazar, 3, 8, 21, 23, 69, 
157,177. 

Loan taken on interest, 54. 

Lol Cawne, 6'^e Lai Khan. 

Lying, penalty for, 33. 

Mace, 104. 

Madras, see Fort St. George. 

Mahadeb Ray, 151, 155, 194. 

Maham (river), 153. 

Mahtoanda (river), 1, 224-25. 

Mahdeeve Ray, see Mahadeb 

. ■ Ray. ■■ 

Mahipore, 43, 219. 

Mahmud Husain, see Muham- 
mad Husain. 

Mahomedans, 195. 

Mahzar, 65, 102, 110, 159, 164- 
65, 203, 208, 211. 

Makharab Khan, Nawah, 127. 

M a k h d a m Akhi Shajud-din, 

222 . 

Makhdampur, 81, 110, 113, 115, 
122, 129, 222. 

Malda, 105, 109-10, 120-21, 124, 
140, 158, 161, 163-64, 166, 
174, 176, 195, 202, 212, 224. 

* chapel at, 31. 

* chief of, see Nedham, E. 
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Malda, damage to buildings at, 

. 131 . 

— — . described, 1-3. 

, earthquake at, 68. 

, fall of briekhouses at, 

131 . 

, Faujdar of, see Ram Beg ; 

Shobharam Ray. 

— — , fire a%b9, 166. 

“ — head Kazi of, see Mir 
Abdulla. 

, Krori oi, see Jamshed 

Beg. 

, market at, 150. 

■, ‘‘Nawab’s Jagir^^ 4. 

— , old, factory at, 4, 5. 

quarrel with Faujd/ar of, 

143. ' 

, storm and rain at, 131, 

■ 167. . ■ V 

, the English arrive at, 3, 

8 . , 

, troubles at, 122, 130. 

, troubles with Krori of, 

124. 

, wild hogs killed at, 64. 

Malik, 79. 

^^Malmal, 2, 3, 9, 10, 57, 63, 68> 
72, 76. 99, 103-4, 107-8, 114, 
126, 129, 133, 144, 148, 152, 
170, 178, 192, 196, 

Mamhud Husain, see Muham- 
mad Husain, 

Mamood Lumma, see Muham- 
mad Lumma. 

Mandil, 8, 126, 129, 133, 183. 

Mango, 111. 

Maniram, dalal, 52. 55-59, 62, 
64, 66, 72-74, 98, 108, 124, 
170. 

Manomohan Chakra varti, 1. 

Man Singh, Bafa, 2 (footnote). 

Marriages, 130. 


Marriages, register of, 14. , 

Marshall, John, 11, 16, 20, 21 
23.: / 

Martin, Montgomery, 222. 

Master of the Chhap, 109. 

Streynsham, 11,16, 20-23, 

32, 34, 222-23.^ , ‘ 

Masters, Mr., 22-23. 

Masulipatam, 18. 

Matuk Shah, 126, 155. 170. , 

Maulda, see Malda. 

May pore, see Mahipore. 

Meir Abdull, 6’ee Mir Abdulla. 

— — Mossum, see Mir Mahsum. 

Meirharha Daroga, see Sayyid 
Beg. 

Meir Jaffer, see Sayyid Jafar, 
Mir. . 

Meirza Boola Oaun, see Bula 
Khan, Mirza. 

— Rajub Allee, see Rajab 
Ali, Mirza. 

Ruffea Zumma, see Rafr 

u-zaman, Mirza. 

Syud Beage, see Asad Beg, 

Mir. 

"^'Mellick, see Malik. 

Mendy beage, see Ghulam Me- 
hendi. 

Meirasirard beage, see Asad 
Beg, Mir. 

Merchants’ accounts, to be ad- 
justed annually, 30. 

Metchlepatam, see Masulipa- 
tam. 

Midradpur, 200, 225. 

Mint, 118, 120,. 125, 127, 130, 
137, 157, 162, 196. 

at Rajmahal, 80, 118. 

Master, 195, 200. 

Mir Abdulla, Head Kazi of 
Malda, 117-18, 159, 164. 
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Mir Jiimla. removes his capital 
from Baimahal to Dacca, 2. 

(footnote). 

— — Malisnni, 144, -157. 
Mirzapnr, 8. 

*Moclielk, see Muckalka, 
^Mohozzer, see IMaJmir, 

Mohmi, Richard, 23, 32, 34. 

Mond^’ Beage, see Gliiiiam Me- 
hendi. 

Moneram, see Maniram. 

Money, orders for remitting,. 

12 . ; 

Monsoon, 168. 

Moors, 4, 

Morang, the, 1, 2, 5, 175. 

Mucdumpore, see Makhdam- 
pur. 

^Muchalka, 116. 

Muckrub Caune, see Makharab 
Khan. 

Mucteram, see Muktaram. 
mudi, 191. 

Muhammad Azam, Sultan, Gov- 
ernor of Bengal, his nishan, 
107, 223. ‘ : 

■ Hyatt,' 164. , i 

Husain, 118. | 

Lumma, 128. 

Zumma, Wackanevice, 

141. 

Muktaram, 52. 

"^'Muiimuil, see Malmal. 
Multiplying glass, as presents, 
101, 107, 141. 

^Mum, 207. 

*^Mundeel, see MandiL 
Murshidabad, 2, 140, 149, 164, 
174, 182, 196, 201, 224. 
Murshid Kull Kan, 224. 

Musk, 175. 


i Muslin, 222. 

I '^3Iiissalchee,' 2S. 

I mntasaddl 30, 55. 171, 173, 
197, 199, 202. 

^ ^Mutsuddy, see Ilutasaddi. 

' Muttuck Saw, see Matuk Shah. 

' - Muxoodavad, see Murshidabad. 

I Muzahar Khan. Mirza,. 222. 

i Mymensing, 221.' 

I .Nabob Muckrub ■ Caune, see 
Makhanab Khan, 

Spindar Chaa'ii, see As- 

fandiyar Khan, Na/wab of 
Purnea. 

Narasinha G walla, paika/r, 

204. 

Nedham, Fytche, Chief of 3Ial- 
da, 841, 35-45, 50-64, 66. 67, 
69-81, 83-96, 98-100, 102-4, 
107-9, 111-21, 123-26, 128- 
34. 136-43, 145-51, 153, 155- 
56, 158, 160-63, 167, 171-74, 
176-82. 185-90, 193-94, 196, 
199, 201, 203, 207, 211-12. 

, Fytche, death of, 5. 

, Mrs, [nee Ann Littleton], 

4, 5, 62, 130. 

^Nehallewars (Nehalvvar) 3, 9, 
54, 56, 58, 62, 126 129, 133, 
170, 173, 183. 

*Nerrick, see Nirkli. 

New market, 150. 

Nicks, John, 32, 34. 

^Nirkh, 160. 

^Nishan, 159, 162. 

*Nurd, 122 . 

Nurdaes, 77, 221. 

Nurdmahal, 98. 

Nursing Gwalitore, see Nara- 
sinha Gwaila. 

Nya haul (new market), 150. 
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Obdula Caiine, see Abdulla 
■ Khan. 

Offences, penalty for, 33. 

Office, orders re keeping of* an, 
in subordinate factories, 27. 

Oosterhoof, , Second at the 

Dutch Factory, 98. 

^Orrua, 50, 51, 115, 123, 170. 

goods, 109. 

— “ hhasa, 53, 126, 129. 
Orrutt, see Arhat, 

’*'Orung, see Anrang, 
■•^Orungshye, see Aurangshahi, 

Ostwar Khan, see 1st war 
Khan. 

Ottaram, 6’ee Atmaram. 
"^Outcry, 22. 

'^PachutriJca Daroga, see Sayyid 
Ullah, Shaikh. 

Packing stuff, 3L 53 150-51, 
160. 

, account of, 12. 

Pahlaud, see Prahlad. 

Faikar, 10, 53, 55, 109, 111= 

123, 128-29, 140, 158, 161- 
62, 164, 166-68, 178, 184, 
196 

^^Palanquin, 28, 51, 114, 175. 

Panchananda Ray, Krori of 
Oopalpur pargana, 167, 171, 
174, 191, 196. 

Pandua, 1. 

^Pansi, (boat), 127, 200. ’ 

Paramananda Shah, 52, 58, 72, 
80, 99, 107-8. 

Parwana, 22, 50, 110, 113, 121, 

124, 131, 133-34, 140, 157, 
162, 168, 171, 174-75. 180, 
182, 200. 

^Patela, 3, 106, 108. 

Pathan merchants, see Afghan 
merchants. 


Patna, 12, 30, 31, 50. 60. 74 
106, 121, 128, 153, i.63, 195! 

223.' 

saltpetre at, 31. 

Patni Mai, paikar, 53, 59, 
Pattana, see Patna. 

^‘Pattella, see Patela. 

Pearce, Dudley, 77, 79. 
Peerzadda, see Pirzada. 

Peetre, see Saltpetre. 

Peranaut, see Prannath. 

Permanundsaw, see Parama- 
nanda Shah. 

Perranaut, 5ee Prannath. 

Persaud Moodee, see Prasad 
Mudi. 

Persia, 105. 

Persian carpet, 108. 

Pertemuli, see Perti Mai. 

Perti Mai, 49, 52, 108. 
'^'Peshdast, 67, 194. 

'^Peshkash, 175, 217* 
^Petesdust, see Peshdast, 

Petre, see Saltpetre. 

Phalaud, see Prahlad. 
Pharisees, 140. 

*Phermaund, see Farman. 
^Phirwanna, see Parwana. 
Phuti mosque, 1. 

*Picar, see Paikar. 

Pine, Samuel, 70, 173-74, 179, 
199, 213-14, 224. 

Pirzadda, 79, 221. 

^Piscash, see Peshkash, 

"^Pitan (Pathan) merchants, see 
Afghan merchants. 

30, 195. 

Pole money, see Poll money. 
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Poll money , 166. ^ 

Pork, 65. 

Poronia, see Pumea, 

Port charges, 26. 

Porrimniill, see Puran Mai. 

Prahlad, 60, ■ 61, . 66, 72, 111, 
119, 125, 148, 153, 155, 160. 

Prannath, 59, 66, 99, 119, 165, 
167. ■■ 

obtains loan on interest. 

: 54. ■ 

Prasad Mudi, dalal, 50-53, 123, 
125,129,133,178,200. 

Price, James, vakil at Dacca, 
134, 136-37,' 140, 224. ' 

Prickman, Jonathan, 8, 35-42. 
44-48, 50-64, 66. 67, 69-8l' 
98-109 111-21, 127-28, 132- 
33, 135, 140-41, 143, 146-47, 
149, 156, 164, 167, 171, 191, 
194-97, 199, 201-4, 206, 208- 
9,211,213, 

arrives at Malda, 98, 125/ 

dies, 6. 

marries, 130. 

Profanation of the Lord’s Dav, 
32. 

Public table, orders re keeping 
of a, 27. 

Punchanund, see Panchananda. 

"^'Punsewy, see Fansi. 

Puran Mai, 173, 178. 

Purnea, 60, 65, 71, 100. 104-5, 
108-9, 111-12, 117, 124, 128, 
131, 153, 165, 173-75. 190, 
196, 207, 210-11. 

, Faujdar of, see Bula 

EJian. 

, list of Faujdars of, 221. 

Purranaut, Prannath. 

Purser General, 14, 103 


Pursotum, see Puriishottaiii. 
Purushottam, dalah 52, 108. . 
Puttune, .Mull, Patiii Mai. . , 

Quicksilver. 58, 60, ,66,' 74, 76,. 
■81, 99, 113, 119. 

R.afi-ii-zamaii, Ilirza, Daroga 
of the Dastahnahal, 117-18, 
135, 141. 147 , 200. ' 

Rafters, 55. 

Raghu, Assayrmster, 127. 

Rai Nanda Lai, see, Haranara- 
yan Ray. 

Rajah Aii, Mirza, King's diwa/ri: 
■108, 116-18, 121, 127, 135, 
141, 146-47, 197-98, ,200.. 

RajainaiilL ^ee RaJmahaL 
Rajaray Chaudhuri, 5, 81. 114. 

■■ 121-23. 125, 133-34, 138, 174, 
182, 196. 202, 211. 

Rajeb, see Rajib. 

Rajeeb, see Rajib. 

Rajib, 52. 

Rajmahai, 52, 55, 60, 61. 65. 
100, 104, 108, 114, 116-17, 
119,121.127-28,130-33,136, 
140-41.146,164-67,170-71, 
190-91,194-97,200,201,211, 
224. 

, Daroga of, dastakmahal 

of, see Rafl-u-zaman, 

■■ — mint . at, ■see 

Daulat Beg. 

», English agents despatch- 
ed to, 115. 

, Faujdar of, see Ghuiani 

Mehendi, Shaikh. 

, history of, L 

Kazi of, 67. 

— — , mint at, 1, 30, 80. 

5 troubles at, 57, 141- 

— — , vakil at, see Sukhdeb 
Ray. 
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Eaklialdas Banerji, 6. 

‘'^Ramall, see Bumal. 

Bam Beg, Faujdar at Malda^ 
8, 67, 103, 124. 

BamMiaclra, 60, 61, 66, 72, 155. 
Bambudder, see Bambhadra. 
Bamchand, paikar, 200. 
E^amdas, 190. 

Bambudder, see Bambhadra. 
Bamkisson see Eamkrishna. 

Bamkrishna, silk merchant, 49, 
52, 108, 176. 

Bamnath, 125. 142. 155, 163. 
171, 173. 

Bam Singh, 156. 

Bavenshaw, J.H.. 222, 
"^Eawana, 116. 

Rawpore. 157. 

Ray, J., 6. 

Beade, Edward, 11, 16, 20, 23. 
R.eceipt book, 23, 

Regulations for better conduct 
of the Company’s affairs, 23, 

Bennell, Major James, 224-25. 
*B.ewanne, see Rawana. 

^Reyng. 72, 81, 104. 108, 114. 
li9, 126, 133, 170, 173. 

*Riali, see Ryall. 

Bice, 152. 

Bidsdale, Rev. A.C., 6, 224. 
Rivers— — ^ ■ 

Burhi ganga, 225. 

Chhota Bhagirathi, 225. 
Ganges, 1, 2, 225. 

Kalindri, 1, 225. 

Maham, 153. 

Mahananda, 1, 224, 225. 
Roggee, see Baghu. 


Rosewater, 6'6, 67, 100, 103-4, 
107-8, 117-18, 155, 199. 

, Buddermun, Rudraman. 

Budraman, 100. 104, 153, 155 
160, 182. 

^'Runial, 186, 190. 

Runsea, 179. 

'^Bupee, sicca, 29, 123, 133,165. 
Ryall, 29:80, 194. 

Sadananda, 179, 181, 187, 199. 
Sadatban Khan, 47. 

Saif Khan, Nawab of Bihar, 50. 
'^Salami, 179. 

Salary, account of, 26. 

accounts, how to be kept, 

12 . 

I Salt, 203. 

I Saltpetre, 3, 31, 56, 60, 65, 71, 
100, 105-6, 113, 121, 149, 153. 
160, 169, 174, 182, 197, 200. 

at Patna, 31. 

I Sambclass, Shambhu Das. 
Samdas, see Shyam. Das. 
Sanad, 171. 

Samta Gruz (ship), 221. 

Sangat Das, 170, 179-80, 187, 

■ 207. ■ : 

Santosh, 206. 

'^Sar-o-pa, 2, 78, 168. 
j '^Satranji, 150, 155. 

I Saymaster, see Assaym.aster. 
Sayyid Beg, Mirharica Daroga, 
118, 168. 

Jafar, Daroga of the Shar, 

94, 222. 

Khan, Amir, 220. 

Ullah, Pachuirika Daroga, 

118. 

^Scarlet, 60, 67, 76, 107, 141, 
175. 
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Scissors, as presents, 79, 101, 
107,118,141, j 

Seal, tlie Company's, 22. | 

.."^Seekdar, see Sliikdar. i 

*Seerbund, see .Sirbandh. \ 

'•^'Seerpaw, see Sar-o-pa. 

Seerpore (Slierpore), 10, 49, 
219. 

'^^SeersuGca (Seersucker), 81. 99, 
126, 133, 170, 173, 183. 

Selliman, see Siilaiman. 

Servants directed to reside in 
tlieir factories,. 22. 

wages at Bbogiily and 

subordinate factories, 27, 28. 

Shabazpiir, 10, 63, 68, 74, 115. 

Shall Jaiian, Emperor of Hin- 
dustan, 219. 

Shuja, Shiija, Sultan, 

Shahpore, 79,1 34. 

Shaistah Khan, Governor of 
Bengal 4, 168, 200, 222-23. 

, his dasiak, 157. 

, his parwana, 107, 151. 

Shambhu Das, gumasMa at 
Daudpur, 52, 53-, 59, 68. 103, 
108, 119, 123, 180. 

Shambhunath, 70, 114, 133, 
180-81, 184, 189, 192, 197, 
199, 202, 206. 

Shara, 110, 223. 

Shasteh Cann, see Shaistah 
Khan. 

Shock Futtula, see Fath’ Ullah, 
Shaikh, 

Sydnla, see Sayyid Ullha, 

Shaikh. 

Sheeck Golom Mohiiddie, see 
Ghnlam Mehendi. 
iS h e e k Y a c o o b , see Yakub, 
Shaikh. 


Sheppard, Mathew, 11. 

Sherra, see Shura , 

Sldkdar^im. 191. 

Ships— 

Anne, 125. 

Berkley Gastle, 221. 

George, 125. 

■ Sancta Cruz, 221, 

Shobliaram Ray, Fuujdar of 
MaMa, 134, 164. 
vShrohs, 77. 

Shuia, Sultan, nislian of. 22, 

219. 

Siam, 4. 

^Sicca rupee, see Rupee, siexch, 
Sikkim, 224. 

Silk, China, 10. 

■— raw, 2, 21. 

Silver, 29, 72-73, 114-15, 120. 
127, 131-32, 157, 196. 

ingots, 77, 80, 119. 

Simhodas, see Shambhu Das. 
Simbonaut, see Shambhunath. 

^^Sirhandh, 9, 64. 72, 76, 81, 

111 - 12 . 

*Sitterengee, see Sairanji, 
Sioo|)s, masters of, 22, 23. 

not to sail at night, 31. 

Soodanand, see Sadananda. 
Sookanund Saw, see Siikha- 
nanda Shah. 

*Soosye, see Susi. 

Sowden, John, 50, 220. 
*Sozzies, see Susi, 

Spectacles, as presents, 67, 101 . 
107, 118, 14L 

Spindar Caun, see Asfandivar 
Khan. 

Sterling, Thomas, 173. 
dies, 188. 
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S t e w a r d , William, Surgeon, 
144. 

Stewart, Major Charles, 220. 
Stone, 123. 134, 174. 

George, 167, 174, 224. i 
Stores, account of, 14. 

Storm at Malda, 131, 167. 
Story, David, 222. 

■ , 130..222. 

Suckanimd Saw, ^ee Sukha- 
nanda Shah. 

Suckedeveray, see Sukhdeb 
Ray. 

Suckerchinnes , 9. 

Sukedevee, see Sukhdeb. 
Sukhananda Shah, 58, 149. 

Sukhdeb ‘'our Rajamaull va- 
quell, 50, 57, 72-74, 170. 

Sukhdeb Ray, 76. 

Sukhdeb Tundun, 126, 129, 
133, 190. 

Sulaiman, paikar, 111. 

Shah Karani, 224. 

Sultaun Auzzum, see Muham- 
mad Azam, Sultan. 

Suntoaes, see San tosh, 

Surat, 12-14, 22,171. 

"^Susi, 9. 

Swearing, penalty for, 33. 

Sword blade, as present, 60, 66, 
175, 178, 203, 207. 

Sybram Ray, see Shobharam 
Ray. 

Sydulapore, 97, 222. 

Syfe Caun, see Saif Khan. 
Symbonaut. see Shambhunath. 

S y m b o o d a s s , see Shambhu 
Das. 

Syud Beag, see Sayyid Beg. 
^Taffatyes (Taffeta), 14, 21. 


'^Tagadgir,M, 68, 74, 120, 172- 
73, 199. 

.'•^"Taggeered,'’ 98. 124, 166, 

222 . 

^Tagoordas, see Thakurdas. 

^Talica, 140, 166, 168. 

*Tancksaul, see Mint. 

Tanda, 149, 224. 

"^Tangeeb, see Tanzih. 

Tanyan horses, 220. 

Tanzih, 9, 52, 63, 68, 72, 76, 
103-4, 107-8, 114, 126. 129, 
133, 152, 170. 

Temple, Sir Richard Carnac, 

' 1, 2-7, 219, 225. 

Thakurdas, 60, 192, 213. 

Timber, 71, 125, 163. 

Tin, 3. 

Tittiliia, 40, 219. 

Toarrah, 110, 223. 

Tockoredas, see Thakur Das. 

Trenchfield, Richard, 50-51 , 53- 
64, 66, 67, 69-89. 91-98, 100- 
103. 

dies, 6. 

goes to Hooghly, 4, 103. 

Trepore Saw, Tripura Shah. 

Triangular glass, 67, 101, 107. 

Tripura Shah, 108, 126, 133, 
155, 170. 

Turmeric, 100, 105, 153, 160, 
174, 182, 210. 

"^Tuttenagg, 3. 

Uncleanness, 32, 33. 

^Vakik 30, 50, 60, 71, 125, 130, 
164, 166-68, 173-75, 199-200. 

’^'Vaqueell, see Vakil. 

Velvet, 176, 207. 

Vincent, Matthias, Chief for the 
Hon'hle EJ. Go’s, affairs in 
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, the Bay of. Bengal, 8,. 9^ 11. 
16,20,21.23. 32. 34, 51. 56, 
69,77,81,100, 112,130, 185, 
219, 221, 223. 

*'* Wachanevice, 1 28 . 

9, 219. 

Washers, 77, 113. 

White glass, 67, 

goods, 163, 

Wild hogs killed at Maida. 64. 


Wills, register of, 14. 

Wilson, H. H., 7. 

Wilson, e. E., 4. 220. 222. ' 
Wine, 207. ^ 

Wood, 56, 65. 

. Ifn—, 200. 

Yakub. 151, 165. 

Yule, Sir Henrv. 7. 200, 201. 
219, 223. 

Zamiodar, 57, 171. 176, 182. 




2 . A Bismer Weig’fiing-Beam from the Darjeeling 
District* 

•By N* Amna'nbale, F^A.S.B. 


The beam described in this note was obtained in the village 
bazaar at Miingpii in the Darjeeling district of the Eastern 
Himalayas in October, 1917. It was used b^’ an old Xe])ali 
woman who w'as selling condiments such as ginger and tiirme!*!!-. 
The local name, in the dialect of Hindi called Pahari in that 
part of the Hima^layas, is dmiMsMr. The appa]:*atiis consists of 
a beam and ^ n scale -pan, with the necessary strings for 
suspension. 



The beam is made of wood painted with some black varnisli 
and cut rather roughly into shape. Though made in a single 
piece it consists of two distinct parts (a) the beam proj)er, 
which is cylindrical, about 17 mm. in diameter and 22 cm. long ; 
and (b) an egg-shaped bulbous extremity 15 cm. long and 5(> 
mm. in diameter at the broadest point. The beam proper is 
separated from the terminal bulb, the object of which is to give 
weight, by a raised ring carved in the vvood. At its free 
extremity the beam terminates in a squared enlargement 
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] I tliroiigh which pa-sses the upper end of the strings by which the 

pan is suspended. On one side of the beam, between this 
,| ! enlargement and the proximal end of the terminal bulb, there 

' are six rather irregular notches representing the scale of 

I weights. The suspending string can be moved along the beam, 

: round which it is tied in a loop, from notch to notch. When 

the beam hangs level with this loop in the notch nearest the 
terminal bulb the object in the pan is said to Aveigli 2 seers. I 
find that the different notches correspond roughly to the 
following weights avoirdupois: — 1 lb., 2 lb., 3 lb., 4 lb. and 
5 lb. The pan, which is 27*5 cm. in diameter, is circular and 
nearly fiat. It is composed of bamboo basket-work and painted 
wdth the same varnish as the beam. It is suspended by four 
strings, each ca. 32 cm. long, which pass through its margin and 
are tied together in a knot above the square enlargement at the 
end of the beam. 

Though the suspending string can be moved from notch to 
notch and each notch represents a definite weight I noticed 
that in practice it was always left in the notch corresponding 
to 1 lb. Thus the beam, though made to weigh out various 
quantities, had aetuall}^ become merely a device for separating 
a single fixed quantity from the material to be sold. In some 
respects, therefore, the beam is intermediate between the Shan 
ty]pe ^ with fixed suspending strings and the ordinary Indian 
type in wiiicli the suspending string is moved along a scale on 
the beam. 

1 See Annandale, Mein. As. Soc. Bengal, V, p. 199 (1917). 

I may point out an unfortunate printer’s error on p. 198 of the paper 
cited. In the seventh line from the bottom of the page the word “ apex ” 
should be substituted for the word “ other.” 


3’ Bfiavabhuti as a Mimansaka. 

By Diinesh Chanbea Ehattachaeyya. 

It is well known that Bhavabhuti belongs to a family pre 
eioinently of Vedic traditions, and passages of Vedic reiiiiiiis- 
cence are found here and there in his dramatic works. 
especially Keith : Bhavabhuti and the Veda in J.R.A.S., 1914, 
p. 729.] He wns undoubtedly a Vedic scholar. The late Mr. 
S. P. Pandit, on. the strength of an old 'manuscript of the 3Iala- 
finiMliava, sought further to prove that Bhavabhuti was also a 
^linmisist and a disciple of Kumarila Bhatta. [fMiidamlio 
Intrbd., Note iv, pp. ccv, etc.] This singular manuscript, while 
expressly naming Bhavabhuti as the author at the end, has the 
following remarkable Colophons to Acts HI and VI 

5FrT^crlTiTEr% 11 

?Tr^?ftTrrsr% n 

This naturally led to an inference that Bhavabhuti must 
himself have been a disciple of Kumarila Bhatta. l)r. Bhaii- 
darkar (Preface to his 2nd ed. of the AldlaUmddhrwa) how- 
ever emphasises the facts that Bhavabhuti gives us the name 
of his giira as Juananidhi (Viracharita I. 5) and preeisel^^ 
omits the Mmidnsd from among the subjects studied by him 
{31alati, 1. 9) ; and though he does not reject the other statement 
entirely remarks that its verification must be left to future 
research.” But it is possible that Jnananidhi initiated our 
poet in some system other than the ^Ihndnsd and that his 
to which he gives the first place among his subjects of 
study, probably included the 31imdnsd, 

No satisfactory accoimt has hitherto been forthcoming 
about Umvekdchdrya and his connection wuth Bhavabhuti. 
Some maintain that the 31dlaUmddhava vvas left incomplete by 
Umveka and subsequently finished by Bhavabhuti, though this 
tliiality in its autliorship goes against all evidence internal or 
external. A flood of light is throwm on the quest ion by the 
following remarkable reference. Chitsuklia Muni, author of the 
better kiiowu as the is thus refuting one of 

the definitions of 

cr'QiK^Tij 9i«^R?rTaifjTf(r 
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?rTWT?SJTHWKf^^lfH: 1 *1 fw l^TH W2S|f5TTg^T^-(snfs- 

csrrf^ mthePaw£«a)-5^jgf^C‘^5|qTTi'WRtWt I 

taf ^%5T ('3-Jq%5r in the Pandit) “ wfff 

®r wf^^’siilSTrTO 

s;fa ” s:^ 11 

Benares Lithe, ed. of 1945 Vikrama, p. 84a of 
Chap. II ; also in the Pandit, voL V, p. 576.) 

So according to the great Vedantic scholar, Bhavabhiiti 
even before, he was a poet was regarded as an a recog- 

nised authority in one of the systems of philosophy presumably 
the MlmEnsd, But the commentator goes further 

sr ^=gTPer snrjwrqaTft awre 

*r fw ■g^fer i 

^TicT^cr n 

( Vide^^^miT^^ comm, as in Benares ed.) Here in clear unequi- 
vocal words we have the striking statement that Bhavahhuti is 
identical with Umvelca—ei fact substantially corroborating the 
unique colophon of the MS. referred to above. 

In the Sanharavijaya of Madhava (VII, 116, Anandasram 
ed., p. 293) TJmveha is mentioned as the vulgar name of the 
famous Mandanamisra, This cannot however be accepted 
unless verified by stronger evidence. Umveka is known to have 
been one of the authorities on the Mlmansa and is credited 
with the authorship of a commentary on Kumarila’s Mlmdnsd- 
vartika. [Vide HalVs /%dea;, p. 166 and 170.) But Kis philo- 
sophical works are no longer extant, except in rare quotations 
like the one from the Ghitsukhi. Ail the same, it is a notable 
thing that one of our greatest dramatists ha|)pens to be a 
phUosoplier as well. 


4» Some ofeservations and experiments on the mst on 
Ijcmnma aspleniifolim DC« 



By Kaem Chand Mehta, M.Sc., Professor of Botany, Agr€i 
College^ Agra, 

[With Plates MI.] 

The present paper deals with some of the phenoineiia con- 
nected with rust on Launcea aspleniifoUo and illustrates a few 
microscopic details about the anatomy of the parasite itself. 
It also gives an account of some of the observations and 
attempts to add a short suppiementai\y description of diseased 
plants at various stages in the life history of the fungus. The 
work was first taken up at Pusa in March 1916 at the sugges- 
tion of Dr. E. J. Butler, the Imperial Mycologist, and I desire to 
express my warmest thanks to him for having provided me 
with every possible facility connected with it. La/micea 
aspleniifolia, DC., is a biennial or perennial wild herb commonly 
knowm as jangli gobi. It has been fully described by Doctors 
Cunningham and Prain in a Note on Indian Wheat Rusts — 
Becords of the Botanical Survey of India, VoL 1, No. 7, 1896. 

While attempting to investigate some of the phenomena 
connected with rust on wheat, Doctors Cunningham and Prain 
came across diseased plants of Laurma aspleniifolia for the 
first time in the Government Farm at Shibpiir in February 
1896. The work referred to above contains a description of 
diseased plants as well. 

The cause of rust on Launoea is the parasite which was 
identified later on as Punccinia Butleri syd., iiov. spec., and is 
described in ‘‘ Fungi Indice Orientalis ” Part I. 

On the strength of observations extending over a period of 
full one year, the author has got to add the following few 
remarks about the habit of the diseased plants with a short 
supplementary description of the same 

The diseased shoots in the uredo and teleuto stages like the 
healthy plants have got as a rule short unhranched stems 
bearing rosettes of radical leaves with thin lamina covered with 
sori (Figs. 2,4 and 5). Uredosori *3 — *6 x *25 — ‘5 m.m, often 
arranged in circles around a central pustule. Uredospores with 
three germ pores, germinating freely between 10-16 hours in 
distilled water in the cold weather. Germ tubes with colour- 
less and minutely granular contents (Figs. 4 and 11). Teleuto - 
sori are quite distinct from the Uredosori, found in very large 
numbers towards the end of the cold season although not 
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quite absent during the first part. Sori *3 — *7 x *25 — *58 mm. 
Pustules contain black and shining granular contents .(Figs. 5 and 
12). Even the flowering shoots, though not very coniinoiily 
produced b}^ diseased plants, bear ureclo and teleuto sori iipon 
their axes, peduncles, etc. 

In the aecidial stage of the fungus, the host presents a 
totally different form and colour, the shoots being invariably 
erect. Sometimes a tuft of vertical leaves arises from the top of 
a short aerial stem. More often the axis is elongated and 
branched, with long internodes and cauline leaves bearing aeci 
dia (Fig. 3). The aecidial shoots usually spring up from, the 
midst of a rosette of withered leaves with uredo and teleuto 
fructifications. Or again they may arise separately as delicate 
and few-leaved vertical shoots pinkish violet in colour in the 
beginning. In most cases the rootstock gives rise to a few 
branches some of which bear a rosette of leaves with uredo and 
teleuto sori. Others produce only leaves with aecidia. Some 
others again after giving rise to a few radical leaves with uredo 
and teleuto fructifications end in a tuft of leaves with aecidia. 
Tlie axillary origin, mode of branching and the internal structure 
of an aecidial shoot prove without doubt that it is similar 
morphologically to the shoots with uredo and teleuto sori. This 
view is supported by the fact that the aecidial shoots also give 
rise, in the flowering season though not quite often, to axillary 
slender shoots covered with aecidia and bearing very small 
aecidial leaves. These shoots bear small globular and malformed 
capitula which never open (Fig. 3 B). 

The leaves bearing aecidia are as a rule smaller and much 
thicker than those with uredo and teleuto fructifications. They 
are pale green or yellow in colour with or without a pinkish 
violet tinge. i\ecidia Cuj)s *35 — *5 x *3 — ‘45 mm. on both 
surfaces of the leaves, margin sinuate (Figs. 6 and 9); Aecidio- 
spores germinating freely in distilled water within 15 hours 
in cold weather, germ tubes two or more with yellow globules 
and vacuolar contents (Fig. 13). 

The leaves of the aecidial shoots bear pycnidia (spermo- 
gonia) as well scattered on both surfaces. The p^nnidia as a 
rule appear before the aecidia and are therefore found in greater 
abundance on young leaves \rhich are yet more or less pinkish 
violet in colour. They appear to the naked eye as very minute 
brownish dots. When examined with a pocket magnifying 
lens they appear as brown specks more or less raised above the 
leaf surface. They are stibgiobose *1 - *14 x *1 — -12 mm., 
pycnospores (spermatia) elliptical, colourless, 3i( in length 
(Mgs714 and lO),i 

Passing on to the vegetative characters of the fungus we 
have to note that its mycelium is intercellular though not 
exclusively. Haustoria are more or less lobed. In the uredo 
and teleuto stages the mycelium is localized at i)laces below 
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or near the sori. In the aecidial stage it is found in every part 
and is copioUvSty branched. Within the rootstock the niyceliiim 
is found both in the cortex as ^rell as between ceils adjacent to 
vascular bundles. Inside the leaves the mycelium abtacks 
both palisade and spongy parenchymatous cells. Its hyphen 
produce septa at very short distances, are peculiarly curved 
with varying thickness. Here and there are seen small oval or 
spherical- fungal cells peculiarly packed together (Figs. 7 and 8). 

On the basis of a careful study of conditions, as regards 
wheat and rusts on wheat and Lcmnma, carried on during an 
extensive tour to many places in Central and Northern India, 
Doctors Ciinningham and Prain thought of the possibility of 
generic relation betv een the rust on wheat and that on Lamnma. 
To prove that they carried on some inoculations on wheat with 
uredospores from Lcmnma which resulted in infection of the 
former. Keeping in mind the chances of the spores ha ving got 
mixed with some from diseased wheat these authors did not 
come to any definite conclusion. 

In order to settle the question of the possible connection, 
suspected by Doctors Cunningham and Prain, between the 
aecidium on Lcmnma and Puccinia triticina (vlieat rust with 
unknown aecidium) Messrs. E. J. Butler and J. M. H,a\man 
carried on many inoculations on Tritiewm vulgar e and Hor- 
cle/iim vulgare with aecidiospores and uredospores from 
in February , March and December 1903. The spores 
showed free germination, but not even a single plant caught 
infection. 

These authors have remarked that it is not without pre- 
cedent to find an aecidium and a Puccinia belonging to quite 
different fungi occupying a particular plant at the same moment. 
The aecidium on Lamnma might therefore belong to the PuccL 
nia on w^heat, while the Puccinia on Lcmnma forms a distinct 
species. But direct experiment, the only true test when the 
relationship of an aecidium is in question, has failed to support 
this view.’' 

On the strength of the results of the ex|)erimeiits referred to 
above, Dr. E. J. Butler has established the view that the aeci- 
dium on Launcea does not belong to Pucemkt triticina on 
Tritiewm vulgare. All the three spore forms on Lamimu found 
at the same time show undoubtedly the fungus to be autm- 
cious.'’ ^ . 

Inoculations on as many as thmt}^ Lcmnma 

with uredo and aecidio -spores from the same host 
wrere attempted by the author at Pusa in March 1916.^ But on 
account of the onset of warm weather and poor germination of 
spores, none succeeded. The following table gives the results 
of inoculations carried on in December 1916, and January and 
■ February 1917, at Agra. The spores- in every -case showed free 
germination: — 
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Date. 

j Kind of 
Spores 
used. 

Number 
of plants 
inoculated. 

Surface of 
the leaves 
inoculated. 

Number of 
plants 
infected. 

Inoculated 
spots tested 
after. 

General Remarks. 

14-12-16 

Uredo 

i 

Upper 

1 

10 days 

No sori at inocii- 

14-12-16 

Uredo 

1 

Lower 

0 

Do. 

la ted spots.' 

14-12-16 

Aeeidio 

1 

Upper 

0 

Do. 


14-12-16 

Aecidio 

1 

Lower 

0 

Do. 

Ditto- 

10-1-17 

Uredo 

1 

Upper 

1 

20 days 


10-1-17 

Uredo 

1 

Lower 

0 

Do. 

, , 

10-1-17 

Aecidio 

1 

Upper 

1 

Do. 


10- 1-1 7 

Aecidio 

1 

Lower 

0 

Do. 

, , 

18-1-17 

Aecidio 

1 

Upper 

1 

15 days 

1 ,, 

18-1-17 

Aecidio 

1 

Lower 

0 

Do. 


1-2-17 

Uredo 

i 

Upper 

1 1 

30 days 


1»2-17 

Aecidio 

! ' 1 

Upper 

1 ^ 

Do. 



It is interesting to note that the inoculated spots developed 
no sori even within a month after inoculation although in 
sections they were found to be full of fungal hyphar copiously 
branched. The germ tubes in all cases of successful infection 
sntered through the stomata. 

Another noteworthy fact is that w^hile most of the spots on 
the upper surface of leaves caught infection,, there was not 
a single case of infection through penetration from tjie lower 
surface. 

The spores were removed directly from the fructifications 
and carefully examined to avoid all chances of a mixture being 
used for inoculations. 

The fact, that both uredo and more particularl 3 ^ the aecidio- 
spores from Launcea are capable of infecting Launcea itself, adds 
to the strength of the view already established by Dr. Butler 
that Puccinia Butleri is clearly an autoecious fungus. 

The aecidium on Launcea does not therefore belong to aii}^ 
other rust than Puccinia Butleri found on Launcea. aspleniifoUa 
itself. 

There is another interesting phenomenon connected with 
this disease, and that refers to the perennial nature of its myce- 
lium. The presence of the mycelium within the rootstock of 
the host, suggests of the possibility of its having some important 
part towards the perpetuation of the disease. To prove this 
fact definite^ the author transplanted from a grass.y plot three 
diseased plants into separate pots on the 18th of April, 1916. 
Their aerial parts died within three or four da^’^s. On the 10th 
of November from one of the pots, a young shoot which had 
just come above the soil, was removed and was found to be 
full of mycelium. On the i9th of the same month a shoot « 
made its appearance in the second pot. It produced a rosette 
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of leaves with thin lamina and free from sori. A couple of 
months later a pinkish violet vertical shoot with delicate leaves 
came al^ve the soil in the same pot. Its leaves pmkish violet 
first changed their colour and by the fifth day were noticed a 
large iiiiii|ber of small orange -coloured shming raised specks. 
One of tie leaves was removed and found to be full of my- 
celium ; the specks turned out to be young pycnidia. 

Contrary to the observation made by Doctors Cunningham 
and Prain the ripe aecidia were not observed by the fifth day, 
nor did the shoot damp off.'’ On the 20th of February (a 
month after its appearance) another leaf was removed and in a 
section it showed many globular bodies which were the ^miiiig 
aecidia. The pycnidia were now quite ripe. In about a week's 
time the shoot suddenty got wilted. Its leaves showed large 
numbers of spherical patches with light brown margin. These 
were undoubtedly the unopened aecidia. The pycnidia now 
looked brown. Even after another month and a half no sori 
appeared on the other shoot in the same pot. On being re- 
moved and cut into sections its rootstock showed the mycelium 
mostly localized along the peripheral i3ortion. On the outside 
the rootstock showed a few knots or collections of fungal 
hyphoe like those found beneath the sori on leaves. From the 
third pot no shoot came out, probably on account of bad trans- 
planting as there was no trace of the rootstock even within the 
soil. No diseased shoot appeared in any one of the half a 
dozen pots into which healthy plants had been transplanted on 
the same day as the diseased ones. The new shoot in the 
second pot w|,s properly protected against fresh infection from 
the air. 

It is not possible to make 'any definite statements, about 
the sequence in which the various spore forms a|)pear in this 
fungus, on the strength of observations carried on diseased 
plants. One very often observes an aecidial shoot arising from 
the midst of a number of withered leaves with uredo and 
teleuto sori. Or again it is not uncommon to see an aecidial 
shoot coming out separately from the rootstock. As stated 
above, some of the branches of the rootstock end in aecidial, 
and others in uredo and teleuto shoots. They are present at 
the same time and are practically of the same age. One occa- 
sionally comes across cases with aecidia cups and uredo sori on 
the tw'o sides of the same leaf. 

All these irregularities are due to the fact that the various 
stages are not the outcome of fresh infection but that the new 
shoots which arise from diseased - rootstocks get infected with 
mycelium within tho^e parts. 
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Photograph showing on the sides two 
leaves of Launcea aspleniifolia with 
uredo and teleuto sori. In the middle 
there is a vertical aecidial shoot. 

The host in the uredo and teleuto 
stages of the parasite. 

The host in the aecidial stage of the 
fungus showing an erect shoot with 
cauline leaves and long internodes 
covered with aecidia cups. 

Part of a flowering shoot in the aecidial 
stage bearing malformed capitula 
which never open. 

Part of a leaf showing uredo sori. 

Part of a leaf showing uredo and teleuto 
sori. 

Part of a leaf showing aecidia cups. 

Mycelium and haustoria from diseased 
rhizome in transverse section. 

Mycelium inside a leaf in the aecidial 
stage. Vertical section. 

A young aecidium in vertical section. 

A pycnidium in vertical section. 

A few pycnospores. 

A uredospore showdng the germ pores. 

A germinating uredospore. 

A teleutospore. 

An aecidiospore . 

An aecidiospore germinating. 

Part of a leaf from an aecidial shoot 
arising from the rhizome of a diseased 
plant transplanted during the pre- 
vious year, showing young aecidia 
cups (spherical xiatches) , and pvcni- 
dia (small dot -like structures). 











5. NUMISMATIC SUPPLEMENT NO. XXX. 


Tte numeration of the articles below is cotitlniied 
from p. 178 of the Journal and Proceedings 
for 1917 * 

187. Two Rare SasInian Deachmes. 

Homiazd II, the eighth Sasaniaii moiiai‘ch. was the son 
of Marses (298—303 A.C.), and reigiwl from 303 to 310. 

On his coins we find one or other of the epithets bagi 
divinity,''” or voMa excellent''’ preceding his nanie ; but on, 
this drachme neither of them appears. Also its * weight of 
68 grains is ver}^’ higli. 


Description, of the Drachme. 


Metal. — Silver. Diameter. — V. Weight .-— 68 grains. 

Obverse. — Bust of king to right, wearing a pearl -beaded 
crown, in the form of an eagle with a pearl dro|)piiig from 
its beak, from which depend the flowing Sasaniaii fillets, and 
snrmoniited by the traditional globe studded with pearls. The 
hair is brought back and arranged in flowing cuiis, and the 
carefull.y dressed beard terminates in a point. The bust is 
fulty clothed, a pearl drop in the ear, and a pearl necklace 
with a jewelled clasp in front. Orenetis, 

Legend. — Mazd^ayasn Auharmazdl malkdn {malkd) Atran 
(va-Amrdn) mind-cliitn (mm yazdan) ''Mazda- worshipping Hor- 
mazd, (king) of the kings of Airan (and Aniran), of spiritual 
origin (from the sacred beings)." 

Reverse.— The holy pyreum, with the froliar turned to left 
issuing from it, on an altar adorned with bands, having the 
king to the left, with his appropriate eagle tiara, surmounted 
by the usual globe, holding his sword upright, and dressed as a 
pontiff fulfilling the functions of a mohed ; and on. the right, 
assisted by the herbet wearing a mural crowm and flowing robe, 
holding liis sword also erect ; both facing the holy pyremn. A 
dot on the base of the altar. Grenetis. 

Legend. — There are strokes instead of the legend on the 
light and left of the piece. 
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Kobad I died, eiglity-two years old, 13tii September 531 
and was succeeded by his destined heir, Kliiisrau (Chosroes) 
siirnamed Anosharvan, '' the Blessed,’' whom his father is said 
to have caused to be crowned as he lay on his death-bed. 
Khusrau I was a great king, and deserved the title of the Just." 
He died in February 579. 

The interesting peculiarit}^ of his draclime described below^ 
is that the regnal year is inscribed in Pahlavi chehar (4) instead 
of the Semitic arha. On Sasanian coins the numerals (written 
in words), indicating the regnal years, from two to ten, are all 
Semitic ; but one, and from eleven upwards, are all Pahlavi. In 
the extreme east of the emphe and far from the Semitic in- 
fluence coins were struck at Merv in the regnal 3^ear four of 
Khusrau I, with the numeral written in Pahlavi chehar, a vein" 
unusual occurrence. Up till now, onH t-wo specimens are known, 
the one in the Eartholomaei collection (pL XXII, fig. 6) -witii 
the name of the king Khusrm on the obverse, and another hx. 
the cabinet of Mordtmann (Z.B.M.G., 1880, p. 120) but without 
any legend on the obverse. Now? m}" coin has onlj^ one letter 
the second letter of the name Klmsrui, on the obverse. All 
these three drachmes are of the mmt-cit}^ of Merv ; but it is 
important to note that none of them are from the same dies. 

Coins are known to have issued from this important mint in 
no less than 78 different years. Its monograxn appears first under 
Yezdegerd II (438-457)/and again under Fir*5z I in 459 and 462, 
and Jamasp in 498. It showed its greatest activity from 515 to 
629, and struck for the last time under the Sasanians in 651, 
the last year of Yezdegerd III. All authorities agree in identify- 
ing the mint-monogram MB with Merv. 

Description of the Second Drachme, 

Metal.^ — Silver. Diameter. — PI". Weight. — 58 grains. 

Obverse. — Bust of king to right, wearing a crown sur- 
mounted by a crescent with the glote standing in it. The hair 
is brought back and arranged in curls. Over each shoulder, a 
crescent and a fillet floating. In the field in front of the crown 
a crescent and star, and behind it, a star. On the margin to 
the left and right, and at the base of the piece, a eresoent, 
Crenetis. 

Legend, — {Kh)u{srm) in front of the face. 

Reverse, — The holy pyreum on an altar, having a personage 
on each side, facing front with one hand on a pole and the 
other on a sword. To the left of the pyreum, a star ; and to 
the right, a crescent. Gr^netis. 

Legend, — To the left, Ohehd{r) four" ; and to the right, 
the mint-monogram MB/" Merv," 
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Furdoonjee D. J. Paruck. 

SUh 3IarcJi, 1917. 

188. A CoRRECTioisr Note. 

Ill niy article No. 174 on A Gold Coin of the Basaiiian 
King Siiapur the Great.” published in the Numismatic Supple- 
iiient No. XXVIII.. some of the statements need adjusting in 
the light of the latest research, and I beg leave to correct them. 

'idle stateinent, On the death of Hormazd II (JllO A.C.), 
his natural heir was set aside by the nobles. . . . requires correc- 
tion. B^ormazd II was succeeded early in 310 A.C. by his son 
Adharnarseh, who was soon deposed, and probably slain, osten- 
sibly for his cruelty. The nobles now held the reins of power, and 
having blinded one brother of the fallen king and imprisoned 
another (Hormazd), crowmed Shapur II, the new' born (or unborn) 
son of Queen Ifra -Hormazd (310 A.O.). This queen was a 
•Jew'ess, 

The transliteration and translation of the inscription A 
of Taq-i Bostan were given after Mordtmaim (Z.D.M.G., 1880, 
p. 66) and Drouin (Les legendes des momiaies sassanides, p. 27), 
but from West (see Grundriss der Iranischen Philologie, voL II, 
p. 77 sq., where are given the transliteration and translation of 
the opening lines of some of the rock inscriptions), the greatest 
acknowledged authority on Pahiavi, I find that they should be 
corrected as follows : — 

Mazdayasn vohld Shalipuhri malkdn malha Alrdn va-An- 
trdn minO-Mtn min yazddn hareh Mazdayasn voMd Auharmazd^ 

napt vdhm NarseJii malkdn malka, Mazda-wo:rahip- 

ping excellent Shapur, king of the kings of Eran and non-Eran, 
of spiritual origin from the sacred beings, son of Mazda-ivor- 
shipping excellent Hormazd.*.... . . grandson of excellent 

Narses, king of the kings.” 

I inadvertently omitted the mention by Mordtmann 
(Z.D.M.G., 1880, p. 64, no. 263) of a gold coin of Shapur II 
similar to mine, but with a slight difference in that instead of a 
succession of dots, it bears a succession of small semicircles 
-on the obverse. 

To the 23 known gold coins of this king should be added 
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two publislied in 1889 by De Markoff in his Catalogue of Sasa~ 
Ilian coins (p. 65, no 32 ; and p. 66, no. 33). 

I will take this opportnnitj:^ to indicate a slip in my critical 
note No. 183 in the same sup j)lement on the draciime of Bistam. 
The epithet firoch on the obverse of the coins of Bistam and 
Kobad II is written firochu and not firocM. The final u is re- 
diiiidaiit as we find it also in the names Kavatu and Boranu on 
the obverse of the coins of Kobad II and Boran respectively. 
(For further comment on this redundant u, see my article 
No. 173 on APAOXt^O in the same supplement.) 

In order to facilitate the comparison of the mint-mono - 
grams nili^ and ram, mentioned in nw note No. 170 on the 
drachme of Queen Boran in the same suj)plement, I give these 
facsimiles below. Apparently they were overlooked by an 
error ill the press, and as they are of some importance I now 
repeat them. 

Nihch. 


Ram. 

Furdoonjee D. J. Paritgk. 

2^rd May, 1917. 


189. The Rare Sasanian Miht -KVI BBA or KVN BBA. 

During the reign of Bahram IV Kirmanshali (388-399 A.C.) , 
son of Shapur II Zufiaktaf (310-379 A.C.), there appeared on 
the reverse of his coins the mint-monogram KVI BBA or KVN 
BBA, which is not met with on the coins of any of the other 
Sasanian monarclis. The mint-monogram is composed of a 
few PaHavi letters forming the commencement of the name 
of a place where the coin was struck. Two drachmes are in 
the Bartholomaei collection (pi. X, figs. 12 and 13), four are 
in the cabinet of Mordtmann (Z.D.M.G., 1854, p. 59, no. 106 ; 
1880, p. 82, no. 355), and this one of mine makes a total of 
seven drachmes known of this king issued from this rare mint. ^ 

Mordtmann translates it by the royal residence,'' that 
is to say, Ctesiphon. an interpretation with which Drouin (Les 
legendes des monnaies sassanides, 1898, p. 30) seems to concur. 
De Morgan (Revue Numismatique, 1913, p. 181) on the author- 
ity of ilaiig (An Old Pahlavi-Paziand Glossary, 1870, p. 92) 


I . In. his earlier publication Mordtmann was unable to read the first 
part of the mint-monogram, though the reproduction (pi. II, no. 14) 
is quite clear. ' , 
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translates it b,y '' the gate of the roj^al residence ” ; "but lie does 
not think that we can say with anthoiity ayhether KVI BBA 
possessed a local value, or whether it applied to ail the places 
where the Court of Persia found itself and issued coins. 

Broiiin reads the mint-nionograni kam baba on the two 
specimens of the Bartlioloiiiaei colk^ction, and remarks that the 
reading appears to be certainly good. De Morgan gives the 
same reading ; but Mordtmann dihers by giving it KVN BB,A 
kavan baba. He says that the letters KVN are ver^^ distinct on 
the specimens in his possession, and that the ti’ansciiptioii in 
the illustration of the Bartholomaei coileetioii is doubtfiil. He 
believes that it is from the Zand word kava king” that kamn 
“ royal” is derived. Brouiii says that it is for the first time 
we find on the coins the word kam, which corresponds to the 
Zand kava '‘king”; and that the word remains in dirafsh-i 
kaviyani or kavan^i dirafsh ‘‘ the standard of the kings.” Here 
Droiiinis evidently at fault because dirafsli-i kmmjFm, the vene- 
rable sacred banner of the Persian empire, which Vvas taken b}^ 
the Arabs at the battle of Kadisiya, was named after the black- 
smith Kave., who raised the standard of revolt against the 
tyrant Dahak (see Noldeke, Tabari, p. 278). The Pahlav! 
word kavl corresponds to (pronounced kal) in modern Per- 
sian, the other word in Pahlavi being The Persian diction- 
ary BurJmnd Qdti says that kal signified formerly king of 
kings,” and corresponds to the Arabic expression malik al ‘wmiuh. 
The meaning of baba is “ a gate, the residence , the capital,” and 
corresponds to the Arabic word wb . The specimen in my 

cabinet, illustrated in this article, supports Mordtmami5s read- 
ing, but I differ from him in his reading on the Bartholomaei 
specimens, and am of the same opinion as Drouin. So that 
even in these seven specimens known there are two distinct 
readings, two with KVI BBA, and five with KVN BBA. 

I would suggest that the ivord kavl or kavan royal” 
applies to the fire because we find the word malkai “ royal ” 
round about the fire on the gold coins of Narses (293-303) (see 
Mordtuiami, in Z.D.M.G., 1880 , p. 43 , no. 138); Hormazd II 
(303-310) (see Drouin, in Revue Numismatiqiie, 1896, p. 162 
sq. ; and Cunningham, m Numismatic Chronicle, 1893, p. 170, 
and pi. XIII, fig. 2 ) ; and Shapur 11 ( 310 - 379 )' (see the Bartholo- 
maei collection, pi. VII, fig. 9 ; Mordtmann, op. eit., P-Ofs 
242 ; and Indian Museum Catalogue, vol. 1., pi. XXIV, fig. 
6); the Aramaic malkal being replaced by the PaMavi kavl 
or Zand kavan in the same way as the Aramaic wm fire ” 
found on the reverse of the coins of the early Sasaniaii kings 
v as replaced later on by its equivalent the true A vestie 
word for designating fire. But the suggestion has to be nega- 
tived on consideration that the mint-monograms first appeared 
on the reverse of the coins of Bahi’am IV, inscribed on the 
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riglit or left or on both, sides of the fi,re on the altar, and con.- 
tiniied to appear in the same manner on those of his successoi's 
Yezdegerd I (399-420) and Bahrain V (420-438). It was during 
the reign of Yezdegerd II (438-457) that the monogram passed 
into tile field on the right, and this usage became deiiiite till 
the €md of the dynasty, and was subseqiieiitl\’' copied on. the 
Arab draclimes. 

It is curious to note that another mint-monogram BBA , which 
is the second part of the mint-monogram iiiider discussion, first 
appeared during the reign of the same king on the reverse of 
his coins, and then on those of his successors till Firoz I (459- 
484). It is not met with on the .coins of Baiasli (484-488) ; but 
it reappears in the first reign (488-497) of Kobad I. It is found 
during the days of Jamasp (497-499) in 497 and 498, then it 
disappeared till the sixth year (536) of Khusraii I (531-579), 
and again appeared during the same reign in. 557 only to vanisli 
again. It was not till 591, at the commencement of the reign 
of Khusrau II (590-628), that theactivit\^ of this mint maiufe'^th 
itself continuously up to 636, because we find this monogiMm 
on the draclimes of ail the years. It is found for the Iasi tune 
ill 651, the 3rear of the death of Yezdegerd III (632-651), the 
last monarch of the Sasaiiian d^niasty. 

Thomas (J.R.A.S., 1850, p. 327), supporting himseif on the fact 
that the mint-monogram BBA figures on the draehines of Seiini 
and of his envoy Abdullah i\zim, is tempted to believe that it 
indicates- a town of Khorasan, perhaps Nishapur. Later on he 
(J.R.A.B., 1852, p. 390 sq.) considers that the name responds 
simply to a suburb of Merv. Mordtmami (Z.D.M.(:L, 1854, p. 12) 
after some hesitation proposes Madaiii o.r Ctesi- 

phon» and again he (Z.D.M.G., 1865. p. 396) n conciles it with 
wUif A1 Bab, the town of Tabaristan. or Bebiin, after Thomas, 
a distiiet of Merv. Finally he (Z.D.M.G., 1879, p. 114 scp, no. 2) 
b(*lic\ es that it indicates the Capital, the Itesidence." 

Perhaps BBA and KVI BBA or KVN^BBA wen* the liono- 
rilit; epitiiets applied for the most ])art to Eraiiian cdties possess- 
ing an royal palace'"; but Ctesiphon was not tin* only 

piac(* thus honoured. According to !)(* Morgan, we cannot 
take granted the hjqiothesis tlnit these wen* tlie honorific 
epithets nf a particular city, because in 67 A.H. the Ai*abshave 
inscribed on their draclimes after the Sasiinian type the mint- 
tnunogram BBA '' the gate."" This was about fortv?' ^auirs after 
the death of the last Basanian king, and theKhalifs wouhl <‘er- 
tainly not have recalled the old regime if BBA Itad signilh^d 
the Persian G-ated" De Morgan's argument that the Khalifs 
wnuld not have recalled the old regime does not seem to me to 
be strong, because .the, draohmes are after the Sasauian type, 
having ontlie reverse the fire altar albeit eoiitrarvb) tiieir newly 
founded religion, ;■ 
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On the later Arab drachmes we find a mint figuring in all 
its letters A1 Bab, which may perhaps be the city 

indicated by the monogram BBA ; because is the Arabic 
equivalent of the Pahlavi word baha. Ctesiphon should be 
rejected because towards the close of the year 636 or in 637 
the battle of Kadisiya virtually decided the fate of the Tigris 
valley, and in 638 the Arabs crossed the Tigris and fell on 
Ctesiphon. But the monogram BBA figures in 651 on the 
drachmes of Yezdegerd III. 

I think De Morgan is right when he remarks that the hono- 
rific e|)ithet BBA was attached to one of the towns in the ex- 
treme east of the empire which perhaps had struck under another 
monogram, Merv, Balkh, Mshapur and other great cities of the 
districts which appertained to the king of Persia in the year 
of his death. Unfortunately W'^e do not possess any indication 
of a definite nature for our guide as to the choice of the cit^’ or 
cities which carried these honorific epithets. 


Descriptio7i of the Draclvme. 

Metal — Silver. Weight — 63 grains. 

8ize—V. ■ Mmi—WNN BBA. 


Obverse. — The bust of king to right, wearing a crown adorned 
with ■wings and surmounted by the traditional globe. The hair 
is brought back and arranged in curls, with a fillet floating behind. 
Grenetis. 


Lege^id. — Ma^zdayasayi Vajrahran mailed, '' Mazda- worship- 
ping Bahram, king.” 

Reverse. — The holy pyreimi on an altar adorned with bands, 
ha ving on the sides two personages holding their swords upright, 
and fillets floating from their^tiaras. Grenetis. 

Legend. — On the sides, Atu{r) Varah {rdn), “ the fire of Bah- 
ram,” that is to say, the fire consecrated by the king Bahram; 
on the altar-shaft, rdst '' just” ; and to the right of the fire, 
KVN (ka/van) ancl left, BBA {baba), the residence, the 
capital,” that is to say “ the royal capital.” 

I reproduce the enlarged facsimile of the mint -monogram 
only so that it can be compared with that on the drachmes of 
the Barthohnnaei collection : — 


^ ill 


KVN BBA. 
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Furboonjee J>. J. Parifcs. 


I. 

190 . An unpublished Mint op ,AurangzSi:b. 

Mint, — Nasirabad . 

Metal. — Silver. 

Size, — -85 in. ; 21 mm., round. 

Weia:ht. — 11*45 grins. = 176 grains. 

;Date.-™-R.Y. 34.'" 

Pro veil anc e unkn o vmi . 



Obv, JRec. 

u- 

Th.is is a- very interesting coin, and ]. know of no ot.lier coins 
of ,Aiirang:zeb w,ith t. lie regnal year betaveen the and j of tlie 

word This points to its being iin, unpuliiislied eoiii. I 

<!onsiilted Mr. W, E.XL Campbell, Secretary, Coin Committee, 
IM:\, and lie agrees with, my reading of tlie mint. 

T1k-‘ place Xasirabad ■ where this coin urns minted wa,s 
apparently incdiided hi the Province of KhaiHhsslh It is still 
111 ’ existence as a' small towii nn the Pciigangu Hh'mg near 
BlmsawaL Tniportance. was probably given to h/ only during 
the last yc^ar of,E.mperor Shah Jahaiits reigii as appears froiii 
the following extract from Miintakhib-ni-iiilKai). bv Khafi 
Khfin, voL C page717 :™: 


' ^ J' . j,|yA 


W-j; 
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j ^[krh,^ ]j t3^4.a^ I 

^ 


Translation. 

'' iVccount of an event which occurred in the 27th regnal 
year of Sahib QMn-sanI (Shah Jahan) coinciding with the year 
1063 A.H. 

Mir Ahmad son of Si^^adat ^^an was honoured with the 
title of Mir Ahmad Khan and entrusted with the Faiijdari 
of Nasirabad and other places in Khandesh/' 

During the reign of x4-iirangzeb, the city of Kasirabad 
appears to have retahied its importance and remained attached 
to the Province of Khandesh as will appear from the followkig 
quotation from Maasir-ui-umra. by Nawab Sainsam-ud-daulahj 
Yol. I, page 531 : — 

l^ihl^ v^A^rsw 3 


Translation. 

And subsequently Jaiai Kakar was ax^pointed to be the 
Faujdar and Toyiildar of Nasirabad, etc. in the Province of 
JOiandesh. under the orders of Sultan Aurangzeb Bahadur.’’ 

M, A. SOBOOR. 

Note. — The coin is in bad preservation and it is somewhat 
doubtful whether the mint name is sufficiently clear to warrant 
the acceptance of an addition to the list of mhit-towns of 
Aurangzeb. The type is new, but the reading which obviously 
suggests itself is Nusratabad, and there seems hardly room for 
the ^ 45 ’ between the ‘ ^ ’ and the ‘j ’ • Nusratabad is a 
known mint and Mr. Whitehead x^ublished a coin struck at that 
place in the year 1114-47, though of a different type [P. M. G. 
No. 1945]. 

H. Nevill. 
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■ II. 

191 The Lakhnau Mint oh a oold coin oe Ahkahgzbb. 

Mint.— Lakliiia-u. 

Metal. — Gold, 

Size. — 18*6 mm. ; *75 in. ; round. 

Weigiit.— 10*96 gmis. = 169 grains. 

Date.— 1082-14/' 

Provenance unknown. 


Oh'V, 

j4 


gU 


^ . — — »... 


f -Ar 


Rev, 

^yU 







So far the only knovn gold coin of fclie Laklinaii mint 
belongs to the reign of Shah Jahan. It was described by 
Mr. H. Nelson Wridit on page 246 of the Numismatic Supple- 
ment No, XXV. 

I have now diseovei’ed in the collection of. the Cen- 
tral Mmseum, Nagpur, a gold piece of Auraiigzeb's reign minted 
at Lakhnaii and am ■accordingly glad to publish ..this latest ad- 
dition to the list of gold coins of that mint. 

M;. .a. Sitboor. 



102. A. Rare Tvbe of' I)ba.chme or SnAPfrn TL 

While the Sasauiau coins follow more or less fixed D pes. 
they <‘xhiijit a pronounced variety of legends, tlie study of 
which is a matter of continuai interest. The coins of Sliapur 
11 (3104179), from sub-varieties, are of throe main t3pes. 
In the first of these we have the fire-altar with two attendants ; 
in the second we see the altar similarly attended but with the 
addition of the fr^har issuing, from the fire ; and in the third 
the fire-altar is similar to that depicted on tlie coins of Aniesliir I. 
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having no attendant personages and filling almost the whole 
ilaii. The last type, of which coins are Imown in gold, silwer 
and copper, is considered to be very rare ; to it belong the gold 
piece described in the Numismatic Supplement No. XXVIII, 
article no. 174 and the drachme, which is the subject of this 
article. 

The main legend on the reverse of the coins of Shapur II 
is Nurn zi Shahpuhn The fire of Shapur,” Though there are 
some specimens known of the early kings on the reverse of 
which the Aramaic word nura is replaced by its equivalent 
■utur, the true ilvestic wovd for designating fire, I have not 
discovered any recorded instance of a coin of Shapur II on 
which the w^ord atur is so found. From Shapur III (383-388) 
the word nura is finally replaced by its equivalent atur on the 
reverse of the coins. 

The drachme described below" has on the reverse the legend 
Atur-i ^uiJhpuJm. Unfortunately the wnrd atur-t is damaged, 
but the first two letters are very distinct and the rest are trace- 
able without difficulty. On the strength of this reading I have 
been able to read on the reverse of a similar drachme of this 
king in the Bartholomaei collection (pi. VII, fig, 7) the legend 
Aturl zi Sluilipuhri. This drachme wus described by Mordt- 
maiin (Z.D.M.G., 1880, p. 65, no. 265), but he was unable to 
read the legend on the reverse beyond the name of the .king. 
He pronounced the legend on the obverse to be illegible, a 
remark wdiich must apply unfortunately to m 3 " specimen as 
w"eil. The meaning of both reverse legends is the same, The 
fire of Shapur.” To express the possessive use has been made 
of the letter i, the Persian izafaty in one case, while in 
the other we have the Semitic particle 2 :?, which is often em- 
ployed in Sasanian Pahlavi in the same sense. The relative zi 
is here seen approximating in use to the Persian izafat, of 
which possibly it was the origin. But the letter i preceding 
the w"ord zi is redundant, being the vowel so frequently found 
at the end of PahlaAU w"ords as ma 3 " be noticed at the end of 
the name of the king Shahpuhri. 

In connection wdth this legend I take the opportunity to 
rectifv another !*eading of Mordtmami. He {op, cit, p. 38, 
no. 128) read on the reverse of a drachme of Bahram II (276- 
293) in this cabinet, the wwds V arakran-Atruni and (op. cit., 
p. 48, no. 160) on the reverse of a drachme of Hormazd II (303- 
310) in tlie Bartholomaei collection (pL VI, fig. 5) Ohramaz- 
Atmni Hormazd the fire -w"orshipper.” This reading atrunl is 
very doubtful, for we have onty to examine the illustration of 
the Bartholomaei specimen to see that the legend might easily 
be read Atur zi Auharmaz(di) ^"The fire of Hormazd.” The 
fifth letter is unquestionably z and not as ma^/ be proved by 
comparing these letters in the words nurd zi found on tlie 
reverse of the coins on the same plate ; and as for the letters 
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a ai,ic.L f, one letter served for botli in. tiie Palilavi, of tlmt 
|■K‘riod, a fact clearly deBionstrated on the same plate hi the 
'U'ord nura. 

Descfi'ption of the dracimie. 

MetaL — Silver. Size.-—Ay\ W (light gs‘<u.ns. 

Obverse. — The bust of king to right, vveariog a niaral 
croi?ii with three points embattled, surmounted hy the tradi- 
tional globe, with the fillets of the diadem floating behind the 
head. The hah is brought back and arranged in tiowiug curls. 
A liioiistaciie and a short curly beard, an earring and a necklace 
of t^earls with jewels hi front. - Bust clothed in dress. In front 
of the face an illegible legend. The viiole device enclosed in 
a grenetis. 

lieverse, — A broad-topjied altar on tw'o-stejpped. .pedestal 
containing the holy pyreum, without attendants, as o:n coins of 
Ardeshlr 1' . Grenetis. 

Legend . — On the right of t.iie fire, reading from th.e out- 
side of t lie, piece Atur-i -‘ The fire of and on the left, reading 
from tlie inside &iak/pu]m Shapur.’' 



Fordookjee B. a , Parijck. 


9'SXpjJ 


A turn, 




I!bh 80ME R'EMARKS of XlR.vHdniVAJA'S ' AimOLES OF 

CEirmiN Mughae Mints. 

Mr. Ilodivala in his ineent. ' artieles had shed a good deal 
of new light on Mughal numismatics !>>■ his recent articles. 
The following remarks are only intended to show how far, in ni>' 
o]Hnion. the coins themselves , -corroborate or in some eases ap- 
pear to modify some of:his'-stateme.nts. 
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(1) On the Bijapur Rupees of 1901 A.H. (art. no. 167, N.S. 

XXVII).. 

The rupees of Aurangzeb struck at Eijapur corroborate 
the evidence adduced Mr. Hodivala in two ways. The 
earty issues of 1091-23 and 1091-24 (I know of none of the 
immediately succeeding years) have the mint -name without 
epithet. The later rupees, the earliest date for which as far as 
I Imow is the 31st 3 ^ear (no. 1637 in P.M.C. on which the Mjri 
date is missing) , have the epithet Daru~z.-zafar ‘ the Seat of 
Victor}^' Further the earliest type of Bijapur rupee of 1091- 
23, of which there is a specimen in the Lucknow 'Museum, ^ as 
•\reli as a half rupee I believe in the collection of Mr. H. N. 

Wright, has, the very curious reading for This 

wars probablj^^ a sli|) on the part of the Bijapuri die-cutter, as the 
rupees of 1091-24 have the ordinary 

(2) Rupees of the'Gulhcmda Mint {art. no, 168, X.8^ XXVII). 

I do not thinly that a study of the Gulkanda coins of Shah 
Jahan helps greatly to settle the date, nor do I think much 
w^eight can be attached to the supposed date on the I.M. 
specimen : for it might just as \veli be an attempt to reproduce 
an ornament. The following facts and conjectures are deriv- 
able : — , 

(1) Their style suggests an early date. 

(2) From the style also it is obvious that no coins of the 

Imperial pattern have come to light as 

(3) The small numbers extant suggest a limited issue. 

I think it at least possible that the ^ coin legend engraved 
and sent from the Court ’ may have been on a coin of another 
mint. 

In connection with the Gulkanda mint it may be interest- 
ing to notice the issues of Aurangzeb between the years 1069-1 
and 1098-31. One or two mohiirs are known, but rupees are 
ver;y common ; and all until 1098 are of very crude design. 

The first issue of i069-ahd has a peculiar obverse. 


j4 

The reverse is of the ordinary design with the mint-name 
at the top. ' d ^ \ ^ 

The next date known to me is 1071-4. This has the com- 
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iiioii obverse type of Aurangzeb with the date to left of : 
the reverse is of the ordinary type with the mint -name at the 
bottom. 

The Jdjri date 1071 is now continued on the obverse till 
1071-75 when it is replaced by 1076, which continues certainly 
to the 23rd j'car. On coins from the 24tli to the 30th year the 
Mjri date is missing : at least I have never come across a coin 
in which it cou],d be read. 

In. 1098-31R. the year of xAurang/.eb's conquest, rupees 
luiil niohurs of quite a different style were struck. Both metals 
are represented in the .British Museum, nos. 712 and 778. The}^ 
were obviously struck by Imx^erial die-cutters, and are some of 
the finest examples of his coinage : they follow the type of the 
p.receding coins except that the date is in the top line. The 
mint tvas then closed and moved to Haidarabad, since we find 
tlie earliest coins of the latter mint issuing in the folio wing year 
1099 (cl P.M.C. no. 1680). 


Synopsis of Coins of the Gtdkamla 3iint, 


A/ and M of similar design : examples of both knowai of all 
types. No Jil knowm. 

Emperor. Date, Remarks, 


Shah JahSn I. 

Aiiraagzeb. 


(1) 1069-ahd. 

(2) I071-4R-I07i-7B. 

1(3) 1076-8E--1076-23R. 

(4) ~.24E— 30R. 

(5) I098--.31E. 

1 009 A .H. Mint removed 


Early type Kalima in 3 lines 
with mint below on ob- 
verse. Issued in 1.045 ? by 
Abd-ullah Qiitb Shah. 

Mint name at top of I'evers© ; 

Mjri date to le.ft of 

on obverse. A Qutb 
issue. 

But mint-name in bottom 
line of reverse.. 

No Mjrid&tQ yet deciphered. 
Imperial issue. Same type 
as above but hvjri datij in 
top line of obverse, 
to Haidarabad ■'( Daru-l-jlhad) 


(l\) The Srinagar Mint {art, no. 177, N.S, XXVIi !}. 

Mr. Bodivaia has substantiated what i and niost Indian 
numismatists have held as most probable for a considerable 
time. Mr, Whitehead, for instance, in his Catalogue of the 


I In the B.M. there is a I rupee of— *I5E (no. 749) and a rupee of 
J075-2I (no. 755). 
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Lahore Mughal Coins, treats the Srinagar coins under ^ Kashmir/ 
although he admits an alternative locality (F.M.C. XCVI). It 
is notorious that the provenance of coins as evidence of locality 
is in general unsatisfactory ; but I think the following facts do 
help to support Mr. Hodivala’s contention, I have five times 
visited the Srinagar (Kashmir) bazaar and each time I have 
acquired specimens of Akbar’s Srinagar dams, associated usually 
with Muhammad's fuliis of Kashmir. The only other place 
where I have obtained these dams, which are not common, is 
Rawalpindi, 

( 4 ) The A^zamnagar Mint {art. no. 179, N.S. XXV 111). 

The coins of four Emperors of this mint liave_been pub- 
iished : (1) Aurangzeb, N.S. XV. § 89, no. 10 ; (Shah 'Alain Baha- 
dur, N.S. XXII, § 130, no. 1;' (3) Earrukhsiyar, N,S. XXII, 
§ 130, no. 3 and N.S. XIV, § 84, fig. II ; (4) Muhammad Shah, 

P.M,G no. 2363. 

Although three of these are assigned by Mr. Whitehead in 
his Mint List (including the Supplement) to A'zamnagar and 
two to A'za.mnagar Qokulgarh (the B.M. specimen no. 936 of Far- 
rukhsiyar is assigned to the former, and that of Dr. Taylor to 
the latter), I think that in every case the second name occurs 
in the last line whether visible on the particular coin or not, 

Mr. Hodivala’s reading of Gokak for the Kam Bakhsh coin 
(N.S. XIV, pi. 86, Fig. II) formerly read as Gokulgarh is further 
confirmed by the duplicate specimen in the Lucknow Museum, 
which I have examined. 

The question now remains whether the word in the last 
line of the A'zamnagar coins can also read Gokak. On the 
Aurangzeb coin the word is undecipherable. I think the Far- 
rukhsiyar coins might very reasonably give this reading ; 
though in the specimen reproduced in my article in N.S, XXII 
the 3 seems to be blundered. The Shah 'Alam Bahadur coin 
presents a serious difficulty, but a comparison between this and 
the coin of Muhammad in the Lahore Museum Catalogue shows 
somewhat similar lettering, and in the former it is possible that 
the up-stroke of the first ' Kaf ' may have become lost in the 
long V of 1 think therefore that Gokak is a ver}^ pro- 

bable reading for the A'zamnagar coins. 

C. J, Brown. 




6* Tlic Rauzat-ut-Taliirin* 

By H, BEVERI1DC4E, I.G.S. {retired). 

This is a general history and one which is said ^ to be 
greatly admired in the East. It begins with Adam and goes 
do\m to the beginning of the 17th Century, and nearly to the 
death of Akbar. If we take its accounts of the early times of 
Persia and India as historical, it commences at a much earlier 
period than the birth of Adam. The book was written by 
Tahir Muhammed s. Tmadu-din-Hasan of Sabzwar in Persia. 
He was in Akbar’s service and began to wTite his history in 
1011 A.H. 1602-3. He is the Kw’ajagi Tahir of the Akbarnama 
III, 423, Bib. Ind. edition, who carried a message to the Khan 
Kharian Abdu-r-Rahim. This was in the 28th year, .992 
(A.D. 1584). 

The word Rauzat, when read without the td^ is a chrono- 
gram of the commencement of the work, for it yields hj ahjad 
the date 1011, viz. ra 200, 6, zM 800, and te 5, and the 

whole title Rauz a t-ut -Tallinn may be rendered as the Garden 
of the Pure.’’ Perhaps the author also intended that it might 
convey the meaning of Tahir’s Monument.” The *work is 
noticed in Elliot and Dowson’s History of India, VI, 195 (Sir 
Henri’ Elliot’s Bibliographical Index to the Historians of Muh. 
India, Calcutta 1849, should also be consulted). It contains 
extracts in Persian from the Rauzat. See Chapter XXVI, p. 
298, also in Rieu’s Catalogue of Persian MSS. in the British 
Museum, Vol. I, 119, and in Ethe’s Catalogue of the Bodleian 
Persian MSS. There is also, as Rieu has pointed out, a short 
notice in the St. Petersburgh (now Petrograd) publication, the 
Melanges Asiatiques V. 119. This is by M. Veiiamlnof-Zernof, 
who obtained his copy at Orenburgh. It originally appeared 
in the Bulletin, and is dated April 1864. The Rauzat is not a 
common manuscript, and owing to its great size, few, if any, 
copies are complete. Fraehn included it among the desiderata 
in his Indications Bibliographiques. 

The B,M. copy is Or. 168, and contains 700 large folios. 
On folio 146 the date given is 1046, and on folio 583^ the date 
is 1045 (1635-6). There is also in B.M. MS. Add. 6541 an ex- 
tract which contains the preface (wanting in Or. 168), and the 
elaborate table of contents. It is quite a modern extract, be- 
ing dated Masulipatam 1783. There is also, as Rieu has men- 
tioned in his Additions and Corrections^ Cat. Vol. Ill, p. 1080^ 


^ Apparently this rests on Major Stewart’s authority. See his Cata- 
logue of Tippu Sultan’s Library. 
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a MS. Vol. of exkacts' which, contains the chapter on' the Islands 
■of Bengal, which is wanting in other- copies. The MS. is' Or. 
1762, and the pages are 175-190. Other copies are noticed in 
Elliott and Dowson, I.O. page 197, and' I hawe a* copy wMch I 
obtained in liidia some sixteen 'years agoJ' It is a large voliiiiie 
of 198 folios and is in vmions ha'ndmdti'iigs, some parts in 
Sliikast and some in Nastaliq. The folios were disarranged and 
the whole MS. is iiinch' dilapidated. It wa'iits the preface and 
the table of . contents, and several chapters are missing. It 
probably belongs to the 17th Century. There is no name of 
any copyist. The folios are 13 by 7 inches and are longer than 
those of the B.M. Or. 168, there being 33 lines against the 21 of 
the B.M. copy. The number of words in each line is about tlie 
same in both. It had been carefully patched in India by a 
former owner, but this has not prevented the disarrangement. 
Thus (before rearrangement) it began vith an account of the 
four yugs of the Hindus though this really belongs to division 
(qisin) 4 of the work, and appears at p. 426 of tlie B.M. copy. 
The earliest page of the work, as it exists in my copy, is marked 
38, and corresponds to p. 49^ (last line) of Or. 168. It relates 
to the last occurrences of the reign of Zohak. Thus, my copy 
vaults the few pages descriptive of the patriarchs, and 34 or 35 
pages of the early history of Persia, that is, of the history of 
Persia fo'om its first king, Kaiomiirs do\^m to the conquest by 
the Arabs. On the other hand, the chapter is, with the excep- 
tion Just noticed, very full in my copy, and occupies 125 folios 
(38 to 162). There are many lacunae and some undecipherable 
pages, but still it is the best preserved portion of the MS. 
Thi>s is fortunate, for, with the exception of the quotations, with 
comments and variations, from Babur’s Memoirs, which occur 
in the Chapter a])out Sultan Husain of Herat, this early Persian 
history is, I thmk, the most valuable part of the Raoxat. For 
it is not merely a prose rendering of Firdausi’s Shahnama ; 
much of it is taken from a rarer work, the Garshaspnama, whicli 
is Hn]>pose<l to be by Firdausi’s teacher, Asad! (perhaps the 
AsadI the 2nd, who was the son of Asadi the 1st). There are 
in it lengthy aceoimts of Garshasp’s (or Karshasp) victories in 
(\‘ylon jiiul Africa.., and of the sayings and doingvS of the 8hahs 
of Kabul. The first line of my copy, formerly marked folio 38, 
and now marked 1, and which corresponds to the last line of 
folio 49 of tlie B.M. , is a portion of the resolutions and counsels 
of a Shah of Kabul whom the B.M. copy calls Alwaj Shah. 
Ndicleke regards the Garshaspnama — which records the exploits 
of C^arshisp, who w'as of Sistan, and an ancestor of Zal and 


I Them is a copy of the Eamat T. in the Bodleian. It was sold to 
Sir Qor© Ouseley by Captain Bow in 1765, and is now among the Onseley 
MSS. I have not been able to ©xamin© it, but my Mend, Mr. Vincent 
Smithy tells me that it is a dn© MS. and Is a thick folio and well bound in 
calf. 
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Rustiiin^ — ^as pure fiction, but it seems that this was not MohFs 
opinion, and may we not hold that at least the names of the 
Kabul Shahs are historical ? 

Tahir states that he is indebted for this part of his book 
to Maulana Taqiu<l-din of Shushtar, who rendered the Sliah’- 
iiama (in which name the Garshaspnama seems included) into 
prose at the request of Akbar. (See Bada^yuni III, 206, and 
Tabaqat, A, p. 404, Newai K. lithograph). Badayuni speaks of 
Taqi as a new’ servant of Akbar and as having recently turned 
the Shahnania into prose, and as having thereW made silk into 
cotton. (The Shahnama w^as one of the wmrks that used to be 
read out to Akbar). Taqi w'-as a great friend of Tahir, and 
when he lost heart and gave up the work on Akbar’s death, he 
begged his friend Tahir (as I understand the |)assage) to arrange 
his papers and to continue the translation. This mention of 
Akbar as ordering a prose translation of the Shahname; is an 
interestmg fact which Abul Fazl does not mention in the A3'in. 

The chapter also contains a prose rendering by the author, 
of the Bahmannama which, according to him, w’as written by 
Maulana Mas'aud Majdud, a sister’s son of Firdausi. Bahinan 
w^as a king of the Kaiyanian djmasty and w’as the son of Isfan- 
diyar, and the grandson of Gashtasp. He is Imow'm by the name 
of Ardishir Darazdast, the Artaxer|:es Longimanus of the 
Latins, and is supposed to be the Ahasuerus of the Bible. Bieu 
states that the Bahmannama was written about 495 a.h. or a.d. 
1102, ten years after the death of Malik Shah. (See the Supple- 
ment to Rieu’s Catalogue of Persian MSS. for accounts of copies 
of the Garshaspnama and the Bahmannama). It is noticeable 
that Tahir in the first part of his work calls himself the son of 
Sultan 'Ahi S. HajI Muh Ahmad Hasan ‘Imadu-d-din ; else- 
where he calls himself the son of Hmadu-d-din. (See liis ab- 
stract of the Mahabharat). A fly-leaf in my copy also calls the 
author the son of Hmadu-d-dln SabzwarL and another note on 
the same fly-leaf calls the Rauzat Sair Haft Jqiim ” 1 Pos- 
sibly twm l^ihirs were concerned with the authorship of the 
Rauzat, just as two Asadls are said to have had to do wdth the 
Garshaspnama. 

The Rauzat has five Qisma, ox Divisions, and these are 
subdivided into Chapbers, hab, and sub-chapters, fad. There 
are also smaller subdivisions such as firq and tabaqat. The con- 
tents of all the qisms, bahs, and fasls are accurately stated in 
Rieii’s monumental Catalogue, Vol. I. But there is a clerical 
error in the number of the first page of the early history of 
Persia. It should be 15^ or 16^ and not 166. The three main 
subdivisions of qism one are : 1st, Patriarchs and prophets ; 2nd, 
the history of Persia jfrom the earliest times down to the 
Muhammadan Conquest (the chapter ends wdth the putting 
to death with torture of Mahayi Surx, the Governor of Sistan, 
who betrayed Yazdejird) ; 3rd, the history of the kings of Arabia. 
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The' chapter on the patriarchs . and .prophets is very, short, and 
is wanting in mj copy. It also wants the preface and the elabo- 
rate table of contents, and the .history of the kings of Arabia. 
As elsewhere stated, it also - wants the beginning of the early 
history of Persia. Qism II containing the history of the first 
four Khalifa, etc., in four chapters, is also wanting, or almost 
entirely wrrnting in my copy,. Qism III in seven chapters, 
■dealing with Chingiz K. and his ancestors and descendants, is im« 
perfect in my copy, but it has the important extract about 
Shahrukh’s embassy to China. Several of the various babs of 
the Rauzat are very short in the original work. For instance, 
the account of Timur begins at his 25th .year, and occupies a 
very few pages. - ■ .That on. the Ottoman' kings is also very short. 
The qism also contains a long account of ^Abdullah K Uzbeg 
and his son ^Abdul-Momin. Qism IV contains Hindu Tradi- 
tions and extracts from the Mahabliarat. It seems to be com- 
plete in my copy, but many pages are injured, and some are, I 
think, hopelessly disarranged. Qism V has four babs, largely 
taken from Nizamu-d-din. They deal with the Muhammadan 
kings of Ilindustan, that of Akbar’s reign being especiallj? full. 
But bab 3, the selected verscvS of poets and Amirs, is wanting in 
my copy. The chapters on provincial kings do not seem to 
contain anything that is novel. 

My copy, as also the B.M. Copy Or. 168, ends the 4th 
Qism with the story of the marriages of Kamdeo and two bro- 
thers with three daughters of Rajah Vajranab. The Rajah was 
a devotee of Brahma, and, through his favour, was made secure 
ill his city of Vajrapura, no stranger being allowed to enter it. 
He abused his position, and t^Tannised over his subjects, and 
they complained to ELrishna. His son Kamdeo learnt that tlie 
Rajah's daughters disapproved of their father’s conduct, and 
wanted to become emancipated b}' marriage. A gardener’s wife 
used to bring them daily necklaces of flowers, and Kamdeo 
and his two brothers, being magicians, disguised themselves as 
blackbees, and were taken into the palace along with the Hov - 
ers. The daughters put on the necklaces, and as soon as the 
gardener's wife had retired, the three bees reassumed their maii- 
form, and married the princesses. Then Krishna besieged 
the city, and Kamdeo and his farothers came out of the jjalace 
and killed the Rajah, etc. The last words of p^ 523* of B.M* 
Or. 168 are u sipah khud uz Mmr baramida dastha ba sallz u 
awez kmMda, and the catchword is Majah tabahkdr. My copy 
c-arries the story a few lines further down than the B.M. copy 
and tells of the killing of the Rajah, and of the marriage of his 
fourth daughter. After this, there are words announcing that 
tlie author has completed this section (qmn) of his book. 

The first provincial, or local, Indian dynasty noticed in the 
Raui^at is that of Sind.' It is bdb 4th of qism 5th, and in this 
baby or chapter, Sind is fml (sub-chapter) I. And here I have 
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to notice sometlimg extraordinary in the way of comiting the 
folios. They proceed by tens, though they are consecutive ; 
thus after 743 the next page is numbered 753, the next 763, 
the next 773, and so on. Sind begins on 833, and the next page 
is numbered 843 instead of 834, and the next is 853 instead of 
(835), and so on. The account of the kings of Multan follows 
that of Sind, at the reverse of what is marked as folio 843, 
then Kashmir follows (fasi 3) on folio 863^, Then, Gujarat 
(fasl IV), then Malwa (fasl V), then, kings of the Deccan, then 
Jaiinpur, beginning with Khwaja Jahan, and finally Bengal. 
But the last pages are very dilapidated. The chapter on the 
Islands of Bengal is wanting in my copy. It is very insuffi- 
ciently represented in Or. 168. As pointed out by Dr. Rieu, it 
is fully given in Or. 1762, pp. 175-190. Tahir says he got his 
information from Khwaja BSqlr Ansari who had been long in 
Bengal as a bakhsM, and had written a book on the .subject. 
Tahir describes Geylon, Gooch Behar, Assam, Tipperah, etc., 
mentions Tsa Khan, and has a long account of king Sebastian’s 
unfortunate expedition to Morocco. He also mentions how he 
himself went to Goa in 987, 1579, on a mission from Akbar,. 
He was a year in Goa, waiting for the Spanish Viceroy. He 
has some disparaging remarks about the Portuguese, accusing 
them of dirty habits, and of not bathing, though dressing well. 
But he says they do not rob Muh. ships like the English. Seb- 
astian was killed 4th August, 1578, and Philip II. became king 
of Portugal in 1580. 

The Rauzat has m Qism V an account of the Lodi kings 
of India; and it has lives of Babur and Humayun. 

(The only thing new in Tahir’s account of Babur is that he 
tells us the scene of Babur’s exploit in running along the ram- 
parts of a fort, carrying a man under each armpit. Tahir says 
that this was in the Kabul Fort. Nizamu-d-din also tells this 
story, but he does not specify Kabul, nor does Ferishta. Ni- 
zamu-d'din, p. 193 of the Newal Kishore lithograph, adds an- 
other .feat, viz. that Babur used to jump on the battlements 
with doublerheeled boots on and run along them (ba moza du 
pashna bar hangar -hm qaM jasta mldawldand). The Rauzat 
seems also to say that tAbdu-r-Rahim made the translation, not 
of his own motion, but in consequence of orders from Akbar). 

The life of Humayun is fuller than that in Nizamu-d-din’s 
Tabaqat Akbari, and in one place it contradicts both him and 
Abul Fazl. The latter two writers say that Tardi Beg refused 
to furnish a horse for Miriam MakanI (he had done so once be- 
fore) when she wished to go of! through the desert to Persia. 
Tahir on the other hand ssljb that Tardi Beg’s groom brought 
a horse for M. MakanI, and that she came out from her tent in 
great agitation, and mounted and rode after her husband. 
Tahir also gives one or two particulars about Humayun’s death, 
which are not in the other histories. He says Humayun fell 
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V /rhe' aiithor occasionally refers to , himself and Ms family. 
Thus, In his notice of the poets of Akbar’s Court (wanting in 
m.y copy) he mentions as one of them his elder brother Khwaja 
Sultan Muhammad and quotes- one -or two- of his versep. See 
B.M. copy Or. 168 p. 579^ Under' the 2Sth year of Akbar’s 
reigiig p. 5-47 of do. year 992, A.n. (1584), he says that he -him- 
self was sent from Pattan in Gujarat with an important message 
to the Khan-Khanan. He travelled with great expedition, go- 
ing by Jalaur, and arriving at Mirtha in seven days. He re- 
turned with the Khan-Khanan from Ajmir, and the latter short- 
ly afterwards (January 1584) . gained his great ^victory over 
Mozaffar Gujarati near Ahmadabad. It is to this deputation 
of Tahir that Abul Fazl refers in the Akbarnama, as has already 
been mentioned. Tahir on the same occasion incidentally men- 
tions that his soil (?) Khwaja Tmadu-d-din Hasan was ap- 
pointed to be superintendent of the mart of Cambay. 

According to the B.M. copy Or. 168 and the extracts in 
Or. 1762 it was Tahir’s father who got this appointment, but 
my copy was walacl and not walid. At p. 547^' of B.M. copy 
l^hir speaks of accompanying Abu Turab to Mecca, when the 
latter went to distribxite gifts to the Sharif s there. In the 50th 
year of Akbar’s reign he went from Agra to Burhanpur to in- 
quire into the circumstances of the death of Prince Daniel. 
Bleu says this was in 1013, but as Daniel died at Burhanpiir in 
the middle of the last month of 1013, Tahir can hardly have 
got his appointment, and have left Agra till 1014. Finally we 
learn from a statement in page 788 of Rieu’s catalogue that 
Tahir went to Lahore in attendance on Sultan Kharram (Shah 
Jahan) in 1015 to wait upon Jahangir. Tahir seems a common 
name for there are several persons of that name mentioned in 
the Akbarnama and in Jahangir Memoirs. There is a Tahir 
mentioned in Humayun’s time, who was a Sadr or high judicial 
officer, and was sent on an embassy to Shah Hasan Arghiin, 
Akbarnama I. 363, and there was a Tahir Muhammad Mir 
Faraghat who was sent along with Riistum Khan in the 8th 
year of Akbar to procure the release of Kh\¥aja ]\Iiiazzam\s 
wife. Tahir calls himself in one passage the humblest of 
Akbar’s servants, and a Khanazad (houseborn slave), 

- .'Note. 

Rieir s reference to 787^' is to his catalogue. There w'e have 
an account of Add. MSS. 8893, Article II, which is a facsimile 
of a Persian inscription, at Delhi, of Tahir’s, stating that lie 
and Mb Wo sons ' visited Delhi and the saint’s tombs there on 
1st Rabi al awwai 101 ; the last figure is wanting, and Dr. Rieu 
fills it up by 5, and probably this is right for Tfahir says in the 
inscription that he was there in attendance on Sultan Kharram 
(Shah Jahin), and we know, as stated by Rieu, that Sultan 
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Kharraiii waited on his father at Lahore on 13 E/abi-al-akhir 
1015. But perhaps the visit refers to 1014 and an earlier' visit 
of Shah Tahir, for we know^ that Tahir was in Delhi in 1014, 
See the Asar-al-Sanadid of Saiyid Ahmad, from an account of 
the tomb of Amir Khusrau, p. 41, No. 33 of this ed. of 1895 (the 
No. 38 of Dr. Bieu, whose edition was the Delhi one of 1854). 

On the same page there is an inscription by Mahdi Khwaja ; 
presumably the young man whom Nizamud-din calls Babur's 
soii-indaw. But it may be the Mahdi Khwaja who was Babur's 
brother-in-law, and the husband of Khanzada Begam. 

Apparently it must have been on a second visit of Abu- 
turab to Mecca that Tahir accompanied him, for the first visit 
was in 985. He came back, in 987, with the Holy Stone. It 
was in the 24th year, 987 (1579), that Tahm seems to have gone 
to Mecca. Perhaps he only w^ent a.s far as Surat. The Tahir 
of Akbarnama III, 218^ seems to be the author. The Mir Fara- 
ghat of the 9th year cannot be the author, for Nizamu-d-din, 
from wliose book Tahir borrows, speaks of this Mir Faraghat as 
having died. 



7v The Tattva-cmtamani — a most advanced work on: 

Hindu Logic* 

Summarised in English hy MahImahopIdhyIya Satis Chanbra 
V lDYABHBSANA, M.A.. Ph.B., M.E.A.S., F.A.S.B. 

Introduction. 

Importance of the Work. 

The Tattva-cintamani a thought-jewel of truth ”) other- 
wise known as Pramana-cintamani (“a thought -jewel of valid 
knowledge/’), of which a short summary in English is given 
in the following pages, was written by a Brahmana logician 
of Mithila named Gahgesa Upadhyaya. It introduces a new 
era in the development of Logic in India and is justly reckoned 
as the first work on the Modern School of Hindu Logic. In 
modern India Sanskrit scholarship is not considered of any 
worth unless it is attended with a knowledge of the Tattva- 
cintamani or at least a portion of it. The study of this work 
develops to an enormous extent the discursive faculty in. the 
reader and enables him to argue with hair-splitting distinctions 
and subtleties. 

The book, since its first composition in the 14th century 
A.D., has been a subject of close study by the Pandits of Mithila, 
and about the middle of the 15th century its study was intro- 
duced into Bengal by Vasudeva Sarvabhauma who had been 
educated in the academies of Mithila. Since 1503 a.d., when 
the university of Navadvipa was established, the Tattva-cinta- 
mani has been a most favourite subject of study in Bengal 
through the endeavours of the famous Raghunatha Siromani 
and others. Gradually the book was introduced into Madras, 
Maharastra and Kasmira, and in a couple of centuries it be- 
came known all over India. The influence of this epoch-mak- 
ing book can be traced in the works on almost all the branches 
of Sanskrit learning that have appeared during the last five 
hundred years. Unfortunately no attempt has yet been made 
to present the contents of the work in English, Bengali, Hindi 
or any other modern language, perhaps on account of the be- 
wildering abstrnseness of its style and thought. 

Commentaries on the Work. 

The popularity of the Tattva-cintamani is attested in un 
mistakable terms by the numerous commentaries, sub-commen 
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taries aacl giosses that' have gromi around the book since' its 
first ap|)earance in the 14th century a.d. The text of the work 
covers about 300 pages, but its expository treatises extend over 
40,000 pages. The following list enumerates some of the ex- 
pository treatises : — ■ 

Text. 

1. Tattva-cintaniani by Gaiigesa. 

Commentaries. 

2. Tattva-cintamani-prakasa by Rucidatta. 

3. Tattva-cintamani-aloka by Paksadhara Misra. 

4. Tattva-cintamani-didhiti by Raghunatha Siromani. 

5. Tattva-cintamaiii-rahasya by Mathuranatha. 

6. Tattva-cintamani-dlpanl by Krsna-Kanta. 

7. Tattva-cintamani-tika by Kaxiada Tarkavagisa. 

Sub '‘Commentaries. 

8. Aloka-sara-manjari by Ehavananda. 

0, Aloka-darpana b 3 ^ Mahesvara Thakkura, 

10. Aloka-kan^koddhara by Madhusudana Thakkura. 

11. Aloka-rahasya by Mathurtoatha. 

12. Didhiti-vyakhya-vivecana by Rudra Nya^arvacaspati. 

13. Didhiti-tippanI by Jagadis'a. 

14. Bidhiti-tlka by Gadadhara. 

15. Didhiti-saramanjari by Bhavananda. 

Glosses. 

16. Bhavanandi-vyakhya b}* Mahadeva Pandita. 

17. Kalisankarl-patrika by Kallsahkara. 

IS. Candri-patrika by Candra Narayana, 

19. Raudri-patrika by Rudra Narayana.^ 

etc., etc., etc. 


i The Sanskrit text of Tattva-cintamani (no. 1 ) with the commentary 
of Mathuranatha called Tattva-cintamani-rahasya (no. 5) has been pub- 
iished by the Asiatic Society of Bengal under the editorship of M.M. 
KamSkhya Hatha TarkavSgi^a. The fedhiti-tippani by Jagadi^a called 
Jagadis^I (no. 13) has been published in the Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series 
under the editorship of Pandita Soma HStha Upadhyaya. The Tattva- 
cintamani-didhiti by BaghunStha Siromani (no, 4) is also available pn 
print. The Tattva-cmtSmani-dipani by Kysna-Kanta ( 110 . 6 ), DldMti- 
eSramafijari by Bhavananda (no. 16), and Didhiti-tika by Gadadhara 
(no. 14), were entrusted to Pandita Prasanna Kumara Tarkanidhi, M.M. 
Guru Charan Tarkadar4anatirtha and M.M. JadunStha Sarvabbauma 
respectively, for publication in the Bibliotheca Indica Series of Calcutta. 
A portion of the last work has also been printed in the Sistra-muktSvalf 
Series of Madras. 
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The Tattva-cintamaniu 

Author of the Work. 

The Tattva-cintamani is the immortal work of Gahgesa, 
also called Gangesvara, surnamed Upadhyaj^a, who w'as a Mai- 
thila Braiimana. He was born in a village named Karion on 
the banks of the river Kamala twelve miles south-east of Bar- 
bhanga. It is said that Gahgesa while young was altogether 
illiterate. He propitiated the goddess Kali, on the cremation 
ground adjacent to his uncle’s house, and acquired from her, as 
a boon, deep erudition in the science of Logie. 

Gahgesa mentions the name of Sivaditya Misra,^ the well- 
known author of Saptapadarthi, and makes frequent quotations 
from Ratna-kosa,^ which is a work on the Vaisesika philo- 
sophy. Nothing is definitely known about the Gaiida Miina- 
ihsaka^ or Sn'kara^ mentioned by him. Gahges£^ rnust have 
flourished after 1093-1150 a.b., the period when Ananda Suri 
and Amaracandra Suri,^ whose opinions he has quoted, flour- 
ished. As he criticises the Khandana-khanda-khadya he must 
have been posterior also to Sri Harsa who lived in Kanauj in 
the Court of King Jayacandra in li86 a.d.® The latest date 
that can be assigned to Gahgesa is 1556 a.d., wdien, according 
to the Bhanukha inscription,*^ Mahesa Thakkura, brother of 


!• Vide Tattva-cintamani, Pratyaksa Khanda, p. 830. 

2 The Ratnakosa, a work on Vaisesika philosophy, has been quoted 
not only by Gahgesa in the Tattva-cintamani (6abda khanda, akhayta- 
vada, p. 830, and aiiurnana khanda, p. 885) but also by Vardhamana in 
the Nyaya-kusumanjali and by Kaghunatha ^iromani in the Anumana- 
didhiti. Glosses on Ratnako^a are said to have been written both by 
Hari Rama and Gadadhara, This Ratnako^a is different from the Ad- 
vaita-ratna-ko^a — a work on the Vedanta phiiosphy by Akhandananda — 
as well as from the Pramoya-ratna-ko^a, a work on Jaina phiiosphy by 
Candraprabha Suri (1102 a.d.). 

3 Vide Tattva-cintamani, ^abda khanda, 4abda pranianya vada, p. 88. 

^ Vide Tattva-cintamani, 4abda khanda, Jati 5akti vada, p. 569. 

5 Vide S. C. Vidyabhusana’s Indian Logic : Medieval School, pp 47- 
48, Ananda and Amaracandra , nicknamed as Vyaghra ^i^uka and Simha- 
^Si^iika, have been referred to by Gahgesa in the Tattva-cintamani under 
simha-vyaghrokta-Iaksana of Vyapti. 

tJ Khandana-khanda-khadya is quoted in the Tattva-cintamani, Anu- 
mana-khanda, p. 233, Bibliotheca Indica series. For Sri Harsa and Jaya- 
candra , see the Indian Antiqxiary, 1911-12, Pracma-lekhamala, nos. 22-23 ; 
and B.B. B.A.S. of 1875, p. 279. Jayaohandra was killed by Sahabuddin 
Ghori in 1194 a.d. 

1 The inscription is found on a stone-slab attached to a well at the 
village Dhanukha near Janakapnra in Barbhanga. It runs thus : — 

wm: WwTfit ' 

srr% 'OTgw’J 

The ^aka 1478 referred to her© corresponds to 1556 a.d. That MahetSa 
Thakkura was a brother of Bhagrratha !phakknra appears from the open- 
ing lines of the BravyaprakMiki by the latter. ^ 
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Bhagiratlia Tiiaklmra, , th^ well-known author of a siib-com- 
iiientary on the Tattva-cintamani, lived. Considering that in 
the succession' of the generations of pupils Bhagiratlia Thak- 
kiira wm seventh in descent''^ from Gahgesa Upadhyaya, and 
'allowing an. average life of thirty years for each generation, we 
may assume that Gahgesa lived- 180 years before 'Bhagiratlia, 
that is, about the year 1376 A.D. 

• Those who maintain that .Gamgesa dived in the fourth 
quarter of the 12th century a. n., base their conclusion on the 
alleged mention of Vardhaiimna,^ son of Gahgesa; in the Sar- 
vadar4ina»sarhgraha in the 14th century a.d., and upon a curi* 
ous interpretation of the expression ‘‘Sakabda la saiii 1509 ”^ 
occurring ill a manuscript of Paksadhara Misra’s commentary 
on Gahgesa’s Tattva-ointamani. Nowthe verse ontlie authority 
of which Vardhamaiia is alleged to have been mentioned in the 
Sarvadarsana-sarngraha is obviously an interpolation, and the 
expression '‘Sakabda la sam 1509/' written in very modern 
characters, refers in my opinion not to Laksmana samvat 159 
coiTesponding to 1278 a.b., but to saka year 1509 correspond- 
ing to 1587 A.T)., the word “la saiii” being either redundant or 
s,ignifying simply a year. In fact if Gahgesa had been older 
tliim the author of the Sarvadarsana-samgraha, his work would 
have been reviewed, or at any rate referred to, in it. 


i Gange^a 
Vardhamaiia 

:',r. ^ 

Yajfiapati 
Hari Misgra 
Paksadhara 


Vasadeva Bucidatta Caadrapatl (?) 

! 

, , . Mahefe Thakkura ' Bhagiratim Thakfeiira 

A pup'i! , 

■ Bhai^anatha ■ 
Ankara .MMra ■ 

Vide M. M. Chakravarfel’s History of J^avy-nySya, tJ.A.S.B. for 
1915, p. 265 ; Bajeadra Hath Giiose’s Vyapti paficaka. Introduction, 
p. 23. 

^ Ftde Sarvadarfena samgraha, chapter on Paniiiiya dariSana. 

4 (Pratyakaaloka), which is a commentary on G-ahgefe’s 

Tattva-cintamapi by Paksadhara Mi§ra, was, according to its colophon, 
copied in the »aka year 1509 (corresponding to 1587 a.b.) and not in the 
Laksmana gathvat 150 (corresponding to 1278 as the date contained 
in the colophon* runs thus II ^ ^ 

n 
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The Text, 

Booh 1. 

— Perception. 

Tlie Tattva-cintamani is divided into four books dealing 
respectively wit}i(l) Perception (Pratyaksa), (2) Inference (Ann- 
mana), (3) Comparison (Upamana), and (4) Verbal testimony 
(Sabda) , wliicli are tbe four means of deriving valid knowledge. 
The first book, which treats of perception, opens with a stanza 
saluting God Siva. 

Invocation of Blessings. 

Salutation is offered to Siva to invoke his blessings., The 
invocation is of three kinds, viz, bodily, vocal, and mental. The 
bodily invocation consists in salutating a deity, the voeal in 
reciting, the eulogy of the deity, and the mental in meditating 
on him. ,1' All polite people,'’ says Gange^a, ‘ 'must observe 
the decorum, of invoking blessings , if they wish to bring their 
wotk to a successful completion.'' ■Though we do not find , any 
explicit text ill the^ Veda enjoining invocation of blessings, yet 
from the laudable practice''of good people we can easily infer 
the implicit existence of such a text. It should be stated that 
the invocation of blessings is not the immediate cause of the 
completion of a work but , is the,' ■means of removing obstacles 
which beset the work. In the', case, of an atheist finishing his 
ivork siiecessfnlly without any invocation of blessings, we are 
to suppose that there were no obstacles in his way, or that he 
performed the invocation in his previous life. The case of a 
theist invoking blessings and yet failing to finish his ivork, is 
explained on the supposition that he encountered enormous 
obstacles which his feeble invocation could not remove. The 
Kaclambari, which opens with a profuse invocation of blessings, 
furnishes an illustration of a work remaining unfinished, owing 
to ,' the,, enormity of obstacles 'in' its way. 

The Validity of Knowledge. 

In determining the true meaning of “ pram,ana " (the means 
^ , of valid knowledge) one must iiiider- 

rama know- stand the true meaning of the word 

^ * '"'prama'' (valid knowledge), Prama 

or valid knowledge is the knowledge of a thing as it is — it is 
the knowlege of the generic nature as abiding in its own 
subject (that is, abiding in every one of its individual embodi- 
ments). For instance, to know a.piece of silver to be as such, 
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is valid knowlege inasmuch as silverness ^ wMcii is a generic 
nature, really abides in the individual silver which is its subject. 

Tw^o questions arise here.: (1) whence is the validity of 

knowledge derived , and (2.) , how are we 
_ How IS valid knowledge conscious of the' validity ? To the first 

question the Mimamsakas reply by say- 
ing' that knowledge derives its validity from its own general 
grounds (or causes). As to the second question they say that 
fcowledge is self-evident, that is the very grounds, out of which 
arises consciousness of knowledge, produce' also the conscious- 
ness of its validity, and this consciousness of validity prompts 
us to activity. 

Gaffgesa opposes the first reply by saying that if the valid- 
ity of knowledge were derived from the general groiiiids of 
knowledge itself , then invalid knowledge ivould have been iden- 
tical with valid knowledge. The second reply is also opposed 
on the ground that if we were conscious of the validity of 
knowledge along with our consciousness of knowiedge itself, 
there could not have arisen in us doubt with regard to the valid- 
ity of any kind of knowiedge specially in the uiihabitual 
condition. But there often arises in us knowledge of a dubious 
character, and the Mimamsakas cannot satisfactorily explain 
the production of this dubious knowiedge or doubt. If there is 
consciousness of knowiedge there is, according to them, along 
with it a consciousness of its validit}^ wiiich leaves no room for 
doubt; and if, on the other hand, there is no consciousness of 
knowiedge, there cannot arise any consciousness of its dubious- 
ness. Hence Gange& concludes that the validity of knowiodge 
is not derived from its general grounds (or causes) . It is accord- 
ing to him derived through its special cause called instrument. 
The general grounds of knowlege are the unio!i of the tactual 
surface with the mind and that of the latter w'itli the soul, while 
the special causes are different. The special cause of ]3erception 
is the intercourse of a sense-organ with its object wdtlioiit any hin- 
drance, that of inference is consideration (or the knowledge of 
premisses), that of comparison Is the knowledge of simibirity, 
and that of verbal testimony is the knowledge of consistency. 
Our knowledge of colour, for instance, is valid if there Is the 
contact of our eye with the colour without any hindrance. 
Gahgesa further observes that our consciouvsriess of the valid- 
ity of a particular knowiedge does not arise from our conscious- 
ness of the particular knowiedge itself, but from a different 
source, viz, inference from the fruitful correspondence between 
our knowledge (idea) and the activity prompted by it. ‘'This 
knowiedge (idea),” Ksays he, is valid because it Is conducive to 
i,iictivity w^hich is fruitful ; whatever is not conducive to activity^ 
wiiich is fruitful, is not valid knowiedge.” Suppose, for instance,' 
a person cognises from distance a white thing to be a piece of 
silver. His knowledge will be valid if it harmonises with his 
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actual experience when he approaches the piece of silver. Our 
consciousness of the validity of a particular loiowledge arises 
therefore from our consciousness of the fruitful correspondeiice 
or harmony between the particular knowledge (idea) and the 
activity which it leads to. 


Aprama, anyathahhyati, 
hhrama, or invalid know- 
ledge. 


^Tfd: 1 

Invalid Knowledge. 

Gahgesa sajm that invalid knowledge or error, in Sanskrit 
aprama, anyathahhyati or hhrama,^ is 
the knowledge (experience) of a thing 
as it is not — it is the laiowledge 
(experience) of a generic nature which 
does not abide in its owm subject but which abides in the sub- 
ject of another generic nature. For instance, to know a pearl 
to be a piece of silver is invalid knowledge inasmuch as the 
generic nature ‘'silverness'’ does not abide here in the piece of 
silver which is its own subject, but abides in a pearl which is 
the subject of another generic nature, viz. pearlness. 

The Mimaihsakas (Prabhakaras) do not admit invalid know- 
ledge or error. All Imowledge, accord- 
How is activity, and as such 

prompts us to activity. In the case of 
a person who takes a pearl to be a piece of silver by saying 
“this is silver,” we should bear in mind that he acquires the 
knowledge of “this” (pearl) through perception and that of 
“silver” through recollection. But he, owing to some defect, 
is not conscious of the distinction between “ this ” (pearl) and 
“ silver,” that is, between “perception ” and “ recollection ” ; and 
this non-conscioushess of distinction leads him to activity. 

Gahgesa opposes the Mimaihsakas by saying that the non- 
consciousness of distinction cannot account for the activity to 
which the person is prompted. There are here, according to the 
Mlmaiiisakas, grounds for activity, counter-activity and non- 
activity. The knowledge of “ silver,” for which the person is 
solicitous, must cause in him an activity while the knowledge 
of “this” (pearl), for which he is not solicitous, must cause m 

him a counter -activity, and the non-consciousness of distmction 

(which is absence of Imowledge) causes him neither activity nor 
counter-activity, but leaves him in non-activity. The non-con- 
sciousness of distinction is not therefore the cause which leads 
him to activity. 

According to Gahgesa, when a person takes a pearl to be a 
piece of silver by saying “ this is silver,” he acquires the know - 
ledge of both “this” (pearl) and “silver” by means of per- 
ception (the first through the ordinary intercourse between the 
sense-organ and its object, aiid the second through the trans- 
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cerident intercourse whose character is knowledge). He through' 
some defect (of his eye, -etc.) identifies ''this'' (pearl) with "sil- 
ver," that is, becomes conscious of the generic nature " silver- 
ness" as abiding in " this" (i3earl) which is not its own subject. 
Here his knowledge is invalid, or, in other words, he eoniniits an 
error. When a person, on the other hand, takes a piece of silver 
to be silver by salving " this is silver," he identifies " this " with 
"sliver," or, in other words, becomes conscious of the generic 
nature "silverness " as abiding in " silver " which is its own sub- 
ject. His knowledge is valid. 

Whether a particular ‘knowledge is valid or invalid it must 
be of a determinate character if it is to lead us to activity. 
Determinate knowledge is the knowledge of a generic nature as 
abiding ■ in a subject. As ai ready stated , when the generic nature 
abides in its own subject the knowledge is valid; but when 
it abides in the subject of another generic nature, the knowlege 
is invalid. A valid determinate knowledge (prama) leads us to 
activity which is fruitful, while an invalid determinate knowledge 
(aprama) leads us to activity which does not end in fruition. 
In explaining the cause of activity, whether fruitful or fruitless, 
we must assume determinate knowledge, and in accounting for 
fruitless activity we must assume error. Moreover, it is a matter 
of experience that in onr consciousness, valid or invalid, of the 
form "this is silver" there is only one kind of knowledge, viz. 
determinate knowledge, and it will be cumbrous to assume two 
kinds, viz. perception and recoilectioii. 


I 

The Intercourse between Senses and their Objects. 

Ordinary Perception (laukika pratyalcsa ) . 

Perceptual knowledge, or more simply perception, has becii 
, defined fby Aksapadal as knowledge 
arises from the intercourse of a- 
sense with its object, and which Is noii- 
<UM‘atie, being either reflective (mediate) or non -reflective (Imine- 
diate). This definition, according to Gangesa, is too wide as it 
includes recollection and inference of the soul, and is also too 
narrow as it excludes perception by God. To avoi<l such defects 
Oangesa proposes to define perception as a direct apprehension. 
When, for instance, a visual perception takes place there arises 
*ln us a corrcBponding knowledge of the form "T af)prehend 
direct." Perception is further defined by Gangeia as linow- 
ledge whose instrumental cause is not knowledge. The instru- 
mental causes of inference, comparison and verbal testimony 
are respectively the knowledge of premisses, the laiowledge of 
similarity and the knowledge of consistency; but the instrU' 
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iiiental cause of the perception 'is a sense-organ wliicli is not 
.knowledge. 

The word perception, which ordinarily signifies perceptual 
knowledge or rather the means by 'which we derive perceptual 
knowledge, does sometimes stand for ' the Whole process in 
which a sense in intercourse 'with its object produces knowledge. 
The senses are six, viz. (1) the eye, (2) the ear, (3) the nose, (4) 
the tongue, (5) the tactual surface, and (6) the mind. Their ob ■ 
jects are respectively the following :—(l) colour, (2) sound, (3) 
odour, (4) savour, (5) touch of warmth, coldness, hardness, soft- 
ness, etc., and (6) feeling of pleasure, pain, etc. Corresj^ondeiit 
with the senses there are six kinds of knowledge (perception). 
viz. the visual, auditory, olfactory, gustatory, tactual and 
mental (internal). 

The intercourse, or rather the ordinary intercourse, which 
is the connection of a sense with its object, is of six kinds as 
mentioned belo'w : — ■ 

1. Union {samyoga)^ e.g. in the visual perception of a 

jar there is a union of our eye with the jar. 

2. UnUed-inlierence (sarnyukta^samavaya), that is, in- 

herence in that which is in union, e.g. in the visual 
perception of the colour of a jar there is a union 
of our eye with the jar in wdiich colour inheres. 

3. United-inherent-inherence {samyukta-sammeta-sama- 

vaya), that is, inherence in that \vhich inheres in 
wdiat is in union, 6.(7. in the visual perception of 
the colourness (the generic nature of ooloiir) of 
a jar. there is a union of our eye with the jar in 
which inheres colour wherein again abides colour- 
ness in the relation of inherence. 

4. Inherence (samavdya), e.g. in the auditory perception 

of sound there is the inherence of sound in the 
ether which pervades the cavity of our ear. 

5. Inherent-inhei^ence (sa7naveta-samavdya), that is, in- 

herence in that which inheres, e.g. in the auditory 
perception of soundness (the generic nature of 
sound), there is the inherence of soundness in 
sound which again inheres in the ether of our ear- 
cavi'ty. 

B. Pariicidarity {vUesmiatE), e.g. in the perception of 
non-existence of a jar on a ground, there is a 
union of oxxr eye with the ground which is pos- 
sessed of non-existence of the jar. 

Transcendent Perception {alankika pratyaksa). 

The superseiisuous or transcendent perception does not 
take place through any of the six kinds of ordinary intercourse 
described above.' But it is .produced through an intercourse 
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, which Is 'transcendent.-. . The . transcendent intercourse is of 
three kinds, (1) the 'mteroonrse whose character is general 
{samanya-lalcsam) ; (2) the intercourse whose character is know- 
ledge {jnana4aksana) ; and (3) the intercourse which is produced; 
by meditation (i/og^a^'a). 

The intercourse (perception) whose character^ is general — 
111 the perception of all individuals possessing a generic nat-ore, 
the knowledge of the generic nature constitutes the intercourse. 
This is a transcendent . intercourse whose character is genera!. 
When, for instance, there is ■an intercourse of our eye with a 
case ot smoke there arises in us a, perception of smoke of all times 
and all places. , ■'■ 

The process in rvhich. 'this perception takes place is as fol- 
lows : — The intercourse between our eye and the case of ■ smoke 
is an ordinary one called union (samyoga) and^ that between our 
eye and smokeness . (the generic nature of smoke) is - also an 
ordinary one wdiich is. called united -inherence 
vaya). But the intercourse between our eye and ail ( 3 a:>ses :of 
smoke is not aji ordinary- one.- . It is a tonscendent intercourse 
as there is no ordinary, union of our eye with all ca-ses of smoke 
of all tiroes and all ' places. The intercourse consists here of 
the knowledge of smokeness— a generic nature wliieh is pos- 
sessed by all cases of smoke of all times and all places. This sort 
of intercourse which consists of the knowledge of a generic 
nature is called a transcendent intercourse whose character is 
general. The objection—that if there w^ere a transcendent 
intercourse (j)erception) whose character is general, we could be- 
come omniscient, inasmuch as in perceiving an object of know'- 
ledge we could perceive all objects of laiowledge, is untenable 
because, though we can perceive all objects of knowledge com- 
prehended under a generic nature, we cannot perceive tiieir 
mutual differences, and as such cannot be omniscient. 

Intercourse (perception) whose character is knowledge, — Tf in 
the perception of a thing the knowledge of tlie’ thing itself 
constitutes the intercourse, it is called an intercourse whose 
character is knowledge. On seeing a piece of sandal -wood we 
often say that it is fragrant. How does this visual perception 
of fragrance take place ? The answ'er : 1 s that wdien the eye 
comes ill union with the piece of sandal- wood, there arisc^s In as 
a kind of knowledge (recollection) of fragrance which serves 
as the intercourse for our perception of the same. [This is an 
instance of what is called in Western Psychology an indirect 
perception,] 

Some say that the case cited above may be explained by 
the intercourse whose character is general and there is no 
necessity for our assuming another intercourse whose character 
'is knowledge. On seeing a piece of sandal-wood the^re arises in 
us the recollection of fragrance and fragrancy (the generic 
nature of fragrance) which abide in sandal-wood in the rela- 
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tioiis of inlierence (samavaya) and inlierentdnlierence 

respective^. From the recollection of fragrancy, 
through the intercourse whose character is general, there arises 
in us the perception of all individual fragrances including the 
fragrance of this -pieoe of sandal-wood. 

In reply Gahgesa says that though, through the inter- 
course whose character is general, we can somehow explain 
the perception of fragrance, w^e cannot through this intercourse 
explain the perception of fragrancy. Had there been a fra- 
granciness which is the generic nature of fragrancy, we could 
have, through the intercourse whose character is general, derived 
the perception of fragranc}^ But there is no generic nature of 
fragrancy which is itself the generic nature of fragrance. We 
cannot therefore perceive fragranc^^ through the intercourse 
W'hose character is general. It is through the intercourse whose 
character is knowdedge that we can perceive fragrancy the re- 
collection of which serves as the intercourse for such perception. 

Intercourse {perception) produced by meditation , — It is of 
two kinds, (1) the intercourse (perception) of an ascetic who 
has attained union with the Supreme Being, and (2) that of an 
ascetic wdio is endeavouring to attain such a union. The first 
ascetic enjoys a constant perception of all things while the 
second ascetic can secure perception only when he is attended 
with meditation. 

Inherence. 

In the visual perception of the colour of a jar, the inter- 
course that exists between our eye and the colour has been 
designated as united -inherence. It is not possible to under- 
stand the meaning of this term unless we understand the 
meaning of inherence. Inherence {samavaya) is an intimate 
relation between two things which cannot exist separately. Of 
the two things one exists only as lodged in the other. Such 
things are the whole and its parts, the substance and its quali- 
ties or action, the community and individuals, and the eternal 
substances and their final particulars. The relation that exists 
between these things js called inherence, e,g, threads inhere in 
the cloth, colour inheres in the jar, and so on. The knowledge 
of a whole as composed of parts, or of a substance as possessing 
qualities, etc. is determinate knowledge. In such knowledge 
we have t.o consider three things, viz. the subject, the predicate, 
and the relation that exists between them. For instance, in 
our determinate knowledge of the form ‘‘ the man has a stick,'’ 
the man is the subject and the stick is the predicate, while the 
relation that exists betw^een them is union. Similarly in our 
determinate knowledge of the form “the flower has colour,” 
the flow’er is the subject and the colour is the predicate, but the 
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.relation that exists, hetween them is not miioii but iiihereiice. 
Wlieii two things can be'sex^arated fro,m each ot'her the relation 
lietween, them is union, but when they cannot be niutiially 
sepiirated their relation .is" inherence. In fact colour is not 
iinitoi w.ith fl.o\cer but inhe.res. in it, ■ 


The Invalidity of Non-perception. 

Some say that non-existence is not x>erceptible by arpy of ■ 
our senses and that the knowledge of non-existence of a thing 
arises through non-]3erception of the thing itself. For instance, 
the form in which the knowledge of non-existence of a |}ot 
arises is as follows ‘Had there been a 1 ) 0 1 here, it would have 
been X3erceiyed : since it is not |)erceivecl, there is no pot here.’ 
The non-peroex)tion of a pot is therefore the means of know- 
ing the non-existence of the pot. Gahgesa does not admit non- 
;perception to be a means, of knowdedge. Non-existence,, 
according to him, is xJerceived by our senses tlirough the inter- 
course of particularity. For instance, in the perception of non- 
existence of a pot on a ground, there is a union of our eye 
with tl'ie ground in which abides non-existence of the pot as a. 
particularity, that is, there is perception of the grouncl as pos- 
sessed of the non-existence of the pot. The sense employed 
in the perception of a thing is the same as that which is 
employed in the perception of its non-existence. Whatever 
thing is perceptible by a sense, the non-existence of that thing 
is also perceptible by the same sense, e.g. a colour and its non- 
existence iwe both perceived by the eye, a sound and its non- 
existence by the ear, an odour and its non-existence by the 
nose, a savour and its non-existence by the tongue, warmth and 
its non-existence l>y the tactual surface, and pleasures and its 
non-existence by the mind. 

I 

Non-existence (or negation). 

Some say that there is no separate entity called non-exist- 
ence {abhava), that perce|)iion of what is ordinarily called the 
non-existence of a thing” depends u])on the locus {adlilkarana) 
of non-e.xistence of the thing, and that the intercourse through 
which we perceive the thing, must be the same as that through 
which we perceive its non-existence, viz. union, etc. For in- 
stance, our perception of non-existence of a pot of tlie form 
“there is no pot on the ground” does not presuppose a separate 
entity called non-existence, rests entirely on tiie ground which 
Is the locus of non-existence of the pot, and is carried on through 
the intc^rcourse of union. 
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Gangesa opposes^ the above ■ .view' .b^^ sajmig' that we iiiitst; 
admit a separate entity called non-existence, that oiir perception 
of what is ordinarily called the non-existence of a thing, does 
not rest entirely on the locus of non-existence of the thing, 
and that the intercourse tlirougli which we perceive non-exist- 
ence of the thing is not union, etc. but particularity 
In the instance cited above our perception of non-existence of 
the pot does not rest on the ground, that is, non-existence of 
the pot is not identical with the ground. ' Had the one rested 
on the other, or had the two been identical, there would have 
been perception of non-existence of the pot even, when the pot 
was on the ground, and further there would have been a dis- 
turbance of the relation of container and contained that exists 
between the riro. Since this contingency is disastrous, we 
must admit that there is something on the ground which operates 
in our failure to perceive the pot. This something is "riion- 
existence” which is a separate entity lying over and above the 
ground. Our failure to perceive a thing does not therefore rest 
on the mere locus of the thing, but on the locus as possessed of 
this something or non-existence. The relation that exists be- 
tween the locus and non-existence is that of particularity {viSe- 
sanata) . When we perceive non-existence of a pot on a ground 
our eye comes in union with the ground on which abides non- 
existence of the pot in the relation of particularity. The inter- 
course in this case is therefore of united particularity {sam- 
yuhta-vUesanata), Similarly the relation of particularity is to 
be associated with inherence, united -inherence, etc. 

Every non-existence has a counterpart, e,g, with reference 
to the non-existence of a pot and that of a piece of cloth, the 
pot and the piece of cloth are respective^ the counterparts. 
The perception of a non-existence is subject to that of its 
counterpart. The process, in which we perceive non-existence 
through the relation of particularity, involves knowledge of its 
counterpart which is produced through mem.ory or from any 
other source. In our perception of non-existence of a pot on a 
ground, there arises in us first of all recollection of a pot, and 
as soon as our eye comes in union with the ground wq perceive 
non-existence of the pot on the same. 

Non-existence is of two kinds : (1) universal, and (2) recipro- 
cal. The universal non-existence is sub-divided into the ante- 
cedent, the subsequent, and the absolute. The antecedent non- 
existence is that which has no beginning but has an end, e.g. 
a jar is an antecedent non-existence before it is made up. The 
subsequent non-existence has a beginning but no end, e.g. a jar 
is subsequent non-existence after it is destroyed. The abso- 
lute non-existence is that whose counterpart is viewed in re- 
lation to all the three times — past, present, and future, e.g, 
there is no jar on the ground. The reciprocal non-existence 
is the non-existence of identity, e,g, a jar is not a pot. 
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Causes of Perception. 

The causes of perception are the following : — 

■ 1 . — A union of the mind with the tactual surface and the. 

. , soul. While a person is in deep sleep 
Causes of^^^nowledge m jg produced in him no knowledge 

‘ ' as there is then a union' of his mind 

with' the soul alone but not with the tactual surface.. The 
mind abides at that time near the heart in an intestine called 
pericardium %vhich is without a tactual surface. ' In recollect- 
ing a thing our mind is in union with both the tactual surface 
and the soul.' , 

2.— A union of the mind with the senses and an inter- 
course of the senses writh their objects, 
e.p . 5 in the perception of a colour there 
is a union of our mind vrith the eye 
wiiich is in intercourse with the colour. 

3. — Proportionate extension of the 
Special causes of percep- objects of sense, that is, the objects must 
tion. not be of infinite extension as ether, or 

of no extension as atoms. The ether 
and atoms are not perceived but in- 
ferred, the former being the locus of 
sound, and the latter the final particu- 
lars of things. 

4. — An obviousness or manifest form of an object of sense, 
e.g, a colour, if it is to be perceptible, 
must possess obviousness. A meteor 
which is obscured in the midday blaze, 
cannot be perceived. Similarly, a. fire 
w^hich exists in the latent condition in 
a heated frying-pan, is not perceptible. 
Special causes of visual 5. — A special connection of light with 

perception. the object of sense, e.g, a pot, if it is to 

be perceptible, must have sufficient light 
on its front-part rather than on its back- 
part. 

6. — Absence of obstacles, e.g, too 
much proximity or too much distance, is 
often obstructive of our perception. 

• TTsftsWcSifR! 1 

■Sjt : 

The Atomic Nature of the Mind. 

The senses through the instrumentality of which we per- 
ceive colour, sound, odour, savour and touch, are the eye, ear, 
nose, tongue and tactual surface respectively. The sense which 
operates as an instrument in our perception of pleasure, pain, 
desire, aversion, intellect 'and volition, is the mind which is 
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called the internal sense as a contrast to the other five senses 
which are . external. 

The mind is atomic in extension inasmnch as we cannot 
perceive varions objects at one and the same time. Although 
there may exist intercourses of our external senses with their 
cGrresponding objects no perception will be produced until the 
mind comes in union with them. Had the mind been of infinite 
extension or even of proportionate extension, it could have 
come in union with all the five external senses at once to give 
rise to the five kinds of perception simultaneously. But every- 
body is aware that it is impossible for more than one kind of 
perception to arise at one and the same time. This shows that 
the mind can come in union wdth only one external sense at a 
time, or in other words, the mind is atomic in extension. 

Those who deny the atomic nature of the mind on the 
ground that sometimes, e,g. in eating a large cake soaked 
in milk and sugar, we find the operations of the mind as united 
with several senses simultaneously, should be told that the 
operations, which they supiDOse to be simultaneous, do really 
take place in succession as the hundred leaves of a lotus are 
pierced one after another by a needle. 

j 

The Doctrine of Self-consciousness. 

Some philosophers maintain that any particular kind of 
knowledge performs by itself all its practical functions and 
does not depend upon another Imowiedge for the same. For 
instance, all practical functions connected with a pot can, accord- 
ing to them, be performed when there is knowledge of the pot, 
but we cannot perform those functions when there is no such 
knowledge. It is therefore knowledge which performs all its 
practical functions. We must not however suppose that all 
practical functions are performed by all kinds of knowledge 
promiscuously. In fact each kind of knowledge is, by its very 
nature, related to a particular object w'hich enables us to per- 
form its corresponding functions. 

Some others, who hold the doctrine of triangular perception 
(tripufi-pratyaksa-vacUnah) , say that each knowledge is self- 
manifest and that it manifests itself in the form “ I know this/ 
w'hich involves an assumption of a knoww (the soul), a know- 
able (the object), and knowledge (the act), and as such performs 
all its practical functions. 

Gangesa, in opposing the above views, says that a particu- 
lar knowledge cannot by itself perform its practical functions, 
but is dependent upon another baowledge called self-conscious- 
ness (anuvyavasaya) which enables it to perform the same. ^ 
knowledge,’ continues Gahge^a, 'arises in the form "this or 
" pot/’ but not in the form " I know this ” or " I know the pot ’ ; 
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and nntil it 'assuines the' latter form no practical functions 
can be performed.’ He therefore lays down that after the origi- 
iiatid'h of knowledge of the form '‘this ” or “ pot/' there arises 
another knowledge called, seif -consciousness of the form '‘I 
know this” or" I know the pot,” which performs ail practical 
funetions. This latter knowledge called self-consciousness arises 
through the intercourse .of the previous knowledge with our 
mind, l.^he intercourse' is united -inherence (samyukta-sama- 
vaya) inasmuch as there is a union ■ of the mind wdtli the soul 
in which resided the previous knowledge in the relation of in- 
liereiice. ■ In fact the latter knowdedge or self-consciousness is 
the mental (or internal) perception of the previous knowdedge. 



Immediate Perception. 

Perception is of tw'o kinds, inz. (1) the immediate or iion- 
refleetive (nirvikalpaka), and (2) the mediate or reflective {savi- 
kalpaka). The immediate is perception of an indeterminate 
character. It ivS perception of a subject and its generic nature 
as sc^parated from each other, e.g. the perception of a mere pot 
or mere potness without their nintua] connection. Even the 
“mere pot” or “mere potness” is of the form “something” 
of which it is absurd to talk as a pot or potness. On the inter- 
course of a sense with its object the first perception that takes 
place is immediate or non-refiective. It is supersensuous, that 
is, not cognisable by any of our senses, not even by the mind. 
It has been defined as knowledge which is devoid of ail connec- 
tion with name, generic nature, etc., wdiich indicates no relation 
a lid involves no sx3ecification. 



Mediate Perception. 

The mediate or reflective is perception of a determinate 
«duiracteT‘. It indicates a subject and its generic nature through 
tiieir relation to each other, e.g. “this is a pot” where “pot- 
ness” (the generic nature) abides in “this” (the subject) in the 
reiatloii of inherence. The perception of the form “ this is a 
pot ” is tlierefore mediate or reflective. 

The doctrine of mediate or reflective perception may be 
set foitli a>s foliow's : — 

Jm/mediaie pereepiion — the perception of “|iot” and 
“potness” as separated from each other. 

Mediate perception — the perception of “ potness ” as 
abiding in “ this ” in the form “ this is a pot.” 

Bdf-mmcionsness^th^ mental perception of the know- 
ledge of ‘tpotness” as abiding in “this” in the 
form “ I know this is a pot.” 
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Book II. 

Inference. 

The Determination of Inferential Knowledge. 

The inferential knowledge (anumiti) is that knowledge 
which is derived through another knowledge, mz. that the 
middle term in invariable concomitance with the major term 
abides in the minor term, e.g. 

The hill is full of fire, 
because it is full of smoke. 

Here the hill” is the minor term which is also called the 
subject, locus or side ; the “ fire ” is the major term, also 
the predicate or probandum ; and the ‘"smoke” is the ^^ddie 
term, also called the reason or mark. The knowledge of the 
form “the hill is full of smoke” is an inferential knowledge 
inasmuch as it is derived through another knowiedge, viz. that 
of the smoke which, as being in invariable concomitance with 
fire, abides on the hill. This other knowdedge, viz. that smoke 
in invariable concomitance with fire abides on the hill, is an 
instance of what is called consideration, knowledge of 'premisses 
or inference (paramarsa or anumana) It is the intercourse or 
operation through which w^e arrive at the inferential knowledge. 
The whole process of arriving at that knowledge is also some- 
times called inference. 

Some say that perception is the only means of knowledge 
and that there is no separate means of knowledge called mier- 
ence. Their reasons are as follows : — 

1. There cannot be any knowledge of the invariaWe 

concomitance betw^een the middle term and the 
major term ; 

2. The middle term may be erratic owing to its connec- 

tion with a condition accepted or disputed ; and 

3. We often associate the middle term with the major 

term through a mere probability wiiich involves 
no certainty. 

Gahgesa sets aside the above view by saying that there are 
other means of knowledge over and above perception, and that 
inference is at any rate a means of knowledge. The doctrine 
of invariable concomitance^ etc. will be treated 
port of inference as a means of knowledge it will suffice at pre- 
sent to observe as follows : — . 

1. One cannot establish the invalidity of an inference un- 
less one infers the invalidity from the similarity of the inference 
with things previously loiown as invalid. This process pre- 
siipposcvs inference as a means of knowledge. 
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2. ' Tlie statement that '' inference is not a means of know- 

ledge ” is of no use to an expert who is aware of the invalidity of 
inference. , It may be advanced usefully before a suspicious or, 
an erring person. Now, how are we to know^^ that the. person 
ivS in suspicion or error ? It is certainly not through perception 
but through inference. ■ ' 

3. ‘'Inference is not' a means of knowledge.'’ Is this 
statement valid or invalid ? If it is valid we must, admit ver- 
bal testimony to be a means' of knowledge. If on the other 
hand it is invalid, inference is to be admitted as a means of 
knowledge. Both the alternatives are mcom|)atible with the 
opponent’s, view. ^ 

4. Moreover if inference is irot valid, perception too can- 
not be valid. The validity being an object of inference how 
can we, in the absence of inference, ascertain the validity of 
perception? If again perception were by itself valid, then 
there could not arise any doubt about its validity. 

Inference is therefore a means of knowledge, and percep- 
tion is not the only means. 

The inferential knowledge having been based upon an in- 
variable coricomitanee of the middle term wdth the major term 
it is necessary to define the phrase ‘‘invariable concomitance.” 
In Sanskrit it is called “ Vyaioti ” which is rendered by such 
expressions as pervasion, inseparable connection, perpetual 
attendance, constant co-presence, etc. 

i 

Five Provisional Definitions of Invariable Concomitance. 

1. Invariable concomitance ivS the non-presence of the 
middle term in the locus of the non-existence of the major 
terra , e.g. jg 


because it is full of vsmoke. 

Diagram I. Diagram II, 



Here smoke (the middle term) is absent from all regions out- 
side the region of fire (the major term) as shown in diagram I. 
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NOT 


Gangesa observes that the definition is defective inasmuch as it 
does not apply to an exclusively affirmative inference, such as 
"'ail are nameable, because they are knowable’^ illustrated in 
diagram II, in which outside the region of the nameable there is 
nothing from which the knowable may be absent. 

2. Invariable concomitance is the non-presence of the 
middle term in that locus of the non-existence of the major 
term which is not the 

locus of the major term Diagram III. 

itself, e.g. 

This is occupied by the 
ape, 

because it is the tree. 

Here the tree ” is 
the middle term, and 
‘ ‘ occupied by the ape ’ ^ 
is th e ma j or term . In 
diagram III the tree is 
totally absent from the 
region not occupied by 
the ape. The part of 
the tree not occupied 
by the ape is excluded 
from the locus of the 
non-existence of the 
major term by the 
clause ^Svhich is not 

the locus of the major term itself.’’ This definition too is defec- 
tive as it, like the previous one, does not apply to an exclusively 
affirmative inference. 

3. Invariable concomitance is the non-co -presence of the 
middle term with that reciprocal non-existence whovse counter- 
part abides in the locus of the major term, e.g. 

The hill is full of fire, 
because it is full of smoke. 

In diagram I we find that smoke is not co-present with any- 
thing which is non-existent in reciprocity to fire. Water, book, 
cloth, table, etc., are all non-existent in their reciprocal relation 
to fire, that is, they are not fire. 

Gangesa observes that this definition too is defective as it 
does not cover the case of an exclusively affirmative inference. 
In diagram II we find that there is no reciprocal non-existence 
whose counterpart is the region of the nameable. 

4. Invariable concomitance is the state in which the 
middle term forms the counterpart of that non-existence which 
abides in the locus of the non-existence of the entire major 
term, e.g. 

because it is full of smoke. 
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Here smoke forms the counterpart of the iioa-existenee oi: 
smoke which abides iu the region of the iiou -existence of entire. 

fire. 

According to Gangesa the definition is defective as it fails 
to explain the case of an exclusively affirmative .inferetice. In 
diagram II we find that there is, no non-existence of the know - 
able which, abides in the I’egion of t,lie non-existence of the 
iiarneable. 

5. Invariable concomitance is the non-presence of the 
middle term in wliat is not the locus of the major term, e.g. 

The hill is full of fire, 
because it is full of smoke. 

Here smoke is not present in anythmg w-hich is not the 
abode of fire. This definition too, according to Gangesa, is 
defective as it does not meet the case of an exclusively affirma- 
tive inference. In diagram II we find that there is no .non- 
]n‘esence of the knowable in wliat is not included in the region 
of the nameable. 

Definition of Invariable Concomitance given by Lion 
and Tiger. 

1 . Invariable concomitance is the state in which the middle 
term has not a locus in which there is the non -co -presence of 
the major term, e.g. 

The hill is full of fire, 
because it is full of smoke. 

Here Fire is aivt'^ays co-present with smoke in the locus of 
tfie latter, ft never occurs that in the locus of sraolce there is 
no fire. 

2. invariable conconiita.nce is the state in which the mid- 
dle term lias not a locus which is different from the locus of 
the major term, e.g. 

The hill is full of fire, 
because it is full of smoke. 

Thii locus of smoke is never different from that of tire, that 
is, the former never extends beyond the latter. 

Gangesa observes that both these definitions tx,re defective, 
inasmuch as tlieir import is to show that the middle term has 
not a locus which is also not the locus of the major tcu'm. 
Co.ntrarily to this we find that the middle term lias often a 
locus which is not the locus of the major term. For instance-, 
smoke on a hill has a locus which is. not tlie locus of fire in a 
kitchen. 
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, ■ Non-existence “wliose Counterpart is Qualified by a 
Nature abiding in a Different Locus, 

Most of the definitions of invariable concoinitaiice given 
above were defective inasmnch as they did not cover the case 
of an exclusively affirmative inference. The^^ involved such 
phrases as ‘'non-existence of the major term'' and "difference 
of locus of the major term" which could not apply to an ex- 
clusively affirmative inference in which the major term was all- 
pervading. To make the "non-existence of the major term ” 
and "difference of locus of the major term" possible, even in 
an exclusively affirmative inference, some logicians assume a 
non-existence whose counterpart is qualified by a nature abid- 
ing in a locus different from the counterpart. The expression 
"there is no fire possessing the nature of a pot" signifies that 
" there is non-existence of a fire as qualified by the nature of a 
pot" which, according to them, is quite correct inasmuch as 
the nature of a pot abides in the relation of inherence in a pot 
and not in fire. Similarly " there is no nameableness possessing 
the nature of a pot" signifies that "there is non-existence of 
nameableness as qualified by the nature of a pot." Though 
nameableness (major term) is all -pervading we have, tliej?' say, 
been able to talk of its non-existence by assuming the nature 
of a pot to abide in it (instead of in the pot). 

Gangesa opposes the above view by saying : — (1) That on the 
assumption of a non-existence of this form invariable concomi- 
tance is to be defined as the state in which the middle term 
has not the co -presence with a non-existence whose counterpart 
is qualified by a nature which is the nature of the major term. 
This definition, in which the counterpart and the major term 
are identical, does not involve a non-existence of the form pro- 
posed. The definitions already condemned cannot also be 
defended by the assumption of this non-existence. . (2) This sort 
of non-existence is not well known and cannot be established 
by any evidence. (3) The counterpart of the non-existence is 
said to be qualified by a nature which does not abide in it. 
This is impossible because our knowledge of non-existence 
depends on that of its counterpart as possessed of the nature, 
(4) And to assert a non-existence of this form is as absurd as to 
say that there is no hare-horn in a cow. 

O', 

The prima facie Definitions of Invariable Concomitance. 

Gangesa examines and condemns twelve other definitions 
of invariable concomitance called prima facie definitions given 
by previous logicians. 
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The Conclusive Definition of Invariable Concomitance. ; 

Invariable concomitance . is the co“presence of the middle 
term with the major term, which is not qualified by the nature 
of the counterpart of that absolute non-existence ■ which abides' 
io, the same locus with the middle term, but abides in a different 
locus in res|;)ect of the counterpart, e.g. 

The hill is full of fire, 
because it is full of smoke. 

Diagram IV. Diagram V. 



Here there is co-presence of smoke (the middle term) with 
fire (the major term) which is not qualified by the nature of a 
pot, and the absolute non-existence, whose counterpart is the 
pot, abides in the same locus with smoke, but al>ides in a different 
locus in respect of the pot. 

This definition covers the case of an exclusively affirmative 
inference inasmuch as it does not involve a non-existence of 
the major term, and the major term is not the counterpart of 
that non-existence which abides in the same locus with the 
middle term. Looking at diagram V we find that there is eo- 
presenee of the knowable with the nameable which is not cfiiali- 
fied by the nature of a pot (though the pot is qualified by the 
nature of the nameable), and the absolute non-existence, \^*hose 
counterpart is the pot, abides in the same locus with the know- 
able, but in a different locus in respect of the pot. 

1 

A NoE-existence of the General Form. 

Some say that even' the conclusive definition given above 
is defective inasmuch as in going to establish the invariable 
concomitance of smoke xyith fire we notice that fires are mani- 
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fold owing to the difference of their loci such as the fire df a 
kitchen, of a sacrificial ground, and so on. There is non-existence 
of these fires one by one in the locus of a particular case of 
smoke. This, by making fire the counterpart of that non-exis- 
tence which abides in the same locus with smoke, altogether 
upsets the conclusive definition. 

Gahgesa in reply says that though in the locus of smoke 
there are non-existences of various fires, the natures which 
qualify the counterparts of those non-existences are not one 
and the same, viz, the nature of fire in general. They are 
different, that is, particular fires have particular natures, as for 
instance, the nature of the fire of a kitchen is different from 
that of the fire of a sacrificial ground, and so on. It is therefore 
necessary to admit a non-existence of fire of the general form- 
such as ‘ there is no fire’ distinguished from non-existences of 
particular forms as ' there are not such and such fires.’ A non- 
existence of the general form is the non-existence whose counter- 
part is not of a particular nature. Had the non-existence of 
the general form been a name merel}^ for the sum total of particu- 
lar non-existences then there would not have arisen in us a 
doubt of the form — ' is not there a colour in air ? ’ It is perfectly* 
Imown to us that in air there are no particular colours as red, 
yellow, etc. : yet we entertain a doubt in our mind as to whether 
there is not in air a non-existence of colour of the general form. 

I 

Invariable Concomitance of Special Forms. 

It is to be admitted that there is non-existence of the fire 
of a hill in the locus of smoke of a sacrificial ground, and there 
is non-existence of the fire of a sacrificial ground, in the locus 
of smoke of a hill. There is no invariable concomitance of 
smoke with fire if the two occupy different loci, that is, if the 
locus of smoke is different from that of the fire. But nobody can 
deny the invariable concomitance of smoke with fire if the two 
occupy the same locus, e,g. there is an invariable concomitance 
of smoke of a hill with the fire of the same. Though there is no 
invariable concomitance of all cases of smoke with all cases of 
fire there is the concomitance of particular cases of smoke with 
their corresponding fires. The comprehensive connection of 
smoke with fire is not, by this particular concomitance, dis- 
turbed, for there is no smoke without fire. 

This sort of invariable concomitance, called the invariable 
concomitance of, special forms, may be defined as follows : — 

1 . Invariable concomitance is the co-presence of the middle 
term with the major term which is different from the^ counter- 
part of that absolute non-existence which does not abide in the 
locus of the counterpart, but abides with the middle term in the 
latter’s own locus. 
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2. Invariable concomitance is tlie co-p3’esenc(3 of tlie middle 
term with the major term the locus, of which is different from 
that of the counterpart of the reciprocal non-existence which 
a, bides in the locus of the middle term. 

3. Invariable concomitance is the connection of the middle 
term with the major term which is different from the counter- 
part of that reciprocal non-existence ■which abides in the same 

' locus with the middle term. . 

4. Invariable concomitance may also be defined as the 
CO -presence of the middle term with the major term v/heii there 
is no condition attached to the middle term. 

5. ' Invariable concomitance is the co -presence of the middle 
term with the major term which co -abides with that absolute 
existence whose counterpart is that which is qualified by^ the 
nature of the counterpart of the absolute non-existence abid- 
ing in the same locus with the middle term. 

6. Invariable concomitance is the possession of that na- 
ture which establishes the connection (that is, brings about the 
CO -presence) of the middle term with the major term. 

The Means of Apprehending Invariable Concomitance. 

1 . Some logicians maintain that repeated observations of 
one thing as accompan 3 dng another thing are the means of appre- 
hending invariable concomitance of the one with the other, e.g,, 
w’e apprehend the invariable concomitance of smoke with fire 
after we have observed repeatedly that the one accompanies 
the other. . , 

Gangesa opposes the above view on the following grounds : — 

( 1 ) Of the repeated obvservations each one separately can- 
not be the cause of apprehension of invariable concomitance 
owing to lack of iinit.y among the observations. As the succes- 
sive observations perish quickly thei*e is nothing which unites 
them together to cause in us an apprehension of invariable 
concomitance. The impressions left in our mind by ihe past 
observations are no doubt competent to produce recollection 
and recognition of equal things, but they cannot produce ap- 
prehension of invariable concomitance which involves unequal 
■•things such as cases of smoke of a kitchen, a sacrificial ground, 

etc." 

(2) What again is the meaning of repeated observations ? 
Does it mean observation in numerous places, or observation 
of numerous instances, or observation of the same instance 
numerous times ? None of these alternatives are of any help 
to us in apprehending invariable concomitance. Can we estab- 
lish invariable concomitance of colour with savour even if we 
have observed them together in numerous places 1 Can numer- 
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ous instances of colour observed along with savour in the same 
place (as a pot) entitle us to establish invariable concomitance 
between them? As regards the observation of an instance 
numerous times, it may be asked how many times ? There is 
certainly no fixity as to the number of times. There cannot 
ill fact be an invariable concomitance of a pen with a ground 
even if the}?^ have been observed together a hundred times, 

2 . Some other logicians sa}^ that a reasoning (tarka ) coupled 
with the observation of co-accompaniment (sahacara) is the 
means of our apprehending invariable concomitance. For in- 
stance, smoke is in invariable concomitance with hre inasmuch 
as we observe the former co-accomioanied by the latter ; and 
by applying our reasoning we further find that had there been 
no inseparable connection between smoke and fire, we could 
have seen the former without the latter, but as such a contin- 
gency is an absurdity, there is certainly an invariable concomi- 
tance of smoke with fire. 

According to Gangesa the above view is untenable inas- 
much as a reasoning, b^eing itself based on an api^rehension of 
invariable concomitance, cannot be the cause of the same. 
Unless a person apprehends the invariable concomitance of one 
thing with another thing, his reasoning, which is to reveal 
the absurdit}^ of all contrary apprehensions, cannot come into 
operation. We could argue ad infinitum without being able to 
ascertain whether reasoning preceded the apprehension of in- 
variable concomitance, or the latter preceded the former. 

Conclusion as to the Means of Apprehending Invariable 
Concomitance. 

The observation of co-accompaniment attended with the 
absence of knowledge of exceptions is the m.eans of apprehending 
invariable concomitance, e.g. there is invariable concomitance 
of smoke with fire as the former constantly accompanies the 
latter without any exceptions. 

The knowledge of exceptions may assume the form of a 
certainty or doubt. In the former alternative we cannot at ah 
apprehend invariable concomitance, and in the latter there is 
great difficulty in apprehending it. Doubt arises from two 
sources, viz. sometimes from the suspicion of a condition (upa- 
dhi) and sometimes from the recognition of common properties 
and non-recognition of special properties. As an instance of 
the latter source we may point out a tall object which in the 
twilight produces in us a doubt as to whether it is a man or a 
post, because we recognise in it tallness which is the common 
property of a man and a post without the recognition of loco- 
motion, etc., which are the special properties of a man. As 
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'an instance, of the former source, we may cite, the case of a fire 
which, if wet fuel is attached to it as a condition, may be in- 
separably connected with smoke. In asserting the invariable 
concomitance of smoke with fire^- we are therefore in' doubt as 
to whether wet fuel is not a condition. 

Ill certain instances the ' doubt does- not arise at all on 
'account of absence of such defects as myopia, long distance, 
etc. In certain other instances the doubt is removed by thc' 
employment of reasoning. For instance, our doubt a>s to whe- 
ther there is invariable concomitance of tire with smoke, is re- 
iiiovecl by reasoning as follows : — Had fire constantly accom- 
panied smoke there, would have been smoke in an ignited, iron- 
ball ; but in it there is fire and no smoke ; so there is no invari- 
able concomitance of fire with smoke (but there is that of 
smoke with fire). 

The reasoning w^hich is to remove doubt, is to be carried 
on only us long as the doubt is not removed. The charge of 
regressus ad infinitum brought against the reasoning employed 
to esta])]ish invariable concomitance, does not apply to the pre- 
sent case in which reasoning ceases with the disappearance of 
doubt and does not continue up to the commencement of the 
processes establishing invariable concomitance. 

^4* I 

Reasoning (or Confutation). 

The processes of reasoning (or confutation) may be illus- 
trated as follows : — 

Interrogation .— smoke abide without fire ? 

Reasoning . — If smoke could abide without fire, it would 
not have been a product of fire. 

Re- interrogation . — Is smoke a product of fire ? 

Reasoning . — If smoke were produced neither from fire 
nor from non-fire, then it would have been a non- 
product, But it is not so. 

Douhi . — Smoke then may have been produced cither 
from fire or without a cause. 

Incompatibility . — Why a person, wiio thus indulges in 
doubt, is nevertheless led on to activity 1 If he 
doubts as to whether an effect may not be pro- 
duced without a cause, why does he seek for a 
fire to obtain smoke, and for food to get satisfac- 
tion i His own 'activity indicates that he is well 
aware of the connection between a cause and its 


1 There ia iavariafold eoneomitanoe of smoke with 'fire but not of fire 
with smoke ; that is, wherever there is smoke there is fire, but not mce 
versa* 
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effect. Wily does he then entertain doubt ? It is 
incompatible with his own activity. There is no 
doubt that smoke as an effect cannot be produced 
without a cause. Smoke is in fact a product of 
fire without which it cannot abide. 

Comprehensiveness of Invariable Concomitance. 

Comprehensiveness {anugama) is the nature which exhibits 
in one form all the various kinds of invariable coiicoiiiitanee 
previously defined. The invariable concomitance involving 
reciprocal non-existence is a comprehensive one, and is on 
account of shortness to be accepted as the cause of inference. 
Of the five provisional definitions of invariable concomitance 
the third and the fifth, and of those of the invariable concomi- 
tance of a special form, the second and the third involve reci- 
procal non-existence. The conclusive definition of invariable 
concomitance may also be so modified as to involve reciprocal 
non-existence. Of these the third definition of the invariable 
concomitance of a special form is by far very short. 

i 

Intercourse whose Character is General. 

We observed that there is invariable concomitance of smoke 
of a kitchen with fire of the same, and similarly there is invari- 
able concomitance of smoke of a sacrificial ground with fire of 
the same. Though we thus observe that there is ifivariable 
concomitance of particular cases of smoke with particular cases 
of fire, we cannot infer fire on a hill by seeing smoke there, 
until we can establish the invariable concomitance of all cases 
of smoke with all cases of fire. We can establish the invari- 
able concomitance of all cases of smoke with all cases of fire if 
we assume the knowledge of smokeness (the generic nature of 
smoke) as the intercourse for our perception of all cases of 
smoke, and the knowledge of fireness (the generic nature of 
fire) as the intercourse for our perception of all cases of fire. 
This sort of intercourse which consists of the knowledge of a 
generic nature is called an intercourse whose character is 
general. It is described by some logicians as an ordinary inter- 
course of particularity while others describe it as a transcen- 
dent intercourse. The logicians, who hold the first view% say 
that in perceiving a particular smoke by. means of our eye there 
is the intercourse of union, while in perceiving smokeness there 
is the intercourse, of united-inherence, and in perceiving all 
cases of smoke (of all times and all places) through the know- 
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ledge of siiiokeness there is. the intercourse of particularity. 
All these cases of intercourse are ordinaiy ones. 

The logicians, who hold the second view, say that in the 
perception of a particular smoke and smokeness there are, no 
doubt ordinary intercourses of union and united -mhereiice res- 
pectively, but in the perception of all cases of smoke through the 
Imowledge of smokeness the intercourse is a transcendent one. 
It cannot be an ordinary intercourse because of all cases of 
smoke the present ones ean be perceived by our eyes indepen- 
dent of the knowledge of smokeness, while the past and future 
cases of smoke “with which our ejeB are not connected, cannot 
be perceived at all through any of the six ordinary intercourses. 
Therefore the intercourse, viz, the Imovvledge of smokeness, 
through which we perceive all eases of smoke, is a transcendent 
one whose character is general. Hence the apprehension of 
invariable concomitance of a particular case of smoke with a 
particular case of fire refers through the intercourse whose 
character is general to all cases of smoke and all cases of fire. 

Conclusion about the Intercourse whose Character is 

General. 

If the intercourse .whose character is general, were not 
accepted, there could not arise any doubt as to whether there 
were instances in which smoke (the middle term) did not accom- 
pany fire (the major term). As to the cases of smoke which 
were present, we could perceive their co-accompaniment with 
cases of fire, and they could leave no room for doubt regarding 
any case of exception. As for the past and future cases of 
smoke, or the cases of smoke of distant places, we could not 
kno>r them as they were beyond the range of our eyes. In the 
absence of knowledge of those cases of smoke it would be 
impossible for us to entertain any doubt as to whether they 
constantly accompanied fire. Doubt being impossible there 
could not be any reasoning employed to remove it. Hence we 
could not apprehend an invariable concomitance. But if the 
intercourse whose character is general, is admitted, we can ex- 
plain the perception of all cases of smoke through the inter- 
course of smokeness. It is possible for doubt to arise in res- 
pect of some of these cases of smoke through non -recognition 
of their special x^^^operties. We must therefore admit inter- 
course whose character is general. 

The Conditional Middle Term. 

The middle term, if it is to be in invariable concomitance 
with the major, should be devoid of condition, that is, should 
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be uncoiiditioiiaL A condition (upadM) is that which con- 
stantly accompanies the major term, but does not always accom- 
pan}’' the middle term, 6. gf. 

The hill is full of smoke 

because it is full of fire (nourished by wet fuel). 

Diagram VI. 


SAAOKE 


Here smoke is the major term, fire is the middle term and 
wet fuel is a condition. The wet fuel constantly accompanies 
smoke, but does not always accompany fire. For instance, the 
fire in an ignited iron-ballis not accompanied by wet fuel at all. 

‘^ Accompanying the major term ” signifies the state of not 
being the counterpart of that absolute non-existence which 
abides in the locus of the major term, that is, the state of not 
being absent from the locus of the major term. “ Not accom- 

Diagram VII. 


He is black, 

because he is a son of Mitra 
(who eats vegetables) . 
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panying the middle term is the state of being the counter- 
part of that absolute non-existence which abides in the locus 
of the middle term, that is, the state of being absent from, the 
locus of the middle term. In diagram VI '‘wet fuer’ is not 
absent from the region of smoke, but it is present in some regions 
of .fire and absent from the remaining regions of the same. 

Mitra has many sons of whom one is black, and the rest fair- 
complexioned. The sou conceived at a time when Mitra ate 
vegetables, is black, but other sons that were conceived while 
she did not eat vegetables but drank milk, are fair-complexioned. 
In diagram VII we find that “ eating vegetables ’’ is a condi- 
tion which accompanies Mitra’s black son, but does not accom- 
pany her fair-complexioned sons. 

Some say that “eating vegetables is not a condition in- 
asmuch as it does not always accompany blackness ; for in- 
stance, the blackness of a pot is not the result of eating veget- 
ables. Gahgesa .meets the objection by saying that the black- 
ness marking Mitra’s son is not of the same nature as the 
blackness which abides in a pot. A condition is, according to 
him, to be clearly defined as follows : — 

A condition is that which constantly accompanies the 
major term, but does not always accompany the middle term in 
respect of an entity of a fixed nature. 

Condition is of two kinds, viz, (1) sure, and (2) suspected. 
A condition is said to be sure when we know with certainty 
that it constantly accompanies the major term, but does not 
always accompany the middle term ; and it is said to be sus- 
pected when there is doubt as to its accompanying the major 
term or as to its not accompanying the middle term. An in- 
stance of a suspected condition is given below : — 

The earth has a maker, 

because it is a product (caused by a body). 

Here “caused by a body’’ is a condition which constantly 
accomx>anies a maker (if the maker is a ];)erson, but not if the 
maker is a collection of atoms), but does not always accom- 
|)any a product (for instance, a product like a pot is caused by 
a body, but a product like a lightning is not so caused). The 
condition, viz, ‘‘causing by a body” is therefore a suspected 
one. 

A condition is not in itself a defect, but its attachment to 
the middle term indicates that that term is erratic and the 
conclusion drawn therefrom wrong. 

The State of Being the Locus or Minor Term. 

The state of being the loms or the minor term (paksata) 
has been defined by some logicians as the state in which it is 
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doubtful whether the major term abides in it or not. Seeing 
that the connection of the major term with the locus or minor 
term, mB,j not necessarily involve a doubt, Gangesa prefers to 
define the minor term as that whose connection with the major 
term is not known with certainty in consequence of the absence 
of a desire to know the connection, e.g. in the proposition the 
hill is full of fire,"*’ the hill is the minor term whose connection 
with fire was hitherto neither investigated nor knowm. The 
minor term is so called not merely if there is an absence of 
knowledge of its connection with the major term, but also if 
the absence of knowledge is due to the absence of a desire to 
arrive at the knowledge. We cannot treat the minor term as 
such merely by establishing with it a connection of the major 
term if that connection has already been known, but we shall 
be justified in treating it as the minor term if there is in us a 
desire again to establish the connection. 

A similar locus, a homogmeous, affirmative or positive example 
(sapaksa) is that in which the major term is known with cer- 
tainty to abide, e.g. the hill is full of fire, because it is full of 
smoke, BjB a kitchen. 

A dissimilar locus, a heterogeneous, or negative example (vip- 
aksa) is that in which the major term is kno wn not to abide, e.g. 
the hill is full of fire, because it is full of smoke ; where there is 
no fire, there is no smoke, as a lake. 

Consideration or Knowledge of Premisses. 

Consideration (paramarsa) is the knowledge that the middle 
term, in invariable concomitance with the major term abides 
in the minor, e.g. 

The hill is full of fire, 
because it is full of smoke. 

Here consideration consists of the kno\dedge that in the 
hill abides smoke which is in invariable concomitance with fire. 
This knowledge (consideration) is the cause of inference. 

The ancients held that smoke actually perceived together 
with the knowledge that it is in invariable concomitance with 
fire was the cause of inference. But Gangesa opposes this 
view by saying that if smoke actually perceived were the cause, 
then inference could not take place from smoke that had been 
desti'oyed or that had not yet arrived. On hearing that there 
will be smoke here, a person can at once infer that there will 
be fire here, although he does not actually perceive smoke 
which is not present. It is therefore not smoke itself but the 
knowledge of it that is the cause of the inference. In other 
words the middle term actually perceived together with the 
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knowledge that it is in invariable concomitance with fire, is not 
the cause of inference, but consideration or knowledge that in 
the minor term abides the middle term which is, in invariable 
concomitance with the major term, is such a cause. 

An Exclusively Affirmative Inference. 

Inference is of three kinds, viz. (1) an exclusively affirma- 
tive inference (kevalanvayyanumanam) , (2) an exclusively 
negative inference (kevalavyatirekyanumanam) , and (3) an 
affirmative -negative inference (anvaya-vyatirekyanumanani) . 

The exclusively^ affirmative is an inference in which there 
is no negative example. It may also be defined as an inference 
in which the major term is not the counterpart of that abso- 
lute non-existence which has an abode ; or as an inference in 
which there is no non -presence of the major term, e.g. 

This is nameable, 

because it is knowable — diagram 11). 

An Exclusively Negative Inference. 

An exclusively negative inference is the inference in wffiich 
the major term has no affirmative example. It may also be 
defined as the inference in which the major term does not 
abide in anything else than in the minor term, e.g. 

The earth is different from other things, 

because it possesses smelL 


Diagram VIII. 



An Affirmative-Negative Inference. 

The affirmative-negative is an inference in which the major 
term has both affirmative and negative examples, e.g. 
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The hill is full of fire, 
because it is full of smoke, 
as a. kitchen and not as a lake. 

I 

Presumption. 

The Mimamsakas say that presumption (arthapatti) is a 
separate means of knowledge. On hearing that '' Devadatta 
who is fat does not eat in the day ” we at once conclude that 
he eats in the night. Since a person cannot become fat unless 
he eats either in the day or in the night, and since he does not 
eat in the day it follows by xoresumption that he eats in the 
night.' 

Gahgesa does not admit presumption to be a separate 
means of knowledge, but includes it in the negative inference^ 
which establishes the absence of the middle term through 
the absence of the major term. Here the absence of eating in 
the night would have been followed by the absence of that 
fatness which is attended with non-eating in the day. 

i 

Inference for One’s Self. 

Inference is of two kinds : (1) inference for one's self 
(svarthanumana) and (2) inference for the sake of others 
(pararthanumana). A person having himself repeatedly 
observed in the kitchen and other places the invariable con- 
comitance of smoke with fire, goes near a hill and sees smoke 
on it. He recollects that wherever there is smoke there is fire, 
and thereupon knowledge arises in him that ‘‘ this hill has 
smoke wkioh is in invariable concomitance with fire.*' This 
knowledge is called consideration of the sign ” (Imgapara- 
marsa) or simply consideration " (paramarsa) from which 
follows the knowledge that '' this hill has fire” which is called 
inferential conclusion (anumiti). This is the process of in- 
ference for one's seif. 

Inference for the Sake of Others. 

When a person having inferred fire from smoke demon- 
strates it to others by the employment of a syllogism, it is 

1 A person to be fat must take his food either in the day or in the 
nigbfc — (A proposition). 

Devadatta who is fat does not take his food in the day — (E propo- 
sition). 

Therefor© Devadatta must take his food in the night. (This is a 
disjunctive categorical syllogism.) 
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'Called an inference for the sake of others.’' The process, of 
this inference is as follows : — 

1. The hill has fire, 

2. Because it has smoke, 

3. All that has smoke has fire as a kitchen, 

4. This hill has smoke, 

5. Therefore this hill has fire. 

The demonstration given above produces in other people 
'^consideration of the sign” which necessarily makes them 
admit that the hill has fire. 

1 

Syllogism. 

Syllogism (nyaya) is the name for a collection of five 
sentences which give rise to knowledge that produces consider- 
ation. It is set forth as follows : — 

1. This hill is full of fire — proposition. 

2 . Because it is full of smoke — reason. 

3. All that is full of smoke is full of fire as a 

kitchen — example. 

4. This hill is full of smoke — application. 

5. Therefore this hill is full of fire — conclusion. 

After these five sentences have been employed there arises 

in the mind of the listener consideration of the form, ' this hill 
is full of smoke, which is in invariable concomitance with fire,’ 
from which follows the conclusion " this hill is full of fire.” 
Syllogism is therefore the name for the entire collection of five 
sentences each of which is called a part or member. 

I 

Parts of a Syllogism. 

A part or member (avayava) is a sentence that gives rise 
to knowledge which contributes to the production of an entire 
knowledge which produces consideration. On the employment 
of five sentences there arises at first knowledge from each of 
them separately. Then there arises a collective knowledge 
from the five sentences combined together. This collective 
knowledge which produces consideration is based on each of 
the five sentences called a part or member. The parts are 
five, viz. (1) a proposition. (2) a reason, (3) an example, (4) an 
application, and (5) a conclusion. 

irfcTWl I 

The Proposition. 

The proposition (pratijna) is a sentence which causes 
knowledge whose object is the same as that of the conclusion 
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and which contributes to the production of the entire know- 
ledge which produces considei’ation, e.g. 

This hill is fiery. 

It may also be defined as a sentence which gives rise to an 
inquiry necessitating' the mention of the reason, e.g^. this hill, 
is fiery (why so ? because it is smoky). 

The Reason or Middle Term. 

The reason or middle term (hetu) is a word, with the 
instrumental or ablative suffix attached to it, which produces 
knowledge whose object is not the probandum (major term) 
but which contributes to the production of the entire know'- 
iedge that gives rise to consideration, e.g. because it is smoky 
{i.e. by or from smokiness). 

The reason is of two kinds : (1) the affirmative (anvayl) and 
(2) the negative (vyatireki). The affirmative reason is a 
member wdth the instrumental or ablative suffix attached to it, 
which produces knowledge that necessitates the mention of the 
member expressive of an affirmative invariable concomitance, 
e.g. because it is smoky (that is, by or from smokiness), all 
that is smoky being fiery as a kitchen. The negative reason is 
a member with the instrumental or ablative suffix attached to 
it, which produces knowledge that necessitates the mention of 
the member expressive of a negative invariable concomitance, 
e.g. because it is smoky (that is, by or from smokiness), ail that 
is not fiery being not smoky as a lake. 

1 

Example. 

The example (udaharana) is a word which while producing 
knowledge of connection of the form that the locus of the 
middle term is constantly occupied by the major term, causes 
another knowledge which proceeds from the sentence expressive 
of consideration,^ e.g. 

All that is smoky is fiery as a kitchen. 

[So is this hill smoky]. 

I 

Application. 

The application (upanaya) is a member which produces 
consideration, e.g. [All that^^is smoky is fiery]. So is this 
hill smoky. 


1 Application (upanaya) is the sentence expressive of consideration. 
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I 

Conclusion. 

Cvonclnsion (nigamana) is a sentence wMcli, while causing 
knowledge which gives rise to consideration, produces knowledge 
of the major term as indicated by that of the middle term 
through its invariable concomitance with the major term and 
its nature of abiding in the minor term, e.g. 

[In this hill there is smoke which is in invariable concomi- 
tance with fire.] Therefore in this hill there is fire, or therefore 
this hill is fiery, 

i 

Fallacies. 

A General Definition of Fallacy. 

A person can ascertain truths and achieve victory by 
exposing fallacies in the argument of his opponent. It is 
therefore necessary to define a fallacy which in Sanskrit is called 
hetvabhasa, a semblance of reason, a fallac}^ of reason or a 
fallacious reason. 

A fallacy is an object of knowledge which obstructs an 
inference. It is in brief a defective reason. There are five 
kinds of fallacy or defective reason, (1) the eiTatie or 
uncertain (savyabhicara or anaikanta), (2) the contradictory 
(viruddha), (3) the counterbalanced (satpratipaksita), (4) the 
unproved or inconclusive (asiddha), and (5) the incompatible 
(badiiita). The defects involved in the above reasons are 
I'espectively the following ( 1 ) the erraticalness or uncertainty 
( vj^abhicara) , (2) contradiction (virodha), (3) counterbalance 
(satpratipaksa) , (4) absence of proof or ineoncliisiveness 
(askidhij, and (5) ineompatibility (badha). 

i 

The Erratic Reason. 

The iSREATic (savyabhicara) is a reason or middle term in 
which abides a character the possession of which causes that 
presence of two alternatives which produces doubt in. the pro- 
bandum or major term. The nature refers to the eonstant 
accompaniment with, or absence from, both the major term 
and its non-existence. The erratic reason is subdivided as 
(1) that which is too general (sadharana), (2) that which is non- 
general or not general enough (asadharana), and (3) that which 
is non -exclusive (anupasamharl). 
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A reason is said to be too general if it abides in the loens 
of the major term as well as in. that of its absence, e.g. 

This hill is smoky , 
because it is fiery. 

Here the reason “ fire*' abides in the region of smoke (as 
in a kitchen) as -well as in the region of the absence of smoke 
(as ill an ignited iron-ball). 

A reason is said to be non-general or not general enough 
if it abides neither in the locus of the major term nor in that 
of its absence, e,g. 

This hill is full of fire, 
because it is full of ether. 

Here the reason is ether which has no locus. Ether 
abides neither in the locus of fire nor in that of the absence 
of fire. 

A reason is said to be non-exclusive if it is destitute of an 
example, affirmative or negative, e.g. 

All things are impermanent, 
because they are knowahle. 

Here we camiotiicite any example as '‘ all things’" is the 
subject. 

1 

The Contradictory Reason. 

The contradictoiy (viruddha) is a reason which is the 
counterpart of that non-existence which constantly accom- 
panies the major term, e.g. 

This hill is full of fire, 
because it is full of water. 

Here the reason is contradictory inasmuch as water is the 
counterpart of the non-existence of water, which constantly 
accompanies fire. 

[The contradictory may also be defined as a reason 
(middle term) which is constantly accompanied by the absence 
of the probandum (major term)]. 

The Oonnterbalanced Reason. 

If, at the time of the consideration of a reason which seeks 
to establish the existence of the probandum or major term, there 
occurs the consideration of another reason which seeks to 
establish the non-existence of that term, the first reason is a 
counterbalanced one, nay both the reasons are counter- 
balanced, e.g. 
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One reason — Sound is eternal because it is audible. 

Opposite reason — -Sound is noii-eternai because it is a 
product. 

In tile above instances as the consideration of both sides 
prevails, there is no real inference. The inference from one 
reason being of as much force as that from the other reason, the 
two inferences neutralize each other. 


i 

The Unproved Reason. 

The unproved (asiddha) reason is of three kinds: ( 1 ) 
unproved on the part of its locus or the subject (asrayasiddha), 
(2) unproved with regard to its own nature (svarupasiddha), 
and (3) unproved in respect of accompaniment (vyapyatva- 
siddha). 

I 

A Reason which is Unproved on the Part of 
its Locus. 

A reason is said to be unproved on the part of its locus, if 
the characteristic distinguishing the locus does not belong to 

This golden hill is fiery, 
because it is smoky. 

[Here the reason ''smoke’' is unproved as its locus is 
unreal on account of goldness not belonging to a hill]. 

I 

A Reason which is Unproved with regard to its 
own Nature. 

A reason is said to be unproved with, regard to its own 
iiature, if it does not abide in the locus or minor term, e.g. 

The lake is fiery, 
because it is smoky. 

[Here the reason is unproved as smoke from its very 
nature does not abide in a lake], 

i 

A Reason which is Unproved in Respect of 
Accompaniment. 

A reason is said to be unproved in respect of constant 
accompaniment, if its generic nature is not useful in establish- 
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ing its iiivariabie concomitance with the major term. It is 
subdivided as follows :■ — 

{a) Un|)roved on the part of the major term (sadhya- 
siddhi) which occurs when there is a useless 
adjective appended to that term, e.g. 

This hill is full of golden fire, 
because it is full of smoke. [' Golden ' is use- 
less], 

{h) Unproved on the part of the reason (hetvasiddhi) 
which occurs when there is a useless adjective 
appended to it, e.g. 

This hill is full of fire, 

because it is full of blue smoke. Blue’ is 
useless]. 

(c) Unproved in respect of invariable concomitance 
(Vyapt^T-asiddhi) which occurs when there is a 
condition attached to the reason, e.g. 

This hill is full of smoke, 
because it is full of fire [nourished by wet 
fuel, which is a condition attached to the 
reason]. 

^TfSTcr! I 

The Incompatible Reason. 

An incompatible reason (badhita) occurs when there is 
the knowledge that the major term which is assigned to the 
minor term does not really abide in it, e.g, 

Eire is cold, 

because it is a substance. 

The incompatible reason, which is of ten kinds, occurs 
under the following circumstances : — 

1. The minor term being incompatible with j)ereeption 

(paksah jjratyaksa-badhitah), e.g. 

A pot is all-pervading, 
because it is existent. 

2. The minor term being incompatible with inference 

(paksah anumtoa-badhitah) , e.g. 

An atom has parts, 

because it has a shape. [An atom has in feet 
no shape and no parts]. 

3. The minor term being incompatible with verbal testi- 

mony (paksah sabda-badhitah) , e.g. 

The golden mountain (Meru) is stony, 
because it is a mountain. 
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4. The minor term being ineompatible with perception 

which establishes the counterpart of the major 
term (paksah sadhya-pratiyogi-pratyaksa-baclhi- 
tah), e.g. 

Fire is non -warm, 
because it is a product. 

5. The minor term being incompatible with, the inference 

which establishes the counterpart of the major 
.term (paksah sadhya-pratiyogya.nuin,ana baollii- 

tah), e,g, 

Sound is inaudible, 

because it is a quality (of ether). 

6. The minor term being incompatible with coinparison 

which establishes the counterpart of the major 
term (paksah sadhya-pratiyogyupamana-badlii- 
tah), e,g. 

Bos gavaeusness is not the connotation of the 
term bos gavaeus, 
because it is a general notion. 

7. The minor term being incompatible wdththe evidence 

which is analogous to the evidence that establishes 
the major term (paksah sadhya-grahaka-prama- 
na-jatiya-praniana- viruddhah) , e.j/. 

The skull of a deceased person is pure, 
because it is the limb of a being that had 
life, as a conch -shell. 

[The scripture declares a conch shell to be pure but not 
the skull of a deceased person.] 

8. The minor term being incompatible with perception 

which establishes the middle term (paksah lietu- 
grahaka-pratyaksa-badhitah) , e.g. 

Water and air are warm, 
because they ate possessed of touch 
unlike that of the earth. 

9. The minor term being incompatible with inferenee 

wdiich establishes the middle term (paksah hetii- 
grahakanumana-badhitah), e.g. 

The mind is all-pervading, 
because it is a seat of union whieli is 
a non-coexistent cause of knowledges 

10. The minor term being incompatible with verbal 

testimony, which, establishes the middle term 
(paksah hetu-grahaka-sabda-badhitah), e.g 
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The Raj asuya sacrifice should be 

celebrated by BrahmaDas, 

because it is the means of conquering heaven. 

[From verbal testimony the Rajasuya sacrifice is ascer- 
tained to be a duty, of the ' -Ksatriyas .and not of ' the 
Brahmaiias.] 

Fallacies are Serviceable as they Point out Inefficiency. 

A fallacy when exposed' is a good reply ■ to an opponent 
whose argument is pointed out by it to be inefficient. 
Quibbles and far-fetched ana.logies are not good replies as they 
are of iio iise in this respect. The far-fetched analogies' are 
moreover self-destruct ive.' 

Inference of God. 

By inference we can prove the existence of Godj the maker 
of the universe. The inference employed for this purpose runs 
as follows.: — ^ 

The universe has a maker 
because it is a product as a pot. 

The causes which operate in the case of a product may be 
stated .thus :■ — 

There must be - (1) a direct knowledge (perception) by an 
agent himself' of the materials wvhieh constitute ■.■' a \product, (2) 
a desire on the part of the agent to make it, and (3) an act of 
making.it. 

For instance, in making a' product called a pot (1) there 
are in the potter a perception of the pieces . that constitute a 
pot, (2) a desire on his part.. to make it, and (3) his actual 
.making of it. . 

Similarly in the case of a product called a binary atomic 
compound (dvyanuka) there must be (1) perception by an agent 
of the atoms which constitute the compound, (2) a desire in 
him to make it, (3) and his actual making of it. Now atoms 
are supersensuous and as such cannot be perceived by man. 
Hence the maker of the binary atomic compound is an agent 
who is not man but God. 

Booh in. 

^i§3^-~-Oomparisoii. 

A man, who does not know the signification of the word 
bos-gavaeus, hearing from an elder that the word bos-gavaeus 
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How. knowledge is 
derived through compari- 
son. 


Likeness explained. 


signifies an animal which is like a cow, goes into a forest where 
he sees an animal like a cow. Re- 
collecting the instructive assertion of 
the elder he institutes a comparison 
by which he arrives at the conclusion 
that the animal which he sees is the thing signified by the 
word boS"gavaeus. The means b}^ which this conclusion has 
been arrived at is called comparison (upamana). This means 
is the knowledge of likeness between a cow and a bos-gavaeus. 
The word comparison is ordinarily taken to signify the whole 
process. 

The intercourse or operation (vyapara) in the case of 
eomparisbn consists in the recollection of the instructive 
assertion of the elder, viz. that the word bos-gavaeus signifies 
an animal which is like cow. The result of comparison 
(upamiti) is the knowledge of the relation of a name to some- 
thing so named. 

The Mimamsakas maintain that likeness (sadrsya) is a 
distinct object which is not included 
in the seven categories of the 
Vaisesikas. The signification of the word bos-gavaeus is, 
according to them, an animal which possesses likeness to a 
cow. Gangesa opposes this view by sajdng that it is cumber- 
some. A thing is said to bear likeness to another thing if it 
while possessing the special property of the latter thing is 
different from the same in the generic nature. Such being the 
definition of likeness we have to admit an infinite number of 
likenesses corresponding to the thing to which they refer. The 
real signification of the word bos-gavaeus, according to 
Gangesa, is not an animal which possesses likeness to a 
cow but an animal which possesses the generic nature of a 
bos-gavaeus (that is, which is a type of all bos-gavaeuses) . 
Hence the result of comparison consists of knowledge of the 
relation between the word bos-gavaeus and the animal which 
possesses the generic nature of a bos-gavaeus. 

vSome say that the knowledge of >signification of the word 
bos-gavaeus is derived through percep- 
tion. This is absurd. Though the 
relation between the word bos-gavaeus 
and the animal called bos-gavaeus may be perceived in a 
particular case with which our eyes are in union, it is ilnpo^sBiblc^ 
for US to perceive such a relation in other cases which are 
beyond our eyes. Therefore the knowledge of signification of 
the word bos-gavaeus is not derived through perception but 
through a separate means of knowledge called comparison. 

The knowledge of signification of the word bos-gavaeus 
can neither be derived through In- 
fereuce inasmuch as in the case of 
comparison knowledge is derived 


CompariBon is not 
perception. 
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tliroiigli tlie knowledge of likeness independent of the know- 
ledge of invariable concomitance which is indispensable to an 
inference. Moreover in the case of knowledge derived through 
comparison .there is in us a self-consciousness of the form' I 
compare ” but not of the form ‘‘ I infer.” 

Book IV. 

— Verbal Testimony. 

I 

Definition of Verbal Testimony. 

A speech ^ (sabda) is a means of valid knowledge if it is 
uttered by a person as an outcome of his true kno'ivledge of 
its meaning, e.g. the speech, viz. a horse runs, is a means of 
valid knowledge if it has been uttered by a person who knows 
its meaning. The means by w^hich or the process in Which the 
valid knowledge is derived is called verbal testimony (sabda- 
pramanam). A speech uttered by a person who does not know" 
its meaning may produce knowdedge the validity of which is 
uncertain. 

Verbal Knowledge. 

An}’’ knowledge derived from a speech is called verbal 
knowledge (sabda bodhah). It is the knowledge of the mutual 
connection of things signified by words which possess expec- 
tancy, consistency, contiguity and potentiality, and convey 
intention. The process in which the verbal knowledge is pro- 
duced is described as follows ; — 

A speech— ghatah asti (there is a pot). 

(1.) At first* there is the hearing^ {idhdasys, sravanam) 
of words in the speech, ghata + h 4- as + ti 
( there + is + a pot) . 

(ii.) Then there is recollection of things (avthebsja^ 
smaranam) signified by the words, viz. the recol- 
lection of pot ” signified by the word '' ghata,” 
of one” signified by “h” (a modification of the 
‘first case-ending suj, of existing” signified by 
‘Ws ” and of '‘the state of abiding ” signified by 
“ti” (a verbal termination in the third person, 
singular number, present tense). 

(iii.) Afterwards there is the knowledge of the mutual 


1 ** Speech*’ signifies the knowledge of speech.” 
s The words need not always be actually heard but sometimes we 
may recollect them from a written statement. 
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connection of things thus recollected (saiiisarga- 
bodiiah), that is, the knowledge that 'pot' as 
qualified by oneness is an abode of existence. The 
knowledge in this third step is speciall}''’ called a 
verbal knowledge. 

(iv.) Lastly there is (aniivyavasaya) 

of the knowledge in the following form: "I am 
the possessor of the knowledge of pot which as 
qualified by oneness is an abode of existence.” 

^ 1 

Speech as a Means of Valid Knowledge. 

Gan it be denied that speech is a means of valid knowledge ? 

A means otherwise called an instrument (karana) is that 
cause which when brought into operation necessarily produces 
its effect." A speech is not, according to the Buddhists, such a 
means inasmuch as it does not, even when uttered by a 
person who knows its meaning, produce knowledge unless it is 
attended with expectancy, consistenc. 7 , etc. Therefore "a 
speech is not,” say the Buddhists, a means of valid know- 
ledge.” ' , 

A speech is indeed a means of valid knowledge. Gahgesa 
opposes the above view by saying that if the Buddhists do not 
admit a speech to be a means of valid knowledge whence do 
the,y derive the validity of their own speech, viz. " a speech is 
not a means of valid knowledge.” The verbal testimony being 
denied, their speech cannot be proved as valid and as such 
cannot be advanced against aii}’’ party. On the contrary if 
th.eir speech is admitted as valid- they will have to abandon 
their contention that a speech is not- a means of -valid know^- 
ledge.” The contention of tlxe^ Buddhists is therefore baseless, 
axid a speech is indeed a means of valid knowledge. But the 
speech, if it is to be a means of valid knowledgtn must not be 
a bare one: it should be attended with expectancy, consisted 
•cy, etc.- 

The sy>eech is mentioned as the means 01 * instrument 
because it is the main cause in the production of valid kiiow’’- 
ledge, wliiie expectancy, consistency, etc,, are mere attendant 
causes or conditions. It should be stated here that onI,y one 
<iause w ithout attendant conditions cannot produce any effect . 

Is verbal testimony included in perception ? 

The Buddhists, while not claiming their speech to bo 
valid, say that it serves at any rate to produce in us a mental 
perception of the form " a speech is not a means of valid 
knowledge” by causing -the recollection of things signified by 
it. When we hear the speech, viz, a speech is not a means of 
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valid knowledge, there arises in us a knowledge (recollection) 
of the things signified by it, and through the intercourse whose 
character is knowledge we actually perceive the things in our, 
mind. The function of verbal testimony being, thus performed 
by mental perception, there is no necessity for assuming the 
former as a distinct means of valid knowledge. 

F erbcil testimony is not included in perception . 

Gaiigesa holds that a speech which is attended with 
expectancy, etc., and produces recollection of things signified 
by it, must be accepted as a means of valid knowledge quite 
distinct from perception. Just as in the perception of a colour 
our eye is the means or instrument, its union with the colour 
is the iiitercoiirse, and the perceptual knowledge is the result, 
so in the verbal testimony a speech is the means or instru- 
ment, the recollection of things signified by it is the inter- 
course and the verbal knowdedge is the result. A speech there- 
fore serves the same purpose in verbal testimony as the sense- 
organs do in perception, in other words, a speech is the means 
of verbal knowledge, and considering the distinct nature of 
this means w^e must admit verbal testimony to be a distinct 
means of valid knowledge. 

Is verbal testimony included in inference ? 

The Vaisesikas maintain that verbal testimony is not a 
distinct means of valid knowledge but is included in inference. 
In deriving knowledge from a sx^eech we first hear the words 
constituting the speech and then recollect the things signified 
by the words. The knowledge of the mutual coniieetion of 
things thus recollected, which is designated as verbal know- 
ledge, is, according to the Vaisesikas, derived from inference. 
Suppose one litters a speech thus : “he beat the cow with a 
stick.” On hearing this speech the listener may, say the 
Vaisesikas, infer as follows : — 

1. The words constituting this speech inust have been 

knowledge of the mutual connection 
of things as intended by the speaker and remin- 
ded by his words — proposition. 

2. Because they are possessed of exx^ectancy, etc., and 

convey the intention of the speaker — reason. 

3. The words of all sx^eeohes possessing expec^ncy, etc., 

and conve^fing the intention of a speaker are 
X)receded by the knowledge of the mutual connec - 
tion of things as intended by the speaker and 
reminded by his words just as the words of a 
speech, viz. bring a pot ” uttered by me (the 
listener) — example. 

If we can thus derive knowledge of the speech by means 
of inference, there is, according to the Vaisesikas, no necessity 
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for admitting a separate means of knowledge called verbal 
testimony. 

Verbal knowledge is not included in inference. 

Gangesa opposes the above view as follows : — ^The inference 
as shown above is not valid inasmuch as it does not involve 
knowiedge (recollection) of actual things as in tile case of verbal 
testimony but the knowiedge of things reminded, that is, 
knowledge of knowdedge (recollection) of the things. This 
is not only cumbersome but also fallacious. Our activity 
in respect of a thing arises from our knowdedge of the 
thing itself but not from our knowdedge of knowledge of 
the thing wdiich, as in the case of knowledge of error, may 
not contain in itself the cause of activity. Moreover verbal 
knowdedge is not, like inferential knowledge, dependent on 
the knowdedge of invariable concomitance betw’een the words 
of a speech and knowdedge of the mutual connection of things 
signified by them, but it results immediately from the words 
as soon as expectancy, consistency, etc., existing among them 
have been known. Again, after verbal knowdedge has been 
produced there arises self-consciousness of the form I know 
from the speech*’ but not of the form ‘‘I know' through 
inference.” 

It has already been observed that a speech cannot pro- 
duce verbal knowledge unless the words composing it possess 
expectancy, consistency, contiguity and potentiality and 
convey intention, 

1 

Expectancy. 

A word is said to bear the relation of expectancy 
(akanksa) to another w^ord if it cannot without the latter 
produce knowdedge of its interconnection in a speech. 1*01 
instance, ' Devadattah gramaih gacohati’ (Devadatta goes to 
the village) is a speech in which the word ' Devadatta ’ (in the 
nominative case ) is expectant for the word ‘ gacehati ’ (' goes ’ 
the verb), and this latter in its turn is expectant for ' gramaiii ’ 
('■ village’ in the objective case). In the same way the crude 
word ' Devadatta ’ is expectant for ' h ’ (the same as su the first 
case-ending), the crude word ' grama ’ for ‘•am’ (the second 
case-ending) and ^ gam ’ (the root) for ‘ ti ’ (the verbal suffix). 
A crude w-ord (nama) and a case-ending (vibhakti), a root 
(dhatu) and a verbal suffix (akhyata), and a verb (kriya) and 
a case (karaka) are expectant for each other. 

I 

Consistency. 

Consistency (yogyata) consists in a word not bearing a 
meaning which is incompatible with the meanings of other 
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words in a speech. For instance, no verbal knowledge is derived 
from such a speech as ' agnina sihca’ (sprinkle with fire) 
because it is incompatible with fire being an instrument in the 
act of sprinkling. Consistency may be certain or doubtful but 
ill either case there will be verbal knowledge. 

1 

Contiguity. 

Contiguit}^ (asatti) consists in the enunciation of ivords, 
which are connected with each other, without a long pause 
between them, e,g. the speech, viz. '' bring irater’" will convey 
no meaning if one utters the word “ bring now, and the word 
water ” after an hour. 

1 

Intention. 

Intention (tatparyya), which indicates the wish of a 
speaker, consists in the utterance of a ivord to convey knowledge 
of a special thing. If at the time of eating meal one says 
bring saindhava ” we are to understand by the word saincl- 
hava’’ a quantity of salt and not a horse. 

The Non-eternity of Sound. 

Sounds (sabda) such as k, etc., are multifarious inasmuch 
as we find that a sound uttered by a man is different from the 
corresponding sound uttered by a parrot. On the ground that 
sounds are many each of which is produced and destroyed, 
we must admit them to be non-eternal. In fact such an 
expression as ' the uproar that arose in the market has .now*' 
ceased ’ proves beyond a doubt that sound is liable to destruction. 

Sound Destroyed and not Concealed. 

If sounds are destructible, their aggregates the speeches 
must also be so. The Veda, a collection of speeches, is 
consequently non-eternal. The Mimamsakas say that though 
the Veda as a collection of speeches was liable to destruction, 
as it has come down through succession of teachers, its 
continuity is uninterrupted. Gangesa opposes the above view 
by saying that from allusions occurring in the soeio -religious 
institutes (smrti) and from, usages that have prevailed from 
olden times we can infer that once there existed certain branches 
of the Vedas vrhich have since disappeared. Therefore the 
Veda is non-eternal. 
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The Veda is defined by Gaiigesa as a collection of valid 
speeches which are not the outcome of knowledge of things 
signified by words and the. things signified by which are not the 
objects of those kinds of knowledge wdiich are derived from 
means other than verbal testimony. 

I • 

Injunction. 

The Veda is the foundation of our good customs inas- 
much as it is the source of all injunctions.’ An injunction 
(yidhi) is a speech which produces in a person such conviction 
as induces him to perform or desist from performing the act 
signified by the speech, e.g. “Let a person, who wishes to go 
to heaven, perform a horse-sacrifiee ” is an injunction. “Let 
not a'liian drink wine ” is another injunction. 

According to Kumarila the conviction, which in. an 
ordinary speech represents the purpose of the speaker and in 
the case of the Vedic speech (not emanating from any person) 
the potentiality of the speech itself, consists of an idea of the 
form: “ this speech directs me to perform or to desist from 
performing the act signified by it.” 

Prabhakara says that the conviction consists of the belief 
that merit or demerit that accrues from the act signified by 
the speech, is ca|)abie of being earned by our efforts. 

Gaiigesa, who is not satisfied with an}^ of the above 
explanations, maintains that the conviction produced in the 
perso.n consists of the consciousness (a) that the act signified 
by the speech is capable of being performed by him, (6) that 
the performance of it will fulfil his object of desire, and (c) 
that no serious inconvenience will accompany the performance . 

AM logicians agree however in holding that the conviction 
is prodiieetl by the potentiality of the hortative particle “ lin ” 
(corresponding to the English \rord “ let ” ) of the speech itself. 

S 

Merit and Demerit 

Prabhakara says that the conviction produced by a 
Vedic speech consists first of the belief that merit or demerit, 
that accrues from the act' signified by the speech, is capable of 
being acquired by our efforts. This belief is followed by the 
presumption that the act from which merit or demerit accrues, 
is such as can be performed by us. Gradually there arise two 
other beliefs, viz. that 'the act if performed will fulfil^ our 
object of desire, and that there is no serious inconvenience 
involved in the act. 
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Claiigesa opposes tlie above view by saying that it is 
cumbersome' to assume that so'- many kinds of belief are 
produced from a speech to induce us to perform or desist from 
performing the act signified hy it. Let us for the sake of 
brevity assume that the conviction produced by a speech 
consists merely of the belief that the act signified by the speech 
is such, as can be performed b}^ us. This belief in the theory 
of Gahgesa, includes in it two other beliefs, viz, that the .act is 
capable of fulfilling our desire and that there is no serious 
inconvenience involved in it. 


I 

Potentiality. 

The relation that exists between a word and the thing re- 
ferred to by it is a special relation * called indication (in Sanskrit 
vitti It is on account of this special relation that we are, 
on hearing the word pot/’ able to recollect the thing known 
as a pot. This special relation possessed by a word is generally 
called its potentiality (sakti). Nice distinctions are however 
often made in this matter. The special relation is described as 
being of two kinds, viz. 1. signification (saiiiketa) and implica- 
tion (laksana). The signification is again subdivided as 
{!) permanent and (2) occasional. The permanent signification 
which a \vord bears is called specially its potentiality (sakti). 
This potentiality^, which is the capacity of a word to refer to 
{i,e. produce recollection of) a particular thing, depends upon 
the will of God manifesting itself in the form : let such and 
such a thing be understood by’ such and such a word. ” For 
instance the potentiality^ of the word “pot ” consists in its 
producing recollection of an earthen vessel. The occasional 
signification is called technicality (paribhasa) wLich depends 
upon the will of man manifesting itself in the form : “ such and 
such a thing is to be understood by such and such a word. ” 
A word is said to be technical if it produces recollection of a 
particular thing as desired by man. For instance “ nadi ” is a 
technical w'ord for bases ending in i or u. The distinction 
between the permanent and occasional significations is over- 
looked by those logicians who mantain that words derive 
their signification, or rather potentiality, not from the will of 
God but from the will of man. There is according to them as 
much potentiality in an ordinary w’ord as in a technical one. 
The potentiality of a word is ascertained from the following 
sources : — . ' 


i The relation is not an ordinary one, e,g. the word (sound) jar does 
not produce in us the recollection of ether although the former abides in 
the latter in the relation of inherence (somavaya). 
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L Grammar (Tyakarana), e.g, in the sentence: Caitrah 
pacati (Caitra cooks), the potentiality of the crude 
word Caitra/’ the nominative case-ending h, ” 
the root ‘^pac” and the verbal suffix ‘Hi ” is’as- 
certained from grammar. 

2. Comparison (upamana), e.g, in the sentence: ‘‘a 

bos-gavaeus is like a cow /’ the potentiality of 
bos-gavaeus is ascertained through comparison. 

3. Dictionary (kosa), e.g. the potentialit}?" of the word 

“blue” to refer to the quality of blueness is as- 
certained from dictionary. 

4. Reliable assertion, (apta-vakya), e.g. that the word 

“pika” signifies a black cuckoo is ascertained 
from the word of a competent scholar. 

5. ?7sa^e(vyavahara), e.g. on hearing “ bring a table,” 

“ take away a table,” etc., and on seeing the table 
brought and taken aAvay, one understands the 
potentiality of the word “ table/’ 

6. Context (vakya-sesa), e.g. if in a sentence the mean- 

ing of the word “ yava” (which may refer to a 
barley-corn or a panic seed) is not clear Ave can 
ascertain its true meaning (as a barley-corn) by a 
reference to the remaining sentences in AAffiicli it 
is spoken of as having ears. 

7. Description {vivvti), e.g. when we describe a belliger- 

ent nation to be a warlike one, we can under- 
stand the potentiality of the word “ belligerent.” 

8. Association with well known words, e.gr. the 

potentiality of the WA^ord “ pika ’’to refer to a 
bird is easily understood when the word is 
associated with some well-known words as follows : 
“ in this mango-tree the pika sings sweetly.” 

We have found that each Avord possesses the potentiality 
of producing recollection of a thing dependent upon the will of 
God or man. Now the question arises as to vAffiether the 
potentiality refers to the genus of the thing or to the thing as 
an indiAddual. If we suppose that the potentiality refers to an 
individual, sve shall have to assume, say the Munaiiisakas, an 
infinite number of potentialities corresponding to the in- 
dividuals to which they refer. If on the other hand we assume 
that the potentiality refers to a genus, we shall haA^e to assume 
only one potentiality corresponding to the genus which will 
also include individuals without which it cannot stand. 

Gange^a opposes the above view by saying that Ave could 
not recollect individuals'unless the potentiality resided in them. 
On the supposition of the potentiality referring to an in 
dividual it is not, continues he, necessary to assume infinite 
number of potentialities as one and the same potentiality refers 
to all the individuals which are comprehended under one genus. 
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Hence, iie concludes that the potentiality really refers to the 
individuals coming under a genus and possessing a form. 

Words possessed of potentiality may be specified as 

follows : — , " 

1. The etymological (yaugika) is a word which is under- 

stood b,y the potentiality of its component parts 
alone, e.g. the word ' data ’ (giver) refers to the 
agent of giving. 

2. The conventional (rudha) is a word which is under- 

stood by the potentiality of its entirety in- 
dependently of that of its parts, e,g. the word 
' go ’ signifies a cow’ (and not ‘ the agent of going ’ 
which is the meaning of its parts). 

3. The etymologo-conventional (yoga -rudha) is a word 

which is understood by the potentiality of the 
whole harmoniously with the potentiality of its 
parts, e.g. the word fpankaja’ signifies a water- 
lily which is bom in the mud. 

4. The etymological-conventional (yaugika-rudha) is a 

word which is understood either b}^ the pow'-er of 
its entirety or by that of its parts, e.g. the 
w^ord yudbhid ’ signifies a germ cutting a seed up, 
or a sacrifice. 

I 

Implication. 

By implication (laksana) a word refers to a thing which is 
related to another thing which is the signification of the word 
but which does not signifiy the intention of the speaker, e.g. 
fche w^ord ‘ Ganges ’ in the sentence, viz. ^ the cow-keeper 
dwells on the Ganges,’ does not signify the current which is 
referred to by the potentiality of the w^ord but signifies the 
bank A^diich bears to the current the relation of pro)cimity. 
Similarly the word ' crow ’ in the sentence, viz. " protect the 
curd from the crow ’ signifies by implication any thing that 
injures the curd. 

1 

Compound Words. 

In Sanskrit the compound word (samasa) is of six kinds, 
viz. 1. an attributive compound (bahuvrihi), 2. a determinative 
compound (tatpunisa) including the negative determinative 
compound (nan-tatpurusa), 3 a descriptive compound (karma- 
dharaya), 4. a numeral compound (dvigu) including the unified 
numeral compound (samahara), 5. an aggregative compound 
(dvandva) comjmising the mutually aggregative compound 
(itaretara), the unified aggregative compound (samahara), and 
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the residual aggregative compound (ekasesa) and 6. an indeclin- 
able compound (avya 3 nbhava). 

In the attributive compound the first word possesses its 
fixed potentiality and, the second word, which through its 
potentiality points out a thing, refers also by implication to 
'another thing, e.g. Citragnni anaya (lit. bring the brindied- 
cow-man) signifies ' bring the man having a brindled cow.’ 
The first word citra (brindled) refers through its potentiality to 
the quality of “ brindledness ” while the second word tgo ’ 
(cow) besides pointing out, through its potentiality, the thing 
called cow refers also by implication to its owner. 

Grammarians maintain that when two words are combined 
together to form an attributive compound, the combination 
possesses the potentiality of referring to a thing which is 
connected with but lies beyond the things signified by its 
component words, e.g. Citra-gu (hrindled-cow) refers to “owner- 
ship ” over and above the quality of being “ brindled ” and the 
“cow.” Gangesa holds that in an attributive compound all 
potentialities lie in the wmrds which are combined together to 
fdrm the compound, and there is no potentiality in the com- 
bination itself. 

In the determinative compound the second word possesses 
its fixed potentiality while in the first word there are both 
potentiality and implication, e.g. raja-puriisah (a king-officer, 
that is, an officer of the king) signifies an officer belonging to 
the king in which the word raja ” refers to a “ king ” as well 
as to “ connection with him.” 

In the descriptive compound in which the component 
avoids stand to each other in the relation of identity, there is 
no special rule for the possession of potentialities by them, 
e.g. niiotpalam (blue-lotus). The same is the case with the 
numeral compound, e.g, panca-gavam (five cow’^s). 

In the aggregative compound there is no special rule for 
the assum]>tion of potentiality or implication by the component 
words, e.g, yama-varunau (yama and vanina). 

In an indeclinable compound there are both potentiality 
and implication in the last word, e.g. upakumbham (near the 
Jar). 

^T^Tcrm^: I 

Verbal Suffixes. 

A verbal suffix (akhyMa such as ti, tas or anti) used after 
a root, refers to the effort favourable to what is signified by 
the root, e.g, Caitrah pacati (Caitra cooks) signilies that 
Caitra is possessed of efforts favourable to cooking. If the 
agent is an inanimate thing the verbal suffix refers by impli- 
cation to the operation favourable to what is signified by the 
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root, e,g. Ratho gaccliati (a chariot moves) signifies that the 
chariot is possessed of the operation favourable to moving. 

I 

The Roots. 

The root (dhatu) of a verb refers to the operation favour- 
able to the effect of what is signified by the verb, e.g. the 
root ^ gam ’ f going) in the sentence, viz. sa gramaiii gacchat! 
(he goes to the village) refers to moving which is favourable to 
his connection with the village which is the effect of his going. 
In the case of an intransitive verb the root refers merely to 
the operation, e.g. sa tisthati (he stays) in which ‘ stha ' 
signifies merely ' staying.’ 

i 

Prefixes. 

The prefix (upasarga) by itself does not bear any mean- 
ing but points out the speciality of meaning borne by the root 
that follows, e.g. * vi ’ in ' vijayate ’ (completely conquers) 
signifies a completeness of conquest. 

Validity of the Four Means of Knowledge. 

Some sa,y that a gesture (cesta) is a means of valid 
knowledge. But this is absurd inasmuch as a gesture merely 
reminds us of words which produce knowledge. That a deaf 
person is sometimes prompted to activity by a gesture must 
be due to the fact that he infers the desire of the man who 
makes the gesture. So a gesture is included in either verbal 
testimony or inference. Similarly tradition (aitihya) and rumour 
(janasruti) are not distinct from verbal testimony while 
presumption (arthapatti) and non-perception (anupalabdhi) 
are comprised in inference. 





8. Notes on the Anatomy of a Dotcble Monstrosity in 
the Chick. 

D. R. Bhattachary-a, M.Sg., Professor, Muir Central 
College, Allahabad. 

(Read at the Indian Science Congress. Jan. 1917.) 

[With Plates III— IV.] 

Exterfial Features. — The specimen consists of two iiidivid- 
iiais, intimate!}^ connected together along their reiitrai 
side. The most peculiar point is that there is only one head, 
and consequently only one mouth, and oni 3 :^ a pair of sensor^?' 
organs common to both the individuals. Extemall}^ there 
is onl}^ one neck, but on removing the skin and connective 
tissue, two separate necks become distinctP,^ visible. A distinct 
anus and uropygium to each individual is present. The two 
necks at their bases are twisted in such a maimer, that in 
comparison with the animal as a whole, the two individuals 
acquire a lateral position. 

Endoskeleton.—Tlie skull is, mosthq in a oartilaginous 
stage. The exocoipitai bones have not yet been formed, nor is 
there any indication of an occipital condyle. The boni- 
elements of the vertebral column, the limbs and limb girdles, 
however, are fairly well developed. Some interesting peculiari- 
ties exist in connection with the ribs and the sternum. In- 
stead of the ribs of both sides of each individual becoming 
joined together to a common sternum, as in the normal chick, 
the ribs of the adjacent sides of the two individuals become 
Joined together to a sternum of that side. There are, thus, 
two distinct sterni, lying not ventralhq but laterally to the 
individuals. In the space between the two sterni (fig. 7) lies 
the major portion of the viscera. The sternum itself is in a 
cartilaginous condition and the keel is very feebly developed. 
The clavicles, ribs, and uncinate processes are fairlyw^eil devel- 
oped (fig- 3). 

Body-cavity . — The body-cavities of both the individuals 
have become fused together to form one single large body-cavi- 
ty. The entire body-cavity of the animal, for the sake of 
convenience of expression, be theoretically divided into 

three regions. The central body-cavity in which lie the heart, 
lungs, and the major portion of the digestive organs, bounded 
dorsaily and ventralh^ by the two sterni ; and two lateral cavi- 
ties, viz. the abdominal cavities of the two individuals, in which 
lie a portion of the ileum, rectum, renal organs, and piobably 
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also the reproductive organs. It must be understood, however, 
that ail these cavities are continuous with one another and in 
reality are portions of a big thoracico -abdominal cavity. 

Digestive Organs. — The greater part of the digestive organs 
lies in the central body-cavity. The single gullet, crop and 
stomach are common to both the individuals. The duodenum 
arises from the gizzard close to the entrance of the proveiitric- 
uhis, and encloses, as usual, a single pancreas in its fold. It 
then passes off into the ileum, which at first presents a very 
much coiled appearance. At about the middle of its entire 
length, the ileum divides into two. This is the first indication 
of the division of the intestine. From this point, one branch 
after a slightly coiled course enters the right lateral cavity, ix. 
the abdominal cavity of the right individual. The other com- 
paratively longer branch traverses the central body-cavity, 
passing dorsally to the stomach, takes a slightiy spiral course, 
and then enters the left lateral cavity, or the abdominal cavity 
of the left individual (fig. 4). The ileum in the right individual 
passes into a dilated rectum and the Junction between the two 
is marked by a pair of elongated coeca. The ileum in the left 
individual passes with very little change of diameter into the 
rectum,. I have not been able to find out the coeca in this 
individual. In the cloaca, in both the individuals, the usual 
three compartments are present and the hursa Fabricii lies 
dorsal to it. In the central cavity lies the liver divided into the 
right and left lobes. A fairly big gall bladder and a small 
spleen are present. A pair of thyroids at the base of the neck 
and an elongated thymus on each side of the neck of the ani- 
mal are distinctly visible. The yolk mass occupies nearly two- 
thirds of the space in the central body-cavity. 

Respiratory Organs. — The glottis leads into the larynx, as 
usual. The trachea is situated ventral to the gullet and be- 
tween the necks of the two individuals. It continues down to 
the thorax. Here it enters the central l)ody-cavity, and 
<livides into the two bronchi, each of which passes to tbe lung 
of it s own side. The lungs occupy the dorsal region of the 
central body-cavity, close beneath the sternum and the adja- 
cent ribs attached to it. We wSee, thus, there is o,nly one pair 
of lungs common to both the individiiais. 

The Heart and Blood-vessels. — The heart consists of the usual 
cliambers, with this difference, that there is a well developed 
sinus venosus present (fig. 6). Both the individuals are well 
.supplk^d with arterial and venous blood. The main aortic arch, 
arising from the left ventricle, divides into the right and left aortic 
arclies, Tbe right aortic arch supplies the right individoal. 
and the left aortic arch the left individual, with arterial blood. 
By following the course of one arch, say, the riglit one, it is 
found that the arch gives rise to a single innominate artery. 
This artery gives rise to a single carotid running along the 
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inner side of the neck, of the right individual. The carotid 
gives rise to the vertebral artery. Lower down, the innominate 
gives rise to a subclavian, supplying the right foredimb of the 
right individual. The aorta itself gives off a subclavian which 
supplies the left fore-limb of the right individual. The left 
a-ortic arch has a similar arrangement as the right, with regard 
to its blood supply to the left individual. The pulmonary 
artery arises from the right ventricle and divides into two, 
each branch going to the lung of its own side. The left auricle 
receives the pulmonary veins and the right auricle the two 
pre-caval veins. By following the course of the right pre-caval, 
it is found that it receives blood from a single jugular vein, lying 
along the outer side of the neck of the right individual. It also 
receives two subclavian veins, each coming from the fore-limb of 
its side. The sinus venosus lying dorsal to the ventricle is a big 
chamber, which receives a vitelline vein and two post-caval 
veins, one from each individual. The post-caval vein thus 
still retains its connection with the sinus venosus, which opens 
into the right auricle. 

Nervous System . — On a superficial examination, it was 
found that the medulla oblongata, by division gives rise to the 
two spinal cords, which run through the neural canal of the 
vertebral column of each individual. Unfortunately, the brain 
was not well preserved ; so, it is difficult to say more with any 
degree of certainty. 

In conclusion, I may add that the animal is peculiar in the 
possession and relationship of its various organs. Externally, 
except for the head and neck, the animal seems to be divided 
into two individuals. But this external division has no corres- 
pondence with the division of the internal organs. Instead of 
the animals possessing separate thoracic cavities, there is single 
fused body -cavity common to both the individuals. The 
organs which ordinarily lie in the thoracic and anterior ab- 
dominal cavities are also common to both— e.g^. the heart, lungs, 
the greater portion of the digestive canal from the gullet down 
to the ileum, the bronchi, liver, pancreas, spleen, etc. The 
single heart performs the function of a double heart, and sup- 
plies both the individuals with arterial and venous blood. The 
sternum is very peculiarly situated aixd is contributed to in its 
formation by both the individuals ; so that neither of them can 
claim it to be exclusively its own. Each individual, however, 
possesses a pair of kidneys, a rectum, cloaca, a>ndjibursa Fabricii. 
The fore and liind limbs have a blood and nerve supply as in 
the normal chick. It has already been said that they possess 
separate and distinct vertebral columns, limbs, and limb girdles 

My Ksiiicere thanks are due to Messrs. A. H. Niblett and 
G. Blanchette of the Anglo-Indian Hostel, Allahabad, for kindly 
presenting the specimen to me. It was born in March 1916. 
and was preserved in weak methylated spirit for about six 
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The chicken lived for a few minutes after it_ was 
f viSS Later on in November 1916, a specimen showing a 

a,too™»lity™ very ktadly tat to mo for ox- 
JSStta bl the outhoritieo of the Indian Museum. Unforta- 
ammation Dj preserved that it has not been of much 

natelj , it was . ' > P j sincere thanks to 

Di JnnLlfe for so kindly lending me the Indian Museum 
fpecimi and also to Dr. Woodland for occasional advice and 

oTiidaiice, 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATES III— IV. 

An Abnormal Chick. 

Fig. 1. — A and B. Two different views of tlie animal with 
the feathers and skin intact. 

Fig. 2. — A and B. Two different view^s of the same, with 
•the feathers removed. 

Fig. 3. — Ventral view of the sternmn, ribs, and a portion 
of the vertebral column of both the individuals. 

a = keel or caiina sterni ; b = sternum ; c = furcuia ; = coracoid ; e=: 

costai process ; / = sternal rib ; g ~ vertebral rib ; k = uncinat© process ; 
i = internal xiphoid process ; / = external xiphoid process ; Jc = vertebral 
column of the right individual; vertebral column ox the left indivi- 
dual; I and ^'—vertebral ribs of the right and left individuals, lying on 
the dorsal side of the body of the animal, and shown by dotted lines. 

Fig. 4. — The digestive canal, with the stomach cut open 
and portions of the ileum removed, seen from the ventral side. 

a = gullet ; h = crop ; c = proventriculus ; d = cavity of the gizzard ; 
€ = duodenum ; / = anterior region of ileum ; g = middle region of ileum, 
and the point of bifurcation into the right and left portion of ileum ; h = 
the ileum of the left individual ; the ileum of the right individual ; 
i = rectum of the left individual ; j = rectum of the right individual ; h 
and -fe'sE openingvS of the rectum of both the individuals into cloaca. 

Fig. 5.— The heart and chief blood vessels, ventral aspect. 

a = ventricle ; b = left auricle ; c = right auricle ; d = left pulmonary 
artery ; e = main aortic arch ; e' = left aortic arch ; e" = right aortic arch ; 
/ = left pre-caval vein; /'aright pre-caval vein; g = left jugular vein; 
g' = right jugular vein; h = left dorsal aorta ; h'=: left vertebral artery; 
i =r subclavian arteries of the left individual ; -fc' = right innominate 
artery ; i" rs left innominate artery; / = left carotid artery right 

carotid artery ; k = subclavian arteries of the right individual ; aright 
vertebral artery ; I == sinus venosus ; m = vitelline vein ; n left vitellme 
artery ; right vitelline artery ; p = right dorsal aorta ; y = yolk mass, 
shown much smaller than what it is. 

Fig. 6. — The ventricle displaced forwards to sho w the sinus 
venosns, ventral aspect. 

a = left ventricle ; h = right ventricle ; c = left axiricle ; d = right 
auricle ; e = left pre-caval vein ; / = right pre-caval vein ; g? = sinus 
venosus ; = vitelline vein; -a == left post-caval vein ; &= right post- 

caval vein. • 

Fig. 7. — Diagrammatic transverse section through the 
body of the monster, to show the position of the two sterni, 
ribs, and vertebral column of both the individuals. 

a = sternum (situated dorsally); a' = sternum (situated ventrally) ; 
h = vertebral column of the left individual ; b':=s: vertebral column of the 
right individual ; c = sternal rib ; d = vertebral rib. 
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Tlie nuineratiosi of the articles below is continued 
from p. 267 of the ^VJournal and Proceedings^^ 
for 1918. 

194. The Mandu Gold couplet. 

I crave permission to say a few words in reference to the 
meaning of the metrical legend inscribed 011 the gold Muhr 
issued from the Mandu Mint in the twelfth year of the reign of 
Jahangir. The Muhr was first published b}^ Mr. Rodgers in the 
paper on the “ Couplets or Baits on the Coins of Shah Nuruddlii 
Jahangir,” which appeared in the Journal of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal in 1888. That admirable builder-up of such verses 
arranged the words thus : — 

jjLm j , — ^Ij ^ jC^LfO <X^ 

J.U 

and translated them as under : — 

May the Coin of Mandii, through the name of Jahangir, 
give light to the world like the sun and the moon ” (loc. ciL 23). 
Mr. Rodgers was not sure that he had been able to hit upon 
the true order of the words, and he has said so. Mr. Whitehead 
has taken a line of his own. He has reversed the order of the 
lines and thinks they would read better thus : — 

(P.M.C. No. 918.) 

His rendering also differs considerably from his predecessor’s, 
and is as follows : — 

With light of the world gave {^^c) I’ays like the sun and 
moon, 

Coin of Mandu by the name of Jahangir Shah.” 

It must be obvious to e very one having even a moderate acquaint- 
ance with Persian that Rodgers” version is easily intelligible but 
that it possesses that merit only on account of the translator 

having slurred over the difficulty of the phrase jj-i. It 
must be said that Mr, Whitehead has adhered much more faith- 
fully to his text, but I am afraid that that fidelity has been pur- 
chased somewhat dearly at the expense of sense and meaning 
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I must confess' my own incapacity to understand how any coin 
can give rays with light of the world.” At the same time, I 
must say that repeated attempts to construe the verse differ- 
ently ended only in bringing home to my mind the conviction, 

that so long as was taken in the usual sense, it was 

impossible to make the lines yield anything like a rational 
statement. 

It may be therefore permissible to propose, for the considera- 
tion of those who take any interest in these somewhat indiffer- 
ent specimens of Persian versification, a new interpretation of 
the distich which has recently occurred to me. It is based on 
the following passage from the Tuzuk-i-Jahangin which I quote 
from the excellent version made by Mr. Alexander Rogers and 
revised and edited by Mr. Beveridge. 

Speaking of the mandates on various subjects, which he 
took care to issue soon after his accession, the Imperial autobio- 
grapher informs us. : — 

At a propitious hour, I ordered that they should coin 
gold and silver of different weights. To each coin, I gave a 
separate name, viz. to the Muhr of 100 tola that of Nur-sJiaM ; 
to that of 50 tola that of Nur-sultam ; to that of 20 tola 
Nur-daulat ; to that of 10 tola Nur-karam, to that of 5 tola 
Nur-Milir and to that of 1 tola Nur-jahBm. The half of 
this I called Nurant and the quarter, RawdjU Op. cit. pp. 
10 - 11 . ■ ■ 

It seems to me that the word Nur-jahdm is used in the 
couplet in this peculiar sense, and must be understood as such. 
I would therefore translate the ‘ Bait ’ thus :■ — 

The stamp, .on the coin of Mandu gives through the name 
of Jahangir S.hah lustre like the Sun and Moon to the Nur-ja- 
hani (i.e. the one -tola gold muhr ”). 

If this interpretation is correct, the Mandu gold -piece 
must conun and additional interest on account of being one of 
that small number of Mu gh al issues which bear on their faces 
the official or popular designation borne ■ by them. The raiitj: 

of any coims bearing the word or or 

or jUi is well known, and the fact that the 'poet/ 

has contrived to embody in the ' Bait/ itself tlie denominational 
epithet by which the Muhr of this particular weight was offi- 
ciall}^ known, is deserving of notice. 

It may not he perhaps superfluous to add tliat tills name 
Milr-jahaui,” given to the one-tola Muhr in the 'p>r8t year of 
Jahangir's reign, can have had nothing whatever to do with the 
title afterw^ards borne by the all-powerful inmate of Imperial 
harem. That beautiful lad3’- was at the time still the wife of 
Sher Afgan. She w^as married to the Emperor only in the 6th 
regnal year, and it was not till the eleventh that, from being 
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merety the ‘ Light of the HarenL (Nur-Mahai), she was exalted to 
the digiiitj' of • Light of the World.’ {Tuziih, I. 319.) Indeed, 
ail these fanciful epithets appear to have been intended as com- 
piimeiits to the Emperor himself, and to have had reference to 
the laqojh of Nuru-d-cBn which he had adopted on his accession. 

It may be likewise noted that 100, 50 and 20 Miihr-pieces 
had been issued by ilkbar also, but the names given to them by 
that monarch were all of Hindi or Sanscrit origin, e.g. Sliansah, 
Bahas, and Einsat. (Blochmami, Ain. I, pp. 27'29.) Tan- 
muhr and Five-imihr pieces also are mentioned by Abul Eazl, 
but their names are, for some reason, omitted. Jahangir ap- 
pears to have lost no time in consigning to oblivion the neolo- 
gisms of his father and introducing his own. Like some other 
Oriental princes, he seems to have been fatuously solicitous to 
'' make a name ” by paltry or fanciful changes in style, nomen- 
clature, and other matters of no importance. 

Jundgadh, S. II. HodivIlI. 

loth October, 1916. 

195. The Katak Rupees op .Ahmad Shah. 

One of the hitherto unsolved puzzles of Mu gh al Numisma- 
tics is connected with some rupees which were struck at 
Katak in the name of the Emperor Ahmad Shah. So many as 
seventeen specimens are registered in the Indian Museum 
Catalogue, and the Collection in the capital of the Panjab pos- 
sesses seven. This '‘strange series of coins” is distinguished 
by certain figures or symbols over the v'ord on the 
reverse ” of which Mr. Nelson Wright candidly declares that 
he is unable to say to what they refer.” (I.M.C., p. IviiL) 
As for Mr. Whitehead, he contents liimself with reiterating 
Mr. Wright’s suggestion that the\^ " are of Maratha origin, 
and were struck during the period in which Orissa was a Maratha 
province” (P.M.C., p. xcv). It is common knowledge that 
during the years 1742-1751 a.g., Bengal, Bihar and Orissa 
were so incessantly invaded and plundered by the hordes 
of Raghuji Bhonslay and the Subalidar 'Alivardi Khan reduced 
to such straits, that he ceded to them Orissa in consideration 
of their sparing the rest of his territories (1165 a.h., 1751 
A.C.). It is true that for some time afterwards, the osten- 
sible governor continued to be a nominee of the Muhammadan 
Viceroy : but even that semblance of Musalman authority 
was done away with, and the province became and remained an 
integral part of the dominions of the Bhonslay Rajas of Nagpur 
until 1803 A.c. (1218 a.h.). I venture to suggest that the prob- 
lem of these figures, symbols or Persian numerals is by no 
means so formidable as it appears, and that the cryptic num- 
bers on all the extant specimens, with a very few exceptions to 
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wliicii I shall presently advert, admit of a simple explanation. 
Of the seventeen specimens in the Indian Museum, four contain 
onl}^ a mark like the figure a and one or both of M.m. 73-74. 
(I.M.O.). The remahiing thirteen have the following Persian 
iiunierals inscribed over the word on the reverse - 

rf! (No. 2118), nr (No. 2119)/v (No. 2124)/ 

ir (No. 2125-6),, n (No. 2127), ia (No. 2128), 

IS (No. 2129), (No. 2130), a a (No. 2131), 

91 (No. 2132), f M (No. 2133), fr (No. 2134). 

Of the seven coins catalogued by Mr. Whitehead, three (Nos. 
2703-5) have no figures but only a M. exactly like that on the 
corresponding issues in the Indian Museum, while four have a 
r y.irandn. (Nos. 2699-2702.) 

My submission is that these apparently mcomprehensible 
and unmeaning numerals stand for those years of the Hijra in 
which the coins were struck, and that by r | f . y, ff. 1 a, nr vp, 
A A , ^ n . } f 9 and <" r , we are to understand (1)211, ( 1 20 ) 7 , (12)12, 
(11)68, (11)69, (11)74, (11)88, (11)96, llOX/ and (12)12 of the 
JSra of the Flight. Similarly, the symbols on P.M.C. 2699- 
2701 are meant for (120)2, (120)7 and (12)12 a.h. The only 
issues which do not at once lend themselves to this simple solu- 
tion are I.M.C. Nos. 2119 and 2127, and P.M.C. No. 2702, 
the first of which has the figure r?r, and the last two a r}. 
Now (1)312 a.h:. is absolutely unthinkable under the circum- 
stances, and (12)21 a.h. is also inadmissible as the Maratha 
domination terminated in 1803 a.c. or 1218 a.h. I jnake bold 
to suggest that the difficulty is only apparent, aiid tliatin these 
cases the numbers were, either deliberately or by mistake, im- 
pressed from right to left, instead of as usual, from left to 
rigfit. We know that the inversion of the customary way 
of inscribing Persian numerals was one of the numerous 
innovations of Tippu Sul Jan, and it is just possible that the 
same notion may have struck the fancy of some half -educated 
Maratha; Go\'ernor or Mint-master. It seems to me much more 
probable, howeveyr, that these three issues are merely mis- 
stamps. wliich owe their existence to the carelessness oi* igno- 
rance (jf the art;ificers employed. The Marathas rarely dis- 
played any extraordinar,y solicitude in regard either to the 
iiitiinsic value or to the artistic or even correct execution 
of their rinnierons mintages. The revenue from the Mint was, 
as a rule, farmed out to the local goldsmiths and bankers, 
(Ranade, Currencies and Mints under Maratha Buie^ B.B.R^A.S. 
Journal, 1899, pp. 195-198), and , it was obviously the interest 
of the latter to do it on the cheap,’’ irrespective of any con- 
siderations as to the purity of the metal, the beauty of the 
design or the competence of the workman. 
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This explanation of the figures on these puzzling issues of 
the Katak mint receives from one of their own number a 'sup- 
port which one could have scarcely looked for. This is I.M.C. 
No*. 2131, which has inscribed over the on the reverse, the 
number aa, but the figure 11 appears at the same time under. 
the word. It is perhaps permissible to say that this all but 
demonstrates the correctness of the above theory which turns 
merely on the conjectural ‘ filling up ’ of the hundreds figures; 
as, in this particular instance, has luckily been done on the 
coin itself. Any lingering doubt on that head must be also 
removed by an inspection of No. 2133, on which the thousand, 
hundred and tens are plainty legible ( Mix), the unit figure 
only being deficient, 

1 have said that these rupees were struck by the Bhons- 
iay Rajas of Nagpur. This is borne out by the ornament or 
Mint-mark (No. 73, No. 69, P.M.C.) which appears on 

several of them over the j or the u** of (Nos. 2120-22, 

I.M.C. ; Nos. 2703 5, P.M.C.) This ornament is the Jarl patka 
or ^ banner of cloth of gold ’ which was always carried before 
the Bhonslay rulers of Nagpur in honour of their being heredi- 
tary Sena Sahib Suhehs of the Maratha state, and which 
appears to have been sent as ’ a mark of official recognition to 
every occupant of the throne of Nagpur immediately after his 
accession. This '' Juree Putka,’’ says Grant Duff, was first 
used by Suntajee Ghorepuray, having been confided to his 
charge by Raja E^am.’’ (History of the Maratlias, Bombay 
Reprint, 1873, p. 697.) In another place, the same authority 
informs us that Suntajee, ''now the oldest representative of the 
Kapsee family, besides the rank of Senaputtee, was further 
dignified %vith some additions to his hereditary titles, and styled 
Hindoo Eao Mumluhut Mudar. He w^as also intrusted with a 
new standard, called the Juree Futka or golden pennon ; and in 
imitation of the imperial officers of the highest rank, he was 
authorized to beat the nohut ox large drum, and assume various 
other insignia.” (Ibid., p. 164.) 

To this office of Sena Sahib Subeh, Raghuji Bhonslav^ of 
Berar was appointed in 1734 a.c. on the disgrace and imprison- 
ment of his cousin, Kanhoji (ihid., p. 229), and the dignity 
carried with it the proud privilege of having the Jari Patka 
carried before the holder, (lb., p. 230.) This stands out 
clearly from another passage also in which we are told that when 
on the death of Janoji Bhonslay in 1773 a.c. there wars a con- 
test for the regency between his brothers ' Moodajee ’ and ' Saba- 
jee/ the former^s party was much '' discouraged b}^ the defec- 
tion of a considerable number of the choice troops who carried 
with them the Juree Futka of the Sena Sahib Subeh F Mudaji 
Bhonslay, however, " attacked Ms brother ” and defeated him in 
spite of that '' evil presage (Ibid., p, 360.) Lastly, we learn 
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from, the same source that on the eve of the outbreak of those 
hostilities which terminated in the deposition of Appa Sahib, the 
Raja of Nagpur, '' he sent to mform Mr. Jenkins that a Khillut 
had arrived for him. from the Peishwa, who had also sent him 
the Juree Putka and conferred on him the title of Senaputtee, 
that he intended to go in state to his camp to receive those 
honours .next day, and invited the resident to be present at the 
ceremony.'' — p. 662 (1817 a.c.). See also H. H. Wilson’s Con- 
tinuation of MilVs History of India. Ed. 1858, VITI, 186. 

Prinsep appears to have been aware that this image of a 
banner or penno.n was the badge of the Rajas of Nagpur, for 
he says in explanation of No. 88 of the Plate (III) illustrating 
the symbols on Indian coins : Patak, hag or standard of Siva : 
Sagur rupee (pL 11). Nagpoor.” (Usepid Tables, ed. 1834. p. 
56.) The shape of the ornament on the Sa.gar coins (P.M.O. 
3010-1) is somewhat different, but there can be little doubt 
that it also is a ^ flag/ as indeed Mr. Whitehead declares it to 
be. Sagar (or Saiigor) was at this time held by the descend- 
ants of C4oviiid Rao Pandit to whom it had been given by the 
Peshwa after the latter's death during the disastrous ca-mpaign 
of Panipat. {Imp. Gaz. XXII, 138 ; Mill and Wilson, VIII, 
247 ; Grant .Duff. op. cit. 315.) The object of having banners 
of two different shapes was probabl}' to make it easy to dis- 
ti.nguish between tv\’o similar types of rupees circulating in the 
same province, ^ Hooivala. 

19(h Notes and Suggestions about some Cnassigned 
OR Doubtful Mughal Mints. 

(i) Ajayur(?) [RIjapi/e]. 

In his valuable monograph on the M.int-towns of the Mu gh al 
Emperors/' Mr. Whitehead has declined to make room for the 
‘Doubtful Mints' of Ajayur, Kharpur, Sirsa and Gangpur, on. 
th.e ground that they have been ‘‘ attempts to ,inter];>ret diffi- 
culties, but are too uncertain to merit permanent record" (p. 
420), Mr. Whitehead’s hesitation is certainly commendable, 
but I trust 1 may not be denied absolution for making aiiotlier 
effort to deliver the first of this quartette of Mint-names .from 
the numisinatie purgatory. 

I t goes without saying that no town of the name of Ajayur 
is now known, and Mr. Lane Poole's endeavour to identify it 
with. Aja 3 Gipur, the old name of Bakror — itself a place of rio 
note — is admittedly the conduct of a “ forlorn hope.” fortu- 
nately, the coin itself has been figured on Plate XXV of the 
and we are not, as in some other instances, left with- 
out the means of judging for ourselves. It is also a matter for 
congratulation that such of the letters as axipear on the disc 
are by no means wanting in definition or clearness. Indeed, 
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there can be no question \vhatever as to the two * Aliis/ the 
SJim/ the ; Wav’ or the ' Ee.’ We are left in doubt only 
about the initial letter, and the antecedent of the '.Wav/ I 
beg to offer the suggestion that the hrst letter of the name has, 
been cut off on account of the die having been larger than the 
fkm, and that the antecedent of the ‘AVav ’ has for the same 
reason lost its third inferior dot. In other vnrds, I submit 
that the name is probabW Eajapur. Now there are at least seven 
places of that name in the Post Office Guide, but the only two^ 
of any note are those mentioned in the Imperial Gazetteer, viz, 
a town ill the Man Tahsil of Banda District, United Provinces, 
which is said to have- been the. birth -place of, or been founded 
the famous poet Tulsidas, ■ But I cannot find any reference 
to it in any historical -hvork, and it. does' not apxie^ar to have 
possessed , any X)oliticaI imxiortance. The ■ other R..ajapur is, 
.“ the lieadc|iiarters of the Taluqa of the same na,me in Eatna- 
giri District, Bombay, and situated in 16° 34' N, and 73° 3U E. 
at the head of a tidal creek 30 miles south-by-east of EatnagirX 
town and about 15 miles ■ from, the sea.. ...... Rapapur is the 

oldest-looking and best-preserved ■ town in the Koiikan. ..... 

Tlie'old English factory . . . .gives .the town a- special interest.. 

..... . At the time of the' first Muhammadan conquest (1312) . 

' Eajaxmr w-as the chief town of the ' district. In 1660-1 and 
again ill 1670, Shivaji plundered the "towm. sacking the English 
factory. In 1713, Eajapur was handed __over to Aiigria. In 
1756, it was taken. by the' Peshwa.. from Angria,. and in 1818 it 
came into British jiossession along with the rest of the .Pesliwa's 
dominioiisl’(.Zmfi..G(^vXXI','66-7)..----- 

We:- kiiowq thanks to Dr, " Taylor,- that Aurangzeb had a 
iiiiiit in this; town which he renamed- Islambaiidar (J.A.S.B. 
1912, ..p. :434). ' It .would appear' that this new-fangled desigiia- 
-.tion was, like. several others, 'consigned to:ob!ivion aftei* Auraiig- 
^.zeb’s death,,, -. though.' the' mint continued to be maintained for 
meeting- the demand for currency -in- a. busy- port down to 1148 
A.H., the eighteenth year of the reign of Muhammad Shah to 
wliich the coin belongs.^ 

The College, Junagadh. S, H. HoBT-VArA., - 

mh March, 1917. 

PM , — I understand that Mr. E. D. J. Paruck of Bombay 
has arrived at the same conclusion as to the reading of this 
mint-name. Eajapur is twice mentioned by Manucei (Irvine, 
Storia do Mogor, II, 263, 279), and on both occasions the French 
traders residipg there are.expressly referred to. Afr. Irvine has 
identified the place with Dhunda [ Danda ] Eajapur (Lat. 18° 


1 Tavernier says : ** The King of BijSpur has three good ports in his 

kingdom; these are Rajapur, Dabhoi, and Kareputtun.’' {Travels, e>(h 
Ball . I. 181 - 2 ). 
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18', Long. 73° 3') close to Jinjira (Op, cit., II, 263 note)/ I 
venture to think that this, identification is untenable. The 
name of the place near Jinjira is, generally written 

by the historians (Khafi Khan, II, 223, 225, 226, 228), and 
..there is no evidence of a French factory having ever existed 
there. On the other hand, we know that the Rajapur in 
Ratnagir! district had an English factory in 1660-1 a.o., and 
that the French established another in the same place in 1670, 
the founder being Boureau-Deslandes, [Irvine, Op. cit, . I. Ixxxi 
IV 415.] S. H. H. ’ 

{ii) FATHABAn-DHARUE. 

The mint-name occurs on some rupees of 

Jaliandar Shah and Farrukhsiyar which were first x3iiblished 
in Num. Supp^ XIII (p. 239) and II (p. 241) respectively by 
Mr. Nelson Wright. At p. 496 of his mint-list, Mr. Whitehead's 
transliteration of the name is Fathabad-Bharur, but in the 
Notes on a Few Points of Interest in Connection with the Mint- 
towns which are prefixed to that exceedingly useful j>ubiica- 
tion, he informs us that the full name of Fathabad mint is 
Fathabad Dharur (Dharwar)." J.A.S.B. 1912, p.‘436. 

Mr. Wdiitehead's object in adding the alternative form in 
the parenthesis was, perhaps, to make it clear that can 
be read Dharur, as well as Dharivar, as the letter 3 is pro- 
nounced as a vowel or as a consonant. The phonetic re- 
seinbiaiice between this other form and Dharwar is so close 
thafc one is naturally left in doubt as to their not being one and 
the same. The matter is further complicated by the fact that 
there are, as a glance at the Index of the Imperial Gazetteer 
Atlas will show, two places of the name of Dharur in the terri- 
tories of the Nizam of Haidarabad. Fortunately, it is possible 

to resolve all these doubts as to the real situation of our 
with the assistance of the Persian histories. 

The fort of Dharur is frequently mentioned in Ferishta's 
annals of the Deccan (Briggs, Rise of the Mahomedan Power in 
India, Calcutta Reprint, 1910, VoL III, pp. 132-3, 253,331,332, 
4*27), a-s well as in the Mu gh al chronicles. It appears to have 
f>eori first built by a Bijapur general of the name of Kamal Kish var 
■Ifliliti In 975 A.H. or 1567 a.o, (Briggs, Op. cU.^ Ill, 132), and was 
besiegetl and taken by A‘azam iSian in the fourth year of the 
reign of Shah Jahan, 1040 A.H. {Badshdhndma, Bibl Ind. Text, 
VoL 1, Pt. i, pp. 339-343; Elliot and Dowson/VII, 20) fro.m 
the Nizam Shi-his. into Avhoso hands it appears to liave fallen 
very soon after its erection (Briggs, Op. cit., Hi, 253). It 
was after its conquest by the Mughais that it got the name of 

(City of Victory), and this was evidently given to 
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it. in memory of that triumph, ■ {31alasiru4-UmarE, I, ' 177, L 5.) ^ . 
It is also certain that Dharur .was called Fathabad in the .tenth 
. year of Shah Jahan, for we read in the conte.m.porary. chronicler, 
that Niir Muhammad 'Arab was appointed QiPadar of 

Fathabadj [otherwise] knoA?^m ( ) as' Dharur 
(BadsJiaJmama, I, ii, 278, L 6) in 1046 a.h. This Fathabad. 
Dharur is explicit! v said to have been in the neighbourhood of 
Bir [Bhir, 18° 59' N., 15^ 46' E.] and also of Pathri [19° 15',N„ 
76° 27' E.] (BadsJiahiama, I, i, 321-2). It VAurs reached by. 
crossing the pass (dB') of Anjan-dudh, [Ajanta ? ] ibuL, i, 339... 
We are further told that it Avas in the vicinity of Amba-eJogai 
[18° 41' N., 76° 24' E.], ibid„ J, i, 329, that the Qasbah of 
was ten koss' distant from it {ih., I, i, 344), and that it was only 
twelve koss away from the river Manjra. (Ihid., 

i, 331 ; Elliot and Dowson, VII, 16 and note ; see also 
"Alamglmama, Bibl. Ind. Text, 1018). According to the 
3iaasiru4-lJmaTa, Dharur, Bir, Jainapur, Pattan [Mungi-pattan] 
Jiiner, Sangamner, x4hmadnagar and Daulatabad were all in- 
cluded in the Balaghat (Bibl. Ind. Text, I, 745). Khan Jahan 
Barha reached Dharur from the side of Bir y ] in the 

9th year of Shah Jahan. {Ibid., I. 762.) Klian Zaman was made 
QiPadar of Fathabad-Dharur in the 23rd year of the same reign 
on the death of 'Arab Khan (ib,, I, 787). The appointments 
of three other governors of the fort are recorded along with its 
double name, (I, 197, II, 795, III, 116), which occurs in two 
other places also (II, 710, III, 579). 

It is clear that very little of what is predicated in the 
above passages is applicable to Dharwar. Its proximity to 
Bhir, and Pathri, its situation in the vicinity of Amba-Jogai 
and the pass of Anjan-dudh and its short distance from the 
River Manjra, all place Dharwar absolutely out of court, 
and establish the identity of the mint-town with, the Dharur 
in the Bhir District. Besides it must be remembered that 
Fathabad Dharur is here repeatedly said to have been inclu- 
ded in the dominions of Shah Jahan and the names of at 
least two QiP'adars of the Shah Jahani period are recorded, 
whereas Dharwar did not come into the possession of the 
Mu gli als until after the conquest of Bijapur by Aurangzeb 
in 1686 A.c. {Bombay Gazetteer, VoL XXII, 409-410, and 707). 
It follows that Fathabad-Dharur of which the situation is des- 
cribed as above in the chronicle of - Abdul Hamid Lahorj, which 
was finished before Aurangzeb’s accession to the throne, eaniiot 
be Dharwar at all. 

As for the other Dharur in the Giilbarga district, a glance 
at the map of Haidarabad State in the Imperial Gazetteer Atlas 
wi]] show that it is not in the neighbourhood either of Bhir, or 
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of Pathri or of Ambajogai or the river Manjra. We may there- 
fore take it as reasonably certain that the Dharur of the eoius is 
the place of that name' in Bhir District, Haidarabad State. 

{ I mj}. Gaz. Atlas, Plate 4:0, B2.) 

The ChUege, Junagadh. ' S. H. ,Ho;div1la. 

20th October,, 1916. 

(m) Gabnarat (?) [GadhIkot], 

The Nagpur Museum contains two Rupees of Ahmad Shah 
to which Mr, Nelson Wright first drew attention in Num. Sup. 
XIII. '' These, coins are Mahratta-struck. They resemble in 
execution the Katak coins on pp. 248-250 of Ill, 1908. 

What their mint is I am not able to conjecture/’ {Loc. cit., 
242.) The year is represented b^y the number di o,n both, and 
one of them has an arrow-head to the left of the mint-name, 
which Mr. 'Wright thought was on the larger coin, and 

o on the smaller. 

May I beg leave to offer for the consideration of Numis- 
matists a suggestion in reference to these puzzling Maratha 

issues ? It is that the name iscuyUA?( or The third 

letter is not a ' nun ’ but a 'ha.’ The fifth is a tJ' which has 
been cut off from the larger coin, but is clearly visible on the 
vsmaOer. The latter has in its turn lost the first two letters 

^ or a?. 

The place is Jiot at all difficult to identify. It is the Garha- 
kota of the hnperial Gazetteer, '' a towm in the 'Rehli Tahsil of 
Saugor District, Central Provinces, situated in 23*^ 46'" N. and 
79^ 9' E., at the junction of the Gadheri and Sonar rivers. 28 
miles from Saugor on the Damoh road.” It has an old fort 
which must formerly have been of great strength, and was held 
by tlie rebels, and stormed by Sir Hugh Rose in 1858. " Two 

miles from the town is an old tower, which formed part of the 
summer ])a]ace of a Bundela King and is said to have been 
constructed iti order that both Saugor and Damoh might be 
visible from its summit.” (XII. 161 .) ' Gurrahkota ’ Rupees are 
inchided by I/rinsep (Useful Tables, Ed, 1834, p. 44) in his list 
of sihur <j{)ius. and he states that thev were ' debased Bala- 
saliy.’ 

It may not perhaps be superfiuous to add that Gar[i,ak{)ta 
is an altogdker different place from Gadha near Jabalpiu' to 
which the Baiaiiagar Gadha coins of Shah 'Alarn II have bcMun 
witf) good reason, assigned. 

As for the figures *1. they are probablv a mis- stamp for 
Le. j II J 65 A.H. They can not stand for the “ regnal year.'’ 

The College, JunSgadh. S. H, Hodivala. 

mm March, 1917. 
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(^^>) Gangpitb (?) [ GanjIkot ]* 

Among the rarities in the British Museum is a diminutive 
gold coin (wt. 22 grs.) of the 5th year of Farrukhsiyar, with a 

niint-name which was. read Mr. Lane Poole as 

(B.M.C. no. 902). The Indian Museum contains a small piece 
in the same metal (wt. 43 grs.) bearing on the obverse the name 

jAyi and on the reverse a mintmame read in the same 

way by Mr. Rodgers (I.M.C* No. 10908, p. 76). Mr. Nelson 
Wright has pronounced the opinion that this reading cannot 

be supported/’ and suggested that it is probably with- 

out saying where Kanjankot is to be found. (I.M.C., 1908, 
III, No. 2281a, p. 270 Note.) 

May T be permitted to state that the true reading is 

Ganjikot, the name by which the famous fortress of Gandikot 
in the Kadapah district of the Madras Presidency is repeatedly 
mentioned by several writers of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries ? It will be seen that I take the fourth letter of the 

name to be an and not a and the first to he the Kaf 4- 
Farsi^ or Gaf. It may therefore be perhaps necessary to say 
that the inferior dots of the are clearly marked in the British 
Museum coin. 

The reading settled, I will now proceed to the identification 
of the mint. In the first place, the name occurs in a valuable 
Persian history of the Qu^b Shahi Kings which has been incor- 
porated by Briggs in his Translation of Ferishta. In the 
Head-note prefixed to the chapter devoted to the reign of 
Muhammad Quli Qu^b Shah we read : “ The army takes Cur- 

nooi and Nundial-marches and reduces Gundicotta {Oanjicotta), 
Moosulmooroo, and Kurpa (Cuddapa).” {Eise of the Mahomed- 
an PoweTi Calcutta Reprint, 1910, III, 447). In explanation 
of this we are told that several years after founding the city of 
Bhagnagar or Haidarabad (998 a.h., 1589 a. c.), the King under- 
took a great expedition, and directed his minister Ameerool 
Moolk to march against the fort of Gundicotta with the greater 
part of his army. The place was in possession of a Hindu 
prince named Narsing Raj, and '' was celebrated for a famous 
temple to which the surrounding Hindoos of Beejanuggur, to the 
number of one hundred thousand, used to repair once annually, 
to pay their devotions, and to make large pecuniary ofierings 
to the idol.” ^ The fortress was surrendered by Narsing Raj to 
the Musalmans, after a siege of some duration,” and placed in 


^ There is in Gandikot,’* Tavernier informs ns, a pagoda which is 
considered to be one of the principal in India, where there are many idols, 
some being of gold and others of silver.” Ed. Bali, II. 290. 
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charge of Sanjar IQian ; but on the King's return to the capita^' 
the neighbouring Rajas rose in rebellion and appear to have 
reeovered it. {Ibid,, 452-456.) 

About sixty years afterwards, Gandikota was again cap- 
tured by the famous Gulkanda minister Mir Jumla, and readers 
of Tavernier will remember the jeweller’s description of his 
interviews with the general soon after the latter’s reduction of 
the fortress (September, 1652). Travels, ed. Ball, I, 260-1, 
284-9. 

The author of the Ma‘asiru-1-Umara says of Mir Jumla : 




j ji 

j) 0 ^ 1 -^ j 


jpMXjC 


* 


‘~Si gi* ) c.->o( 


(BibL Ind. Text, III, 530, 1. 14—531, 1. 2.) 

By the sheer force of his valour and knowledge of affairs, 
a tract belonging to Karnatak, containing a diamond mine and 
several strong and impregnable (Ut. with iron-foundations) fort- 
resses like KanjihoUah {or GanjihoUah) and Sidhout, (which is 
really the Balaghat or Haidarabad Karnatak of which the 
chief town is now Karpah [Kadapah], and w'hich had not been 
acquired by any of the ancestors of Qutbu-l-Mulk), was now 
taken from the Karnatakians and brought into possession.” 

In another place, the same writer tells us that Kanji-Kot- 

tah \ras one of the greatest fortresses, of the Bala- 

ghat Karnatak. (m‘o(., Ill, 517, 11. 4. if.) 

' Similarly, Grant Duff informs us that after the fall of the 
Gulkanda Kingdom, Gootee, Gurrumcondah, Gandicotta and 
Sidhout, wdiich were included in the Haidarabad Carnatic and 
were under Golconda, came into the possession of the Mughals 
(Reprint, p. 153).* 

Coming down to later times, we find the following state- 
ment in the life of Haidar ^ All Khan in the Maadrud-Umard : — 

Jl ^ 3 ( f I aS* 3 J}*^^ 

3 


* So the Imperial Gazetteer also says It [Gandikota] was captured 
by the Golconda Sultan and held by Mir Jumla ; later, it was the capital 
of one of the five Sarkars of the Carnatic BSisghat, until it was absorbed 
by the Fathan NawSb of Cuddapah.” 'XII:,, 121:, ■ 
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fj lspi.jf ; /♦A^'Sait OKAi? Sl-fX i^aOIo 

(BibL IiicL Text, I, 612, 11. 12-15.) 

And at the time of writing, which, is the 3 ^ear 1193 of the 
Hejira [1779 a.c.], he has suddenly marched against Karpali 
[Ciiddapah] and possessed himself of the fortresses of Sidhout and 
Kanjikot 01 [Ganjikot] and other districts, and taken prisoner 
and carried off its governor, 'Abdul Hakim Khan Miyana, in his 
train to Srirangapattan.’’ 

Let , us now hear what a European contemporary. Major 
Charles Stewart, has to say about the matter : — 

“ 111 the year 1776, Hj^ler commenced his march to the 
southward, which led him through the .province of Guty, a very 
valuable country, formerfy an appendage of Kuddaxiali, but 
which in the year 1758 had been made over to, the Malirattas, 
in lieu of Ghaut. In this province were situated several towns 
and forts of consequence, as Gunjcotta, Gorrunicondah, Peiine- 
condah and Giity. The governor of' this province waS' named 
Moraw (sic) Rao,’’ who was obliged to capitulate. '' Hyder broke 
the articles of capitulation, and sent' Moraw RaO' a prisoner to 
Sermga|)atam, where he ■ probably died in ■ captivity : . after 
which the usuriier, having established his own collectors and 
officers over the district, returned- to his capital.’' Memoirs of 
Hyder Aly Khan, prefixed to the Catalogue of the Library of Tip- 
poo Sultan, pp. 24-5. - See' also" pp. ,26-7.' 

. : Bpeakhig. of .events which occurred about fifteen years later, , 
the same witer.says ^ 

the 6th of June ,-[1791] the ''allied armies,: [the Eng- 
lish, the Nkam and the Mahrattas during the first Mi^sore War] 
commenced ' their, march and .arrived ■ in the vicinity of 
Bangalore. ,- Here 'the allies separated ; the greater part of the 
Mahrattas proceeded towards Ohittledroog, the Nizam’s cavalry 
towards and the English to Bangalore.” p. 64.) 

The same events 'are thus described, by Grant Duff : — 

“ The army' of Nizam, Ally, with the two Madras battalions 
which continued to the northward, took GandicoUah on the 
Peiinar, and laid siege to Gurrumcondah.” [1791.] Bombay 
Reprint, p. 490. 

James Mill’s account is as follows : — 

" By the army of the Nizam, only two objects had been 
effected during the' war : the reduction of Gunjicottah, and that 
of Kopaul.” Mill and Wilson, History of British India, ed. 1858. 
V. 291. 

Lastly the Imperial Gazetteer th.m puts the matter; — “It 
was here [GandAkotl tlidit Fateh Naik, the father of the great 
Haider Ali, first distinguished himself. Haidar improved and gar- 
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risoned the fort, but it was captured bv Captain Little in the 
war with Tipii in 1791.” XII, 127-8. 

This string of passages leaves no room for doubt that 
Ganjikottah, Gunjcotta, Gunjicottah and Gandicottah are differ- 
ent forms of one and the same place-name, viz. the Gandikot 
of the Imperial Gazetteer, 

One remark more and I have done. '' In Farrukhsiyar’s 
currency/' writes Mr. Lane Poole, Arkat, A'azamnagar, and 
Murshidabad appear for the first time ; and a diminutive gold 
Coinage, resembling that of Southern India, forms a new feature ; 

it issued from Initi^mzgarh Gffti, Gangpur (in Chutia 

Nagpur,) and another mint which is illegible.” B.M.C. Introd., 
Iviii. Mr. Lane Poole's reading of the mint-name and its loca- 
tion were erroneous, but he was able to see that the coins, 
belonged to the peculiar type of South Indian gold pieces, which 
issued from the mints of Adoni and Guti.* It is permissible tO' 
say that the present ascription of them to a place in the 
neighbourhood of Guti and Adoni receives confirmation from 
the family resemblance specially noted by that expert. 

The College, Jundgadh, ‘ S. H. Hodivala. 

m April, 1917. 

(v) Gulshanabai). 

The mint-name Gulshanabad was first deciphered by Dr. 
Taylor on the Rupee of Farrukhsiyar discovered by him in the 
Treasury of the small State of Limbdi in Kathiawad, and 
described and figured in Num. Sup. XJV {p, 572, PL xxxvi,. 
No. 10). Dr. Taylor himself was at first not quite sure of his 
reading, but it has been confirmed by the discovery of a 
second and similar Rupee ” of the same mint which is in Mr. 
Whitehead's Cabinet, (Mint-list, J.A.S.B., 1912, p. 437), and 
Gulshanabad has been recognized as one of the two hundred and 
odd mints of the Mughal Emperors of India. But where was 
this Gulshanabad ? Dr. Taylor confessed his inability to say 
anything more about its situation than repeat Dowson’s con- 
jecture that it was somewhere in Baglana, near Junir,” {Elliot 
and Dowson, History of Indict, VII, 337 and 345). 

The place-name Gulshanabad occurs frequently in the 
Mughal chronicles {Ma^dsir4-Alamgm, Bibl. Ind. Text, pp.220^ 
221, 239, 243 ; IQiafi IQian, Bibl. Ind. Text, 11, 383, 402, 524, 
743, 890, 891 ; Mdasiru-hUmara, Bibl. Ind. Text, I, 187, 364; 
II. 293, 322), but there is nothing in any of these passages 
to indicate where it really was. All that can be gathered from 
some others is that Gulshanabad was a part of what was then 

1 Adoni is in Lat. 15^ 38' N., Long. 77® 17' B. 

GfitS is in LAt. 15° 7' H., Long. 77° 39' E. 

■ Gandikot Is in Lat. 14° 47' K., Long. 78° 16' E. 
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-called tlie Nizamshahi Kokan. and in tlie neiglibourkood oj , 
RainsiJ (Kliafi ‘:aan, TI, 281), that it was somewhere m Bagiana 
’{ibid., II, 401), that it was in the vicinity of ^ Saiigamner, ■ 
'Chandor and' Ankolah ° {ibid., I, 524) and also of Nasik 
I, 274), This is not veiy illuminatmg, and such ^ vague state-, 
inents are air but useless for a satisfactory identification. 
Fortunately, we are not without other and surer guidance, in 
the first place, we learn from Scott Waiing’s valuable Account 
of the Deccan Subas that the ‘ Sircar of Sangamnere in the 
Subah of Aurangabad ’ contained, when that^ statement was 
compiled (about 1790 a.c.), ‘ eleven perganahs,vviz. : ^ 

Sangamnere, Ahinedabad and Patwad, Belawa, Tmiibtm, 
Ja|>herabad or Chamber, Dadori, Dhaderphal, Sindher, Nasstck 
or Gulshanabad, Varia.*^ (Waring, History of the Mahrattm. 

pp. 238-9.) ; _ 

An equally good, if not better author! t}", Rooert (June, 

‘^According to our MSS. of the Deccan, Tirmeck is a 
pergunnah or district of Sangamner, which is^ one ^ 
Circars or governments of the Subah or province of Aiirangabaci. 
The river Gungah conies from the mountains of the 
which Tirmeck is bufit, and passeth through the middle ot the 
Gircar of Sangamner to Goulchonabad commonly called Nassic , 
the distance twentv eoss; below which the bed ot the rivei 
becomes much broader. Numbers of Hindoos resort every year 
from the most distant parts, to w^ash at Tirmeck on the day 
that the sun enters the Scorpion. Every twelfth year, le 
multitude is much greater and some come on every day m \ 
Tear.” (Historical Fragments of the Mogul Empire, Ed- 
pp. 286-6. See also Grant Duff, 49, 51, 52, 284 : Mill and 
WUson, Hist, of British India, viii, 241 ). It is.scarcely necessary 
to say that Orme’s Tirmeck is Trimbak (from Trayarabak, tne 
three-eyed ’, a name of Mahadeo), which is 20 m^es from Nasik 
town. Trimbak, says the Imperial Gazetteer, (XA.1V, 49 ), is a 
place of Hindu pUgrimage, and besides being visited by all tne 
pilgrims who go to Nasik, has a special fair in honour ot irimp 
keshwar Mahadeo, held when the planet Jnpiter enters the si^ 
of Leo, which event happens once every twelve years. I'rme s 
Gungah is the Southern Ganga, the Ganga a , 

vari on which Nasik is situated. (Jarrett, Atn., Tr. 11, ana 
note) . It is also stated in Jonathan Scott’s History of the Dekkan 
that one of the Mahratta chiefs “ in the service of the governor 
of Nassick or Gulshanabad” kept a band of robbers and openly 

'1 10° 34' H , 74° 13' E., 49 miles N.W. o£ Alimadnagar. 

i &r{o;Ohan1wad)> 20'N.: 7f 

Akola, Taluka in Alimadnagar District 
4 Fatwad is Patoda north of YmohSr ; Dadon is 
in Ahmadngar district ; Belawa is Yeola in Nasik District ; Sindher is S n 
nar iii the same district. {Imp. Qaz.) 
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traded in plunder. (Op. cU., II, p. 109 apud Bmnhay Gazetteer, 
i XVI, p. 191.) . . 

We may take it then that these Rupees of Parrukhsiyar 
'S were issued from the Nasik mint and that Giilshanabad was the 

name given hy the Mii gh als to that ancient Hindu town, pro- 
bably on account of the fertility of the district in which it is 
■ situated and the neighbourhood. The excellence of the fruits 

i; and gardens of Bagian or Baglana and tl^e Nizam Shahi Kokan, 

; in which Gulshanabad was then included, are the theme of the 

praise of Abiil Fazl (Jarrett, Ain., Tr. II, 251), the author of the 
Bddslidlindma (Bibl. Ind. Text. II, 105, or Elliot and Dowson, 
VII, 65-6), Kliafi Khan (Bibl. Ind. Text, II, 401 or Elliot ancl 
Dowson, VII, 345), and the compiler of the Ma'asiru-hUmara (I. 
415). Bagian is a region of hills and streams, and has long been 
i noted/’ we read in the Imferial Gazetteer, for the excellence 

of it^ garden mltivation'" (New Edition, VI, 190 ; see also XVIII, 
404.) It is bounded on the south by Nasik and is at present 
' a part of Nasik District which has been from very old times 

i famous for its grapes, three varieties of which are still ciilti- 

j vated. (J&^{|., XVIII, 400, 404). Indeed, the popular etymology 

of Baglana or Baglana is traced to Bagh, garden, which is 
synonymous with ' Gulshan.' 

It would also appear that the division of Nasik city which 
' is inhabited b.y the Muhammadans is still known as Gulshan- 

i abad, and a glance at that useful and inexpensive pubMca- 

! tion, the Post Office Guide, will show" that Gulshanabad is the 

^ ‘^lOld name for Nasik.” The following passage from the local 

Gazetteer may be also quoted. From the Bahmani Kings 
early in the sixteenth century, it [Nasik] passed to the Ahmad- 
; nagar dynasty, and was wrosted from them by the Moghuls, 

; about a hundred years later. By the Musalman rulers, the 

; name of Nasik was changed to Gulshanabad, the City of Roses, 

i and it wns made the headquarters of a division Ac- 

f cording to local records, the country round Nasik passed to 

the Peshwn in 1751-52 (Fasli 1101), when the name of Gulslian- 
i abad ceased, and the old name of Nasik was revived.” Bom- 

I hay Gazetteer. XVI, 535-6.* 

I Jtmagadh, S. H. lloDiviiil. 

I ' 20^/^. October. 1916. 

I (t?a') KakIrIbad. 

I I am not aware that any attempt has been made to locate 

I the mint of Kararabad from which a few very rare ru].)ees a|>- 

.V ...... ^ 

I GuIshaaabSd is said in thei Imperial Gazetteer (XII, 383) to bo the 

I 

I of JlorS, the capital of a small State in Central India. But the State 

itself dates only from the nineteenth century, and Jeora was only a 
i small Rajput village before ' it was made his capital by ^afiir l^Sn. 

I {Ihid.^ XI V, 66). JSora is therefore easily eliminated from the discussion. 
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pear to have been issued in the reigns of Jahaiidar Shah and 
FarniMisiyar (Nnm. Snpp. II and VIII). The task is indeed a- 
difficult one, for the name does not occur in aiw modern Gazet- 
teer or Atlas, or in any of the Musalman annalists of the period. 
But in that very valuable Account of the Deccan Siibas and 
their Revenues, as they were estimated about 1790 a.c., which 
is appended to Scott Waring's History of the Ilahrattas, I find 
the following statement: ‘'In the Sircar of Raibag [Subah of 
Beejapore] there are twelve perganahs : 

Havely * [i.e. the town of Raibag itself], Codal, Colapore, 
Carhar (abad), Khauri, AJode, Nimsor. Mainy, Valwa, ISTasore, 
Varuja, Bhalani.*'’ 

Now it is easy for any one possessing some acquaint- 
ance with the geography:' of the Bombay Dekkan, to identify 
several of these names. Raibag is the Raybag of the Imperial 
Gazetteer, and a town in the Kolhapur State situated in 16° 30' 
N. and 74° 52' E. 24 miles south-east of Shirol. (New edition, 
XXI, 277).'^ Coda! is probably Kudal, one of the sub-divisions 
of the neighbouring state of Savantwadi XXII, 154). 

Colapore is the chief town (16° 42' N., 74° 16' E.), of the state 
of Kolhapur. Mainy is the Mayni of the I.G., a town in the 
Khatao taluqa of Satara district (17° 26' N. 74° 35' E.) 40 miles 
south-east of Satara city. (XVII, p. 240.) Valwa is Valva 
(17° 2' N., 74° 22' E), the former head-quarters of the Taluqa of 
the same name in Satara district (XXIV, 298). Nasore is prob- 
ably Mliasvad (17° 38' N., 74° 48' E.), a town in the Man Taluqa 
of Satara district, 51 miles east of Satara town. What then 
is Carhar ? I have little doubt that it is the Karad of the 
Gazetteer, “ the head-quarters of a Taluqa of the same name in 
Satara district, which is situated in 17° 17' N., 74° 11' E., at the 
confluence of the Ko 3 ma and the Kistna, 31 miles south -south- 
east of Satara town It is referred to in ancient writings 

as Karahakada. and has given its name to a sub-division of 
Brahmans The mosq ue of Kaf ad is interesting i as it con- 

tains nine Arabic inscriptions. One of these shows that it was 
built during the reign of the fifth Bijapur King, Ali Adil Shah 
(1557-1579) by one Ibrahim Khan ” ( XV, 19). It is clear that 
the town was a place of some importance not onl\^ in very 
ancient times (it has a group of 54 Buddhist caves of a very 
plain and early type, only three miles to the south-west of it), 


5 "*Tlie word Ha v61y, in the Hind vy language, literally signifies 
palace. In a more extensive sense, it means the residence of the chief of 
a district, and thus comes to mean the town in which he lives. Havely 
lands are those dependent on the principal township of the district, and 
the chief himself becomes styled Hav41ydar or Hawaldar.” Briggs, Biae 
of the MahomMan Power ^ III, 449-50. See also Wilson, Glossary of Judi- 
cial and Revenue Terms ^ s. v. 

2 Baybtg is mentioned by Tavernier (ed. Bail, I, 182) as the place 
where the king of Bijapur used to dispose of his pepper. 
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but even under the Miisalman rulers of Bijapiir. It is the Kurar 
of Clraiit Duff and is mentioned frequently in \\i% History (Bom- 
bay Reprint, pp. 5, 36, n. 55, 66, 79, 82, 127, 134 , 192 , 271 ). 

We may take it then that this ' Carhar ’ is the Karad of 
the Imperial Gazetteer, h\it the most noteworthy thing in the 
passage is the fact, ol the word ahad having been added by 
Scott Waring in parenthesis after ‘ Carhar/ It seems to me to 
clearly indicate that the writer was aware that the Hindu name 
of the town was Carhar [Karhad or Karad], and that the Musal- 
man conquerors had, in accordance with a common practice, 
given it a Persian form, by adding the termination and 
altered it to Kararabad. ■ 

I am by no means oblivious of the fact that the solitary 
occurrence of the form kCarhar (abad)’ in one writer, however 
well-informed, can scarcely be said to establish an absolutely 
reliable identification; but this is all that can be found in 
reference to the subject, and I crave permission to lay it before 
the readers of this Journal, as a tentative suggestion which may 
hold the field until something more satisfactory is forthcoming. 
I ought perhaps to add that in Mr. Jadiinath Sarkar's India of 
Anvrangzeh (pp. cxii and 168 n.) a place called Kalarabad or 
Blandavgaon, 17 miles N.N.W. of Chambhargoonda, and 19 miles 
south of Ahmadnagar fort, is mentioned, but the name has not 
been accented, and it is impossible to say how Kalarabad is to 
be pronounced. Besides Mandavgaon is a mere village which 
does not appear on any map or atlas, except the voluminous 
Indian Atlas (Scale, P‘' = 4 miles), issued by the Survey of India 
Office. I venture to think therefore that this Kalarabad may 
be for the present dismissed, as scarcely likely to have been 
selected for the site of a silver-mint. 

The GoJlege, Jundgadh, S. H. Hobivala. 

hs7 November, 1916. 


(vii) LaohI LanjI, LakhI (?) [KakjI]. 

Among the novelties described in Di*. Taylorts article on 
'‘Some Coins from the Limbdi Treasury"’ (Num. Sup. XIV, 
art. 8iq is a rupee of Aurangzeb, which in sjiite of being otlier- 
wise of tlu^ ordinary type, has been figured (No. 5, Plate XXXV) 
in tlie hope that *'some coin-collector may be able to suggest 
the cotTeet jeading of the mint-name, which had defied all his 
efforts. I understand that Mr. Nelson Wright has a duplicate 
in his cabinet, and that the collection of ilv. Q. B. Bleazby, 
which is now in the British Museum, also contained another 
rupee from the same unknown mint. A fourth specimen in an 
indifferent state of preservation is in the Lahore Museum, 
(P.M.C. No. 1951), and Btr, Whitehead has suggested the read- 
ing Lachi” stating at the same time that the mint is ‘^not 
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■eertaiii/’ ■ Others have proposed. Lanjl ” and LahhlN It 
seems to me that all these decipherments are miteiiable, iiias- 
'.mnch as they overlook the stroke' of the which iS' .'clearlj^ 

visible on the plate, and which I have seen also on the coin it- 
self in Dr. Taylor’s possession. The second and third letters of 

the name are undoubtedly a and a ^ respectively, and the 
dots of both are carefully marked in the low-er part of the field, 
the other twelve points being accounted for the ten dots in 
two clusters of five dots each, and the superior and inferior Nuqtas' 

of the u® sbiid the v of This ensures the rej eetioii of LacM as 

w^ell as LaMil, which a.re inadmissible on other grounds also ; the 
first in that no place of that name is known, the second because 
though a Lakhi or Lakhi Jangal is frequently mentioned in the 

Musalman chronicles, the name is never spelt wuth a ^ but invari- 
ably occurs in the form {Ma‘asir-i-'A.lamgm, Eibl. Ind. Text, 

p. 497 ; Khafi Khan, Bibl. Ind. Text, 1, 114, 124, 149 ; Ma^asiru- 
l-TJmam, Bibl. Ind. Text, I, 141, 528, 603, 774; II, 286, 439, 
450, 712, 826; III, 311, 373: Badshuh-Nama. Bibl. Ind. 
T0xt, Vol. I, Pt. i, 288, 476 ; I, Pt. ii, 10, 64; 11,236,477.; 
Ain-i-Ahhan, Bibl. Ind. Text, I, 382, 556 ; Ahhmndma. Bibl. 
Ind. Text. Ill, 601, 608). 

This remarkable consensus not only militates decisively 
against this particular reading, but must bring home to our 
minds the necessity of carefully noting the orthographic usage 
in regard to place-names, which appears to have been fairly 
uniform, at least among the superior class of w^r iters. 

If then it is impossible to accept any of these suggestions, 

what is the true reading ? I submit that it is Kaiiji, Kin- 
|i or Kunji, according as the diacritical mark is supiposed to 
have been a zahar, a zlr or a pish, wus the name by 

which Kanclii, the modern Conjeeveram (which is itself a cor- 
rupt form of Kanclii varam or Kanchipuram) , was known to the 
Mughals. ... . 

In the chapter devoted to h41i Mardan Khan Haidarabadi, 
in the Biographical Dictionary called the Ma^dsirud-Umard, we 
read . ■ ■ ■ . .. 
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jUif j $ Cij j) ^ ^ j,} ^4.f jf 

aLJ<^is%>0 Jl^ CXA3 t3.X3f j^Ala/O ^^U**9f $jX^j 

(Bibliotheca Indica Text, II, 824). 

His iia-Hie was Mir Husaiiii, and he had been one of the 
principal servants of ‘Abiilhasan, the ruler of Haidarabad. In 
the thirtieth year after the accession of ^ Alamgir, and after 
the conquest of Gulkanda, he entered the Imperial service, and 
was distinguished (lit, became famous) by [acquiring] the rank 
of [a Commander of] six thousand, and the title of ‘Aiimardan 
Khan, and was exalted by being made Ta'aluqdar of Kanchi 
belonging to the Haidarabad Karnatak. In the thirty-fifth 
year [1102-1103 ^,H.], when Santa jiGliorpurah. marched to, the 
relief of Chinji, which was being besieged b}^ the Imperial 
forces, the above-mentioned ['Alimardan Khan] girded up his 
loins and overtook him. After an encounter, and the exchange 
of blows {lit, the occurrence of striking and receiving blows), he 
[^Aliniardan Khan] was taken prisoner, and the elephants and 
the rest of the baggage were plundered by the enemy (lU. ' the 
conquered ones/ a name by which the Mahrattas are generally 
spoken of by the Mu gh al historians). Two years afterwards, 
he obtained his release on paying a large sum.” 

The Ma^asimA-Umam is a late authority, having been 
begun only about 1155 a.h. and completed so late as 1194 a.h. 
(1780 A. c.j, [Elliot and Dowson, Till, 187-190], but there is 
every reason to believe that its source, in this instance, was the 
contemporary chronicle of Aurangzeb’s operations in the Dek- 
kan, which was written by a Kayath, named Bhimsen, and is 
entitled Nus^aA-Dilkusha. The original is still unpublished, 
but there is an abridged translation in Jonathan Scott’s Dekkan, 
where it is calle^d the “ Journal of a Eooiidelah Officer.^’ This 
Bhimsen, a Kayath born at .Burhanpur, was the nephew of 
'.Diyanat E>ai, officiating Diwfe of the Dekkan, and “ spent 
most of his life as the agent of Balpat Eao, the Bundela chief of 
1 )atia udu) long fouglit in Aurangzeb’s wu-rs in the Deccan. ’ ’ The 
Journal lias been pronounced to be “ of the highest importance 
to the historian, especially for Deccan affairs ” (Sarkar, Aiirang- 
zeb, Vol. II, p. 304), having been written by an eye-witness 
about i 120 A.H. (Irvine, Army of the Moghuls, p. 302) . J oimtlian 
Scott has thus rendered the passages from Bliimsen’s Journal 
whicli the author of the Matasir had evidently under his 
eye. 

“ Sleer Hooseinee, a principal officer of Abou Hoiissun, 
being raised to the rank of six thousand and title of 'Ali Mer- 
dan ^aii, was appointed to the foujedary of Kinjee, dependant 
on Hyderabad Carnatic, a.h. 1102 (a.b. 1690).’ Scott, op, cit,^ 
ed. 1794, Vol. II, p. 76. “ Intelligence arrived that Suntah 
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was following Dhiimnaii, and arrived at Cavereepank ten koss 
from Kinjee, and that Ali Merdan Hbtan, Fojedaur, had marched 
to oppose him thinking himself superior. Simtah had a very 
large force, and in the action a numerous body of Bheia foot 
which the Khan had hired, deserted to the enemy, so that he 
was obliged to fly and regain the post of but was taken 
prisontn, wdth many of his officers, and all his elephants, cainels, 
horses and baggage were plundered.’’ {Ibid., II, . 89) 

But where was this Kinjee ? Bhimsen himself shall tell iis 
through the moiith of his translator. 

The tedious pass extended for near forty eoss from Sud- 
dum to Kinjee. The last is one of the seven chief worshipx3ing 
places of the Hindoos, w-hich are as follows : AJodeah or Oude, 
Mutterah, Pyauge or Aleabad, Kasee or Banares, Kinjee, Ont- 
kapooree and Bowaroutee. These seven have a su|)eriority 
above all the other holy places of resort. The environs of Kin- 
jee cannot be less in extent than ten coss. There are tivo 
temples, Seo Kinjee and Bishen Kinjee, the walls round each 
of which are not less extensive than the citadel of Beejapore, 
and wdthin them are innumerable edifices, the cost of which 

cannot be attained bj?” guess There are every way a great 

variety of tanks, -which are ail lined with stone These are 

called in Hindoeh, Kund Gohind collective!}'" ; but each has a 
separate name and season ap]3ointed for bathing in it. The 
court of Seo Kinjee has been formed into a citadel with bastions 

and battements, and in a part of it resides the Foiijedaur 

From near the fort of Adonee to Kernole, [Karniil] Kinjee, Jin- 
jee, and hence to the sea-coast, there is not a village without a 
teni]3le dedicated to either Luchmun or the god Ram. Raou 
Balpat having at length arrived at Kinjee, took with him Ali 
Merdaim Khan, the foujedaur of that place, and moved to the 
fort of Biiidwastnee, which is twelve coss from Jinjee, then 
uiarclung by Velore, a fort equal to Ahmediiuggur, reached the 
neighbourhood of Jinjee.'’ Scott, op. cit., II, 84-85. 

It is clear from these pasvsages that Kan ji (or KinJX 

or Kunji) was a fortified position of some importance, which 
was the head -quarters of a Faujdar or Ta'aluqdar in the 30th 
year of Aurangzeb’s reign, and that it -u-as one of the seven 
chief worshix>ping places of the Hindus in India. As to its 
situation, it was only ten coss distant from ‘ Cauvereepaiik ’ and 
in the vicinity of Bindwastnee {i.e. Wandewash). dinjee and 
Vellore. Now Kaveripak (12° 54' N., 79^ 28' E.), Vellore (12° 
55' N., 79° 9' E.), and Wandeivash (12° 31' N., 79° 36' E.), are all 
in North Arcot district, while Jinjee (12° 15' N., 79° 25' E.) is in 
South Arcot. Conjeeveram, 12° 50' N., 79° 42' E. is in the im- 
mediately adjoining district of Chingleput. It is further said 
that this Kinjee w"as ten coss distant from * Cauvereepauk.’ Con- 
Jeeveram, or Kanchipuram, is, according to Malleson, just six- 
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teen miles from Kaveripak {Founders of the Indian Empire 
Lord Clive, ed. 1882, p. 106). 

I have said that the'^^i^ of the Ma'dsirud-Vmard.^ 

and the Kinjee of Bhim Sen, is no other than the modern 
Conjeeveram. Any doubts ■ on that head must be dispelled 
by the following quotations from European authors. Francis 
Buchanan writes : 2nd July, I entered the Company’s Jaghire 
and went to Conjeveram, which by the natives is univer- 
sally called Kunji.^^ {Journey from Madras through Mysore, 
Canara and Malabar, Ed. 1807, VoL III, 466). In the General 
Index to the work we are told that Conjeveram is a town, 
see Kiinji.” Then again, in his description of Conjeveram itself 
there is a clear reference to the Seo Kinjee” and '' Bishen 
Kinjee ” into which the town was divided according to the 
contemporary work which Scott has translated. '' Most of 
the houses,” Buchanan informs us, "'are inhabited by the 
Brahmans, belonging to two large temples, that are dedi- 
cated to Iswara and his wife GdmacJmma About three 

miles at the Lesser Conjeveram, is another grand temple dedi- 
cated to Vishnu, wdio has a Mandapam for his reception at the 
two visits he makes in the year to Iswara. Siva returns the 
visit once a year only.” {Ibid., Vol. I, pp. 12-13). 

It is scarcely necessary to point out that the Lesser Con- 
jeveram” with its "‘grand temple dedicated to Vishnu” is 
identical with the “ Bishen Kinjee ” of Bhim Sen or Scott. This 
“ Bishen Kinjee” is again spoken of as ‘‘ Visnoo Kunchee” by 
another writer,, in such a manner as to leave no doubt of its iden- 
tity with a part of Conjeeveram. In the valuable “ Statement 
of Deccan Revenues made out from Mahratta records,” w'hich 
is appended to Scott Waring’s history of that people, and which 
contains a list of the sircars and perganahs into which the six 
Dekkan siibas were divided, we read : 

“In the Subah of Hyderabad, there is also the Circar of 
Kunchee, containing 15 perganahs. 

Havely [i.e, the town of Kunchee itself], Visnoo Kimchee, 
Kurgoolee, .KawxTeebaia [Kaverqaak], etc.” (Waring, op, cit., 
p. 268). . ■ ' , 

Lastly, Manucci also refers to Allis Marda Can’s [‘All Mar- 
dan Khtl!i\s] connection with of which he says that it is 

“ twenty leagues inland from Madras.” It was in old days “ a 
great city, whetice the Hindus to this day hold it in great 
veneration, owing to the existence of large and loft}^ temples. 
Each one of these would make an excellent fortress, and inside 
of them arc many buildings with figures of idcfis and gilded 
paintings of the lives and infamies- of their false gods. In the 
midst is a large tank, the four sides built of large stone.” 
(Irvine, ManuccFs Storia do Mogor, III, 243). In another place, 
he includes Canchia in the Karnatik, among the seven principal 
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Holy Places ’ ^ of the Hindus, the other six being Maya^ 
[Mayapur, close to Hardwar], Matura, Caxis [Kashi], Evaiitica 
[Avanti, i.e. Ujjain], Paris [Puri or Jagannath in Orissa] and 
Darahotis [Dwaravati, i.e. Dwarka in Kathiavad]. Ibid., Ill, 
24:4-5. He also refers to ‘Ali Mardan Khan’s capture by an 
officer of the Shiva Ji called Santangape” [Santa ji Ghorpade] 
and attributes it to the treacher 3 r of his own chief, Z^lffiqar 
Khan, who hated him. Ibid., Ill, 273. 

One w’ord more as to the spelling of the name as it appears 
on the coins, may perhaps be not altogether out of place. It 
may be urged that the correct form of the name is Kanchivar- 
ani or Kanchixauram with a long ' a ’ afterdhe first consonant, 

and that we ought to have had and not without an 

' alif ’) on the coins. I m&j be permitted to say that this difficulty, 
which has seemed insuperable to a very friendly critic, admits 

of an easy solution. That solution is that is only one of 

many place-names, Avhich drop the long ^ a’ which they have 
in Sanscrit or in the popular x^ronunciation. wffien transliterated 
into Persian and written in books or inscribed on coins. 
Thus ; — 

Kanyakubja becomes Kashmir Mandu’ 

Varanasi Baglana Satara (WTW^l) (in Mah- 

ratti) Patan (Guj. WW) Pathri Arakan 

Bajaur Tapti Champaner Manjra ^ 

There is therefore nothing out of the common in the form 
and we maj^ take it that the coins under discussion were 
issued from the town which is now known as Conjee veram at 
some time after the conquest of the dominions of the kings of 
Gulkanda by the Murals in the thirtieth year of the reign of 
Aurangzeb. It is perhaps necessary to add that this Kanji or 
Kinji (or Conjeeveram in Chingleput) is not identical with 

J Imp. Gaz., XIV, 370, S.V. Kanauj. 

16., XVII, on coins, P.M.C. Intr., ex. 

Imp. Gaz., VI, 190, 192, aiSliL in lOiSfi i^an, 11, 247, 274, 280, 399 ; 
Ma‘^Qsir-i-* Alamglrz, 470. 

Imp. Gaz., XXII, 128 ; Ma^asir-i-^ Ilamglrl 336, 420. 

Pathri in Parbhani District, Haidarabad State, Imp. Gaz., XX, 30, 
Ma*asiru4-Umara, I, 356, 489, 700. 
in Ma*a{fir-i-*Mamglrl, 30, 31, *Alamglrnama, 484,556, 560; 
Bajaur 1.(7., VI, 219. 

^5 in KhSfl lOian, II ; 555, 619, 854, 875. 

ManjrS River in Haidarabad State,. 1.6?., XVII, 197 ; Bctdshahfiama^. 
1,5.331,361. 
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Ginji or Gingee in South Arcot. The name of the great fort* 
ress which defied the arms of Aurangzeb for nearly eight years, 
■and was afterwards captured by Buss}^', is written Ginjee or 
Ginji by Grant Duff, Mill and other Anglo-Indian historians, but 

the spelling found in the Musalman writers is always 
{^la'^asir-i-Alarngin, Bibl. Ind. Text, 339, 344,350, 352, 355, 
359, 362, 364, 391, 400, 502), or (Khafi Khan, II, 404, 413, 
418, 450, 534; Ma'asirii-l-Vmara, II, 94, 270, 500, 875; III, 
855, 856). It is also not unworthy of notice that is the 

form found on coins (Num. Sup. XIV, 570). 

Jimagadh. . S. H. HodivalI. 

{viii) Mangabh. 

Mangarh is a mint-name in the Mughal series of which the 
reading itself is not entirely free from doubt, and in reference 
to the identification of which nothing beyond conjecture has 
been hitherto advanced. Copper coins struck at Manghar (or 
Manghir ? ) in the early 3 ^ears of Akbar’s reign are recorded to 
have been in the White King coilection, and also in Major 
VosVs cabinet. The reverse closely follow^s the Suri type, as 
may be perceived from the specimen (dated 968 a.h.) which is 
figured in Mr, Valentine’s Copper Corns of IndiaJ' (pp. 66-7). 
The name has been there read Manghir, but there is nothing on 
the coin itself to warrant the interpolation of an iS- between 
the ‘ h ’ and the ‘ r,’ and Mr. Whitehead’s reading ‘"Manghar ’ 
appears to me to be the correct one. 

But supposing that the name is ‘ Manghir,’ it seems to me 
very hazardous to identify it with Mongyr or ‘ Mongh 3 ?T ’ in 
Bihar. The name of that town is never spelt by any Persian 

writer of reputation except as or or Abul 

Fazl mentions Mongyr several times in his works, but he always 
writes it in one or other of these three ways and in no other. 
(Am~i~Akbari, Bibl. Ind. Text, I, 417,419 ; Akbarndma, Bihh ■ 
Ind. Text, III, 22, 107, 141, 307, 308, 324, 334, 398.) Bada- 

oiil’s spelling is^^i^i^ in Muntakhabu4~tawaril^, Bibl. Ind. Text, 
I- 349 as well as in II, 282. Nizamuddin Ahmad also rejects 
the ' h ’ and adheres to the form {Tabaqat-i-Akbari. 

Lakhnaii Lithograph, p. 336, U. 19, 21). 

All these three are writers who flourished in the I'eJgn of 
Akbar, and their testimony w'^ould be conclusive as to the ortho* 
graphy of the period, even if it had been at variance with the 
form adopted in subsequent times. But later writers also do 
not depart from the older spelling, and receives no coun- 

tenance from any one of them. We have in the Bddshdh- 
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nama, (Bibl. Iiid. Text, VoL I, Pt. 2, pp. 'l, 272; VoL II, p. 
68) , and the MaasiTU-l-UmaTa (Bibl. Inch Text, 11,170) . Muham- 
mad Kazim of the 'Alamglrnama shows a decided preference 

for the additional • wav/ and writes xio less than a dozen 

times (Bibl. Ind. Text, pp. 31, 211, 223, 336, 337, '340, 343, 
393, 494, 495, 650, 915). Khafi Khan (Bibl. Inch Text, VoL II, 

75, 100) and the author of the Maasir-i-' Alamcjirl adopt the 
same form (Bibl. Ind. Text, p. 21) which occurs once in the 
Maasiru-l-Umara (Bibl Ind. Text, III, 411) also. 

It is possible that this reasoning will make no appeal to 
those who, bewildered by the embarrassingly abundant various 
readings of obscure proper names which are proudly displayed 
in some of our editions and translations of the Persian liis- 
torians, have come to entertain the notion that there was no 
uniform or recognised orthographic usage at all in reference 
even to the wellAmiown place-names. I beg therefore to urge a 
point which seems to me to militate decisively against the at- 
tribution of these coins to Mongyr in Bihar. That point is 
that Mongyr was not included in Akbar’s dominions at all in 
968 A.H. All Eastern India beyond the district of Jaunpur was 
then outside the Mughal limits, and in the possession of Sulai- 
maii Kararani, of whom Abul Fazl says in his chronicle of the 
17th year that he exhaled the breath of power in Bengal, Bi- 
har and Orissa.’’ {Akharnuma, Tr, Bevericlge, III, 5-6.) Sulai- 
man died in that year (980 a.h.), and the news reached Akbar 
when he was engaged in besieging the castle of Surat. The 
IQian-i-Khanan Mimum Khan, the governor of Jaun|)ur, was 
then commanded to undertake the conquest of Sulaiman’s terri- 
tories, and it was only when Mundm was found unable to 
achieve any signal success, that the Emperor himself marched 
in great force towards Bengal. The first-fruits of the campaign 
were the conquests of Hajipur and Patna after a sanguinary 
struggle in 9S2 am. (Tabaqat-i-Akbarl in Elliot and Dowson, V. 
372, 377-9 ; Badaonl, Tr. Lowe, II, 166, 176 ff: ’Abul Eazl, 
Akbarnama, in Elliot and Dowson, VI, 39-44: Von Noer, Tr. 
Mrs. Beveridge, I, 214-229.) Indeed, it stands out clearly from 
a fact incidentally mentioned in the Akharnama that Mongyr 
was even so late as 981 a.c. in the possession of Baud, the son 
of Sulaiman- Kararani. It was at Mungir that Baud had his 
cousin, Yusuf, whom he regarded as a possible rival, put to 
death, and it was this murder which alienated Yusuf’s father- 
in-law, Jahan Khan Lodi, the most powerful and devoted of 
the adherents of his house. By the subsequent assassination 
of Lodi himself, he uprooted, as BadaonI quaintly puts it, “ the 
plant of his prosperity with the spade of calamity,” and the bread 
of the IQian-i-Khanan and the Mugjials “ fell into the butter.” 
{Akharnama in Elliot and Bowson, VI, 41 ; Beveridge’s Trans- 
lation, III, 31, 97-100; Badaoni, Tr. Loavc, II, 177-8; Von 
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Noer, op. cit., I. 217,) It seems to me therefore out of the 
question to suppose that any coins should have been struck in 
Akbar’s name at Mongyr so early as 968 am. 

But if Mongyr is inadmissible for more than one reason, 
where is this Manghar to be. looked for ? I beg to be permitted 
to place before the readers of this Journal the very respectable 
historical evidence that is available in favour of its identifica- 
tion with the great fortress of Mankot. I am not aware of its 
having been set out before. 

In the first place then., Badaoni has three references to 
that great frontier stronghold, in t'wo of which it is called Man- 
garh, and in one only Mankot. 

Islem Shah, in order to remove the cause of the mischief 
[the rebellion of the Niyazis who had taken refuge with the 
Ghakkars], marched with a large army, and reaching the Punjab 
took up a strong position in the northern hill range, and by 
way of guarding his headquarter -post built five forts. ManMt, 
Rashidkot and others/’ (Ranking’s Translation, I, 498.) A 
little further on we read : ‘'At the time when Islem Shah had 
sent troops against the Ghakkars and the Janoha party who 
were strongly entrenched on the banks of the river Behat, he 
himself was occupied in building the fortress of MangarhB 
(Ibid., p, 500). 

Once more Badaoni mentions Mangarh in describing an 
attempt made upon Islam Shah’s life in its neighbourhood. 
“ Among the events which happened during the time that Islem 
Shah was encamped at Bin, was the following : — One day in the 
interval between two times of pray-er, Islem Shah was sittng 
at ease upon his roadster, and was proceeding with a small 
escort fi’om the camp to visit the fort of Mangarh, which lies at 
a distance of five or six Krohs or thereabouts, in accordance 
with his usual custom, when suddenh^^ a man sprung up in front 
of him and blocking the road, holding a sword concealed in his 
armpit,. .... .aimed a blow at him.” (Ibid., pp. 526-7.) 

This event is related by Nizamu-d-din Ahmad and Ferishta 
in almost identical terms, with the only difference that the 
place is called by them MdnkOt. It will suffice to quote the 
passage from the version of Briggs. “ In this expedition, a per- 
son having concealed himself one day in a narrow path, by 
which Selim Shah was ascending the mountain of Mankote, 
rushed on him with a drawn swmrd.” (Rise of the Mahomedan 
Power in India, Calcutta Reprint, II. p. 135 ; Ferishta, Lucknow 
Lith., I, 231 ; Tahaqdt4-Ahbarl, Lucknow Lith., 236, 11. 14-15.) 

Lastly, there is a passage in another work in which Man- 
kot and Mangarh are explicitly said to be identical. This 
occurs in the TdriJ^-i-Ddudl of a writer named ‘Abdulla who 
says : Mam Shah stayed some time at Gwalior, and then 

set about building the fort of Mankot. He went thither and 
caused five forts to be erected ; one of which he named Slier- 
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garli. a second Islamgarli, a third Bashidgarii, a fourth Firoz- 
garli ; the fifth retamed its original names of Mdnhot- and Ildn- 
garhX (Elliot and Dowson, IV, 494.) , The TariMk4-DawM was 
written., it is true, some time after the accession of Jahangir, and 
is, strictly speaking, not a contemporary authority ; hut it ap- 
pears from a note at the foot of the page that this particular 
statement about the five forts, which, it will be remembered, 
occurs also in Badaonl, '' is _ copied from the Waqldt4-Mttsli- 
tdM (MS. p. 154),’’ which was itself composed by Shaikh Rk- 
ciiiliali Miishtaqi who “was born in 897 a.h. and died in 989 
A.H., 1492-1581 AU.” (Elliot and Dowson, IV, 534.) 

These quotations from contemj)oraiieous historians furnish. 
1 venture to think, Just the sort of testimon^y which is indispen- 
sable for establishing the identity of an obscure mint-name, 
upon which no light is thrown either by our Gazetteers or our 
Atlases. They show that Mankot was known as Manghar also 
in the times of Islam Shah, and the first years of Akbar’s reign, 
to which last the coins belong. We know that it was the com- 
panion stronghoid to the Western Rohtas erected by Sher Shah, 
and built with the same object of holding the Ghakkars of the 
Salt Range in check. It is common knowledge also that it w-as 
to Mankot that Sikandar Sur retreated after his defeat at Sar- 
hind, and that the fortress fell only after a siege of little less 
than six months on 27th Ramazan, 964 a.h. (Tabaqdt4- 
Ahbarz, in Elliot and Dowson, V, 254-5 ; Lowe, Badaonl, II,. 
11-12 ; von Noer, op. cit,, I, 77.) Mankot does not find a place 
on our modern maps, but we know from Abul Fazl that it ^vas 
in the sarkar of the Rechnau Duab, and that in it w^ere “ included 
4 towns, each with a stone fort.” {Ain., Tr. Jarrett, II, 321). 
Elsewhere, the same authority informs iis that ‘ * Selim Khan’s 
real object in building these great forts was that when the 
standards of H.M. JahanbanI Jinnat Ashiyani [Humayun] 
should be directed towards India there might be a refuge for 
the army of the Panjab.” {Alcharndma, Trans. Beveridge, II, 
80). Brskine {History of India under Bdhar and Eumaym, II, 
467) says that Mankot or Manghar “ was on the farthest out- 
skirts of the Siw^alik mountains,” and “ composed of four or five 
forts on as many eminences, but all connected together.” 
Mankot is now no more than a great ruin, situated about 76 
miles N. of Amritsar (32° 37' N., 74°“55' E.), in the Jammu 
territory of the state of Kashmir. It is now knowm as Rani- 
kot. 

Jundgadh, S. H. HodivIlI. 

Wh October, .1916. 

(k) [MUHlABADj-PUNA. 

Among the rare coins in the Panjaly Museum, there is a 
Rupee of the 15th regnal year of Shah Alam IT, which bears 
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his pre-accession name of on the obverse, and 

a peculiar ornament (PJbC., M.iio. 94) in the loop of the of 
on the reverse. Mr.' Rodgers read the latter half of the 
mint-name on the coin as Puna, and this decipherment has 
met with general acceptance ; but this B.ame is preceded by aii- 
otlier of which only the tail, is visible. An exactly simi- 
lar coin of the 2iid regnal year, '^oii which the word 

appears in full/' is described by Mr. Loiigworth Barnes in Niim. 
Ohron., 1902, p. 305, PI. XIV, no. 68. Two other coins of *Ali(?) 
Collar’s with the same mint-mark are also 'known, but tliej- 
■differ from the ■ foregoing in that, instead of the regnal year, the 
M'usalman date is expressed in Nagari figures. Br. Hoernle was 
the first to publish an issue of this tvpe (J.A.S.B., 1897, p. 
273, Plate XXXIV, No. 76), on which the date is (1243). 

Mx. Barnes edited another with the figures (1231) in the 

Num. Chron. (1902, p. 308, No. 72), but the double mint-name 
does not appear in fall oh either of these specimens. Mr. 

Dames wns able to read b on his coin, but could not make any- 
thing of tile letters, and all that Br. Iloernle was able to sa}' 
was that his Rupee was, ‘‘ on native authority, attributed to 
the Peshwas.” Now, all the four coins have a characteristic 
mark or symbol, of w'iiich Prinsep said, so long ago as 1834, 
that it was found on the '' Halee sicca of Poona.’’ (IJsefiil 
Tables, p. 56.) Indeed, it may be safely said that numismatists 
are now practically agreed in supposing all these coins to have 
issued from the Puna mint. That which remains unsettled and 
awaits solution, is tlie otlier name of w^liich only the tail is 
visible. 

I veriti.ir<‘ to point out tlmt there are in the accredited 
Musatman histories several passages which enable us to say 

with contiden.ee that that name is Muhiabad. In the 

first place Khafi Khan {expressly informs us that Aurangzeb 
issued in the 47th year of his reign an order to the effect that 
Puna W 0 .S to be henceforth called Muhiabad. 


■ ^ ■ 

jt oijf 


^ fjUf *^3.^ 
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(Bibl. Ind. Text, Yol. II, p. 510. IL 12-21.) 

•'After this conquest [of Sinhgarii or KondaiiaJ.lie gnTC 
orders to niarcli, and spent one month of tlie rainy season on 
the road to Puna and the ]3laces in the environs of' that town 
for giving rest to the troops. And because the Prince Miiliam- 
mad Miihlu-i-Millat, the eldest soil by the Ran! Maiioliarpnri of 
the Prince, Muhammad Kambakhsh, who had not tasted the 
pleasures of this fleeting existence for more than ten years, be- 
came a traverser of the road (lit. stages) to Paradise, and was 
buried in that town near the resplendent shrine [or tomb] of 
Shaiidj Salahiid-din, he [i.e. the Emperor] gave it tiie name of 
Muhilbad/' 

Of this passage, Dowson has ■ given the siibstaiice in the 
following words: "Prince Miihi-ul-Mulk [sic\ son of Prince 
Kain Bakhsh, died here, so the name of Puna was ehanged to 
Muhiabad.’’ ■ VII., 373 Note. ' 

The author of the Maasir-i-Alamgiri also sa,vs that after 
the conquest of the fort of Kondana, [thereafter called Bakh- 
shindah-Baldish) in 1114 ah., Aurangzeb "resolved to bring 
the rainy season to an end in Muhiabad— Puna."' 


Bibl. Ind. Text, 475, 11. 2-3. 

The same fact is mentioned by the author of the Maasini- 
1-Umara which was completed in a.h. 1194 (1780 a.o.) 

^ Jibf lif;b 

(Bibl. Ind. Text, I, 319, 11. 8-10.) 

■In the forty-seventh [regnal] year, Khuld-Makau [i.e. 
Aurangzeb] after the conquest of Kondana, called Baidrshin- 
dah-Bakhsh, came to Mulnabad-Puna with the intention of ter- 
minating the rainy season there.” 

This reference is not without significance inasmuch as it 
shows that this writer, who was a resident of the Deccan, and 
flourished during the reign of Shah •' Alam, was familiar with the 
double name of the town. 

Lastly, Grant Duff tells us that “ upon the reduction of 
Rajgarh and Torna, the Emperor, after halting some months 
near Joonere, finally quitted the neighbourhood of Poona of 
which place also he had changed the name to Moj^abad, and 
marched to Beejapoor.” (Bomba,y Reprint, 1873, p. 178.) 

We may then take it for certain that the Mughal name of 
Puna was Muhlabad, and we should be justified in declaring on 
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tiie strength of this historical consensus, that the full name of this 
mint, which has hitherto defied all our e'iforts at decipherment, 
was Muhiabad — Puna. In other words, we should be on abso- 
lutely safe ground in bringing the historical evidence to supply 
the defect in the Numismatic testimony and retying on the for- 
mer alone even if the latter did not exist. But I am happy to 
say that there is at least one coin of the second type on which 

the naoie can be clearly read. It is one of several 

others which are not so good, in the cabinet of Mr. Framji J. 
Thana walla to whom my acknowledgments, are due for allow - 
ing nie to examine them. 

The College, Jimagadlu S. H, Hobivala. 

15^ 19i7. 

(pc) PORBAXDAR OR PaRENDA ? 

Tiiere are probably few earnest students of Mughal numis- 
inatics to whom the conjectural and hazardous character of 
some of our decipherments must not, at times, have been 
brought home, and I have sometimes ventured to think that 
the reading ' Porhandar ’ of a mint-name wdiich occurs on several 
issues during the reigns of Aurangzeb, Bahadur Shah Shah ‘Alam 
I and Parrukhsi^mr is not free from serious doubt and difficult}^ 
Indeed, one of the coins attributed by Mr. Whitehead to Por- 
bandar is a muhr of Farrukhsiyar’s in the British Museum 
which was assigned by Mr. Lane Poole to Bareli (B.M.C. No, 
893, P.M.C. Introd., p. Ixiii). A copper coin of the same Em- 
peror on which something like only is, at best, but darkly 
visible, and of which the nuqtalis are almost as gloriously un- 
certain as the law^ itself, has been also given to the same mint 
w ith a confidence which is scarcely warranted })y the indifferent 
state of preservation in which the coin itself w^ould appear to 
i>e (P.M.C. No. 2271a and Num, Sup, XXV, 234). This same 
ta>ntalLsing absence of the dots is conspicuous on two other 
<*(hns u’hich have been ascribed to the same mint, a. rupee of 
Aurangzeb’s found in the Bhandara district of the Central Pro- 
vinces, ami another of Bahadur Shah Shah ^Alam 1 (H. N. 
Wright, LM.C. Nos. 1503 and 1697). 

* Aftei* having thus challenged the verdicts of such experts 
as Mr. Nelson Wright and Mr. Whitehead, it is incumbent upon 
me to state the reasons for placing Porhandar in the category, 
not of the know'^u or " reasonably certain ’ mint-towns of the 
Miighals, but of the^ conjectural and altogether uncertain ones. 
In the first place, then, the dots of the third letter are not so un- 
ambiguously marked on any known specimen as to make it im- 
possible to read the name in some other wny. The same 
iiieertitude is further predicable of the final or sixth letter, 
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wliicli . does not appear at all on most specimens, and wiiere.it 
liappeiis to be partially risible {as on the Aiirangzeb riipee 
figured ill Nnm. Sup. iv, PL II, 10), it would seem to be an 
alif] ra, 'tiler than a " ve,' Briefiy, two at least out' of the six 
letters are altogether doubtful and inixiossible to fix. 

Ill the second place, the name of the small Kathiawad 
town of Porbandar is always spelt, on the vei\y few occasions 
on which it is at all alluded to by the Persian historians, as 

,j.j ivith the ‘ wav,’ which is never dropped. Porbandar is 

incidental!}-^ iiieiitioiied once in the Ahharnmna of ■ Abul . P^azl 
(Bibl. Iiid. Text,, in, 638, 1. 10) and once also in the ' chapter 
of the Aln-i-Akhcwi which is devoted to a description, of the 
Suba of Gujarat. {Bibl. Ind. Text, I, 500.) The only other 
Persian work in which the name occurs, to my knowledge, i>s 
the history of Gujarat called the Mwat-i-AkmacM, and the spelL 
iiig found in all these passages is not biit;-^b Again, 

the second volume of the Mirat contains a valuable statistical 
account . or District Gazetteer, in which the writer expressly 
mentions all those mints of the Province that are known to us, 
viz. Ahmadabad, Surat, Cambay and Junagadli. There is not 
a word, lioivever, in the section on Porbandar about a 
or mint having ever existed in that town, though several details 
are given as to the establishments in each of the other mints, 
and even the revenue derived from them. 

Indeed, it is not easy for an}- one acquainted with the 
history of Kathiaw'ad to understand why Porbandar should 
have ever been raised to the dignity of a gold-mmt, at a time 
when it was a ]ilace of only secondary importance even in the 
very small district occupied by the ancestors of the present 
Jet'hva cliief of Porbandar. It was not even their capital, for 
that Mas situated at Chhaya throughout the period to which 
the coins under discussion belong. The fact is, that it was onl\' 
in the year 1785 of the Christian era, that the Rana *'• Sultan ji 
perceiving that the Mughal pOM^er M^as entirely broken, trans- 
ferred his seat of rule to Porbandar, which has ever since been 
the Jetbva capital, and gives a name to the chiefdom/^ Bombay 
Gazetteer, VIII, 628). 

Lastly, this decipherment would make Porbandar a gold- 
mint in the reign not only of Farriikhs^iyar but of Bahadur 
Shah Shah *Aiam I. {Whitehead, Mint-list, J.A.S.B., 1912, p, 
467, and Num. Sup. XXV, 237). Now a glance at the list of 
Mu gh al mints is sufficient to show that the towns in wdiich the 
noblest of the metals was allowed to be coined, w^ere all either 
places of historical renown, famous centres of \realtii and in- 
dustry in their day, capital seats of great subas or provinces, 
or localities having some political or military importance at the 
time. I am not sure that a single unclouhied instance can be 
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cited of a fiftii-rate fcowii/ like ' Porbaiidar iiaving been exalted 
to tile dignity of issuing gold coins in two reigns and silver coins 
ill three or four. 

It is possible that one- of these arguments taken singly 
may not possess such force as, to ensure the rejection of the 
Porbandar theory, but it seem.s to me that their cumulative 
weight is by no means small, and one can scarcely fail to be 
impressed by tlie hazardous character of the decip.h.erme.nt when, 
all the facts are taken into account. 

Well, then, if Porbandar will not do. is it possible to read 
the letters in some other I submit that it is, aaid I beg 

to suggest a name to which no exception can be taken on his- 
torical or other grounds, and rvhicli satisfies all other conditions 

besides. This is Parenda or Pureiida, a town in the Os- 

maiiabad district of the State of Haidarabad, situated 18*^ 16 
N., and 75"" 27' E. Parenda is 64 miles X. W. of Nalclrug (Imp. 
Gazetteer, X.IX, 270) and about 60 miles S.W. of the ■ equally 
important fortress of Bliarur (.Fathabad). Elliot and Dowson, 
VII, 22n. It contains a fort erected by, Mahmud Gawan, the' 
celebrated Bahmani minister in the fifteenth century, with 
several large guns mounted on bastions. (Imp. Gaz., XX, 1). 
Feiishta,- informs us that the two great strongholds of Parenda 
and Sholapur were entrusted about 890 a.h. (1485 a.o.) to 
Kh’wajah elahan .Dakhani by Malik . Ha,san Mzamui-Miilk, the 
all-powerful minister of Mahmud Shah Bahmani’’ (Briggs, 
Mirse of the Malwmedan Power in India, II, 529. See also pp. 
530, 5^8, 542): . 'The same historian refers to Parenda several 
times in his account of the factious struggle for power between 
the nobles iu the last da vs of the Bahmani dynasty. (Briggs, 
loc. citAl, 543, 546.; Ili, 16~-20, ' 191, 195, 196. ^4). After 
the extinction of the latter, Patenda was inciaded in the Nizam - 
shahi kingdojn, and it is repeatedly mentioned as a place of 
considerable strategical iin])Oi'tance on the frontier betw^een the 
rival states of Ahmadnagar and Bijapiir. (Ibid., 111. 104, 120, 
241. 246). Again, when Ahmadnagar itself was sacked by the 
Maghals in A.n. 1008 (1599 a,c.), and Bahadur X'iziimsliah was 
despatched by Akbar as a state prisoner to Gwaiiar, *' the 
Nizamshahi officers having declared Moortuza, the son of Aly, 
King,” made Parenda the capital of the kingdom. (Ibid., Ill, 
313). We liear of the fortress again in the reign of Shah Jahaii. 
It was unsuccessfully besieged in 1040 a.h. (1630 a.c.) by the 
.'Siian-i-A'azara (Elliot and Dowson, VII, 22-4), and again in- 
vested with the like result by the Prince Shujahi and the 
.KJiaini-lSl^iuan Mahabat Kiian in 1043 a.h., i.e. 1634 A.c. 
(Elliot and Dow'son, VII, 43-44 ; Grant Duff. History of the 
MarSthds, Bombay Reprint, 1873, p, 49). A little later, we 
hear that one of the terms of the treaty made between ‘‘ Shah 
JahSn and 'Aclil Khan of Bijapur in 1045 a.h. (1635 a.c.) was 
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that the fortress of Parenda'. which had formerly.; belonged to 
Nizam-iil-miilkj but which had been surrendered to "'Adii iOian 
for a bribe/ ^ shoiiid be ailovved to remain in the possessio,ii, of 
the latter. (E.D. .VII, 57 ; Grant Duit, 50, 52). At last, .it came 
into the hands of the Mn gh als in the third j^^ear of Auraiigzeb 
(1071 A.H.), when the Amiru-l-Umara: Shayasta Khan, ‘^ report- 
ed that the fort of Parenda had been won -withoiit' fighting/’ 
(Maasir-i-‘Alamgiri, text p. 33 ; E.T). VII, 263). It remained 
ill the hands of the Mughals during the rest of Aiiraiigzeb’s 
reign, and Kh^fi Khan informs us that Kani Baldish was “ en- 
camped at ‘ Parenda forty or fifty kos distant ’ from Ahm'ad-* 
nagar,” wdien he heard of the death of his father (BibiVind. 
Text, II, 5 '.9; E.D. VII, 389). 

Coming down to later times, it is clear from , the pages of 
Grant Diifi that it was an important military statio,!i even in 
1774 A-O. ' It was at ‘ Piirinda’ that Trimback Rao Mama and 
Sabaji Blionslay were encamped in that year, and from which 
they marched against Raghunath Rao (Reprint, 1873, p. 367). 
Twenty-one years later, the decisive battle of Kharda or 
Khardia avas brought on wdiiie the Nizam’s army w'as marching 
from Kharda to Purinda {Ibid., 515-6): Lastly, Colonel Steven- 
son was, on the outbreak of the Second Mahratta War (1803 
xi.c.), ordered to take up his position with the Haidarabad sub- 
sidiary force and 15,000 of the Nizam’s own- troops at Purinda, 
on account of its vicinity to the “ Peshwa’s eastern frontier.” 
{Ibid., 568 : see also Mill Wl Wilson. History of India, Ed. 1858, 
VI, 292). ' . ' 

The name of Parenda or Parenda is not now so familiar as 
that of Porbandar, and the former is at present only a town in 
ruin, to which not more than a dozen lines are devoted in the 
Imperial Gazetteer. Parenda has fallen wdiiie Porbandar has 
risen, but there can be no doubt that during the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries . and the first quarter of the eighteenth, 
to which last period all the coins under consideration belong, 
Parenda continued to be what Porbandar never was, and per- 
haps never can be, a place of great jeolitical and military im- 
portance, and much the most likel^^- of the two to have possessed 
a gold mint. 

It is of course true that the name cannot be read wdth 
certainty on any of the half-dozen coins hitherto discovered, 
but then the reading Porbandar is, besides being at least 
equally uncertain, open to other serious objections. Under the 
circumstances, I crave permission to put in a caveat against 
Porbandar, and submit that the claims of Parenda are at least 
equail}?' worthy of consideration. I do not therefore think it 
too much to ask that judgment should be reserved until the 
discovery of less ambiguous specimens. 

The College, Jnndgaih^ S. H. Hodivala. 

15/^. February, 1917. 
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cited of a fiftli-rate town like Porbandar liaviiig been exalted 
to the dignity of issuing gold coins in. two reigns and silver coins 
ill three or four. 

It is possible that aii 3 vo;iie of these arguments taken singly 
may not possess such force as to ensure the rejection of the 
Porbandar theor^^' but it seems to me that their cumulative 
weight is by no means small, and one can scarcely fail to be 
impressed by the hazardous character of the decipherment when. 
all the facts are taken into account. 

Well, then, if Porbandar wdll not do, is it possible to read 
the letters in some other way ? I submit that it is, and I beg 
to' suggest a name to which- no exception can be taken on his- 
to.rieal or other grounds, and which satisfies all other conditions 

'besides.' This is Parenda or Purenda, a town in the Os- 

manabad district of ' the.. State of Haid'arabad, situated 18° 16 
ISF.^ and 75° 27' E.. Parenda is .64 miles N. W. of Naldrug (Imp. 
(kizetieer, XIX, 270) and about 60 miles S.W. of the ec|uall.y 
important fortress of Bharur (Fathabad). Elliot and .Dowson, 
VI3, 22n. It contains a fort erected by Mahmud Gawaii, the 
celebrated Bahmani minister in the fifteenth century, with 
several large guns mounted on bastions, {hnp. Gaz., 1). 
Ferislita informs ns that the two great strongholds of Parenda 
and Shoiajmr were entrusted about 890 a.h. (1485 a.o.) to 
Khwajah Jahan Dakhani by Malik Hasan Hie 

ail-powerful minister of Mahmud Shah Bahmani’’ (Briggs, 
.Rise of the Mahomedan Power in India. II , 529. Bee also pp. 
530, 53S, 542). The same historkni refers to Parenda several 
times in his account of the factions struggle for power between 
the nobles in the last days of the Bahmani dynasty. (Briggs, 
locJcit,.U, 543, 546; Ilf, 16-20, 191, 195, i96, 214). After 
the extinction of the latter, Parenda was included in the Nizam- 
shahi kingdom, and it is repeatedly mentioned as a place of 
considerable strategical importance on the frontier betiveen the 
rival staters of Ahmadnagar and Bijapiir, (Ibid.. III. 104. 120, 
241. 246), Again, when Ahmadnagar itself was sacked by the 
Mughals in a.h. 1008 (1599 A.o.), and Bahadur Nizamshah wais 
despatclied b.y Akbar as a- state prisoner to Gwaliar. the 
Nizamsliahi officers having declared Moortuza, the sou of Aiy, 
King,’’ made Parenda the capital of the kingdom. {Ibid., HI, 
313). We hear of the fortress again in the reign of Shah Jahan. 
![t was unsuccessfully besieged in 1040 a.h. (1630 a.c.) by the 
Kliand-A'azam (Elliot and Dowson, VII, 22-4) , and again in- 
vested with the like result by the Prince Shuja'^a and the 
Klian-i-KJlAimn Mahibat Khan in 1043 a.h., i.e. 1634 A.c. 
(Elliot and Dowson, VII, 43-44; Grant Duff. History of the 
Marathas, Bombay Beprint, 1873, p. 49). A little later, we 
hear that one of the terms of the treaty made between Shah 
Jahan and *Ac!!l HriH of Bijapur in 1045 a.h. (1635 a.c.) was 
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tliat tlie fortress of Pareiida which had formerly belonged to 
Nizam-ul-miilk, but which had been surrendered to ‘^Adil Khan 
for a bribe/’ should be allowed to remain in the possession of 
the latter. (E.D. VII. 57 ; Grant Duff, 50, 52). At last, it came 
into the hands of the Murals in the third year of x4ura:iigzeb 
(1071 A.H.), when the Amlni-l-Umara, ShajT'asta. Khan, '^ report- 
ed that the fort of Parenda had been U'On without fighting.” 
(Maasir-i-'Alamgiri, text p. 33 ; E.D. VII, 263). It remained 
in the hands of the MogJials during the rest of Aiiraiigzeb’s 
reign, and Kiiafi Khan informs us that Kani Bakjbsh was " en- 
camped at ' Parenda forty or fifty kos distant ’ from Ahmad- 
nagar,” when be heard of the death of his father (Bibl. Ind. 
Text, II, 5 ; E.D. VII, 389). 

Coming down to later times, it is clear from the p^iges of 
Grant Duff that it was an important military station e\^eii in 
1774 A. a. it was at ' Piirinia ’ that Trimback Rao Mama and 
Sabajl Bhonshay were encamped in that year, and from which 
they marched against Raghunath Rao (Reprint, IS73, p. 367). 
Twenty-one years later, the decisive battle of Kharda or 
Kbardla was brought on while the Nizam’s arm\' was niarchiiig 
from Kharda to Purinda {Ibid., 515-6): Lastly, Colonel Steven- 
son was, on the outbreak of the Second Mahratta War (1803 
A.O.), ordered to tvike up his po>sitioii with the Haidarabad sul>- 
sidiary force and 15,000 of the Nizam’s own- troops at Purinda, 
on account of its vicinity to the " Peshwa’s eastern frontier.” 
{Ibid.. 568 : see also Mill and Wilson, History of India, Ed. 1858. 
VI, 292). ■ 

The name of Parenda or Parenda is not now so familiar as 
that of Poihandar, and the former is at present only a town in 
ruin, to which not more than a dozen lines are devoted in the 
Imperial Gazetteer. Parenda has fallen while Porbaiidar has 
risen, but there can be no doubt that during the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries . and the first quarter of t!ie eighteenth, 
to which last period all the coins under consideration belong, 
Parenda continued to be what Porbaiidar never was, and per- 
haps never can be, a place of great political and military im- 
portance, and much the most likely of the two to have possessed 
a- gold mint. 

It is of course true that the name cannot be read wdth 
certainty on any of the half-dozen coins hitherto discovered, 
but then the reading Porbaiidar is, besides being at least 
equally uncertain, open to other serious objections. Under the 
circumstances, I crave permission to put in a caveat against 
Porbaiidar, and submit that the claims of Parenda are at least 
equally worthy of consideration, I do not therefore think it 
too much to ask that judgment should be reserved until the 
discovery of less ambiguous specimens. 

The College, Jundgaih^ S. H. HobivatA. 

15^^. February, 1917. ■ * , 
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P.B, — -I have said that' on the Auraiigzeb rupee figured in 
Mum. Sup. IV, the final letter looks more like an alif tliaii a re. 
I would invite attention 'to Rodgers’ Copper Coin (J.A.S.B..'^ 
1895, Pi= XVIII, Mo. 80), in which also the &ial letter is clearly 
an alif, If the draw\iiig can.be relied upon. It is perhaps not 
nil worthy of note that it- is of the. 4th year of Farriildisiyar 
(B.M.C. S93 is of the 5th), and that Rodgers’ own decipheriiient. 
so fa.i‘ as it went, ivas fdii. 

s. :h. h. 

197. Novelties in PAUTHiiiN Coins. 

Parthian numismatics have been made' the subject of 
study by some irell-known numismatists since the'; celebrated 
Vaillaiit (died in 1706), whose work on this subject was pub- 
lished posthiimoiish' in - 1725. H.'is attributions were greatly 
improved upon by subsequent scholars, whose meritorious 
investigations paved the ivay for recent works by Ijongperier 
(Memoires sur la chronologie et rieonographie des rois piarthes 
Arsacides, Paris, 1853 the 18 engraved plates were not 
published until 1882) ; Prokeseh-Osten (Les monnaies des rois 
Parthes, Paris, 1874-75, witli 6 plates) ; Cardner .(The 
I^arthiaii Coinage, London, 1877, with 8 plates); and Wroth 
(Catalogue of the Coins of Parthia in tlie British Museum, 
London, 1903, with 37 plates). Over and above these four 
works now most commonly consulted, mention must be made 
of the important, paper- '(Coins of the Arsacidae ; text -in 
Russian) on. 'unpublished and noteworthy coins by T3o M’arkofi’ 
which appeared in the Journal of the Ihisslau Oriental Society, 
St. Petersburg, 1892, Drouin has given a very able summary 
and review of this paper in the Revue Nmnist^KJique part 1 
1893. Rapson (Numismatic Chronicle, 1893. pp. k}3-219) 
has also reviewed it but from points of view other tha.n those 
alread.y ocaui'pietl by Drouin. Prokesch-Osten’s book describes 
the coins in his own fine collection, now in the Berlin Miiseiirii. 

Tin.*! coinage of the Parthian rule forms a very extensive 
series spreading over a period of nearly four hmidrot'l and 
sc^venty-five years from about B.C, 250 to aJiout A,(h 227. 
The decisive engagement with Ardavan (Artabanus) In which 
the hist Parthian monarch fell, and where Ardeshir 1 
gained the title of ‘"king of kings/’ seems to have been on 
28t!i April (A.C. 224, aecoiding to Moldeke. or A.C. 227. 
, according to (.luischmid), and was proba.bly fouglit in 'Ihiby- 
Ionia or Siisiana. The drachmes (sec B.M". (hitalognc, op. 
cU., ]jL XXX vi, figs. 14 and 15) assigned to ArtavasdeS; 
perhaps a son of Artabanus, furnish the evidence of the* 
remnant of Parthian I'oyaity after the final overthrow In^ 
Ardashlr I, the founder of the Sasanian empire. 

Tlie coinage consists of sliver and bronze pk3(jes. There 
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are no. gold coins. The.' denominations, in .silver . are 
tetradrachme, drachme; triobol, diobol and oboL The last 
three are very scarce and do not seem to have been minted 
after, (3rodes 1 (BC. 57~37). _ The denomination or no,rnial 
'va,Jiie of the bronze pieces are not known. 

Wroth has come to the conclusion that some modifieatioiis 
must be made in the accepted aiTangeiiient . of the coins 
a..s set forth in Gardner’s work. The rectifications that 
seemed necessary are principally in the period before Phraates 
JV (B.C. 38/7-3/2) and in a paper On the Re-arrange- 
ment of Parthian Coinage ” published in the Numismatic 
Chronicle for 1900 (pp, 181-202) he has criticized 'the existing 
: arrangement. He has indicated an alternative . scheme, 
which with various modifications and' corrections , has been 
adopted in the British Museum, Catalogue. The arrangement 
of Pa,rthian coins presents exceptional difficulties ; the principal 
being the abse.nce of the names of most of the kings on 
coins. It ha.s 'not yet 'been possible to compile 'with cer- 
taint;y tlie list of' Parthian ..kin.gs and to deternii'iie with 
precision the limits of their reigns. Tt n.iust .not be assumed 
that the kings followed one another in, natural sequence, 
because we Iia-ve to make allowances for the possibility of 
contemporaneous reigns as well as the rise of usurpers and 
rival rulers. The dated coins bear testimony to these facts 
vaguely hinted at by the historians. 

The obverse almost always represents the king turned 
to the left, save some, .exceptions with the head , of the king 
to right. There is 'tis'ually but 'a slight difference between 
the portmits of a king in the early years of his reign and those 
executed in his later years. ' The reverse of the drachme 
and lesser denoorinations bears, with some rare exceptions, 
the familiar figure of the seated bowinan. Tills type continues 
constant, wiili some exceptions, on the reverse of the tetra- 
dracJime also till the reign of Orodes I (B.C. 57-37), whan 
is inaugurated a. new^ type having the reigning king, either 
on his throne or on horseback, usually in tlie act of receiv- 
ing a ])alm or wreath from a female figure refiresenting thc^ 
mint city itself. Tlie reverse t^qies of the lironze tNilns are 
extrem(‘Jy vurual. 

The earlier ty].>es exhibit higher artistic merit and the 
inscriptions are written with far greater clearness and correct- 
ness. After the reign of Phraates IV (B.C. 38/37-3/2), the 
letters he(*ome more crude and from the reign of Gotarzes 
(A.C. 49/41-51). the legends on drachnies are puite dc- 
fiased and unintelligible. From this time all legends dis- 
appear from the ordinary bronze' coins ; but the tetradrachmes 
and the pieces of bronze wdiieh bear the liead or figure of 
a city can be read to the last. 

The rude conquerors, having no civilization of their own, 
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nor even a language at all suited to the intricacies of civilized 
life, adopted the Greek language and culture which, they 
found already introduced. The Greek ep.ithets and titles 
assumed by Parthian kings are. varied. In the variety of 
the legends, particiilady in /their ■■ increasing length and the 
iimiiber of titles they comprise,.' we find the 'key to the 
arrangement of the coins before Phraates IV. The name- of 
the first king is given simply as APZAKOY, the second st 5 des 
himself B A5II AEDX APSAKOY, the third adopts the style of 
BAXIAEOZ MErAAOY APXAKOY and so on the titles 
increase till .the full royal style is fixed. The drachmes of 
Phraates IV (see the one described below) present what may 
be -called the stereotyped Parthian legend, for' it is seen on 
nearly all the s'ucceeding coinages. 'Some of the later drachmes 
bea'f a legend in PahlavL The first tW'O letters of his name in 
this language occur on the coins of Volagases I (A.C. 52-77/78), 
a,nd from MithradatesIV ( A.C. ? 130-147) the names of the kings 
in full appear with the title malka '' king.’’ This and the bar- 
barous legends indicate that the Greek tongue was no longer 
understood by the people. 

With the meritorious investigations embodied by Gardner 
and Wroth in their respective works it has now been possible 
to assign coins with tolerable certainty in spite of most of the 
rulers having not recorded their names on their coins. 

The drachmes of several kings subsequent to Sina^tnices 
(B.C. 77-70) are marked, by. numerous .monogra,m.s and letters,, 
the number of varieties being greatest under Orodes I (B.C. 
57-37). (diabouillet (Revue Numismatiqiie, 1867, p. 392) says 
that .'there. are but -few cities, such as .Odessus, Patrce and 
Panormus, which are known to have placed on their coins a 
monogram to represent their names and that in these cases the 
monogniin was a sort of recognised symbol or arras of the town 
and not a mere invention of the die-Binker. He contends that 
these monograms are usually merely the private mark of a- 
magistrate or contractor and were not intended to be decipher- 
able to any one except himself. . 

Do Markoff (Monnaies' das rois Fartfies, Paris, 1877, part 2, 
p. 41 and plate) has compiled a table of 112 different mono- 
grams and kstters and also a list 'Containing the names of about 
the same number of towns which he supposes the motiograms 
and letters to indicate. His identifications are mostly hypo- 
thetical, as most monograms can be read in more ways than 
one. For example, the monogram on the drachme of Phraates 
IV described below may be read TA* AT and TAT. 

Gardner (The Parthian Coinage, p. 23 sq.) says, ''To sup- 
pose that a monogram in the field of a coin usually represents 
the name of the mint whence it was issued, is to go altogether 
beyond the evidence. But even if they did contain the names 
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of cities, it would be quite hopeless to attempt to read them, a 
monogram being a thing by nature most obscure and ambigu- 
ous. It can nearly always be read in three or four ways, and 
may often, by means of a little ingenuity, be made to represent 
anything the mterpreter chooses/' 

From the appearance of several monograms for a long 
period it is certain that the}^ cannot be the private marks or 
personal names of magistrates. The only possible view is to 
suppose that they indicate, in some may or other, the mint- 
place of the coins. 

The Catalogue of the Coins of Parthia in the British 
Museum (Wroth, 1903) still occupies its leading position as the 
standard work on this branch of numismatic research. There 
are many gaf>s to be filled, for not only are the issues of some' 
Parthian rulers still unrepresented in known cabinets, but 
specimens have yet to be discovered of types which by analogy 
can reasonably be expected to exist. 

With these preliminary remarks I here introduce to the 
notice of students of this epoch a draehme of Phraates IV 
which, so far as I know, is unpublished. 

A DraNime of Plimates IV without 

The parricide and fratricide Parthian king Phraates IV, 
who reigned from B C. 38/37 to 3/2, was the eldest of the thirty 
surviving sons of Orodes I (B.C. 57-37). He was an able but 
unserupulous ruler and began his reign by murdering all his 
brothers. The struggle with Borne was renewed and Antony, 
after the unsuccessful siege of Phraaspa, the capital city of the 
Parthian depen deiicy of Media, had to retreat to the Armenian 
frontier with heavy loss in B.C. 36. This failure brought peace 
to Parthia. His iong reign was not without internal dissen- 
sions and it appears that his throne w^as also usurped for some 
time by Tiridates. Phraates, who had murdered his father 
Orodes, as Orodes had murdered his (Phraates III, B.C. 70-57), 
met his own end by parricide. 

His drachmes and bronze coins are classified, in types, 
aoeording to the adjuncts on the obverse : — 

A. Eagle behind with wreath in beak ctro wiring king's 

head. 

B. Eagle as above and star in front. 

C. Eagle as above and crescent in front . 

D. Eagle as above and star within crescent in front. 

•B. Eagle as above with star and star within crescent in 
front. 

P. Star below crescent in front. 

G. Star below crescent behind and star in front. 

H. Star in front. 

I. Nike flying behind wreathing king's head. 
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J. Nike as above and star within crescent in front. 

K. Without adjuncts. 

No draclimes' are published so far as I know of the types 
,F, Ch H and K; but they by analogy can reasonabl}^ be ex- 
pceted to exist. The drachme described below is of the type , 
K without adjuncts. The grkietis round about the head of the 
king is so struck that it precludes the possibility of having any 
of the adjimcts off the flan. 

Description of the Drachme. 

Metal. — Silver. Size. — ■‘75 inch. Weight . — 59 grains. 

Obv . — The bust of king to left with diadem ' having fillets 
floating' behind. The hair arranged in formal rows, a wart on 
left temple, a moustache, and a pointed beard. The bust 
clothed, in dress and a linked necklace wdth cuirass in front, 
ftrenetis. , 

Itei?.— Arsaces seated to right on throjie. holding bo'w. .];n 
frojit, the mint-moiiogram A- 

Ler/end.—Above BAZIAEDZ j BAZIAEDN, right 
APZAKOV; in exergue EVEPFETOV 1 AlKAlOV, left 
EflKhANOVZ 1 (OIIAEAAHNOCS). 

Translation . — The King of kings, Arsaces, the benefactor, 
the just, the (divine) manifestation, the friend of Greece. 



The raintnioiiograin appears Jiot only on the draclini(:*s 
of the re.igiis from I^liraates II to Phraates IV, but also on the 
bronze !non.e\% bonig the only monogram font id on. tlie coins of 
this metal. Under Phruataces (BXJ. 3/2 to A.C^ 4) It Is found in 
the form a and from this reign till the fa’ll of th.c Arsacid 
is always found on the <lrachmes. Proiu. i be tinu^ of 
Vologases I (A.C. 51-77) hardly any otiier monegrum ticcurs. 

Uardner {op. cli,, p. 24) emphatically says does 

certainly’' stand for a city, for it is found in cojincctioii with the 
word no AS 2/' 

i^erliaps lie inay^ be correct, but not for the i-eason timt 
i his monogram is found on a bronze coin joined with a cii.y typc‘ 
and this word, in reality it is not this monogram but ^ that 
is found in connection with this word, as could he seen from 
his work (p. 59, no. 22). 
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Wrotli (B,M. Catalogue, op. cit., p. Ixxxvii) says, 
the time of Vardanes I onwards is almost the only .mono- 
gram that a'ppears on the coins. Except in the case of barba- 
rous specimens. Ctesiphon may be regarded as the most likely 
mint-place of the later Parthian monev."*' Va,-rdanes I reigned 
■from. A.C. 41/42-45. 

This attribution seems to me to be doubtful. How’^ can 
U'e be certain that this is the sole monogram on the coins 
of all kings who reigned contemporaneously from A.O. 77-78 to 
148-9 in different parts of Parthia ? The dated tetradraclimes 
and bronze coins bear testimony to the existence of such rulers 
during this period. Could it be assumed, then, that this mono- 
gram latter!}’ lost its significance and wms taken as a necessary 
appendage to the design by ignorant die-sinkers ? 

A Drachme of Mithradales IV with the Symbol 

Longperier (op. cAl., p. 139 sq.) and Gutschniid (Geschichte 
Irans, p. 144) identify this ruler with the Meherdotes who is 
described by John Malala as King of Persia/' a Parthian by 
race and brother of Osroes. Wroth {op. cit., p. lix) considers 
the account of Malala as legendary and believes this identifica- 
tion unsatisfactory both on historical and numismatic grounds. 

Our knowdedge of this king is derived from coins bearing 
liis name in Pahlavi and his portrait, which also appears on 
coins devoid of any Pahlavi legend, but clearly issued by the 
same ruler. The style and epigraphy of his coins clearly indi- 
cate that a king named Mithradates was ruling approximate! v 
from A.C. 130 to 147. 

His drachmes can be divided : — 

A. Barbarous Greek legend. 

B. More barbarous Greek legend. 

C. Very l^arbaroiis Greek legend with the addition of 

tile Pahlavi legend Mitradata malhd. 

I here bring to the notice of students of this epoch a 
<h‘aehme belonging to one of the three known types of this 
king. It may be designated as a variety of type B and is 
peculiar in bearing on the reverse the symbol Only two 
such drachmes are known (see Sammlung Petrowicz. Arsaeiden 
Wien. 1904, p. 154, no. 4). A similar drachme is attributed 
wrongly to Volagases IV by LongptTier (op. cit., pL XVII). 
This symbol occurs only on the bronze coins of Phraates IV. 
Volagases T (A.C 51--77/78) and Volagases III (A.G,^ 147/48- 
191). For these coins, see B.M. Catalogue, pi, xxiii, fig. 5 ; 
pi. xxix, fig. 13 ; and pi. xxxv, fig, 3 respectively.) Gardner 
{op. cit., p, 55) 3 nentions a bronze coin of Mithradates IV with 
this symbol in the cabinet of Prokesch-Osten, which Is now in 
the Berlin Museum. 
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Tiiomas (Early Sassanian Inscriptions, London, 1868, p/126) 
conceives this symbol to have been the mere conventional 
representation of the Snn, based upon ancient models, the 
worship of which was largely affected by the Arsacids. 

Description of the Drachme. 

Metal. — Silver. Size . — *65 111011. 48 grains. 

Ohv. — The bust of Mithradates IV to left wdth diadern 
having fillets floating behind.. Flowing hair, a 'moustache, a 
long pointed beard,' dress and a spiral necklace. Greiietis. 

Arsaces seated to right on throne, holding bow.. In 
front, the mint-monogram ; and behind, the symbol J . 

Barbarous legend, obviously in imitation of that given 
above. , . , ■ 



■F'cmDooNJiE I). J. 'Paruck.. 

2mh October, 1917 . 



10. Preliminary Note on the Flora of the Anaimalais. 

By C. PiscHEB, Indian Forest Service. 

(Read at the Indian Science Congress, Jan. 1918), 

The Aiiaimalai Hills form the northern mass of a vast 
stretch of mountain region that occupies a considerable por- 
tion of the Travancore and Cochin States and parts of the 
Madura and Coimbatore Districts in British territory. An off- 
shoot runs southwards to the neighbourhood of Cape Comorin. 

The range we are here concerned with falls within the 
limits of the Coimbatore District. It lies on the border land 
between Travancore, Cochin and Coimbatore, distinctly nearer 
the west than the east coast of the Peninsula, and covers a 
length of about 33 miles from west to east, v/ith a maximum 
breadth, north to south, of 17 miles. 

The range is not everywhere very clearly separated from 
the Travancore Hills to the south. On the west and east it is 
cut off from the Neliampatti and Palni hill ranges respectively 
by the Tekkadi and Amaravati rivers. Its northern limit is 
formed by steep slopOvS descending to the plains of Coimbatore. 

The elevations along the foot of the hills vary from about 
900 feet above mean sea level, where the Amaravati river 
leaves them on the east, to about 1,200 feet on the west. The 
highest peak, Tanakumalai, more or less centrally situated, 
rises to nearly 8,300 feet. Prom this central mass, where there 
are a number of prominences over 7,000 feet high, the hills fall 
away east and west to the valleys of the two rivers mentioned, 
wdiile southwards, after falling to about 6,500 feet near the 
Travancore border, the land rises again to culminate at Anai- 
mudi, 8,800 feet, the highest point in Southern India. 

The wiiole tract forms a very wild and rugged region, the 
greater part of which is totally uninhabited and trackless. 
The persevering pioneer is rewarded by grandiose aspects of 
hill, torrent and forest and, at the higher levels, by an invigo- 


rating atmosphere. Parts are still practically unknown and 
have been penetrated only by the jungle-men and a few pros- 
pecting or sporting planters and forest officers. 

The hrst visit of a European of which we have any re- 
cord was made by Captain (afterwards General) J. Michael, 
the irst Forest Officer in the Madras Presidency, if not in India, 
in 186L He made two or three trips to the higher range and 
a high level valley commemorates his name. Captain Douglas 
Hamilton, another Forest drawn from the then Madras 

Native Infantry, also explored -these hills in the sixties of the 
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last century. , Lt. (later Col) Beddoine and Dr. Clegliorii, both 
Forest Officers, ixiade excursions ; their reports, as well as some 
sketches of the scenery and the aborigines made by Hamilton, 
are to be found in Cleghorn’s Forests and Gardens of South“ 
ern India.'’ . ■ 

The first plantations for coffee were started on, the north- 
ern slopes about the middle of. the last century, but the best 
planting region, which ismow the thriving Atiaimalai Planting 
District and wdiich has bitten so deeply into the splendid 
evergreen forests of the '■ south-western aspects, was opened 
about 1896 by one or two adventurous pioneers who have 
reaped a rich and deserved harvest as a result of their enter- 
prise. 

As the name of the range indicates to those who know 
Tamil, the Anaimalais (literally Elephant Hills) are one of the 
South Indian strongholds of elephants. These beasts are often 
a serious menace to planters and others in the tract, not only 
to property but to life« Apart from the capturing operations 
by the pit method carried out by the Forest Department in 
the extreme western corner, these animals roam the length 
and breadth of the hills practically unmolested. 

The Indian bison or gaur is common, both in the iow^er 
moist forests and on the grassy downs of the heights, where 
it grazes almost side by side with large herds of the Nilgiri 
goat — Hemitrag^is hyloorius. Tigers are not very common, the 
tract as a whole not being very well .suited to their habits. 
The panther is more frequent and black specimens are not 
uncommon. Other animals of interest to the sportsman are 
the sloth bear, wild dog, often met with in very large packs, 
sambar, spotted deer, mouse -deer and wild pig. Small game is 
not at all abundant. 

Among snakes of special interest, T mention the 

hamadryad {Naia hmigarns)- a specimen of which, 11| feet 
long, was killed within a stone's throve and, incidentally, by a 
tiirown stone, of my camp at Attakatti. At the same place I 
killed, a keeled viper {Echis carhmta). The fauna as a whole is 
m varied and as interesting as the flora and as little investiga- 
ted, vSo that this tract sliould prove a rich field for all depart- 
ments of Zoology. 

Pour indigenous races of jungle-men reside in these hills. 
These are the Kadirs, Malasas, Mudiivas, and Imlaiyas. The 
Kadirs are a primitive tribe without fixed location and with 
practically no cultivation. They construct temporary habi- 
tations shifting with the seasons, but confine tliemsclvee al- 
most entirely to the evergreen forest region. Their rain}' 
season huts are complete 'and fairly watertight, though con- 
structed of bamboo and thatched with grass or the leaves of 
the reed-bamboo, while the fair weather shelter is a mere lean- 
to, formed by a thatched oblong frame of l)amboo inclined 
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against' two bamboo posts and quite open on three sides. 
These people live mainly on wild roots and fruit, honey, grubs, 
etc., and, to a certain extent, on food-stutfs obtained from the 
plains by barter for jungle products, but at a pinch they are 
quite self-supporting. They are much addicted to opium 
eating. 

The Malasas are a larger and wider spread tribe, much 
more in contact with the population of the plains and often 
living alongside of plains villages, where they are employed 
on field labour. * . 

The Piilai37as and the Muduvas dwell exclusivel}^ in the 
central and eastern portions of the hills. The latter are said 
to descend from plains people who took refuge in the hills 
from the aggression of Tippo Sultan’s Muhammadan invaders, 
The.y rate themselves as the aristocracy of the hills and are 
acknowledged as superior by the other tribes and, indeed, 
occupy the same relative status among them that the Brah- 
mins do among the Hindus. They eat flesh but respect that 
of the bison, as being of the nature of a cow, a respect in 
which the Kadirs also share. Neither will touch or even ap- 
proach a dead bison though they will assist a sportsman in 
stalking and shooting these fine beasts. The Pulamxs, on the 
other hand, show no such scruple and the vicinit^^ of a bison 
carcase is a repulsive spectacle after these people have got at it. 

The only cultivation of the Kadirs is an occasional patch 
of Eleusine. coracana Gaertn. in small clearings along the 
streams. The other races cultivate Andropogon Sorghum 
Brot,, Eleusine coracana Gaertn, and AmarantJms parmculaius 
Linn, The Muduvas and Pulaiyas also grow Ipomuea Batatas 
Poir, to a considerable extent, irrigating the fields by channels 
from the streams. It has been stated that ganja” {Cannabis 
saliva Linn.) is grown in places in spite of legal prohibition, 
but I have never seen any sign of it, nor have the excise 
ofiicers ever obtained confirmation of the rumour. 

The earliest records of botanical investigation in the 
Anaimalais are found in the reports of Captain Michael, Lt. 
Beddome and Dr. Cleghom, which have already been referred 
to. These accounts of their visits, however, were inspired 
rather by the zeal of pioneer foresters than of botanical in- 
vestigators, and the information from the latter point of view 
is scanty and indefinite. Beddome was in charge of these 
forests and though no separate work on the area is forth- 
coming his observations are to be found in his Flora sylva- 
tica,” '' Ferns of Southern India ’’ and Ferns of British 
India/’ 

I have not been able to ascertain whether Dr. Robert 
Wight, who was stationed for a considerable time in Coimba- 
tore, ever visited the Anaimalais, but it would seem that he 
did not, since the region is not referred to in his and Arnott’s 
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'' Prodroiims the hills mentioned in that work belong to a 
quite different range. 

Dr. (J. A. Barber, as Botanist to the Government of 
Madras, paid two or three visits to .. the Anaimalais and field 
collectors of that office have been deputed to collect there. 
By the courtesy of Rai Bahadur K. Ranga Cliariar and Ms 
assistants I have been furnished Avith a list of the plants col- 
lected and noted during these trips. 

My own acquaintance with these hills covers a period ‘of 
about years from the end of 1911, during which time my 
official duties took me into these hills for at least one half of 
each year. Unfortunately, the exigencies of forest work 
demanded my presence in definite localities at the same joeriods 
each year, so that my collections and notes are deficient in 
consequence. This has affected my record of the most inter- 
esting and fruitful localities, that is to say, the dense evergreen 
forests and the grass lands of the mountain tops, which I wvas 
able to probe only during the hot weather months. 

Considered as a whole, the flora of the range partakes 
both of the Malabar and the Dekkan regions as described in 
Sir Joseph Hooker's Sketch of the Flora of British India.’’ 
The Malabar region is represented in the evergreen forests and 
their neighbourhood in the zones of heavy rainfall The 
Coromandel sub-region of the Dekkan region is found In the 
comparatively low-lying tract near the Amaravati river ; and 
the Mysore sub-region on the outer, fairly dry slopes up to 
about 1,500 feet, especially towards the east. 

The vegetation falls naturally into five fairly distinct 
types, though they are intermingled to a certain extent and 
merge so that no very clear limits can be assigned to each. 

Starting from the plains we get successively : — 

I. The dry semiHUsert type which occupies the lower 
Amaravati valley and extends westwards more or less along 
the foot of the hills. The elevations run from about 900 to 
1 ,500 feet and the rainfall ranges from 18 to 21 inches. 

As might be expected, thorny plants figure prominently : 
Bucli as Commiphora Berryi Engl,, Dichrostachys cinerext W, 

A Acacia Latronum WilM. (generally very gregarious), a sprink- 
ling of Acacia< planifrons W. dh A., Opuntia DilJenii Haw,, 
Ooffea Wightiana W, d* A,, Dicoma tomentosa Cass,, Azhna teU 
racantha Lam,, Solanum trilohatum Linn,, Euphorbia anliqno- 
mm Linn , and tortUis Roitl, Other characteristic plants are 
Euphorbia dramncnloides Lam., wnAJairopha Wightiana MmU,- 
Arg, and among grasses Perotis latifoUu Ait,, and Oropetium 
TJmnaeum Trin, 

' Along the large streams species of other types are apt to 
. intrude, as Ttrminalm Arjumi Widb A,, VUex leucoxyhn Linn, /., 
AlMzzia pmcera Bmth,, Hopea purviflora Bedd., Oahphyllum 
Wightiawmn Wall,, and Calamus pseudoknuis Becc, 
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II. The dry deciduous hill type is found on the outer 
slopes from 1,500 to 3,500 feet with a rainfall of from 20 to 60 
inches. The slopes are generally very rocky and precipitous. 

The characteristic species here are Oochlospermum Gossy- 
pium Shorea Talura Roxh., Sterculia urens Roxb,,Mriolaena 
quinquelocularis Wight ^ Bueltneria herhacea Roxb.^ Plectronia 
didyma Gaertn., Diospyros montana Roxb,^ Didymocarpus BoUle- 
riana Wall,, Givotia roUleriformis Griff , 

III. The moist deciduous forest type, mainly situated in 

the western extremity, though it occurs also in patches here 
and there in favourable localities. It ranges between eleva- 
tions of 1,500 and 2,500 feet with a rainfall of from 50 to 100 
inches and merges into the evergreen type. This is the most 
important type in the estimation of the forest officer, for it is 
here that the finest timber trees are found and where they 
attain their greatest development. Here we find enormous 
stems of Tectona grandis Linn., Dalbergia latifolm Roxh., Ter- 
minalia to^nentosa Bedd., Anogeissus lalifolia Wall., Pterocarpus 
Marsupium, Roxb., Lager sir oemia> lanceolata Wall., and several 
others. , 

Apart from these giant trees two other features distin- 
guish this type : the luxuriant growth of Bambusa arundinacea 
Willd., which ^tends to take possession of the soil to the exclu- 
sion of all other vegetation, and the presence of Lantana Ca- 
mara Linn., which rapidly overgrows open spaces. 

Other noteworthy species are Dillenia pentagyna Roxb., 
aregamia alata W. <ih A., Vitis discolor Dalz., Grotolaria dubia 
Grail., several species of Desmodium, Spatholobus Roxburghii 
Benth., Gareya arborea Roxb., Antidesma Ghaesemhila Gaertn., 
Cycas circinalis Linn., a number of Scitaminacece, including 
Zinziber officinalis Rose, and Glinogyne virgata Benth., which 
forms dense thickets near water. The fern Drynaria quercifolia 
Linn, is common on tree trunks and on rocks. 

The depressions are often swampy and there one finds 
Randia uliginosa D.G., Sphenoclea zeylanica Gaertn., Hydrolea 
zeylanica VahL, and Geratopteris thalictroides Linn. Along 
streams Rhabdia lycioides Mast, occurs. 

IV. The evergreen type, which is divisible into three sub- 
types corresponding roughly with the elevation, and where a 
rainfall of from 100 to 150 inches prevails. 

(a) The low evergreen sub-type lies between 1,500 and 3,000 
feet. Some of its characteristic species are : — 

Hydnocarpus Wighiiana Bl.^ Xanthophyllum flavescens 
Roxb., Geophila reniformis Don, Bragantia Wallichii Br., Gro- 
ton cmidatus Giesel, Dimorphocalyx Lawianus Hook, f., Excae- 
caria rohusta Hook. and the reed-like bamboo Ochlandra 
travancarica Benth., which densely covers large areas along 
streams. It is the leaves of this species that are generally 
used for thatching. 
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(b) The median evergreen suh4ype from 3,000 to 5,000 feet. 
This is the zone most suited for the purposes of the planting 
industry and , several thousand acres have been, cleared for 
coffee, tea and cardamoms.' Rubber trees of several kinds 
have been tried, but this cultivation has not proved as profit- 
able as that of the other products named. Pepper vines are 
also grown to a small extent on the shade trees in the planta- 
tions. ■ 

Gigantic evergreen trees grow in these forests, some, such 
liesua. for rea.Lin7i,^ Galophyllum tome^itosmn Wight, Pala- 
quiwfi eUipticwn Engl., and Diospyros Ebenum Koe7i.p mb of 
value to the timber trade. This is probably the most varied 
and botanically interesting of all the types and covers a very 
large expanse. The vegetation is exceedingly dense and it is 
possible to walk for miles in unclouded da}^ light without being 
able to catch a glimpse of the sun, so much so that surveyors 
working here have to dispense with sun readings. 

There are four well defined stories of vegetation : tall 
trees, with their crowns out in the sunlight, overtop all ; be- 
sides those already named may be mentioned Cullema excelsa 
Wight, Ekeocarpiis tuberculatus Moxb., Canarium Sbnctum Eoxb., 
Kurrimia bipartita Law., and several species of Myristica. 

Beneath these, smaller trees adapt themselves to the more 
shady conditions and form a lower story consisting, among 
very many more, of Vnona pannosa Dalz., Goniothalmnm 
Wlgliiii Hook, /. <£• T., several Garcmias, Holigarna Beddomei 
Hook, /., Eugenia Munronii Wight, Prermia coriacea Clarke, 
Agrostistachys longifolia Benth. and Macaranga tomentosa 
WigM^ The latter with Gleroden&ran mforkmattm Linn, being 
the first tree-growth to appear as secondary growth on cleared 
areas left to themselves. 

Innumerable woody shrubs form the next stage, such as 
Pammignya armala Oliv. , Turraea villosa Benn., Psychotria ana- 
■rnallaya/na Bedd,, Baprosma indimm Dalz., Ervatamia coronaria 
Bki'pf, several Btrohiianthea which are often overgrown by Gas- 
sy! ha fUifornds Lvnn., mA EhUaria mrdmnomurn Alatofi. 

Pinally, below all, there is a carpet of herbs, and crypto- 
gams like Neurocalyx Wightii Arn., AcraMhera anamaUica 
Bedd., Ikllionm Heynea^ta Wedd., Gymnopteris co^iiaminmis Walk 
and Belagvmlla plwnosa Baker. Orchids and ferns cluster on 
the trunks, niossos clothe them and lichens disguise them ; an 
occasioiml Fagraea ovata Walk or Comiarm Wightii Hook, is 
festooned among the branches. 

Where the soil is poor the trees of the tallest story are 
either absent or reduced in ske and there are then only three 
stories; hero the tree composite, Vernonia monosis Benth., 
appears, , . 

Some further features of interest in this sub-type are 
the tree ferns (species of AlsophUa), the Podostemomaceae 
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on semi-snbmerged rocks in stream beds, the occurrence of 
the justly-dreaded elephant-nettle/’ Laporiea crenulata Gaud., 
and of the only South Indian eomiOiT Podomrpus latifolia Wall., 
though this latter is rare in the tract. 

(c) The high evergreen suh4ype dhoYQ 5,000 feet. This 
type occurs both in continuous expanses of forest and in iso- 
lated patches punctuating the open grass lands of the next 
type, usually aggregating in and around depressions which 
form the sources of streams. 

Here we find MicJielia nilagirica Zenk., Mahonia Lesche- 
nauUii Talc., Eurya japo7iica TJmnb., Elceocarpus ferrugineus 
Wight, three species of Ilex, three species of Microtropis, Tur- 
pinia pomifera D.O., three species of Euhus (mainly in open 
glades and along the holders), Rhodorny^dus tomeMosa Wight, 
Eugenia calophyllifolia Wight, Senecio Carymhosa Wall., Gaulthe- 
ria fragrantissima Wall., Rhododendron arhoremn 8m., Ardisia 
rhomboidea Wight., By mpdocos anamallayana Bedd., Oinarnomum 
Wightii 31 eissn., Cirrliopetatum Gmnhlei Hook, /. 

The curious epiphyte Impatiens J erdonice Wight is common 
at the higher elevations, as also the small parasite Viscum ja- 
ponicum Thunb., espeeiallj^ on Eurya japonicum and Rhodo- 
dendro7i arhoremn. 


V, The grasps land type from 3,500 feet to the highest sum- 
mits. Here again a sub division according to elevation is re 
quired. The limits between the sub-types is not well defined, 
but can be fixed with rough approximation at 6,000 feet. The 
type consists of open grass lands ; the lower sub-type is often 
dotted with single trees or small groups, such as Terminalia 
Chebula Retz, Zizyphus rugosa Lam., Mallotus albus MuelL- 
Arg., while the higher sub-type is invaded by the patches of 
the high level sub-type of the evergreen type. The slopes are 
usually steep except where small plateaus occur, when the 
ground undulates more or less gently to the edge of precipices 
or passes more gradually into the steeper, lower slo]pes. 

(a) The lower grassland sub-type below 6,000 feet presents 
such species as Berberis iinctoria Lesch., three species oi Viola, 
Grotolaria Wightiana Br., Desmodium rufescens D.O., Drosera 
Biirmannii Vahl, Lobelia nicolianaejoUa Heyne, 8weftia afli^iis 
Clarke, /Eginetia pedunculata Wall., Osyris arboreaWall., three 
species of Burmannia, Phoenix hwmilis Royle, Eriocaulon odo- 
ratmn Dalz., Ischaemum ciliare Retz, Andropogon Nardus Lmn., 
Pleris aquilina Linn., Lycopodium csrnuum Linn.,m.d Selagi- 
nella rupestris Sprang, on rocks. 

(5) The high grassland sublype above 6,000 feet oilers a 
number of species of an alpine affinity and generally resembles 
the flora of at the same elevations in the Nllgiri and Palni 
Hills, The species met with chiefly are Hypericum japonicum 
Thunb., Geranium nepalense Sweet, Fragaria indica And., Os- 
beckia Leschenaiiltii D.O.^ Peueedaniim anamaMayanum 0. B , 
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Clarke, Hedy Otis artmdaris Br,, Sbiid huxi folia Bedd., Dipsacus 
LescJie7iauUii CouU., Vernonia Botirfieana W. Smith, Ana- 
phalis araneosa D.C,, G^iicus Wallichii D.G., Lysimachia Lesche- 
naultii Duby, Pedicularis zeylanica Benth., Strohilantlies Ktm- 
ihianus T. And., Pla^itago major Linn., Ru^nex nepalensis 
Sprang., Tliesium Wiglitianmn Wall., Liliumneilgherrense Wight, 
Isaclms Gardner i Benth., AfimdinellaWiglitiana Naas. 

In swampy places occur Ra^iunculus rmiformis Wall, and 
W alUchianus W. S A.^Droserapeltata S^n.^Serpicula indicaThw., 
GeMimia quadrifaria Bl., several Utricularias, Satyrkmi nepa- 
lense Don., several species of Eriocaulon, Garex phacota Sprang., 
and Athyrimn Filix-fcemma Bernh. Along streams are Anemone 
rivularis Ham., l^npatiens Tangachee Bedd. (named after a pro- 
minent peak of these hills), the beautiful So7ierila grandifior a 
Wall., and Exacum atropurpurenmi Bedd.,Ydii\ ana^nallayanum 
Bedd., also Armdmaria Wightiana Nees and Osmmula regalis 
Lmn. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the flora of this range is 
very varied but, on the whole, does not differ very widely 
from that of adjoining areas. AwS far as present investigation 
extends the chief points of difference that present themselves 
are the following 

The absence from the semi-desert type of the spinous 
Dalbergias and of Cassia margmata Roxb., which are common in 
the Madura District. 

In the evergreen forests one expects the Ajiacardiaceae 
and Guiiifeme to be more fully represented than they seem 
to be. 

In the higher grass lands Gotoneaster buxi folia Wall., Rosa 
LeschenauUii W. S A. andParochetus co7mnunis Ham., all three 
common in similar tracts in the Nilgiris and Palnis, are entirely 
absent as far as my observations go. On the other hand, 
we find Anaphalis MeeboUlii W. W. Smith exceedingly common 
on the Tanakumalai ridge, and lower down Impatiens herhicola 
Hook, /., I both of which were first discovered by Meebold 
in Travancore and have been reported so far from nowhere 
else. ■ " , , 

In the median evergreen sub-type, or on grass land near 
its borders, Podoearpus latifolia Wall, is found, though uncom- 
mon. This conifer elsewhere has been seen only in the Tinne- 
velli and Travancore hills far to the south. 

Another uncommon plant of these hills is Utlerki salick 
folia Bedd. Of recent years it has been found in another 
range of Ooimbatore hills. Tt is a gregarious shrub, not a tree 
m stated in the Flora of British India/’ growing in rocky places 
' at elevation -of 4,000 to, 5, 000' feet and attaining aheight not 
■exceeding 6 feet with a -basal diameter of i| inches. 

Pyremmutha mlnbilia Hook., a slender climber apparently 
unreported from India up to the time VoL 1 of the Flora of 
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British India’’ was published in 1875; and since reported onl}’’ 
from the Palni and Tinnevelli hills {vide Gamble’s ‘V Mora of 
the Presidency of Madras ”) occurs in the semi-desert type of 
our area. It may be of interest to note that I have recently 
found this species in the northern part of the Nellore District; 
at least 350 miles north of the Anaimalais. 

From all sources, including those already alluded to, J 
have drawn out a list of 1,805 species, exclusive of fungi, as 
occurring in the Anaimalai range. It is certain that this list 
is far from complete, for the published works bearing on this 
tract include the whole of the Madras Presidency, and it is not 
always possible to ascertain whether any particular species has 
been found there when these hills are not specifically named as 
an habitat. I have thought it best to omit any species not 
definitely noted as having been observed in these hills. 

Of the 1,805 species listed, exactly 1,500 find place in my 
own notes. The main deficiencies are probably among the 
Orchidaceae, Erwcaulaceae, Gyperaceae^ Graminaoeat and Oryp- 
togams. The final list is not likely to fall short of 2,200. 

Of the 1,805 species recorded at present, 1,661 are Phane- 
rogams and only 144 are Cryptogams. The Monocotyledop^s 
number 214 and the Gyranosperms only three, namely : Gnetum 
scandens Roo:b., Podocarpus lati folia Wall., and Oycas circinalis 
Linn. 

There are 13 orders represented by 30 or more species, 
headed by the Leguminosae with 163 ; no others have as many 
as 100, EupJiorbiaceae being second with 91. 

Nineteen genera are represented by 10 or more species, 
headed by Orotoloria with 29 and Pmpatiens with 26, the rest 
all falling below 20. 

Synoptical Table, 


. . ’No. of natural 

Division. 1 

No. of 
genera. 

No., of 
species. 

■i- ' ' ■ 

1. Phanorogamia 

i40 

765 

i' ' ■ 

1661 

A. Dlcotyledones . 

ii(> 

640 

1444 

1. Polypetala© 

63 

286 

650 

{a) Thalaniiflorae . . 

22 

81 

1" ■ ■ ■ 179 

(6) Discifiora© 

18 

94 

j 178 

(c) Calcycifiorae 

23 

lU 

! 293 

2. Gamopefcala© 

33 

253 

j 546 

3. Mooochlamydeae, . 

20 

101 

' 248 

B. Gymnosperma© 

3 

3 

.■■■■■■ S' ,■■■■■■■■■■ ■ 

C. Monocotyiedones . . 

21 

122 

214 

II. Cryptogamia 

4 

66 

144 

Total • . 

144 

831 

j 1,805 
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Orders with over 30 Species. 

1. Xegimiinosaa 163 6. Graminaceao . 58 II. Malvaceae | 

2. Euphorbiaceae 91 7. TJrticaceae . . 50 12. Convolviilaceae y 

3. Bubia,eeae .. 70 S. Labiata© ' . . 44 xiseiepiadaceae 31 

4. Compositae i -9. Orehidaceae . . 42 j 

.5. Acant-haeeae j 10. Scrophiilariaceae 39 j 

Genera with 10 or more Species. 

1. Crotolaria .. 29 ^ 8. Eagenia *• "Ij4 Osbeckia .. II 

2. linpatiens . . 26 j 9. Strobiiantlies j 17. Blumea ■ \ 

3. Ficus .. 1 i 10. Desmodium . . _ 13 , 18. Leucas .. > iO 

4. Ipomoea .. I IL Hibiscus ..’1 19. Euphorbia .. ) 

5. liidigofera • * ) , ^ Vitis . . f 

6. .Diospyros .. ^ 15 ,!■ 13. 'Grewia . . . f'12 

7. Aspleniiim . . ) ‘ 14. Loranthus . • • ! 

15. Habenaria ..J 




The Burmese Sesamum Varieties* 'Notes, op. their 
Variation and Growth* 

By A. McKerral. 

(With Plate XI.) 

[Read at the Indian Bcience Congress, Jaiiy. 1918.] 

L Introbuctory. 

Sesamum forms one of the genera of the order Pedalineaej 
an order which has its closest affinities with Bigiioniaceae anci 
Aoaiithaeeae. De Candolle (1) remarks that “ Sespvimim, in 
the widest sense of the namej has ten (species), all African, 
except perhaps the cuitivnrtecl species.” Hooker (2) gives 
three Indian sjpecies : 8. indicum, to which all the cultivated 
forms belong, S. laciniat'wm, a native of the Deccan Penhisula, 
and 8. prostrativm, found on sandhills near the sea at Madras, the 
two latter being prostrate, whereas 8, indicimi is an erect plant. 

The literature of Sesamum is comparatively scanty and 
the plant does not seem to have received the attention which 
its importance as a source of oil merits. Thus De Candolle 
merely remarks that there are two races, the one with black, 
the other with white seed, and several varieties differing in the 
shape of the leaf. The difference in the colour of the seeds is 
very ancient, as in the case of the poppy.’’ Watt (3) gives a 
fairly full account of the methods of cultivation in India, with 
statistics of acreage, outturn, etc., but in this account again 
very little information is given regarding the characters which 
separate the different forms from each other. The author on 
this subject merely remarks, there are two crops, a rabi and 
kharif and various cultivated forms of the plant, some spe- 
cially suitable for growing in the kharif season some as earl}^ 
rabi crops. Two at least of these are easily recognized, one 
with wdiite seeds (safed til), the other with black (kala til). 
The latter is much the more common form and is reputed to 
yield a superior oil.” Howard (4) gives an account of the 
pollination mechanism and the process of* fertilization and 
indicates the methods to be adopted in improving the plant. 

In Burma Sesamum has an importance as a food plant 
which, it probably does not possess elsewhere. The oil is the 
material universally used in Burmese cooking and confection- 
ery and takes the place of the ' ghi ’ used by Indians. The 
area under the crop in Burma is now close on 1:^- million acres, 
the largest of any province in India and not only is the pro- 
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dtice of this wholly consumed in the Province but there is also 
a considerable import of seed from Boniba.y and elsewhere. 
Most of the crushing has up till the present been done in the 
ordiriaiy village bullock mill, and since groundnut began to' 
be extensively cultivated there has been adulteration with the 
oil of the latter on a considerable scale.. The industrjy how- 
ever, is at the present time in an interesting stage of evolu- 
tion. Many Burmans are erecting power mills in which the 
ordinary wooden mill is attached to an overhead gear and a 
batter^^ of six to twelve of these driven by an oil or steam 
engine. It is probable that although little discrimination is 
showm at present between the oil of the different kinds this is 
due mainli?' to the fact that a supply of pure seed of one kind 
cannot be obtained and that, given such a supply, a demand 
accompanied by better prices for superior grades of oil would 
probably arise. 

In view of these considerations and on account of the 
almost complete want of information regarding the differen- 
tiating characters of the different kinds and their agricultural 
and industrial importance, observations have been made during 
the last three years on a large and representative collection of 
varieties from the principal Sesamum districts in Burma. 
These were first grown at the Tatkon Agricultural Station in 
1914, when single plant selections were made which have been 
propagated during the last two years. The collection of single 
plant cultures now amounts to over 150 and the remarks 
which follow have been based on observations made on these. 

2. Vabiation in Chaeacters. 

In the first place it may be noted that the Sesamum plant 
shows jnarked polymorphism — a single character often varying 
much in one and the same plant. This is most marked in the 
leaf shape, the number of cells in the capsule, the shape of the 
capsule and the number of stamens (normally 4), 'Differences 
in seed colour which could be ascribed to causes other than 
imperfect ripening and other external factors were not, how- 
ever, observed. 

The following are the main characters on which classifica- 
tion can bo based. 

The Leaf . — There is a marked difference between the 
leaves on the lower and those on the upper part of the axis. 
The lower are much larger' and generally lobed or pinnatiseet. 
The middle leaves are smaller, usually entire, and lanceolate 
in shape, while those towards the apex which subtend the 
flowers in the more crowded part of the infioresoence are 
linear oblong. 

In position the leaves are usually opposite or sub-opposite 
and decussate but there is often much departure from this 
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arrangement, especiall}’^ in the upper part of the axis where 
they may assume an alternate arrangement. 

Often again the leaves, instead of occurring in opposite 
pairs, may occur in whorls of three, or even four, arising from 
practically the same point on the axis. This character, coupled 
with certain arrangements of the dowers and fruits, gives 
rise to various types of plant, each breeding true to their 
distinctive characters. 

Branching Habit . — In the axil of each leaf there are three 
buds. These may give rise either to secondary (vegetative) 
bra-nclies or produce directly flowers on short pedicels. When 
a vegetative branch is produced it always arises from the 
middle bud of the three and the other two buds usually re- 
main undeveloped and appear on either side of the branch as 
small yellow glands (nectaries). In the case of the buds pro- 
ducing flowers directly, one, two, or all three of the buds may 
produce such. The forms differ widely among themselves 
in the number of vegetative branches which they produce. 
In certain forms none at all are produced and the plants 
form nothing but flowers and fruits from the lowest axil 
right up the stem (Plate XI). Usually, however, at least a 
pair of branches are formed in the axils of the lowest leaves 
(Plate XI). The other extreme is exhibited by plants which 
form branches right up the stem with only a small apical fraction 
of the latter left to the production of flowers (Plate No. XI). 
Intermediate forms showing all different degrees of branching 
are also found. The secondary vegetative branches produce 
flowers and fruits in the same way as the main stem. 

This variation in branching habit is from the purely agri- 
cultural point of view perhaps the most important of the 
differentiating characters of the Sesamums. The degree of 
branching affects the life period of the plant. Plants with no 
side branches begin to produce flowers and fruit earlier and, 
under conditions of scanty rainfall, complete their life period 
in a much shorter time than those of the other type. The 
non-branching types are accordingly most suited to conditions 
where the rainfali is precarious and where the plant has to 
rush through its life period in the shortest possible time. The 
branching types are more suited to conditions where the water 
supply is assured, as in tracts of good rainfall or where the soil 
is retentive of moisture. Hence we find that in Burma these 
branching types are preferred for cold weather sowings where 
the plant is started on the tail end of the monsoon and has an 
assured supply of moisture, or for early sowing in districts 
of heavier rainfall. On the other hand the shorter lived, 
unbranching types are on the whole 'more suited to the 
precarious rainfall of the dry zone tracts of Burma where the 
crop is sown in the early rains. In these regions, however, 
the rainfall varies much in the early rains and it is found that 
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many cultivatoi’s endeavour to ensure themselves by growing 
both branched and unbranehed types either separately or in 
mixture. 

In 1918 counts were. ■■made of the rate of formation of 
capsules on each of a branched and unbranehed type, twenty 
plants of each being placed under observation, and the aver- 
ages struck The results are shown in the following tabular 
statement. ■ Both cultures were sown on 9tli June. 


Type 

Average 
number of 
branches per 
plant at ma-' 
s , tnrity. 
i 1 

Date of ap- 
pearance of 
first flower. 

1 

' Date of ap- 
pearance of 
■first, capsule 

i 

jNo. of cap- 
i siiies per 
plant at 
harvest. 

■ 

: Date 'of 
complete 
maturity. 

Much 

bt'anehed. 

i 

i 13-4 

20th July 

1 25th July 

397 

13th Aug. 

Little 

branohfjcl. 

■ 2*8 

i 

10th July 

I 

13 th July 

137 1 

1 2th Aug. 


The>se figures show that under good conditions of rain- 
fall, as at Tatkon, the branching type is a much heavier 
yieldcr and can finish its life-history as quickly as the un- 
brjinchod type. Under such conditions it is the most profitable 
type to grow. If, however, a serious break in the rams had 
taken place a very different result would have been got. In 
such circumstances the branching is inhibited, only small 
leafy shoots being formed in the axils and little or no seed is 
formed. 

The Colour of the Flower . — This itself has no economic im- 
portance but the colour variations may be used to distinguish 
between types which are otherwise very similar. The most 
frequently occurring type of flower is in colour white suffused 
witli pink. The anterior lobe of the corolla has usually a 
pinkish jna;rgina! band about I inch or less in breadth. This 
lobe is longer than the other four lobes and inside the corolla 
and immediately behind the anterior lip there is a doxwession 
coloured Viliow with pink or purple mottling. From this a 
band of jnottling extends backwards to the throat of the co- 
rolla. in one culture the purple mottling was much deeper in 
tone and more widely distributed in area than in any of the 
others. In some the rose pink hue of the corolla limb and tube, 
m also of the marginal band of the lip, is very faint, while in 
ecu’taiii types it appears to be altogether absent and the flower 
is pure white to look at. An examination of the interior of 
such flowers showed, however, that the yellow colouration is 
always present in the depression above described. 
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The Capsule , — -As a result of the leaf' axils' bearing either 
I two. or three capsules we get very ..distinctive' types of plant. . 

The differences, too, are inherited and selection can be made tO' 
I isolate . types showing each of these kinds' of ' habit. Tlmse 

differences are farther accentuated by differences which occur 
in (1) the relative length of the capsules and internode, (2) 
the position of the leaves — whether occurring in pairs or in 
threes or fours and whether opposite or alternate. From com- 
binations of these variations the following types with refer- 
ence to the inflorescence and fruiting system, can be distin- 
guished : — 

(i) Plants with internodes longer than the capsules, the 

• latter occurring in opposite pairs. 

; (ii) Plants with internodes longer than the capsules, and 

I the latter occurring in fascicles of threes. In this typo Vv'e get 

I a decided whorled appearance, especially if the leaves arise in 

I threes from the same point of the stem (Plate XI). 

I (iii) Types in which the internodes are not longer than 

: the capsules. 

[ (iv) Types in which the cax3sules areas long as the inter - 

j nodes and in which the leaves are alternate, The capsules 

\ may occur singly or in twos or threes. This type presents 

[ when in fruit a main axis completely occupied by the fruits in 

j a spiral arrangement. These types are well known to Burmese 

I cultivators who have speciflc names for each of them, e.g. 

S, gwa-gale ’’ or small fork which refers to type (i), ‘‘ patle’' or 

I round-about ’’ to (ii), and '' tet-kyaw ’’ or '' climb and jump ” 

I which is descriptive of type (iv) 

j In shape the capsule show's very considerable variation 

I from type to type and generally also among the capsules on 

[ one and the same plant. Plate XI shows capsules each taken 

J from a separate plant and illustrates the variation in capsule- 

sha]3e. The number of cells also varies from two to ten and 
this variation, is often found on one and the same plant. The 
shapes of the ca|)sul 0 depends to a great extent on the number 
of cells. When there are only two or four the shape is oblong- 
compressed with a quadrilateral section ; when the number of 
cells is greater than four the capsule assumes a more or less 

* cylindrical shape with polygonal section. 

The length varies considerably and some of the many- 
celled types are sub-globose in shape. The apex of the cap- 
sule is skortly acuminate, but in some cases it is considerably 
longer than in others. Capsule-shape is rather a fluctuating 
' character on which to base classification, 

I Colour of the Vegetative Parts,— This varies from, light 

^ yellow^ to dark glaucous green and is constant in the pure line, 

i Although environment has a marked effect on the Ime of the 

I ' green, strong rich soils tending to produce a darker shade, the 

I inherited differences in this character are nevertheless con- 
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stant enoagh to serve as distinctive marks and in fact tlie 
mass effect of the different shades is often quite striking. 

. Pubescence, — Some types are almost glabrous while others 
are quite hairy : types which 'are light yellow in colour seem, 
often to bear more hairs'. than darker coloured ' types. The 
character can be used in differentiating type from type. 

Seed Colour. —The seed may be of the following colours : — 
White, grey or drab, greenish, brown, black. 

These colours have probably much significance in conneC“ 
tion with the quality of the oil ]3rod viced. Howard states (4) 
that in India the Hack-seeded varieties are supposed to give 
the highest yields and the white-seeded the best quality of oil, 
A white-seeded Burmese type named * Thadunbyu ' is usually 
said by cultivators to give the best cpiality of oil and this co- 
robo rates the Indian opinion. The present investigations, how- 
ever, have not yet reached the stage when they can throw 
light on this aspect of the question, 

3. Classification. 

The leading principle in classification of cultivated plants 
should be that the first basis of division should be a character 
of economic importance. It would for example be next to 
useless to classify Sesamum types according to the shape or 
colour of the flower, even although the variation in that organ 
u'ere wide enough 'for classificatory purposes. Characters of 
economic importance will be either agricultural or industrial 
and it is preferable to frame a system whieh will include both 
as bases. From the agricultural point of view the branching 
character, associated as it is with life period, which in Sesa- 
mum is very important, is perhaps the most suitable character 
to use. If, however, it can be shown that the fruiting habit 
{Le, fruit in singles or clusters) or the number of cells in the 
capsule, have a marked effect on yield, then these also might 
take equal rank with the branching habit. Prom the indus- 
trial point of view it is likely that seed colour w^ill be of great- 
est importance. Hence as a tentative scheme the following 
classificatory scheme for the Burmese Sesamums Is proposed. 

A. Much branched, late, white seed. 

Ab „ „ „ coloured seed. 

B. Unbranched (less than two pairs of branches) early, 

white seed. 

Bb Unbranched, early, coloured seed. 

The disadvantage of this scheme is of course that there 
is continual gradation from little branched to much branched 
types, the division is -accordingly arbitrary and the classifica- 
tion is avowedly more agricultural than botanical. It gives 
four main classes under each of wdiich the types can be fur- 
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ther catalogued according to the other characters previously 
described. ■ 

4. Ab'normalittes. 

Any account of Sesamum would be. incomplete without 
reference to the peculiar condition often encountered 'which 
may be called green flower (plate XI). Plants showing 
this condition have the : following characteristic changes in 
their inflorescences. The corolla of the flower remains green, 
and the floral organs, stigma and stamens are also green and. 
imperfectly differentiated. Such an inflorescence ' would, in 
fact, supply very useful material for explaining to an elemen- 
tary class of botany, the genesis of these organs from ordi- 
iiai\y leaves. The cause of the condition is obscure,' and so- 
far as is known cannot be ascribed to fungus attack. The 
plants usually produce no seed at all in the affected parts, but 
lower down .the stem a few capsules are usually found .from 
which seed can be obtained. Such seed so.wn out at Tatkon 
in 1916 did not result, in producing a greater .number of 'green 
flower ’ plants than the average, and clear evidence of the con- 
dition being inheritable has not yet been obtained. The per- 
centage of such plants in different cultures varies very much : 
counts w^ere made at Tatkon in 1916 when it was found that 
the percentage of green flower plants varied from zero to 
40% in the different cultures. 

Field observations do not tend to associate its occurrence 
with any particular environment. It may occur badly either 
ill very rich loam or in poor sandy soils such as are common 
in mid Burma. Accounting as it often does for the loss of at 
least one-third of the crop it is obviously a matter for careful 
investigation with a view to finding if possible suitable reme- 
dies. 

5. Imbrovemeht. 

The large collection of cultivators, varieties examined 
showed that very few were pure ; most showed a mixture 
of the different types described above wdth consequent differ- 
ences in yield, hardiness, and colour of seed and possibly qua- 
lity of oil. It has not yet been possible to procure oil ana- 
lyses, but it is fairly certain that among such a variety of types 
differences in this character, as also in yield of seed and qua- 
lity of oil, will be likely to occur. The method of improve- 
ment by selection of single plants has accordingly been adopt- 
ed as that most likely to yield results along any one of the 
above lines. The question of how far cross-pollination takes 
place is of importance io using such a method. Howard 
states that the Sesamum flower opens in the very early morn- 
ing and that pollination (self) takes place before six o’clock, 
but that in many cases the failure of the anthers to develop 
properly may leave an opening for crossing, The single plant 
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■cultures grown at Tatkon had a very uniform appearance and 
the writer is not at present inclined to think that in that 
locality at least cross-pollination takes place to a disturbing 
degree In the cultures of 1916 a look-out was kept among 
the white-seeded kinds for plants showing coloured seed. 
Four such plants were found w^hich when sown out in 1917 
gave offspring as follows : — 


Serial 

Colour of seed 

Colour of seed 

Pbogeny of ebrant plant 

IN NEXT GBNEBATION. 

No. 

o f culture. 

of errant plant. 

Coloured. 

White. 

1 

White. 

Greenish brown. 

137 

56 

2 

White. 

Greenish brown. 

129 

99 

3 

White. 

Black. 

133 

17 


The results would seem to indicate that these plants w^ere 
real hybrids due to cross-pollination in the previous year. 
Further tests and greater experience is, however, required in 
order to be able to say how far cross-pollination is to be ex- 
pected. 
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EXPLANATION OP PLATE XL 

Fig. 1, — Unbranclied type of sesamum. 

,, 2. — Slightly branched plant. 

,, 3.— Fully branched plant. 

,, 4. — Type showing whorled arrangement of fruits. 

,/ 5. — Variation in capsule shape m sesamum types. Each 
capsule from a separate variety. 

,, 6.”~Condition of plant known as ‘\green howler.” 




PLATE XI 


( 4 ) 









! 2 . A Short Account of the Wandering Teachers at the’" 
Time of the Buddha. 

, By Bimala Charan Law, M.A. 

At the time of the rise of Baddhism, there were various 
classes of wanderers who, in the language of Br. Rhys Davids, 

‘ w- ere teachers or sophists who spent eight or nine months of 
every year wandering about precisely wdth the object of engag- 
ing in conversational discussions on matters of ethics and philo- 
sophy, nature lore and mysticism. Like the sophists among the 
Crreeks, they differed very much in intelligence, in earnestness 
and in honesty.’’ t 

111 the Aiiguttam Nikaya we find mention of two classes 
of Paribbajakas (Paribrajakas). The first class is known as 
Annatitthiya Paribhajaka,^ and the second class as Brahmana 
Paribhajaka.^ The Bramana Paribbajakas w^ere in the habit 
of discussing Saiiiditthika dhamma, that is, matters relating 
to this phenomenal world, the term corresponding in some 
w'ay or other to Lokayatra, the ways of life or mundane affairs 
The Annatitthiya Paribbajakas were interested generally in the 
question of self-realization in thought and in conduct, that 
is to sa 3 ", in solemn judgments about human life and the 
whole of things.” But in this paper an attempt has been made 
to give a short account of the Sramanas (Samanas) and the 
Paribbajakas excluding those who are known throughout the 
Buddhist Literature as the six titthiyas or heretics. 

The term Paribbajaka may require a word of explanation. 
It is stated in the Vasistha Dharmasastra (Chap. 10) that a 
Paribbajaka should shave his head, clothe himself with one 
piece of cloth or antelope skin or cover his body with grass 
plucked by cows. He should sleep on bare ground. 

Prof. ’Rhys Davids is the first to draw our attention to the 
\raiiderers (Paribbajakas) or the sophistic institutions quite 
peculiar to India.* It is difficult to say when exactly this 
order of wanderers came into existence. The history of the 
Paribbajakas is perhaps as old as the closing period of the 
Rig ¥eda. We are not in a position to describe in detail or 
with accuracy the functions of the wanderers if the}’^ at all 
existed in the Vedic times. 


Thus we may hold with Prof. -Rhys Davids that the 



5 Buddhist India, p. 14L 
2 Anguttara NikSya (P.T S.), ¥oL IV, p. 35. 
H Ibid. VoLI, p,157. 

Buddhist India, pp. 1 41-! 48. 
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wanderers were not known much before the rise of Buddhism. ^ 
The sophistic institutions, strictly so called, may be said to 
date from Uddalaka Aruni, the distinguished philosopher, 
father of Svetaketii w'-ho tried by his personal example- to set up 
a commonwealth of thought in India which allowed no 
distinction of caste, creed, age and sex.^ 

Although a Brahmin of erudition and influence, he sought 
after knowledge without considering for a moment the social 
position of the personages to whom he went to learn. With 
Prof. Rhys Davids we may further maintain that philosophy 
in India up to a certain date was but a lay movement. 
Yajnavalkya was probably the connecting link betw^een the past 
and the subsequent ages. The sophistic activity progressed 
rapidly during the reign of Janaka, the king of Videha, one 
of the best known patrons of Indian philosophy . The kingdom 
of Janaka resounded with philosophical contests held between 
Yajnavalkya and other renowned teachers of his time, among 
whom were some women.^ But that was in a period of 
Indian history when the ideal of renunciation had not taken 
permanent hold of the mind of the people. Yajnavalkya and 
his opponents were almost without single exception hoiiseliold- 
ers. It is nevertheless in the expressions of Yajnavalkya 
that we can trace for the first time any reference to two orders 
of teachers, hermits and recluses (Tapasas and Sramanas). 

The period which elapsed immediately before the advent 
of Buddhism maybe called Hhe Samana Brahmana period’— a 
current idiom vaguely representing the various classes of 
Indian teachers who might be arranged according to their 
attitude towards penance, sacrifice, caste, asceticism and other 
concerns of human life and society. There is no hard and fast 
line to be drawn between one order and another,— the transi- 
tion from one to the other being possible in the case of all 
Individuals — whether between the Jatilakas and the Parib- 
bajakas* or between 'the: -Sramanas and the Brahmanas, the 
difference was one of degree and not of kind. Here we shall 
concentrate our attention on the Parlbbajakas strictly so called 
in the oldest Buddhist records. 

It is evident from the early Buddhist passages that the 
term Sramana may be understood in a two-fold sense. Taking 
it in its general sense, we may understand by It all those 
rel%ious bodies or teachers of philosophy who turned monks, 

I Buddhist India, p. 141. 

^ diladogya ITpanishad, Book 0. 

ICaiisttaki XJpanishad, Chap. 1. 

Svetaketii JStaka Ho. 377 {Fausboil^s edition). 
tJddSlaka JStaka Ho. 487 ( „ ) 

MahSbharata Adiparra (Bpamanya UpSkhyanaih). 

8 Brihad Aranyaka IJpanishad» Books 2-4. 

4 Vasistha — Smriti m SmritmSm Bamueeaya, p. 201. 
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who were known as mendicants (Bhikkhus) because of their 
practice of begging, who shaved their heads clean as a mark of 
distinction from the hermits (Tapasas), the wearers of matted 
hairs, as w’ell as from the Brahmanas, the wearers of crest dr 
lock. The name in its specific sense is to be applied to those 
bodies of men who were opposed in their general attitude not 
only to the Brahmanas buried in worldly affairs or to the hermits 
who practised all sorts of penances, but also to some of the 
wanderers who took interest in mundane affairs. The 
Sramanas were all hostile in their attitude tow^ards Brahmani- 
eal traditions. The term Sramana is applicable to the order of 
six Titthiyas (Tirthikas), founders of schools. The Sakya- 
puttiya Sramanas or the Buddhists were of course in the same 
predicament. The Sramanas were the advocates of strict 
celibacy. The Varnasramadharma which signifies the tenets or 
injunctions of Brahmanism was discredited. Politics was 
with them but a thing inferior, i.e. a foolish talk. The only 
thing which reall}^ interested them was the realization of the 
higher ideals of life in thought and in practice. We may 
suppose that the wanderers, by whom we mean the Brahmana 
Pari bbaj aka with their various orders such as those represented 
by the Tedandikas and others,* furnished a connecting link 
between the Sramanas who revelled in philosophical specula- 
tions (Anvikshaki) and the Brahmanas with whom, as with the 
Romans, philosophy was a mere Lokayatra (way of life).^ 
Have we any data for distinguishing the wanderers, qua- 
wanderers from the Sramanas? We may here call to our aid 
some of the Buddhist passages, particularly the passage on 
Silas lending its name to the first volume of the Dighanikdya 
called the kSilakkhandhavagga. Proceeding in the light of this 
interesting tract or morality, we can say that the precepts as 
expounded by the Buddha himself admit of a two-fold 
explanation. Such terms as Pharusavaca and Sariiphappalapa 
convey a general as well as technical meaning- It is a curious 
fact that the term Pharusavaca or wrangling phrases ® in its 
technical sense refers to the practice of the Sramanas, and the 


I Tndandena YatMcaivaxm iakkhanani prithak prithak.” Dakkha- 
Soaritl, Chap, i, Verse 12. ■, 

See for the definitions of Anvikshaki and Lokayatra, Kautilya’s 
Arthashastra, p. 6. (Shamshastri’s English Translation.) 

H <‘Yoii don’t understand this doctrine and discipline. I do.’ 

How should you know about this doctrine and discipline ? **You 
liave fallen into wrong views.” ** It is I who am in the right.” ‘‘ I am 
speaking to the point, you are not.” You are putting last what 
ought to come first and first what ought to come last.” ‘‘What you 
have excogitated so long, that’s all quite upset ” “ Yoor challenge 

has been taken up, you are proved to be wrong.” “Set to work to 
clear your views. Disentangle yourself if you can.” (The Dialogues of 
the Buddha, pp, 14^1^). 

€1 Majjhima Hikaya, Voi II, pp. 3, 243, etc. 
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expression. Sariiphappaiapa (idle gossip). In its tec!i.nical sense is 
used in connection with the Padbbajakas in qiiestioii. It is 
worthy of note that these wanderers are spoken of in the Biiddliist 
texts ill identical terms. We shall therefore remain content with 
quoting one of these stock passages throwing some light on the 
ways in which the;y spent their time. 

. The list of topics ■ given below discussed b,y ' them is of 
great hi storical importance as indicating the manner in which 

thFw inderers grad paved i'he way 'lorXscIence ^ 

in India. 

Now at that time Potthapada seated with the company 
of the mendicants all talking with loud voices, with shouts and 
tumult, all sorts of ivorldly talk: to wit, tales of kings, of 
robbers, of -ministers of state, tales of war, of terror, of battles, 
talks about food and drink, about clothes and beds and garlands 
and perfumes, talks about relationship, talks about equipages, 
villages, towns, cities, and countries, tales about women and 
heroes, gossip such as that at street corners and places whence 
water is fetched ; ghost stories, desultory chatters, legends 
about the creation of the land or sea and speculations about 
existence and non-existence/’ (The Dialogues of the Buddha, 
Vol. I, page 245). 

Examining carefully the import of all these Buddhist 
passages we may perhaps go so far as to maintain that these 
wanderers, qua-w-anderers, were the sophistic predecessors 
of Chanakya to whom tradition ascribes the authorship of 
the Arihasdsira. It is a well-known fact that in the Artha- 
shdstm, some schools and individuals are quoted by names, 
namely the Ma.navas, the Barhaspalyas, the Amanasas, the 
Amhhiyas^ PardMra. Vdtavyddhl, Visdldkshya, PUuna, Pisuna- 
puira, Bharadvdjaj Kaninka, Blmradvdja^ Kinjalka, Kdtydyana, 
Balnidantakapuira, Kaunapadmita, Dirghascdrdyana and Ohota- 
mnkim. The list is far from being exhaustive. Some of the 
names such as Ghotamukha and Birghascdrdyana are to be 
found ill the Kamashastra by Vatsayana. We learn from the 
Buddhist texts that Ghotamukha, one among the predecessors 
of Chanakya and Vi^tsayana, was among the contemporaries of 
Buddha Gautama. He was a Brahmin who naively denied 
virtuous life. { N^atthi Dhammiko Paribbajo ’’ )d 

In the Buddhist texts we find that one Dlghakfimyana 
who was a personal attendant of King Pasenad! of Kosala was 
probably identical with Dirghascarayana, one of the predeoes- 
sors of Olmnakya, and who was m much a kingmaker as, 
perhaps, Chanakya himself. 

The early BuddMst texts together with some of the 
Upanishads iatroduoe us to some of the distinguished Brahmin 


^ Majjhima HikSya, VcL II» p. 157. ** Ghotamukha-Sutta ( P.T.S.). 
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teachers whose vie^vs are held authoritative in the older legal 
manuals now extant. It may not be easy to identify the 
names as given in the Buddhist texts with those in the 
Kaiitilh^aiii Arthashastram. But it is not unlikely that some 
of the teachers mentioned in the ArthaSdstra can be identified 
with some of the Brahmin wanderers mentioned in the 
Buddhist texts. 

We must not dogmatise on such a disputed question 
as this. We might X3erhaps find some clue to the identification 
of the names in the fact that most of these were not the 
real names but nick-names expressive of some physical 
characteristics of the teachers. Consider, for example, these 
two names mentioned in the i^rtba.shastra : the Vatavyadhi, 
the Bheumatic, and Vishalaksha, the goggle-eyed, and com- 
pare them with the two names mentioned in the Buddhist 
texts : PotMiapada the elephantiac ’’ and Uggahamaiia, the 
sky-gazing. If it be objected that simiiarit}- obtained does 
not amount to identity, our reply wUl be that it does not 
make much difference whether the names are identical or not. 
What we contend for is that these wanderers were exactly th e 
sort of persons ^vho cleared the |)ath for Ghanakya . We 
append below a list of the wandering teachers with illustrations 
to show their attitude towards various problems of life, society 
and philosophy. 

APPENDIX. 

The List of Wanbeexng Teachers and their Topics op 

Discussion. 

Potthapada (The 

Rheumatic) * . . Buddha called on him at the Hail put up 
in Queen Mallika's Park near Savatthi, 
where he was staying with 300 followers. 
The subject of discussion was the 
nature of soul, 

Bhaggavagotta ^ Buddha called on him at the Malla town 
called Armpiya. The subject of discus* 
.sion was the behaviour of Sunakkhatta of 
the Licchavi Gian, 

Acelako Patika- 

putto^ .. Buddha met him at Mahavana atVesali. 

The principal subject of discussion was 
Agahna [Efficient cause), 

Nigrodha^ .. Buddha called on him at the Gijjhakuta 
in Rajagaha. He had 3,000 disciples. 


Acelako 
putto ^ 

Nigrodha^ 


Pa tika- 


^ ’FottlmpSda-Siitta, Dfgha-Hikaya (P.T.S.), Vol I. 
2 Dfgiianikaya (P.T.S.). Vol. Ill, p. I. 

Ibid., Vol. ni,pp. 12-3S. 

^ Dfghanikaya, VoL III, pp..36-d7. 
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Saiidaka ^ 


Samanda^ ■ 

Ajito and' ■ 
Pandisso ^ 


Sarabiio^ 

Annabharo & 

■ Vamdharo^ 

Uttiyo^ 

Kokanudo'^ 

Potaiiyo ^ 

Moliyasivako ^ 

Sajjho 
Snfcava ^ ^ 


The value of Life of the Ascetics was the 
subject of discussion. 

Buddha refers to this discussion in the 
Kassapasihanada Sutta (D.N., VoL I, 

„ p. 176). 

Ananda called on him at the Piiakkha 
cave at Kosambi. Ananda j^ointed oul 
that no other speculations except those of 
Buddha could furnish a true standard of 
the judgment of conduct. 

He went to Nalakagama where he discussed 
with Sariputta the question of pleasure 
and pain. 

Went to Savatthi where he discussed with 
the Buddha the question of 500 states 
of consciousness. (Pancasatani cittat- 
thanSni). 

Met Buddha at Rajagaha. The subject dis- 
cussed was the imrth of Buddha's teachings. 

Met Buddha who instructed them in four 
points relating to his doctrine. (Oattari 
Dharnmapadani) . 

Met Buddha at ' Savatthi., They asked 
Buddha ivhether the world was eternal 
or not, finite or not, whether soul and 
body are the same or different, etc. 

Met Buddha at Savatthi. The Buddha 
asked as to which of the four person- 
ages (puggalas) Potalivo liked. He an- 
swered that he liked the puggala loho did 
mt blame the hlame-worthy nor praised 
the praiseworthy. 

Met .Buddha -at Savatthi. ,He asked 
were the phenomena which presented them- 
selves to our consciousness. 

They told Buddha that it was impossible 
for the Arhats (saints) to commit five sins. 
Was it true ? Baddha replied Yes.^' 


s ibid., VoL U p. 513. 

2 Anguttara NikSya (P.T.B.), VoL V, pp. 120-121. 

8 Ibid., VoL V, p. 230. ^ Ibid., VoL I, p. 185. 

6 Ibid., VoL II, pp. 20 md 176. 8 ibid., Voi. V, p. im. 

I Ibid., Voi V, p. 196. . 8 Adguttara HikSya, Vol. II, p. IW, 

Ibid., Vol. HI, p. 366. lo ibid,, Vol IV. p. 371. 

n Ibid,, Vol. IV, p. 360. 
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Kiind.aliya ^ 


Timbarukkha ® . . 
Nandiyo ^ 

Moleyasivako ^ . . 
Vaccjiiagotta ® 

Siicimiiklii ^ 
Susima 

Uggaiiamano® . . 

Pilotiko ^ ■ . . 

Pofcaliputto . * 

Mahasakuiadayi 


Went to Buddha at Saketa. He told 
Buddha that he used to roam in the 
aramas where he saw that some Sra- 
manas and Brahmanas spoke on the 
benefit of Itivddapamohkha (traditional 
learning) and some on the benefit of 
sacrifice {updrambha). The Buddha 
replied, '' I am concerned only with the 
benefit of knowledge and emancipation J'' 
( ‘‘ Vijjavimutti Anisamsam.'' ) 

Consulted Buddha on Karma at Savatthi. 

He asked Buddha to explain to him the 
Dhamma, by practising which one can go 
to Nirvana, 

His view was that what a man enjoyed, 
he enjoyed on account of his past deeds. 

Consults Buddha on some metaphysical 
points. Again he questions Mahamog- 
galana on the same subject. 

Questions Sariputta at Raj ag aha on modes 
of eating. 

Interviews at Ra jagaha the Bhikkhus who 
had just attained Arhatship. 

Was in the Arama of Mallika at Ekasalaka. 
He met Pancakanga Thapati on his way 
to Jetavana and discussed with him 
about the perfect man. 

Met Janussoni Brahmin on his way from 
Jetavana. He asked him about the 
knowledge of the Buddha. The Brahmin 
replied that it was beyond his power 
to measure the knowledge of Buddha. 

Met Samiddhi, a Bhikkhu. He told him 
that he heard from the Buddha that 
Kdga and Vacikammas were no true 
actions. Volition or deliberate action is 
the action in the true sense of the term. 

He \vas staying at Veluvana at Rajagaha 
in company with many distinguished 


{ Samyutta Nikaya, Vol, V, p. 73. 

Samyutta ISTikaya (P.T.S.), Vol. V, p. IL 

Ibid., VoL V, p. IL 4 Ibid., Vol. IV, p. 230. 

5 Ibid., Vol. Ill, p. 257, See. 63- 
Ibid., VoL IV, pp, 398 and 401. 

6 Ibid., Vol. Ill, pp. 238-240. 

7 Ibid., VoL II, pp. 119-124. 

8 Majjhima NikSya (P.T.S.), Vol. 11, p. 22. 

^ Ibid., Vol. I, p. 175. iO Ibid., Vol. Ill, p. 207. 

H Ibid,, Vol. II, pp. 1-22. 
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. wanderers- like- ' Varadliara Annabliara 
and others. He informed Bnddlia that 
in.' the |mst, Anga and Magadha were 
: seething 'witJi mpMstic acMvities, 

■Culasakniadayi ^ Buddha called 'on him at Veluvana in 
Rajagaha. He calls himself a follower 
of Nigantha Nathaputto. Buddha tried 
to ■ impress on him that the observance. 
of five moral precepts and the practice of 
penance were not enough for the realization 
0 / Siimmum Bonum. 

Vekhaiiassa ■ .. The subject of discussion wa>8 ' ‘’ Parama 

immoaMd,'^ i.e, 8oul in its height of 
purity. 

Tevijja/’' ^ Buddha met hirn at Mahavana at Vesaii. 

Vacchagotta'''^ .... Vacchagotta enquired whether it' was pos- 
sible for a householder to attain immortal- 
ity. On another occasion, enquiry 
consisted of some ontological p'roblems.; 
e.g. whether the . world is eternal or not. 
(Majjhima Nikaya, VoL I, pp. 483-489). 
On another occasion , Vacchagotta held a 
discussion with the Buddha 071 some ques- 
tions relatmg to ethics. 


Dighanakha (Long- 
nailed) ^ 


Mfigandiya ^ 


Snbhivft^ 


Buddha met him at Gdjjhakiita at Raja- 
gaha. He is said to have held this view 
that nothing of me abides Bahbam 
me na Khamati) P 

He spoke of Biuldha in an opprobrious 
term as Bhmiolmno (BrunaJum). Cf. 
fsopanishad in which tlie Vajasaneyas 
spoke of some of the ‘imk7iow'n 02)p07ie’}ils 
who were perhaps tmmarried recluses as 
Atr7iahmio jama. The Vajasaneyas re- 
garded their oppofienlV 7 nodes of life as 
being stdcidal. 

Informed Buddha that the six distin- 
guished Tifthakaras^ Purana Kassapa 
and others were senior to Buddha by age. 
But the latter contended that seniority goes 
7iot by crge hut by tvisdom. 


5 Majjhima NifcSya, VoL 11, pp. 26-39. 

^ Ibid., (P.T.S.), VoL II, pp. 42-44. 

Ibid., VoL I, p. 4SL 
^ Ibid., VoL I, p. 497, 

^ Ibid., VoL I, p. WL 

Sutta-XipSta MSgandeyya-Suttey’ 

6 Sutta-Nipafea p. 167. 



. 13 * Tlie ' Isolation of Porphyroxine, ■ 

By JiTENDRA Nath Rakshit. 

Merck, in 1837 , prepared from opium a substance contain - 
mg its colouring matter, and called it porphyroxine ; Hesse 
remarked (see Allen, Commercial Organic Analysis, Second 
Edition, VoL III, Part 11, 330) that the substance prepared 
by the former investigator was a mixture of several alkaloids, 
one of which is meconidine and another probably rhoeadine. 

Demselben (Annalen SupL, 1864-1865, 4, *50) noted that por- 
phyroxine described by Merck agrees with rhoeadine in method i 

of preparation, properties and composition. The alkaloid now 
isolated \Fas very likely a constituent of what K. L. Dey 
(Pharm. Jour. (3) xii, 397) obtained on evajporation of the 
ethereal extract prepared by shaking an aqueous solution of 
opium made alkaline with sodium carbonate or ammonia, and 
apparently also of \vhat Merck called porphyroxine. Con- 
sidering these facts, and that the alkaloid with hot dilute ! 

hydrochloric acid gives a beautiful purple solution resembling 
porphyry, the name porphyroxine may reasonably be retained. 

The alkaloid isolated is very soluble in water, in which 
respect it resembles papaverine, codamine and narceine; it is 
differentiated from narceine by its ready solubility in chloro- 
form : the aqueous solution either of the base or of its chloride, 
is strongly lasvorotatory, thus limiting its resemblance to coda- 
mine. The formula of codamine is CgoH^gNO^ and that of this 
substance, as determined by combustion analyses of six differ- 
ent samples, is Cjc>H 23 NO.j,- Codamine melts at 121°C. and this 
at 110®C., and it does not sublime like codamine. 

Preparation . — Ten parts of Indian opium powder and five 
parts of freshly slaked lime are triturated in a mortar for five 
iiiinutes, then 100 parts of water are gradually added during 
one hour, rubbing with the pestle all the while. The solution 
is filtered, and the filtrate shaken with an equal bulk of ether 
for 10 minutes in a separator. The ethereal layer is then fil- 
tered into another separator containing some dry lumps of cal- 
cium chloride, shaken for five minutes, allowed to settle and the 
ethereal solution decanted, filtered and evaporated on a water- 
bath. A pale yellowish brown, soft, sticky, crystalline residue is 
obtained, which, when rubbed on a porcelain plate for three to 
four hours, becomes a dry powder. This is taken in a filter paper 
and extracted wdth boiling petroleum ether under a reflux appa- 
ratus for twelve hours, four hours a day. The substance not dis- 
solved by the petroleum ether is powdered in a mortar and treat- 
ed with ten times its own weight of 10 per cent hydrochloric 
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:acid, adding 10 c.c. at a time and rabbing al! the while hi the 
mortar. After the addition of all the acid, it is coiitimially 
stirred for half an hour ; it is then farther diluted with twenty 
times its weight of water and mixed for another fifteen minutes. 
It is quickly filtered with the aid of a pump and the residue 
washed with dilute hydrochloric acid. The filtrate is received 
in a large test glass and saturated solution of sodium bicar- 
bonate is gradually?- added, keeping a thin la^^'er of ether on 
the surface of the liquid and stirring all the while till the 
addition of a further quantity does not produce an}’* efferves- 
cence. It is allo^ved to stand for a short time for the complete 
separation of the precipitate. It is then filtered and 200 c.c. 
of the filtrate are, transferred to a separator and shaken 
with 50 c.c. of chloroform for five minutes. The aqueous layer 
is transferred to another separator and extracted twice more, 
with 25 c.c. of chloroform at a time. All the chloroform 
extracts are mixed together and filtered. The bulk of the 
chloroform is distilled off from a flask and the rest is trans- 
ferred to a basin and allowed to evaporate slowly on hot 
water ; the residue obtained sometimes forms a soft, crys- 
talline, sometimes a pale brownish yellow, sticky mass. This 
i.s rubbed with a spatula against the side of the basin for an 
hour, when it becomes a crystalline, pinkish brown powder. 
It is once crystallised from alcohol. It melts at 110°C. to a 
clear, transparent, pinkish liquid, and gave the following results 
on combustion : — 

l6*^ preparation : — 0T405 g. gave 0*090 g. H^O and 0*3612 g, 
CO^.H = 7*12, C = 70*08. 

2nd preparaiion: — 0*152 g. gave 6*0 c.c. moist nitrogen 
at 28®C. and 760 mm. pressure, N = 4*35. 

Cj^Hg^NO^ requires C « 69*24, H = 6*99, N = 4*26 per 
cent. The results of several other combustion analyses of 
samples from different preparations agreed with the above. 

When 0*268 g. is dissolved in an excess of decinormal 
hydi'ochioric acid and the excess of acid titrated back with 
decinormal sodium carbonate using litmus as indicator, it is 
found to have neutralised 8*3 c.c. of the acid ; hence 1 c.c. of 
the acid requires 0*0323 g. of the substance, whereas, assum- 
ing the formula of it to be Oi^HggNO^, 0*0329 g. would be 
required. It turns the plane of polarisation to the left. It is 
a noB-deliquescent powder, readily soluble in acetone, chloro- 
form, glacial acetic acid, methyl alcohol, rectified spirit and 
absolute alcohol, soluble in amyl alcohol, carbon disulphide, 
toluene, concentrated ammonia and water, sparingly soluble in 
ben2ene, carbon tetracMoride, ether, petroleum ether and caustic 
soda solution. It gives a strong yellow colour with nitric acid, 
a bluish pink colour with sulphuric acid and a greenish violet 
with sulphuric acid containing a little ferric chloride. 

Further investigations on this alkaloid are in progress. 



14 * The Geotectonics of the Tertiary Irrawaddy Basin. 

By G. Be P. Cottee B.A., F.G.S., Assistant Superin 
tendentj Geological Survey of India, 

[Read at the Indian Science Congress, 1918, and published with the 
permission of the Director, Geological Surve 3 ’^ of India.] 

Recent field work in Burma in the districts of Pakokku 
and Minhn chiefly, has led me to modify in certain respects 
the views which I in common with others held regarding the 
history of Burma in the Tertiary Era. In the past it has 
been too often, T think, the custom to invoke the aid of 
hypothetical or little proven unconformities in order to ex* 
plain difficulties in the interpretation of the tertiary sequence. 
G. E. Grimes^ supposes an unconformity of erosion between 
the Irrawaddy and Pegu series, basing this conclusion upon 
the nature of the Pegu -Irrawaddy boiindar}^ along the eastern 
flank of the Yenangyat-Singu anticline, and the missing beds 
at that horizon. 

This theory, once started, appears to have unduly influ- 
enced the minds of subsequent geologists, and the useful obser- 
vation that in certain areas there is evidence of unconformity 
between the two series, was converted into a general proposi- 
tion made applicable to areas where unconformity was ex- 
tremely doubtful. 

In 1908 L. V. Dalton^ sketched the tertiary history of 
Burma as follows : — 

"" In Eocene times, a shallow sea seems to have extended 
from the base of the Shan Plateau across the present site of 
the Arakan Yoma into India, gradually deepening westwards, 
this being slowly filled up by detritus of various kinds, until 
at the close of the period the conditions led to the deposition 
of a thin bed of limestone over at least the eastern area, after 
which some disturbance took place in the west of Burma, 
as well as in the rest of Eurasia, whereby a low ridge was 
formed along the line of the present Arakan Yoma, constitut- 
ing an imperfect barrier, higher and more efiective in the 
north than in the south. Thus, in Miocene times, a shallow 
sea extended over the present Irrawaddy Valley, which re- 
ceived the detritus of large rivers from the north and east. 
Deposits of terrestrial vegetation were laid down near the land, 
giving rise to coal-seams, while the sediments above and 


1 Mem, Geol. Sur. Ind,, XXVIII, pp. 59-60. 

2 VoL LXIV, p. 642. 
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Mow were conglomeratic in their nature. .At the same 
.time that terrestrial .o.rganic materials ■ were being thus carried 
ciowii,dneliidijig bones of land- animals,, a 'marine, -and littoral 
fauna and flora existed .in .the south, and, in the more ' o'p en . 
portions to the north, gmng rise by their decay to petroleii.m 
deposits. At length the. whole reg.ion became estuarine, owing 
to the filling up of the basin and to a movement which greatly 
increased the height of the Arakan Yoma,” raising it above the 
sea, and led to the production of anticlinal islands or shallows in 
the sea' to the . east, .while . probably giving rise to the Pegu 
Yoma. The result of this upheaval was the demiclatioii of the 
islands of partly consolidated material, the erosion being great- 
est in the most prominent: so that when in the Pliocene (?) 
period, a thick series of estuarine and flu viatile deposits was 
laid down over these, a considerable overlap resulted, the Irra- 
waddy Series being quite conformable in places to the Miocene 
below, and elsewhere resting across its upturned edges. Pinally , 
the whole region again became subject to a general elevation, 
whereby the Irrawaddy Series was laid bare to denudation, and 
the earlier anticlinal folds accentuated, resulting in the present 
conformation of the land,— the Miocene being once more re- 
vealed as inliers in the mass of the Irrawaddy Beds, marking 
the position of the islands in the earlier estuary.'' 

It will be seen from the above that Dalton supposed an 
upheaval at the close of the Pegu epoch, which wrinkled the Pegu 
deposits into numerous anticlinal islands, over whose eroded 
remains the Irrawaddy beds were deposited with overlap, and 
erosive unconformity. E. H, Pascoe ^ favours the hypothesis of 
the erosive unconformity of the Irrawaddy beds over the areas 
of Yenangyaung, Yenangyat-Singu, and Miubu, but in the case 
of the last two anticlines, is willing to accept as an alternative 
hypothesis {vide pp, 132 and 200) the explanation that the dis- 
crepancy in thickness of beds in different parts of the anticlines 
is due to normal faulting, and attenuation. 

In the case of Yenangyi^mg he accepts a theory of E. H. 
C^unningham-Craig, viz. that the Pegus were 'folded into gentle 
anticlines whose axes were oblique to the axes of the Irrawad- 
dian folds, this early folding having taken place previously 
to the deposition of the Irrawaddies, 

It will be best to examine the evidence tor these views, 
before putting on record my own. 

In the case of the Yenangyat-Singu area, the evidence 
for unconformity, as put forward by Grimes, is as follows : — 

• ' ■{!) Dp to 2,500 ft. (or imcording to Pascoe's more accurate 
■ ; ■ estimate, 3,420 ft.) of bods are missing from the 
, Pegus in the section near Seikkwa village. 
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(2) The strata along the eastern boundary, where the miss- 
ing beds are ■ conspicuous by their absence, are 
vertical or nearly so. A normal fault would not 
be sufficient to account for their absence. 

. '(3) (Irinies obf^erved debris of the miocene in the basal 
beds of the pliocene.’’ 

. In a paper entitled The Northern Part of the Yenangyat 
Oilfield,”^ I proved to own satisfaction at least that the 
Yenang 3 "at anticline was structurally a fold4-iul ed area, in 
which the fracture had taken place along the steep eastern 
limb, leaving the crest entire. The steep ea'^tern limb in which 
the beds are frequently vertical and in places overturned, is 
clearly the zone which would be attenuated and weakened by 
the tangential folding forces. 

Assuming then that there is a fold-fault with a shade to the 
west, Grimes’ objection numbered (2) above, is no longer 
applicable. Such a fault also accounts for the missing beds. 
I interpreted Grimes’ third piece of evidence, viz, that the 
basal beds of the pliocene contained debris from the mio- 
cene, in a very different manner. I stated that this debris 
was really a mixed accumulation of Irrawaddy rock and 
broken Pegu strata filled with s>elenite of apparently secondary 
origin.” The boundary in fact appeared to me to be, in the 
north of the field near Sabe at least, unquestionably a fault- 
breceia.^ 

My view of the structure was not accepted by E. H. Fascoe, 
but he had not an opportunity of visiting those particular 
sections which I had described, and the question being a 
question of actual fact, nothing but a visit to the field could 
have settled it. 

Dr. C. I’orro confi^’med my view of the structure of the 
Yenangyat anticline, when he surveyed it in 1911. He has 
alluded to this in a paper published in 1915.^ 

The Minbu anticline is closely similar to that of Yenangyat 
in respect to the fact that on its eastern flank certain of the 
Pegu beds are missing, which in Blot*ks 7 to 10 amount to a 
maximum of about 2,003 ft of missing beds. I confess to being 
not entirely convinced of E. H. Pascoe’s view t s') the missing 
2,000 ft. of beds are those immeiia*ely below the Rod Bed 
(Ferruginous Cong’omerate). In a section across Blocks 9 and 
10 (Section E, of Pi. 39, op. ciL) he marks a fossil bed, distin- 


1 Eec. Qeol. Sur. of India, Vol. XXXVIII, p. 302. 

2 I remember in one section in. Block 60 seeing the Red Earth bed^ 

which should normally lie abovo the White Sand bed, beneath it. 

This was succeeded on either side along the strike by tl»e mixed debris 
rock n»entioned above, in which the Bed Bed and Whit© Saad were com- 
pletely ndssing. 

^ Geology of the Country neat Hgahlaingdwin, i?cc. QeoL Sun Ind.^ 
Vol. XBV, p. 265. 
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;giiislied by Area which he refers to Area rhombea, in the beds 
' inimediately below, the Red Bed. As this bed is, fonad on 
both sides o,f the crest in positions that correspond fairly well 
■with its proper distance below the Red Bed, one must conclude 
that, if the bed is really the same on both flanks, the missing 
beds are not absent above, but below this horizon. Pascoe 
marks a strike-fault, running very close to the crest in this 
part of the field (Blocks 7-10) and, on its east side. It seems 
therefore probable to me that some at least of the missing 
beds can be supposed to have been cut out by this fault, which 
was probably a fold-fault. In regard to the south of, Minbii, 
local overlap of the Irrawaddies upon the Pegus has been 
i*ecorded by A. G. W. Bleeck.* In the case of the Yenangy- 
aung field, the anticline is a normal one; there is no asym- 
metry, no fold-fault, and no belt of missing beds on either 
of the flanks. There is a remarkable parallelism of dip between 
the Pegu and Irrawaddy Series. I am personally of opinion 
that the folding of this anticline was entirely subsequent to 
the deposition of the basal Irrawaddies. Else, why are the 
ilips of both series parallel ? It appears to me that the 
'•'cross-fold” theory of E. H. Cunningham-Craig mentioned 
above has been put forward on very unsubstantial grounds. 
Pascoe instances as evidence some abnormal dips in the southern 
part of the field. But these seem to be local; they occur in 
■soft shaly beds in an area rather badly faulted and disturbed 
by veins of eruptive mud. It is not desirable to lay too much 
■stress, upon them. 

Dr. Pascoe observed local unconformity between the Irra- 
waddies and the Pegus in the extreme south of the Yenangy- 
aung field (op. cit, p.'65), but elsewhere, he remarks ''no 
difference of dip can be detected with certainty.” 

Reviewing then the evidence for a general unconformity 
between the Irrawaddies and the Pegus, it appears to me 
insufficient, and that the fair conclusion from the data in our 
'l')ossession is that the unconformities observed are not neces- 
sarily more than local in their nature. 

now propose to explain how far I have been led to modify 
the previously accepted views of the tertiary history of the 
Irrawaddy basin through recent field work. 

In the first place, I believe that the Arakan Yoma existed 
as a narrow peninsula at the commencement of the Tertiary 
Era. Work along the eastern foot of the Yoma has revealed 
the presence of a conglomerate at the base of the Eocene. I 
fiat found this conglomerate near Paunggyi three miles south of 
Ngape in the west of the Minbu district,* and subsequently 


^ and. Qed. Imt, of Ind*, Vol TX, p. 61. 

^ QiMmi. Pegtt- Eocene Suewwioa in Minbu: Mm. 0ml But.Ind.^ 
Vol. XLI, p. 2m. 
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ill the - west of the Pakokku district as a well-marked horizon, 
stretching from. Saw to' Yeshin village west of^ Pasok. My ; late 
colleagne H. S. Bion found this conglomerate near Iiamigshe 
to the south. It appears to be a fairly constant horizon. 
Near Saw, a limestone associated with it contains Orihophrag- 
mina and small nummulites. Similar fossils were also found 
by H. S. Bion near Laiingshe. In the rocks below this horizon 
I have found Cretaceous fossils (Exogyra^ Nerinaea, OrUtoides) ^ ; 
there is therefore strong evidence that the conglomerates are 
basal eocene. 

From the presence of this belt of conglomerate, I argue 
the* presence of a coast-line in lower eocene times near the 
present foot of the Yoma. 

It is very interesting to recall that another conglomerate 
at a horizon which is doubtful, but certainly later than the 
upper Cretaceous outbursts of serpentine, and most probably 
older tertiary, was found by E. H. Pascoe in the Naga Hills, 
Assam.^ We are led to conclude that there was a land barrier 
in lower eocene times on the site of the present Arrakan Yoma. 
We are probably justified in assuming that in the lower eocene, 
the Irrawaddy basin was under the sea. The Shan plateau 
was certainly land, and there was therefore a long narrow gulf. 
This gulf has been called by Dr. Pascoe the Pegu gulf.^ It 
is probable that the barrier which existed between the Bay 
of Bengal and the Pegu Gulf was in lower eocene times a fairly 
new one. The uppermost Cretaceous was marked in this area 
by considerable volcanic activity. The beds below the basal 
conglomerate appear to be ashy, and there are numerous out- 
crops of serpentine along this horizon. This serpentine occurs 
as rolled pebbles in the conglomerate of the Naga Hills. 

Marine fossils occur in the Cretaceous of the Yoma ; not 
only those mentioned above, but also Gardita beaumonti from 
the foothills of the Yoma in Thayetmyo, while Mortoniceras 
inflatum and Placenticeras sp, have been recorded from the west- 
ern flank of the Yoma in Arrakan.* Moreover T. D La Touche 
during his traverse from the Myttha Valley across the Chin 
Hills ^ collected some ©chinoids which, he informed me, were 
on examination said to be Cretaceous. 

The presence of these cretaceous fossils seems to indicate 
that the lower eocene land barrier was a fairl}^ recent one. We 
must conceive then that the Pegu Gulf, as we can now imag- 
ine it, formed a typical geosynclinal area. It received the 

1 Eec. 0eol Sur. Ind., Vol XhV, p. 270. 

2 Pasco© : Travers© across the Naga Hills: Bee. GeoL Sur. Ind., Voi. 

Xm, p. 26L ♦ 

8 M$m» Geoh 8ur. Ind,^ Vol. XI», p. 23 

^ Mem. Geol. Sur. Ind.^ VoL X, p. 311, and Vol. XXI, p. 48, foot- 
mote. 

s Bee. Geol Sur. Ind., Vol. XXIV, p. 98. 
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sediments of the rivers which drained the highlands^ to the 
rmrS Ld east, and probably had an opening only towards 
the south I shall proceed to show that it must have been a 
enntiSv subsiding area until late tertiary times, while the 
terrtoof the Arakan Yoma formed an ever rising gcmanticline. 

It is important to observe that subsidence and not ii^pheaval 
its prevailed in the Irrawaddy Basin during 
of the tertiarv era. Aa time went on, the head of the gulf 
filled m), and became land, while the sea retreat' d to the south. 
S fluviatile sediments and deltaic deposits kept contmually 
shifthm Southwards in step with this retreat. The area of 
subsidence also has apparently shifted to 

is not at all improbable that the present Gulf of Maitaban 
forms a subsiding geosynclinal area. Subsidence^ howevei 
ceas.4 to affect Upper Burma at the close of 
l.ho quaternary is marked by upheaval and changes 
drainage and river systems. ^ . • A 

Let us discuss each of these statements in tuin. . , , 

2'he Yoma formed a continually rmng 

merates, indicating the proximity °ihile the 

occurrence in the eocene ui the lakokku dibtiict, 

Pegus of that district are a fresh-water or estuarine formation. 
ln\he Minbu district conglomerates are eominoii m 
especially to the north. The Yenangyat 

included here, although it comes really in the south ol 1 akoliltu. 

To the south of Minbu, the Irrawaddy series are gravely 
while the Pegus are of a more manne type, than m the nor . 
nf the district If however, we wish to obtain good coUectmne 
:*t ‘iSi'il. torn the epper Pegue. m„e. g. 
smith to the Thavetmvo disttict, where we ha\e siich foim< 
^i\?the /amJ Clay, -a formatmn which iyepresente^^ 
<ands or condomeratcB without well preserved ih ni ; 

These facts indiente clearly that there has been a steadi 

retreat of the sea to the south; that in lower eocene times tU 

sea covered the greater part of Pakokku district, that in 

« eSrne times the se^ began to f ^ 

as^Myaing in the north of the district; that m 

deltaic conditions with frequent «'“ergence of land (maikc 

hv r.d earth beds) prevailed over the greatei part of the 

Pakokku district, but excepting the south-eastern quarter 

Si gvat Shinmataung), fhat these deltaic conditions ex- 

L in I'egn tim» to the 

Minbu district (area north of Ngatilamgd.un). J “ 

waddy epoch, the whole basin was deltaic, and all the deposited 

fresh^w^r an^^vi^de worth attention is 
variablv find a steadily decreasing dip. as we 

from the Yoma &nd stand on rocks higher and liighei m t _ 
geological series. When therefore deposition was going on m 
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the middle of the geosynciine, the strata near the margins 
were probably acquiring a slight dip eastward, through earth 
moveaients uplifting the Yoma. 

The Irratvaddy Basin formed a cofitmually sinking Geosyn- 
\:dme.— The total thickness of the tertiary deposits of the Irra- 
waddy basin may be judged from the following estimates : — 

Paungg.yi or Swelegyiii Conglomerates, Lower Eocene. 
Thickness varies from 2,000 to 4,000 ft. 

Laungshe Shales, Lower to Middle Eocene. Thickness varies 
from 9,000 to 12,000 ft. 

Tilin Sandstones, Middle Eocene. Thickness varies from 

2.000 to 5,000 ft. 

Tabyin Clay, Middle Eocene. Thickness about 5,000 ft. 

Pondaung Sandstone. Upper Eocene. Thickness varies from 

3.000 to 8,000 ft. 

Yaw Shales, Uppermost Eocene. Thickness varies from 
1,600 to 2,000 ft. 

'Shwezetaw Sandstones, Lower Oligocene. Thickness varies 
from 3,000 to 3,500 ft. 

Padaung Clays, Upper Oligocene. Thickness 1,500 ft. in 
Minbu ; represented by sandstones of fluviatile character 
in Pakokku. 

Pegu Series, Miocene. Thickness about 8,000 ft. in south 
Minbu ; in Pakokku, this Series and the Oligocene to- 
gether are represented west of Paiik by fluviatile sand- 
stones about 7,000 ft. thick. 

Irrawaddy Series, Pontian to Pliocene. Thickness probably 
about 6,000 ft. 

From a study of the fossil contents in these beds, we must 
suppose that in all probability, none of tfiese deposits were laid 
down in water much deeper than 200 fathoms; it follows, of 
course, that there must have been continual subsidence in the 
Irrawaddy Basin, from the lower eocene right down to the close 
of the pliocene, in order to allow of these deposits being laid 
down. Had there been no subsidence, the sea must have silted 
up and become dry land at a very early period. 

It may be supposed that the ratio of rate of subsidence to 
rate of deposition was not an entirely constant but a variable 
one. Sometimes subsidence has been faster than sedimenta- 
tion, resulting in such comparatively deepish water deposits as 
the Yaw Shales and Padaung Olay overlying shallow water de- 
posits such as the Pondaung and Shwezetaw sandstone res- 
pectively. vSometimes the shallow sea has silted up, giving rise 
to red earth beds and bands of conglomerate, coal-seams, re- 
mains of land vertebrata, etc. 

Field mapping in north Minbu and Pakokku has shown 
very clearly that the red earth beds are discontinuous and 
numerous in the Pegu fSeries, and that they occur throughout 
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tlie Pegii8, and do not form a recognissable liorizoii separating 
them from the Irravvaddies. In the middle of the Irrawaddy 
basin, a fairly constant and well developed red earth bed has 
been chosen as the boundary between the Irrawaddies and' 
Pegus, because it is an easily mapped horizon, and in Yenangy- 
anng, tlie only horizon which can be mapped with confidence. 
.Assuming then that this red earth bed the same as 
that found on the road to Ngape from Minbu, I drew a 
boundary-liiie between the Pegus and the Irrawaddies. Tiiis 
boundary was traced by my colleague the late H. S. Blon north 
to Pakokku, but it became confused by the appearance of 
other red beds, and by its poor development in certain; 
places in the north Minbu area. North of Pauk in Pakokku, I 
found that the horizon entirely failed ; the beds above and 
below being ordinary freshwater sandstones of exactly the 
same appearance as the Irrawaddies of Minbu. That these 
lower freshwater sandstones were not of IjTawaddy age, but 
much older, was shown by the discovery of Cadureothermm in 
them by Mr. Lister James. Moreover the discovery of eocene 
mammalian remains by myself north of Myaing in cherry- 
coloured earth bands in the Pondaung sandstones finally 
demonstrated the existence of eocene land conditions and the 
earlier occurrence of earth beds in the northern part of the- 
basin.^ ■ 

The emergence of land locally through silting up of the 
sea, in areas of rapid sedimentation, and the subsequent sink- 
ing of the land owing to the continuation of subsidence, — 
these are exactly the conditions which would give rise to local 
unconformities. Such local unconformities do not imply an 
upheaval and subsequent depression. We may readily con- 
ceive that subsidence may have been going on all along, but 
that the silting up of the sea locally, and mt any upheaval, 
has brought about an interruption of sedimentation, and condi- 
tions of what I may call non-conformity rather than un- 
conformity^ 

It should also be kept in mind, as my colleague Mr. 
Vredenburg has pointed out to me, that secular variations 
in the sea level might have protnoted a greater spread of 
deep-sea, or conversely of deltaic facies, and a less local spread' 
of certain stratigmphical gaps. This does not affect the main 
point at issue, for there is no evidence of any advance of the 
sea at the horizon of the Pegu-Irrawaddy boundary; all tho' 
evidence, as I have stated, pointing to a gradual retreat. 

A second point no less important should also be remem- 
bered, In the Irrawaddy Basin there are numerous secondary 
anticlines, mdnor folds, developed subsequently to the forma- 


' ^ Fiteltti & Cbtter ! lkK»n© Mswiruals from Burma: M$e, 0ml 

Imd., Xmn, p 42, 
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tion of the geosyncline. These folds, it must always be re- 
membered, are not merely anticlines, but folds eonsistiflg of 
anticlines and synclines. Thus, if the Yenangyat-Singu Hills 
and the Gwegyo Hills are minor anticlinal folds, the narrow 
belt between them (about 7 to 8 miles broad) is a minor 
syncline. At the time that these folds were forming, there 
would naturally be a diminished rate of subsidence or an 
actual positive movement of upheaval along the anticlinal 
axis, and an increased subsidence in the synclines. Such con- 
ditions would introduce complications in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of these folds, causing erosion in the anticlinal areas 
and increased sedimentation in the synclines. Local uncon- 
formities would also be frequently observed on the flanks of 
anticlines. 

Such conditions might explain any local unconformities 
observed in the neighbourhood of the minor anticlinal folds of 
the Irrawaddy Basin. 

But in such cases we ought to be able to prove a dis- 
cordance of dip between the two iinconformable series. 

And since no discordance of dip has been proved along 
the flanks of the anticlines of Yenangyaung and Yenangyat, 
I do not think that we can justifiably have recourse to this 
explanation in these particular cases. 

The Sea Retreated to the South . — In every section which we 
examine, we find marine sediments at the base, earth beds and 
fluviatile sediments at the top. We may in fact state our 
observations as follows : — 

(1) In every section there is change vertical!}’' upwards, 

from marine, through deltaic and fluviatile beds to 
red earth and red earthy conglomerates. 

(2) In every section from the Pondaung sandstone up- 

wards, there is a change horizontally along the 
strike, when traced from south Minbu to Pakokku. 
from marine to fluviatile and red earth beds. 

Ancient Coast-Line. — If, as we suppose, the Yoma barrier 
was rising while the Irrawaddy Basin was subsiding, there must 
have been a belt along the flanks of the geosyncline, where there 
was neither upward nor downward motion. This line of rest \ras 
the ancient coast-line, and as time went on, the coast-line ad- 
vanced to the south and east, as the subsiding area shifted 
to the south. 

If then, in the process of field mapping, we travel along 
in a direction parallel to the ancient coast-line, we would 
expect to find that each bed would be of the same facies 
throughout its length, or at least show but little variation 
along its strike, in such a case the red earth bands would 
form useful and mappable horizons, as indeed they frequently 
-do. 
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But if - we are mapping a bed whose outcrop runs ob- 
liquely to the ancient -coast-lme, then 'we should obser¥e, as^ 
we do' in fact, this change horizontally from marine to fluvia- 
tilc and earthy /r/cf a?. Each 'bed, changes lateialty from a 
marine to a. red earth bed. ■When ■ then ' w’e happen to map 
a bounclaiy oblique ..to the ancient . coast-line, and wlieii our 
boundary happens to be a red-earth band, I think it some- 
times has happened that, instead of flapping a proper ge^o- 
logical horizon, we have really, been, 'mapping the earthy, bed-' 
ends of consecutive beds, 'which are changing their facies in, 
regular succession. The geological boundary thus obtained 
would appear to show overlap. 

x4nd yet overlap means an advance of the sea, while the 
whole evidence in our hands points to a regular retreat. In the 
<tase of overlap and an advance of the, sea, would we not 
expect to find a change of facies vertically upw’ards from 
shallo^ver to deeper water types ? Yet all the cases of overlap 
in Upper Burma are eases where a fluviatile or earthy deposit 
rests on one of shallow water marine facies. 

1 suggest theii that the overlap observed in the south 
of the Minbu anticline by Dr. Bleeck is really to be explained 
as the mapping as one horizon of red earth bed -ends w^hich 
are of different horizons. I have visited this area myself, and 
see no objecticm to this hypothesis. 

Red earth beds indicate land conditions and repra.sent, it 
is assumed, an interruption of sedimentation. The word un- 
conformity’’ cannot, in my opinion, be applied generally to 
the Pegu -Irrawaddy boundary, except in this sense. 

Mvidences of liecent Upheaval.— Evidences ot recent upheav- 
al are many in the Irrawaddy valley. The Plateau Gravels are a 
pleistocene formation .contaming at Yenangyaung paleolithic 
flintsd Tlie specimen of the pleistocene Bkphas antiqmm from 
the right bank of the Irrawaddv opposite Mandalay probably also 
comes from this formation.® '. These gravels occur on the east bank 
of the Irrawaddy near Yenangyaung, 8ingu, etc., at a height 300 
ft. or more above the present river level. Similarly on either side 
of the Yaw River in Pakokku, boulders and gravel beds are seen 
soma three hundred feet above the present river level. Every 
largo stream in the Minbu district (Mon, Man, Balin streams) 
and in the Pakokkp district (Yaw, Saw, Kyaw, Maw streams) 
is tanked by belts of old raisM river gravelk The old gravels 
of the Yaw^ with which I am most familiar, are in my opinion 
derived from Yoma rockH. The Plateau Gravels of Yenangy- 
aiing show a curious abundance of quartzite pebbles, and may 
have come from some area near the head of the Ohiadwin 
rivar, but this is quite uncertain. 

I Fteoccf m* as. y ' ' 

^ Mm, '0iol Bw . ' Tol. XbIXI, p. IS. 
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The most remarkable thing about these old raised river 
gra vels is that they tell us that river gradients were uni ver- 
sally steeper and river currents more rapid in pleistocene times 
than in the present day, Now-a-days the Irrawaddy at Ye- 
nang 3 ^aiing merely transports coarse sand ; formerij^ it was 
able to ca^rry pebbles the size of an egg. Now a-days the 
Yaw River carries small gravel to the ford at Thanbaya-aing ; 
formerly it carried very substantial boulders of nearly one 
cubic foot to that point. 

In several spots in the Saw township of the Pakokku dis- 
trict (near Anain in the Pindaung chaung, near Hnetchaung 
in the Kyauksit chaung, near Saw in the Saw chaung), enormous 
boulders of rock 6 to 8 ft. in height are seen lying in the bed 
of the stream, or on the banks hard by. In the first locality, 
these boulders were composed of Paunggyi conglomerate, in 
the others they came from the Kanpetlet Schist Series. In 
any case they had been transported at least K) miles from 
their site by streams which appear incapable of shifting such 
huge materia] to-day. There seems to be good reason for 
regarding them as of xaleistocene age. They do not form 
terraces, but occur at haphazard in different spots either in 
the bed of the stream or on its banks, but they are occa- 
sionally seen raised well above the present water level. 

But evidence of recent upheaval is not confined to the 
older alluvium alone. The streams are beginning to cut down 
and erode the newer alluvium. Evidence of this may be seen 
in the Paung stream 'west of Salin, Minbu district, and in 
many other places. 

The Age of the Anticlines of the Irrawaddy Basin . — Having 
explained the Irrawaddy Basin as a subsiding geosyncline, 
we may consider now the age of the small anticlinal folds in this 
■ ■■ basin. 

Tn dealing with this question, it seems to me that we have 
to consider the dips and amount of displacement from the hori- | 

zontal in the various tertiary groups, and also the evidences of 
unconformity with discordance of dip. • | 

It would be absurd to suppose that all the anticlines are | 

of the same age. I think most geologists would admit that 
some folds are earlier than others. Let us then consider some 
of the main folds. 

First there is the Pondaung Range which is over 200 
miles long, and rises to a height of over 4,000 ft. In the Maw' 
valley near Tilin there are deposits of gently dipping upper ter- 
tiary gravels (Maw gravels), a local facies of the Irrawaddies, 
testing upon the upturned edges of the lower eocene with strong 
unconformity and discordance. This discordance proves that 
the Pondaung fold is very much older than the Maw gravels 
.and therefore pre-lrraw-addian, perhaps even lower tertiary. 

The folds of Yenangyaung, Yenangyat-Singu, and Minbu 
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appear to me to be of an age not earlier ttian Irrawaddy. 
Tiie Irrawaddy series is wticalor' overhanging, ail along the 
east boiindai’y of the Pegu outcrop at Yenangyat, and appears 
to have suffered just .as much' disturbance as the Pegus below ; 
besides there is parallelism ■ of dip, so that we have got to 
assume the Pegus horizontal and unfolded at a time when the- 
Jrrawaddies were being horizontally deposited. There is also 
parallelism of dip at Yenangyaung and Minbu, and theories 
of pre-Irrawadian cross-folds in the Pegus appear to me to be 
unsupported 'by field-evidence ; the more obviouS' and probably 
correct conclusion from the data in our possession being that 
tlie%se folds are not earlier than Irrawaddian. 

■ The ■ Pagan-Gwegyo-Ngashandaung, fold ' appears to be 
mainly post-Irrawaddian. Yet there is some doubtful evi- 
dence of contemporaneous erosion in the south of the field.^ 

If such is the case, it may be supposed that the anticline 
started to form shortly before the opening of the Irrawaddian 
epoch. 

l GeoL Sur. Ind., Vol XXXVII, p. 229. 



15 * On a New Theorem in Elasticity. 

By M. N. Saha. Lecturer^ Matliemaiical Physics^. 

University College of Science^ Calcutta. 

1 . The Equations of motion of an elastic system are -^ 

„ dx^ dXy ax, 1 

dY^ dTy 'dJ^ 
pv=pY^-^ + -^ + -^\ 
ax dy dz 


ez^ dZy dz, , 

prv=pZ+~ + -~+-^ J 


Multiplying the equations by Uy V and and adding, we 




~ — (# -}- -f Vp)-' P(U^ -f + w^) 


=p(Xm+ Yv-i-Zw) + u 


/dY^ dYy dY,\ ( 


^ ^ 


) ( 2 ). 


\ dx dy dz j \ dx dy Sz / 

Now multiplying by {dx . dy \ dz . di), and integrating we 




^ S' S 

dx ^ dy ^ dx 


^ dx dy dz = uX^d 




{«* + 1>* + #) di dQ ~ 


2TdtdQ 


■iffi' 


p(Xu+Yv + Zw)dt.dQ 


• Love’s Elasticity, page 83. 
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■i: 


(Z„«.+ Y^v + Z,Ao)d8M- 


IC- 


d£t 


'wliere 

2 IF = 4“ .1 y tyy -f -f- X.,y S XZ S 

Denoting by T the- time-average of kinetic energy per unit 
"Volume, and by,' IF the time-average of the potential energy 
■per unit volume, we have 

p {Xn 4- l'"y 4- Zw) (it . 40- 

^f,=iT 

p -f 4- Z^^w) dS dl 


m-' 


c 


p d 

51^ 


4- vf ”f 


j dm. 

■^1=0 


(•4). 


' 2. If we now^ take a closed volume O and W^ T denote 
"the average values over time as' well as over space, we shall 
have 

^-r=zuu l> {X'u. + Fi-’ + Zw) d€l di 


m 
m 


tzzir- 


(X„u + F^f + Zf^w) dS fit 


(5). 


Hince if t be sufficiently large, the function ^ 

will have the same value at the begiuning and end of the 
process if the motion be vibratory, for then r will contain a 
large number of periods. 

3. The analogy of theorem (5) to Clausius’s' Vkial 
Theorem is quite evident. According to the virial theorem, 
we have 

-T^ittxX-i-yY + zZ, 

where T =» kinetio energy of the numbet of particles within 
unit volume, 


1 Vide Serna' Dynamical Theory of Gasea, Second Edition, page 141. 
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(Xj Z, ^) = force components on the particle' which occu- 
pies the. point s). , 

4. A nninber of interesting applications are at once- 
suggested. 

Suppose the motion to be vibratory. Then if the body 
forces be nil, the average kinetic energy will be, equivalent to- 
the average potential energy if 

(I) the surface tractions be nil, or constant, as in the- 
case of the vibration of a supported rod, or plate- 
with free ends, 

(li) the surface displacement be zero, 

(iii) If i)art of the surface be under zero or constant 
stress and part under varying stress with no sur- 
face displacement (e.g, the case of a clamped rod, 
or string stretched between two points). 

These theorems are of course well known, and can be- 
deduced in other ways. 





i6* On the Pressure of Ligfht. 

By M* N- Saha, M.Sc., Lecturer on Mathematical Physics^ a/mi 

S. Chakra VABT i, B.Sc., University College of Science^ 

Calcutta: 

The object of the present paper is to describe a simple 
apparatus by means of which the pressure of light can be easily 
demonstrated, and qualitatively measured with the entire elim- 
ination of all sorts of disturbing effects. The materials re- 
quired are not difficult to procure, and are readily available in 
all well-equipped laboratories. 

We wish first to give a short history of the subject and a 
short sketch of the theory.^ As early as the seventeenth cen- 
tury Kepler supposed that light exerted a pressure on surfaces 
on which it is incident. The hypothesis was called into being 
for explaining the tails of comets. 

With the rise of Newton’s corpuscular theory of light, the 
pressure no longer remained a guess, but could be deduced 
from that theory. An elaborate series of experiments for 
detecting the pressure were instituted by De Mairan (1754), 
and later on by Du Pay (1756), but the results were entirely 
negative. Later on, the failure of these exj)eriments were used 
as arguments against the validity of the corpuscular theory of 
light. 

But interest in the subject was again revived when Max- 
well,*^ in the year 1873, predicted that even on the basis of the 
electro-magnetic theory of light, radiant energy should exert 
a pressure on a surface on which it is incident. But the 
amount of pressure is extremely small. It can be shown that 
if light consists of unidirectional rays, the pressure amounts to 

i (Amount of radiant energy falling on unit surface per unit 

of time, measured in absolute units), where c velocity of light, 
and the surface is a perfectly absorbing one, e.g. a surface 
coated with lamp-black* 

If the surface on which the light is incident be perfectly 
reflecting, the pressure is just double. But if, on the other 
hand, the surface be transparent (e.g. glass), there will be no 
pressure at all, or more accurately a very small amount of 


I For tbe historical part, see bebedew, Ann-d. Fhys., Bd. 0, page 
433 ; and Nichols and Hull, Phys. Rev*, 1903. 

^ Maxwell, Electricity and Magnetism, Vol. 11, page 79*2. 
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jmssme depoiicliiig on .-the small amount of ,refle(3tion from the 
glass Hiirf ace. ' 

The occurrence : of the term c ia the clenoiniiiatior inakes 
the, pressure extremely ■>smalL Let us take for example the 
pressure ex.ertecl by Bolaiv light. • The .amount of energy ’ivhich 
is delivered by the sim on unit surface placed normally to the 
rays of the earth is equivalent to 2*4 calories per minute. The' 
pressure therefore . . 

2-4y 4-2y lO’’ ' 

, ^ . gms. W6ight ‘ oo X iO g,nis. weight. 

3 x10^% 60 x 981 

lly using thc^ are, or a very high candle power filament lamp 
(1500 wt/l wt. for’ example), and by concentrating the light 
by means of a lens of large- aperture, the pressure can be in- 
creased to about 100 times., ' 'But still it is extremely .small. . 

It was for demonstrating the pressure of light that Crookes ^ 
was led to invent his famous '‘radiometer.’'’ As is well known, 
this consists of a delicate cross of glass or mica vanes s^is- 
pended on a pivot and enclosed within a- glass cylinder from 
which air can be pumped off at will The alternate faces of 
the vanes are covered with lamp-blaek. Wlien light falls on 
the vanes it begins to rotate rapidly about the axis. 

Crookes was inclined to explain this motion as being due 
to the pressure of radiant energy, but Zollner- showed that 
the effect observed was rather spurious, and exi-eeded theo- 
retical pressure by at least iO ^ times. He showed that the effect 
was really due to the tmequal heating of the two sides of ttie 
vanes. 

Zdllner * tried to observe the effect by another arrange- 
ment. Two thin discs of silvered or blackened glass, or metal, 
were suspended at the ends of the horizontal arm of a thin 
cross of glass-rods and the whole w^as suspended l)y means 
of a glass fibres within a closed vessel, from wiiich air cm he 
pumped out at will. A galvanometer mirror is attached to the 
vertical part, with its plane at right angles to the plane of the 
vanes. But with liglit incident on the vanes, the deflection 
observed was very iiTogiilar, and aoinofciines w*as completely 
In the wrong direction. 

But in spit© of repeated failures to detect the pressure of 
radiation, theoretical investigation had, in the meantime, been 
advanced so far that it was not possible to deny its existence. 

W© have seen that the pressure of light was deduced by 
i\faxw©!l from the electromagnetic theory of light, by using an 
argument involving the assumption of pressures and tensions 


t FfnXTmwi. ISK, Vote. 164, p. mi, 

^ Am Bd. 10n p.'i'54, 1877 (mgge^tod by Mm well)* 
Bat'oli. I^MOvo Oifoontin b7,'p. 1883. 

* Huib Fhyii. E©v. May 1^6, 
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across and along tubes of force. But Bartoli^ showed in 1877 
that the pressure could also be deduced by means of thermo- 
dynamic reasoning involving only the two laws of thermodyna- 
mics, and was in amount just the same as is obtained from 
Maxwell’s theory. Eartoli’s argument being based on the surer 
basis of thermodynamics, seemed to carry conviction in all 
* quarters about the real existence of the pressure. 

The long-expected pressure was at last observed b}^ Lebe- 
dew, and almost simultaneously by Nichols and Hull in 1901, by 
different modiications of Zoliner’s unsuccessful experiment. 

Lebedew’s method was to replace the rather thick glass 
vanes by means of very thin platinum foils (diameter 5 mm. , 
thickness *02 mm.) whereby an}' difference of temperature on the 
two sides is instantly equalised. The radiometer action is 
directly proportional to the difference of pressure on the two 
sides, and the pressure of gas within the vessel. Lebedew 
reduced the pressure to about l/20000th of a m.m. and was 
ali|iost able to eliminate the radiometer action, and verify the 
pressure qualitatively to about 20% of the theoretical pressure. 

The early experiments of Nichols and Hull were under- 
taken in order to investigate the different disturbing effects in 
the apparatus of Zollner. They found that the total disturbing 
effect is the resultant of the following : — 

(i) the radiometer action — due to the unequal heating of 

the two sides of the vane ; 

(ii) convection currents— due to the rush of air towards 

the parts warmed by the passage of the pencil of 
rays; 

(lii) a rocket action — due to the escape of particles of gas 
from the surface of the vanes when these are 
heated by the incident light. 


By a series of elaborate investigations extending over 
tiiree years, Nichols and Hull were able to get rid of these 
effects. They found that the convection effect could be re- 
duced by making the vanes exactly vertical, for then the 
flow of air becomes tangential to their surface. The rocket 
action, and the radiometer action were found to balance at a 
pressure of 16*5 m.m., and deflections were therefore observed 
with this pressure in the vessel. The vanes were of thin glass 
with one face silvered ; for further information on the point 
reference should be made to the original paper 

Finally, Hull ® evolved out an arrangement by means of 
which the disturbing effects could be entirely eliminated. The 
silvered side of a thin cover -glass was placed in contact with the 
blackened side of a similar glass and the whole was enclosed by 


means of two other thin glasses, 
as shown in the figure. Two 
such cells were mounted upon 
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the opposite ends of the torsion arm which was siivspended by 
means of a thin quartz- fibre within a glass cylinder. When 
light .falls on the vanes, the two sides are of course unequally 
heated But as the air on the two sides is enclosed within 
a glass cylinder, it forms one single system with the glass 
vessel — action and reaction being equal, the radiometer action 
is entirely eliminated. 

We have found the extra glass cell to foe redundant. The 
■silvered sides of two thin cover-glasses were put one upon the 
other and connected to each other by means of a trace of 
Canada balsam on the friiiges. Similarly, we prepared a lamp- 
blacked surface. We have thus in these vanes very thin films 
■of totally reflecting and totally absorbing material enclosed 
within equal thicknesses of glass on either side. When light- 
previoiisl}^ filtered of all rays capable of heating glass, is allowed 
to fall on one of the vanes, say the silvered one, the glass 
surface is not at all heated by the passage of the rays, which 
have been previously passed through sufficiently thick glass 
lenses. The two sides of the film are instantly raised to the 
same temperature (because they are extremely thin and there 
being equal thicknesses of glass on the two sides, they are 
equally heated by conduction). Thus the radiometer action is 
entirely eliminated. 

It will be thus seen that in our arrangement we have com- 
bined the arrangements of Lebedew as well as HulFs method, 
without the additional encumbrance of extra glass ceils. 

Description of the 
Apparatus.' 

The vanes were suspend- 
ed on the opposite arms 
.■of the torsion balanc : evkh 
fig. 2. (m) is a galvano- 

meter mirror placed at 
right angles to the plane of 
the vanes, with a small 
jfiecie of steel on its back. 

(B) is a stnall brass weight 
for steadying the balance. 

The whole is suspended by 
means of a glass fibre and 
■enclosed within a bell-jar 
which is connected to a 
pump and a manometer. 

The deflect hm is observed 
from the excursion of a spot of light reflected from (m) in the 
usual lamp and scale arrangement. The dimensions are 
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Diameter of the cover glasses =1*8 c.m. \ 
Thickness of the cover glasses = *083 mm. I 

Weight of the silvered vane = *105 gm. ( 

Weight of the lampblacked-vane = *128 gm. / 

Length of the arm = 2 c.m. | 

Weight of B = -5 gm. / 

The pressure within the bell-jar is reduced to about 1 to 2 
ciiis. of mercury. It is extremely important that the joints 
should be all air-tight, for the slightest leakage of air may 
produce disastrous effects. After pumping out we allowed the 
apparatus to stand for 3 days in order to be sure that it was 
quite air-tight. The vanes should be placed symmetrically 
just about the centre of the glass vessel, otherwise currents of 
air which are set up in the vessel by the passage of rays and 
turned off b,y the sides of the vessel may produce disturbing 
effects. These effects become smaller, the smaller the pressure 
inside the vessel. 

Theory of the Apparatus : — 

The equation of motion of the vanes is given by — 


,de ^ ^ 


(i) 


where (1) moment of inertia of the system about the fibre, k 
viscosity factor, is the torsional coefficient, ^ = angle of rota- 
tion, 'L moment of the force of pressure about the axis of 
rotation (i.e, the fibre). 

( 2/\ — — t 

2J COS(^(f-fa) (ii) 


where' 




/A 


(Hi)- 


After a sufficiently large time the deflection should become 
stead}" if the disturbing causes are entirely absent. Let a 
denote this steady deflection. 

Now L-pl, where = total pressure (or thrust) on the 
surface and / = distance of the centre of the disc from the 
axis of rotation. The light should be concentrated on the 
centre of the disc. Let a be the steady deflection. Then 



The constant /a is obtained from observations of the free 
period of OvScillation of the system, 

fjL ^ 

"From (ii) we see that Jp* 
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Now ^ 


t^(i) 

P \t) ’ 

meiit of the amplitude. 


where /3 = logarithmic decre- 


(iv). 


Now 1 can be easily calculated from the weight and the 
dimensions of the system, ft can therefore be easily calculated 
from formula (iv). 

In our experiment Z = 2*65 c.m. and a = 6*27 x 10“^ so that 
a deflection of (1 mm.) at a distance of I metre corresponded to 
a total pressure of 


6*27x10"^ 

2*65 


= 2*36 X 10"^ dynes. 


The time period was 32 seconds and the logarithmic decrement 
was /?='310, and 1=1*67 units. 


Measueement oe Energy. 

Owing to lack of means at our disposal the amount of 
energy falling upon the surface could not be properly measured. 
Lebedew allowed the light to fall on a copper calorimeter 
placed in the same position as the vanes, and the amount of 
energy absorbed was obtained by noting the rise in tempera- 
ture of the calorimeter within a given period of time. 

Nichols and HulFs method was more ingenious. A thin 
disc of silver of the same size as the vane was coated with 
lampblack. Two holes were bored on the sides through which 
a copper- constantan couple passed. The other end of the 
couple passed through a sensitive galvanometer. This appar- 
atus was previously standardised by putting it in different 
baths. The light was allowed to fall on the disc for some time 
and the rise in temperature was obtained from the throw of 
the galvanometer. 

The source of light in Lebedew and HulTs experiment was 
an arc wdiich as is well known is very unsteady. In our early 
experiments we used the arcs but in the latest experiment the 
source of light was a (3000 c.p.) Tungsten filament lamp sup- 
plied by Messrs. Westinghouse & Co. The light from this 
source is very steady. The lamp w*as placed in a horizontal 
position (i.e. with its filament in a vertical circle) at a distance 
of 50 to 70 ems. from the diaphragm which contained a short 
focus lens of 6*5 cms. apperture. By adjusting the lens the 
filament was completely focussed on the vanes. An upper 
limit to the amount of energ^^ falling on the vane per second 
can be thus obtained. By means of an ammeter we found that 
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the lamp consumed a current 6*6 amps, under a pressure of 220 
volts. The amount of energy passing through the lens and 
focussed on the vanes is therefore given by 

220x6-6x 10' 

^ — TT {3*25 ) ergs per sec. 

47r(d) 

The whole pressure on the silvered surface is therefore 

f (l-e)(l+p) 

c 

where c velocity of light and effraction of energy absorbed 
by and reflected from glass surfaces (lens and containing vessels) 
and f> = fraction of energy reflected from the silvered face. 

Results of Observations. 

In our preliminary blank experiment with the arc, we 
found that for the period for which the arc remains steady, the 
deflection remains quite steady and follows very faithfully the 
fluctuations of the arc. When the positive pole was focussed the 
deflection observed w*as generall55^ 3 to 4 times the deflection for 
the negative pole. When all the precautions above mentioned 
were taken, the deflection was found to be always in the right 
direction. When the fllament lamp was used as the source of 
light, all irregularities due to the variation of the source of light 
vanished. As soon as light is struck, the spot of light slowly 
creeps up towards the new position of equilibrium about which 
it oscillates in accordance with the equation (i). 

Ultimately the oscillation dies away and the spot becomes 
quite steady, which could be maintained for 15 minutes (we 
did not try to keep the spot steady for a greater length of time 
because the tungsten filaments, being kept in a horizontal posi- 
tioi\ are gradually deformed on account of their plasticity at 
the high temperature within the lamp. 

In one set of experiments one of the vanes was silvered 
while the other consisted of two clear pieces of microscopic 
cover glass. We found that when light was allowed to fall on 
the clear glass surface there was practically no deflection. In 
another set of experiments one of the vanes was silvered and 
the other was lampblacked. It was found that generally if 
the .source of light was not too intense, the deflection of the 
black surface w’^as approximately one half of that of the 
silvered one. If the source of light w^as very intense so much 
heat was absorbed that the Junctions (which were all of shellac) 
melted ofl. Quantitative experiments were therefore impos- 
sible with that surface. 

One of the results of our quantitative experiments is given 
below: — 
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Mean defleetion (mean of several experi- 
ments) = 28-5 Divns. 

Distance of the scale from the mirror = 100 c.m. 
Distance '' d ’’ of the plane of the filament 

from the diaphragm. =73c.m. 


Therefore the upper limit of the total theoretical pressure 
(without allowing for absorption or reflexion) is equal to 

_ 6-6 X 220 X 10^ X (3-25f 


4 X 73^ X 3 X 10 


10 


:4'B>c 10 dynes 


(A). 


The pressure calculated from deflections is equal to 

2-3 X 10 ■ ®x 14-25 = 3-33 X 10 -^djTies (B). 

The observed pressure is about 70 per cent of the expres- 
sion (A), which is the pressure calculated on the supposition 
that the whole amount of energy given out by the filament is 
freely transmitted by the various glass media, and is totally 
reflected by the silvered surface. As a matter of fact, none of 
these assumptions is correct. If T is the fraction of total 
energy transmitted by thick glass, and p be the reflecting 
power of a silver glass -surface the actual pressure should be 

p„|(i+p)(i-.) > 

where Po is the quantity (A). 

According to the experiments of Rubens and Hagen ^ 
p=:90*5 % unfortunately no data is available for the trans- 
mission coefficient, but on account of the preponderance of 
rays of short wave length in the spectrum of the light from a 
tungsten filament, it carmot be less than 80%. 

Considering these facts, we are probably justified in 
asserting that the agreement between observed and theoretical 
values is at least qualitatively quite good. On a future 
occasion we hope to return to the problem of a rigorous 
quantitative determination of total incident energy. 

In conclusion, we beg to record our best thanks to Prof. 
C. V. Raman, and the teaching staff of the University College 
of Science, for the interest they have taken in the work ; and to 
Mr. N. Basu, B,Sc., for much useful help. 

I Obtained by extrapolation from the data of Rubens and Hagen 
on the supposition that the maximum emission of energy from a tung- 
sten filament is at 1 g [Kohlrausch, Praktisohe Physik, Tabellen]. 



17 * Considerations reg'arding a possible relationship 
between the Chamocfeites and the Dharwars. ^ 

By E. W. Vredenbubg. 

{Published with the permission of the Direetor, Geological 
Survey of IndiaJ\ 

Introbtjctton, 

Charnockite, as originally defined by Sir Thomas Holland 
from the type occurrences at St. Thomas’ Mount and Palla- 
varam, south of Madras, is a hypersthene granulite with the 
chemical composition of a granite.^ 

Further study has indicated that the form originallj!^ de- 
scribed is an exceptional highly siliceous phase of a series of rocks 
of normal igneous composition including every gradation from 
acid to basic, or even ultra-basic. In spite of these differences 
of composition, all these rocks are linked by certain petrologi- 
cal characters, foremost amongst which are the presence of 
enstatite and usually of garnet, a granulitic structure, and a 
schillerized condition of the minerals expressed by the pre- 
sence of microscopic inclusions which communicate a peculiar 
dark colour to the normally colourless or pale tinted minerals 
quartz and felspar, thus accounting for the dark-gre}^ to 
black colour and uniformity of appearance exhibited by these 
rocks in spite of wide divergences in mineral com|position. 
In spite of this schillerized condition, the remarkable fresh- 
ness of the minerals constitutes another characteristic feature 
of the Oharnockites. 

It seems well established that the acid and ultra-basic 
phases occur in relatively very small proportion. The name 
'‘ Charnockite”, as denoting a definite rock species, is strictly 
applicable only to the highly siliceous rock with a chemical 
composition corresponding with that of granite. Neverthe- 
less, to express the fact that some kind of relationship con- 
nects all these rocks in spite of their varying composition, 
they were grouped together bv Holland as the “ Charnockite 
Series.” (1900, Mem., Geol Smw. Ind., Vol. XXVIII, p. 119). 

. Leaving aside the exceptional acid and ultra-basic phases, 
it cannot be stated, from the information at present avail- 
able, whether the bulk of the formation may be of an “ inter- 
mediate” composition corresponding with that of diorite 
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or andesite, or whether it is more generally basic and nearer 
in chemical composition to basalt, or whether both types are 
equally abundant. In some instances, such as in the case of 
the Shevaroy hills, it has been ascertained that the prevailing 
form is the ‘‘ intermediate.’’ 

Judging from the chemical composition of its members, 
it is evident that the Charnockite Series consists of igneous 
rocks. Unfortunately, there is very little precise information 
available regarding the field-relations of these rocks. Their 
variation in chemical composition might be attributed to mag- 
matic differentiation, but their mineral composition, as far as 
the actual mineral species are concerned, is not that of any 
of the normal unaltered t3rpes either plutonic, hypabyssal, or 
volcanic, of the ordinary igneous series, and their uniform cha- 
racters, amidst a wide range of chemical composition, point, 
if not to a common origin, at any rate to certain special 
agencies that have affected them all in a uniform manner. 

Holland has recorded instances of basic dykes traversing the 
bio tite -granitic gneiss or Fundamental Gneiss in Coorg, which 
have been referred to the Charnockite Series. This observa- 
tion, while establishing the intrusive character of such minor 
occurrences as fissure-dykes, leaves us in the dark concerning 
the real nature of the larger masses. 

The amount of additional information directly concerning 
the geology of the Charnockites that has been gathered since 
the time of Holland’s original discoveries and investigations 
is not very great: nevertheless, some useful purpose may 
perhaps be accomplished by once more enquiring into the 
matter in the light of recently acquired knowledge regarding 
some of the more general problems connected with the Arch- 
aean geology of India 

The problem may be attacked from two points of view, 
the petrological and the stratigraphical. 

Rocks apparently intermediate in their characters 
BETWEEN THE Dharwars AND Charnockites. 

From the petrological point of view, a great deal of light has 
been thrown on this question by the researches of the members 
of the Mj^sore Geological Department. Foremost among these 
most be mentioned W. F. Smeeth’s remarkable investigations 
upon the development of secondary augite amongst the epidioritic 
schists of the Kolar band of Dharwars (Bull. No. 3, 1905, Mysore 
Geol. Dept. ). The mineral was first discovered in 1 901 by Hol- 
land w’bo regarded it as probably referable to malacolite (diox3' 
side), and who also recognised its secondary nature (Mem., Geol. 
Siirv. India, VoL XXXIIT, p. 78). It is a monoclinic pyr- 
oxene, occurring as a further development by recrystallisation of 
the secondary uralite of the epidioritic schists. It often shows 
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a poikilitic structure and has crystallised in much larger 
grains than the amphibole from which it is derived. 

The importance of Holland and Smeeth’s investigations 
with reference to the question under consideration is that they 
show us a schist caught, so to speak, in the very act of trans- 
formation into a granulite. The complete transformation on 
a large scale of the Kolar schists into typical granulites has 
been thoroughly established by Smeeth’s researches. 

The granulites constituting the commonest types of the 
Charnockite Series include, as their commonest constituents, 
the following minerals: felspars of all species, hornblende, 
monoclinic and rhombic pyroxenes, quartz, biotite, magnetite, 
ilmenite, pyrites. Garnets are frequent in most types, while 
small quantities of zircon and apatite are usually observed. 

The constituents of the altered Kolar schists are actino- 
lite (uralite), plagioclase, secondary monoclinic pyroxene, .brown 
and white mica, quartz, iron ores (largely pjndtes), sphene, 
calcite, zoisite (or ciinozoisite). Garnet is rare or absent in 
the altered schists of the Kolar band, but occurs abundantly 
in similar altered Dharvrarian rocks in many parts of Mysore 
(Smeeth, foe. c^f., pp. 29-30). Except for the absence of rhom- 
bic pyroxene and the presence of sphene, the mineral consti- 
tution of the altered Kolar schists is generally, therefore, not 
unlike that of the commoner types of Charnockite. 

The constitution of the altered Kolar schists, especially in 
their thoroughly granulitic form, indicates a possible path 
through which all the characteristics of the Charnockite 
rocks could be ultimately acquired : their mineral constitution, 
their granulitic structute, the freshness of the minerals, all 
of which have been formed anew through secondary influences. 

It is therefore worth while to keep in mind the possi- 
bility that a granulite of the type of the Oharnockites might 
originate from andesitic or basaltic rocks by complete re-crys- 
tallisation without real fusion. The intense pressure accom- 
panying the complete re- crystallisation of the I'ock would also 
account for the characteristic schillerization of all its constitu- 
ent minerals. 

Holland and Smeeth^s remarkable investigations amongst 
the Kolar schists have revealed a rock which may be regarded 
as a first step in the passage from an epidiorite to a Oharnoc- 
kite. A complete set of intermediate stages would afford more 
convincing proof of the possibility of the transformation than 
is afforded merely by the Kolar rocks. Such a complete series 
has not yet been worked out. Nevertheless, other rocks are 
known from Southern India, which, like the pyroxenio Kolar 
schists, may also represent steps in this transformation. 

In the first place, it ^ is necessary to mention the Pseudo- 
Charnockites, first described by Jaya Ram (1907, Rec., Mys 
Geol. Dept., Vol. VI, pt. 2, p. 51), consisting of fresh augite, 
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hornblende, plagioclase, quartz, clear sphene, epidote, apatite, 
which constitute one of the members of the Attikuppa belt of 
Dharwar rocks in southern Mysore, occupying the country be- 
tween Attikuppa and the Hemavati river, a tributary of the 
Cauvery. In this Dharwar belt, the most abundant rocks, 
together with the Pseudo- Charnockites, are Gray-stones^^ pot- 
stones ’’ and related rocks), associated with hornblende-granu- 
lite-schists resembling the Kolar schists. 

The above observations are of the greatest interest and 
importance, for, associated with rocks resembling the Kolar 
schists which already seem to represent a first step towards the 
transformation of epidiorite into Charnockite, we find a con- 
siderable development of beds still more closely resembling the 
Charnockites, occurring as genuine members of a Dharwar belt. 
It is further worthy of note that, of all the important Dharwar 
outcrops of Mysore, the Attikuppa belt and the neighbouring 
Mallappanbetta band are those situated nearest to the Coorg 
belt of Charnockites. 

Of interest also are the Quasi- Charnockites (Java Ram, 1909, 
Reo., Mys. Geol. Dept., Vol. VII, pp. 13, 79), bands and lenses 
of basic hornblende diorite, surrounded by the Fundamental 
Granitic Gneiss situated some eight or ten miles north of the 
northern limit of the Nilgiri Hills (themselves a great mass of 
Charnockites), in the region south and south-west of Gimdlupet 
(11°47' ; 76°440. They consist of hornblende, felspar, ilmenite 
and apatite, similar in their characters to the same minerals as 
developed in the typical Charnockites which they further 
resemble owing to the absence of sphene. They do not, how- 
ever, contain any rhombic pyroxene. 

Holland has noticed that the secondary augite of the 
Kolar schists is generally accompanied with the permeation of 
the rock by granitic, or at least acidic, material, a point which 
has been repeatedly insisted upon by Smeeth. The metamor- 
phosed rock is therefore less basic in composition than the 
original epidiorites. This observation will be again referred to 
in the sequel of the present note. 

The above-quoted discoveries and investigations conclude 
about all that is known at present in the petrological part of 
our enquiry as pointing out a possible origin of the Oharnoc- 
kites. They very clearly point at least to the possibility that 
the Charnockites may represent a more intensely metamor- 
phosed facies of the epidiorites which constitute so large a pro- 
portion of the Dhar wars. 

Stratigraphical relationships op the Charnockites. 

If we now turn to the stratigraphical evidence, that affor- 
ded by the detailed work of the Mysore Geological iDepartment 
is unfortunately of very limited avail ; the great expanse of the 
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South India Charnockites is situated almost entirely outside 
the limits of the Mysore State into the southern border of 
which the Charnockites encroach only to a very limited extent, 
being represented only by the eastern fringe of the Coorg belt 
and the western fringe of the Coimbatore belt. Yet, even in 
the limited extent to which these rocks penetrate into Mysore 
territory, their distribution exhibits features of gi’eat interest. 
It is obvious at the first glance that the Dharwar and the Char- 
nockite series are mutually exclusive ; where the one stops, the 
other commences, and vice versa. Although the outcrops of 
both series approach quite close to one another, the passage from 
the one to the other is irrevocable. Truly typical Dharwars 
have nowhere been observed, in Mysore, in the typical Char- 
nockite area, while not a single outcrop of Charnockite has been 
described in the Dharwar area. Where the two great areas 
come nearest to one another, small patches, in the published 
surveys, have been ascribed to the one or to the other in such 
a manner as to convey the impression that the surveyors ex- 
perienced some perplexity in deciding to which of the two 
series they should ascribe some of the smaller outliers. 

A narrow band consisting largely of quartzites, referred to the 
Dharwars has been mapped by Middlemiss as penetrating the 
Charnockite outcrop of North Coimbatore. It will be referred 
to again in the sequel of this note. In this connection allusion 
may be made once more to the Pseudo -Charnockites forming 
an essential portion of one of the Dharwar belts situated near- 
est to the Coorg belt of Charnockite, as well as to the Quasi- 
Charnockites which might be regarded as northern outliers of 
the Nilgiri Charnockite belt, or as western outliers of the 
Coimbatore Charnockite belt; both the Pseudo-Charnockites 
and the Quasi- Charnockites being situated near to the mutual 
limit of the areas exclusively characterised respectively by 
Dharwars and by Charnockites. 

The shapes of the Charnockite outcrops, whenever sur- 
veyed with sufficient closeness of detail, exhibit outlines quite 
similar to those of many Dharwar outcrops. 

Both series give rise to just the same type of topography, 
the Dharw^ar outcrops, whenever sufficiently massive, forming 
hills similar in appearance to those formed by massive oufcorops 
of Charnockite. For instance, the lofty Bababudan hills of 
Dharwar rocks are just of the same general type as theShe- 
varoys or Palnis of Charnockite rocks. 

In short, a careful examination of the admirable geologi- 
cal map published by the Mysore Geological Department forc- 
ibly conveys the impression that the Charnookites and Dhar- 
wars may be vicarious, that the Charnockite Series may be a 
facies of the Dharwar Series. 

None of the great Charnockite masses of Southern India 
have been surveyed in detail. In the Coimbatore district, the 
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main outline of a spread of Charnockite, the fringe of which 
penetrates into M^^sore territory, has been surveyed by Middle- 
miss, but no detailed account has been published. 

In the early part of 1917, I had occasion to visit a portion 
of the Trichinopoly district in company with Mr. Bosworth 
Smith, one of the geologists most conversant with the Indian 
Archaean. I had never, until then, had occasion of actually 
observing the Gharnockite Series in the held, and I take this 
opportunity to thank Mr. Bosworth Smith for the gracious 
manner in which he explained to me the characters of various 
outcrops of these rocks. The region in question is the neigh- 
bourhood of Palni and Dindigul north of the Palni Hills. The 
area situated north of the Palni range is largely in the condition 
of a high-level plain occupied mostly by the Archaean bio tite- 
gneisses. The plain is traversed at intervals by narrow elon- 
gate ridges stretching for distances often of many miles, con- 
sisting principally of Gharnockite. The rocks are undoubtedly 
bedded, and dip generally at high angles as is usual in the 
case of Archaean rocks. The clearly bedded structure is quite 
different from the cleavage of a schist or the banding of a 
gneiss. Structurally these outcrops are quite similar in char- 
acter to many narrow bands of Pharwar rocks. 

I had no opportunity to visit the Palni range, a large mass 
knowm to consist principally of Charnockites. As seen from a 
distance, the structure is again undoubtedly stratified, distinct 
beds being traceable for considelrable distances across spur after 
spur, while scarps and dip-slopes, and large-scale curvatures of 
the strata are exhibited with a distinctness which unmistakably 
indicates that the rocks are truly stratified. 

One of the most characteristic members of many Dharwar 
outcrops in Southern India is a banded silioeo -ferruginous rock 
varying, according to the degree of metamorphism, from a 
haematitic jasper to a quartz-magnetite schist frequently ac- 
companied by cummingtonite. These rocks have, by some 
geologists, been regarded as volcanic flows of abnormal com- 
position, while others have assigned to them an entirely secon- 
dary and metamorphic origin. They are just as abundant In 
many outcrops of the Kadapah. Gwalior or Bijawar series, 
intermediate in age between the Dharwar and Cambrian, 
These Kadapah- Bijaw-ar rocks are often quite unmetaraorphosed 
and there is not the slightest doubt that the banded ferrugin- 
ous jaspers are truly interbedded, and that, moreover, they 
have been deposited" in water. It is quite true that, in these 
newer beds, just as in theDharwars, they are frequently associa- 
ted more or less directly with basaltic flows, and may be, there- 
fore, more or less indirect products of volcanic activity ; owing 
their origin perhaps to deposition from water holding silica 
in solution such as is observed, on a minor scale, in certain hot- 
springs in volcanic regions at the present day. The rocks of 
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Cambrian and later age, contain nothing that resembles 
these vast spreads of banded ferruginous and siliceous rock so 
frequent in man}?' pre- Cambrian formations, and they seem to 
have originated from certain agencies that were active only at 
early periods of the earth’s history. The main point in connec- 
tion with the present enquiry is that they are truly in terbedded 
and truly contemporaneous with the strata with which they 
are associated, and that no one who is familiar with the rock 
in its unmetamorphosed condition, as exhibited in the expo- 
sures of the Kadapah, Gwalior, or Bijawar series, could admit 
that the more or less metamorphosed but essential!}^ similar 
rocks so frequent in the Dharwars, have had a different origin. 

Now, these banded siliceo -ferruginous rocks, so character- 
istic of many outcrops of the Dharwar Series are equally 
abundant in many outcrops of the Charnockite Series. In- 
stances are observed actually in the small fringe of the Char- 
nockite series represented on the published geological map of 
Mysore, and it has been necessary, in the index to that map, 
amongst the sub-divisions of the Dharwars, after the words 
“ Banded ferruginous quartzites and iron- ores ”, to insert 
a parenthesis with '' a few of Charnockite age”, the Charnoc- 
kite Series being regarded by the Mysore geologists as differing 
in age, and as newer than the Dharwar Series. 

A particularly convincing instance is that of the large 
group of Charnockite masses of the Salem region, which have 
come to be known collectively as the Shevaroy group of hills, 
where numerous narrow runs of the siliceo -ferruginous banded 
rook, uninterrupted for miles, traverse the Charnockite outcrops 
in such a manner as to indicate, from the available maps and 
descriptions, that the two rocks are undoubtedly interbedded, 
some of the most characteristic ferruginous bands, remarkable 
for the enormous length of their outcrop, being particularly 
noticeable in the Tainanda and Kolymullay hill-masses. (See 
King and Foote, *‘0n the Geological Structure of Parts of 
the Districts of Salem, Trichinopoly, Tan j ore, and South Arcot, 
in Madras Presidencv*” Mem. GeoL Sur. India^ VoL IV, pt. 2, 
1864.) .. , ■' : ■ • 

As regards Southern India, we now find that, while the 
petrological evidence encourages the possibility of regarding 
the Charnockites as intensely metamorphosed Dharwars, the 
stratigraphi cal evidence may be summarised as follows : — 

Firstly. In their regional distribution, the Charnockites 
and Dharwars succeed and exclude one another in such a 
manner as to indicate that they may represent two phases of the 
same system. 

Secondly. The outlines of the Charnockite outcrops and 
the physical features which these rocks constitute correspond 
with those exhibited by the Dharwars. 

Thirdly. The rocks, in some of the most important 
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Chamockite outcrops are as distinctly bedded as in the case of 
the Dharvvars. 

Fourthly. The banded siliceo- ferruginous rocks so char- 
acteristic of the Dharwars and so abundant in some of their 
outcrops are equally abundant in some important outcrops of 
the Charnockites with which they are similariy interbedded. 

All these facts seem to point clearly to one conclusion: 
that the Charnockites may be the same rocks as the Dharwars, 
differing only in their mode of metamorphism. 

Association of the Ciiarnockite and Khondalite series. 

In the north-eastern portion of the Peninsula, in Kala- 
handi along the borders of Orissa, in Gan jam, in the Vizaga- 
patam hill- tracts, there occur extensive outcrops of Charnoc- 
kites accompanied by quartz- sillimanite- schists with garnet 
and graphite, which, in 1902. were described by T. S. Walker 
as ‘‘Khondalites’’ (Mem. Geol. Surv. India, Vol. XXXIII, 
pt. 3, p. 11), The intimate structure of the Khondalites is 
essentially similar to that of a granulite. The rock is totally 
different mineralogically from Chamockite, but the disposition 
of its constituent mineral grains is quite comparable, keeping 
in mind, of course, the essentially different structure of a fibrous 
mineral like sillimanite- as compared with many of the char- 
acteristic minerals of Chamockite. The disposition of the 
minerals is sufficiently similar in both rocks to favour the sup- 
position that both have been through the same stages of meta- 
morphism. The available maps of the above-mentioned regions 
indicate for the Charnockites just the same kind of ribbon- 
shaped elongated outcrops as for the Khondalites, and the out- 
crops of both kinds of rock alternate variously. If the form of 
outcrop of the Charnockites were interpreted as indicating for 
them an intrusive origin, the same might as well be admitted 
for the Khondalites. There seems to be no doubt that the 
latter are intensely metamorphosed impure quartzose clays or 
slates, and, for them, an intrusive origin, though advocated, for 
essentially similar rocks, by the geologists of the Mysore Geo- 
logical Department, is therefore inadmissible. They must 
clearly be interpreted as bedded rocks, and, so far as available 
evidence goes, there is no reason for refusing to admit an 
originally stratified structure for the bulk of the associated 
Charnockites. 

In Southern India, the Archaean strata, as represented by 
the Dharwars in their type-outcrop, are essentially igneous, 
consisting principally of vast accumulations of metamorphosed 
volcanic rocks. In other parts of India, the representatives of 
the Dharwars frequently contain considerable intercalations 
of sedimentary rocks. The possible identity of the Khonda- 
lites with some of the sedimentary representatives of the 
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Dharwars has seldom been alluded to, presumably because the 
highly metamorphosed condition of the Khondalites communi- 
cates to them an appearance greatly differing from that of the 
possibty corresponding less metamorphosed Arohsean sediments 
of Dharwar age. Just as, in Southern India, there is good 
reason to regard the Charnockites as intensely metamorphosed 
representatives of the igneous members of the Dharwar system, 
so, in the eastern portion of the Peninsula does it seem quite 
plausible to regard the Khondalites as intensely metamorphosed 
representatives of the sedimentary members of the Dharwars. 
Just in the same way as, in Southern India, the Dharwars and 
Charnockites mutually exclude one another, so in the north- 
eastern portion of the Peninsula is there a similar mutual ex- 
clusion of the Khondalites and of the more typical sedimentary 
Archaeans. Tj^pical Khondalites have never been described in 
immediate juxtaposition with ordinary slaty Archseans, while 
conversely, ordinary sedimentary Archseans have never been 
observed in the midst of a typical area of Khondalites. 

Just as, in Southern India, the pyroxene-bearing Kolar 
schists establish a link between the ordinary Dharwar epidio- 
rites and the typical Charnockites, so do we find, in many 
regions of the Peninsula, instances of sedimentary Arclijean 
rocks of generally the same age as the Dharwar, which have 
not reached that stage of metamorphism that would entitle 
them to be ranked as typical Khondalites, and in which, never- 
theless, sillimanite has already been developed. They are, in 
fact, intermediate in character between the ordinary slaty 
Archfeans and the typical highly metamorphosed Khondalites. 

Two such occurrences may be specially selected on account 
of their undoubted connection with rocks interpreted as 
Dharwars 

Firstly. South-east of Raurkela, towards Mandaijodi, 
Gangpur State, sillimanite occurs as an accessory mineral, with 
accessory epidote, in a rock consisting of pale-green amphibole 
and pink garnet, both enclosed in a matrix of granular quartz, 
forming a band eight inches thick in the midst of argillites 
regarded as of Dharwar age, and interpreted as an altered 
sedimentary rock (Maclaren, Bee. Geol. Surv. India, Vol. XXXI, 
p. 71.) ' : , 

Secondly. At Bensibetta, in North Coimbatore, sillimanite 
occurs abundantly in a mass of green, somewhat schistose, 
north and south striking quartzite, with also much kyanite, and 
some rutile and fuchsite ; the same sillimanite-bearing rock also 
occurring at Satyamangalam and several intermediate localities 
(Middlemiss and Hayden, Mem. Geol. Surv. India, Vol. 
XXXIII, pt. 2, p. 59). 

Some of the occurrences of this latter group correspond 
precisely with the narrow band of Dharwars already referred to , 
which has been mapped as penetrating the Charnockite outcrop 
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of North Coimbatore. If we agree to the Dharwariaii age of 
these rocks and nevertheless regard the Dharwars and Char- 
nockites as unrelated to one another, we are driven to accept 
the anomaly of a Dharwar outcrop of exclusively sedimentary 
origin (or at least consisting of rocks which most geologists 
would be inclined to look upon as sedimentary) occurring close 
to the M.ysore region in which the Dharwars are almost 
exclusively igneous. If, on the contrary, we regard the 
Charnockites as derived from metamorphosed Dharwars, the 
anomaly disappears, for the Charnockites, in North Coimbatore, 
are much more abundant than the presumably sedimentary 
representatives of the Dharwars. The association of both 
types would merel^^ therefore become once more that of 
interbedded sedimentaries and volcanics in which the latter 
vastly preponderate. 

Even in the Dharwars of the Mysore region itself, in spite 
of the almost exclusive prevalence of igneous rocks, the 
corundum-bearing rocks which, on any intelligibly consistent 
petrogetiic theory, it is impossible to regard as otherwise than 
directly or indirectly related to sedimentary rocks, frequently 
contain sillimanite. 

It seems thus, from independent evidence, that the 
Charnockites may be regarded as intensely metamorphosed 
representatives oi' the igneous members of the Dharwars, the 
Khondalites as intenseh^ metamorphosed representatives of 
their sedimentary members. The close association of Khon- 
dalites and Charnockites in Vi zagapa tarn, Ganjam, and Kala- 
handi would therefore have nothing to surprise us, as it would 
simply represent an alternation of volcanic and sedimentary 
beds. On the supposition that the Charnockites are exclusively 
intrusive, it would seem strange that they should so persist- 
ently accompany the Khondalites throughout a length of pro- 
bably not less than 300 miles, between the Godavari and 
Mahanadi. The relationship becomes perfectly intelligible 
when they are both regarded as members of one bedded series. 
The reappearance of the association of Charnockites and of 
qiiartz-sillimanite schists in so far off a region as Ceylon also 
thereby becomes quite intelligible, while, again, supposing that 
the Charnockites are essentially intrusive, the coincidence 
becomes almost inexplicable. 

In the south of the Mysore State, in the region of Malvaiii 
and Maddur, near the north-western fringe of the Coimbatore 
belt of Charnockite, rocks apparently related to the Khondalites. 
and consisting sometimes of quartz, felspar, and garnet, some- 
times of quartz and sillimanite, all of which are classified by 
the Geological Department of Mysore as alaskites’’, occur in 
mors or less direct connection with the Charnockites of which 
they are regarded by the Geological Department of Mysore as 
ultra-acid representatives (Slater, Rec. Mys. Geol. Dept., VoL 
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VIII, p. 65). This interpretation would be about equivalent 
to admitting that the Charnockites and Khondalites might be 
igneous differentiates of one magma. The chemical com- 
position, entirely corresponding with that of a normal primary 
igneous rock without the slightest influence of sedimentary 
adjuncts in the case of the Charnockites, entirely corresponding 
with that of a sediment in the case of -the Khondalites, 
is opposed to such an interpretation. The frequent, almost 
constant association of both types is a geological fact to^ 
be reckoned with, and for which a suitable explanation must 
be sought, and it seems, for the present at least, that the 
suggestion here offered, that they are alternating members 
of a stratified series, partly volcanic and partly sedimentary, 
best suits the recorded facts. ^ 

The most westerly outlier of the Kalahandi type-outcrop 
of Khondalites is Gandamardan or Narsingnath hill in the 
Borasamar Zamindari of the Sambalpur district (F. H. Smith, 
Gen, R-ep. GeoL Siirv., 1899-1900, p. 157). Perfectly typical 
JDharwars occur some twenty miles to south-west and thirty 
miles to north-w’est of this hill. The latter constitute the 
Sonakan Series surveyed by F. H. Smith (1899, Gen. Rep. for 
1898*99, p, 39) in the Chhatisgarh area. The Sonakan beds 
constitute an outcrop of greatly crushed rocks of Dharw.ar 
character, described by Smith as consisting of clay -slates, 
argillites, siliceous hornstones, hornblende-schists, felsites, 
bands of conglomerate and boulder beds, and local subordinate 
beds of quartz-magnetite- schist. They are regarded by . Smith 
as a continuation of King's Chilpi-Ghat beds, and Ball's 
Sakoli beds. 

There seems little doubt that the Khondalites of Ganda- 
mardan are the highly metamorphosed representatives of the 
clay-slates and argillites of the Sonakan series, the hornl)lende- 
schists of which would correspond with the Charnockites 
accompanying the Khondalites. 

The profuse association of silJimanite-bearing schists with 
the Charnockites of Vizagapatam, Ganjam, and Kalahandi, 
their relative scarcity in some of tixe Charnockite outcrops of 


^ I have formerly adhered to the opinion, still held by some geolo- 
gists, that the Archaean crystalline schists of non-igneous composition are 
not sedimentary in the true sense, but are chemically formed rocks 
derived from the condensation of the primordial atmosphere. On this 
hypothesis, many of the crystailin© schists would have a quasi-igneous 
origin, though they still could not be regarded as differentiates of a 
genuine normal igneous magma. The entire trend of recent research 
goes to show that, with the exception of some subsidiary rocks such as 
the banded iron-ores, the immense majority of the stratified pre- 
Cambrian rocks are ordinary igneous (volcanic) and sedimentary rocks 
and have been formed in the same manner as the bedded formations 
of later ages, their specially characteristic crystalline features being 
entirely due to metainorphism. 
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Soutliem India now becomes readily intelligible. In the 
Bharwar area adjacent to the Charnockite area of Southern 
India, the Dharwar Series is represented almost solely by its 
igneous members; consequently, most of the rocks representing 
its intensely metamorphosed facies, in the Oharnockite Series, 
are also igneous. In the north-eastern portion of the Peninsula, 
the Dharwars consist of alternations of igneous and sedimentary 
strata ; their intensely metamorphosed representatives in that 
same part of the Peninsula, consist of alternations of igneous 
Charnockites and sedimentary' Khondalites. 

Reference may be made once more to the conclusions 
independently arrived at, both by Holland and by Smeeth, 
as to the secondarily enhanced acidity of those parts of the 
Kolar schists in which secondary pyroxene has been developed, 
accompanied, in many instances, by a granulitic structure. If 
the typical Charnockites are regarded as an extreme phase 
of metamorphism of the igneous members of the Dharwars, 
they may" largely correspond with regions affected to a 
considerable degree by the permeation of acid material. This 
would explain how, at least in some instances, the average of 
some great masses of Charnockite, like that constituting the 
Shevaro}" hills proper, is less basic than the average of the 
typical Dharwars. 

Turning our attention to the Khondalites, w^e may notice 
the Bezwada Gneiss in which the Khondalites have been 
extensively permeated by felspathic material apparently of 
foreign origin ; this may help us to understand how acid 
permeation, on a large scale, might also have affected the 
igneous members of the Dharwars, and contributed to their 
transformation into Charnockite. 

It is significant perhaps that the Coimbatore outcrop 
of Charnockites, the northern fringe of which appears to be 
sufficiently granitic -looking to have deserved the name of 
Sivasamudram Granite (Jaya Ram, 1907, Rec, Mys. GeoL 
Dept., Vol. VI, pt, 2, p. 45), occurs along the line of the largest 
known spread of apparently intrusive granite in Southern 
India. This is a belt of granitic rock with an average width of 
over twenty miles, which traverses the more gneissose forms of 
the Fundamental Gneiss from north to south across the whole 
of Mysore Territory In its southern portion it is knowm as 
the Closepet-Chanuapatna Granite (see Smeeth, Rec. Mys. 
Geol. Dept., Vol. Ill, pp 24, 25 ; Slater, id., VoL VIII, p. 62). 
Towards the northern limit of Mysore State it is known as the 
Molakalmuru Granite (Sampat lyrengar, 1907, Rec. My^s. Geol. 
Dept., Vol, VI, pt. 2, p. 58), and its strike veers to north-west 
into the Bellary district where the exact details of its continua- 
tion have not been recorded. It is described as massive, 
coarse-grained, sometimes porphyritic, usually grey, sometimes 
pink consisting of quartz, microcline, zoned plagioclase, 
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biotite, accessory zircon, apatite and magnetite. It will be 
noticed that this composition is exactly that of the average 
gneissose Fnndamehtal Gneiss from which it does not seem 
therefore to be separable as a truly distinct formation. It 
represents perhaps a zone amidst the general spread of biotite - 
gneiss of the Peninsula which, subsequently to its primitive 
consolidation, has become fused and active. It is considered 
hy Java Ram to be intrusive, at its southern extremity, into 
the Coimbatore Charnockites. 

If we accept the latter relationship, it is conceivable that, 
even where intrusion is not observed on the large scale, 
considerable impregnation of acidic material may have affected 
the Coimbatore Charnockites, and the same may, perhaps, 
prove true of other Charnockite areas. 

If any confirmation were found to the above outlined 
suggestion that the metamorphism which has originated the 
Charnockites is partly or largely a result of acidic impregnation, 
the ^‘intermediate’' forms of Charnockite would have to be 
regarded as somewhat of the nature of “ hybrid ” or rather 
“ syntectic ” rocks. 

On the supposition of the identity of the Dharwar and 
Charnockite series, the Charnockite outcrops of the Coim- 
batore and Shevaroy regions constitute somewhat of a link 
betw'een the almost totalh^ igneous facies of the Mysore 
Dharwars and the largely sedimentarA^ facies of the Archseans 
in Vizagapatam, Ganjam and Kalahandi. With respect to 
Vizagapatam in particular, Middlemiss makes the following 
remark: “The conjunction of iron-bearing beds with crystal- 
line marble (sometimes, as mentioned by Smith and Walker, 
containing scapolite and diopside) and with quartz -garnet - 
sillimanite rock (typical Khondalite of Walker) reminds me of 
the somew^hat similar association of rock types at Madukarai 
near Coimbatore, at Uttukuli and Viziamangalam, at Satya- 
mangalam, Coimbatore district.” (Gen. Rep. Geol. Surv. 
India, 1901-1902, p. 22). The Shevaroy group of hills according 
to King and Foote include alternations of Charnockites (the 
so-called “ syenitoid gneiss”) constituting a large proportion of 
the major hill-ranges, more or less felspathic quartzites, often 
with very distinct false-bedding, hornblende-schists, numerous 
and important beds of magnetic iron, constituting many of 
the minor hill-ranges and running across many of the major 
hill-ranges, also occasionally crystalline limestones (Mem. 
Geol. Surv. India, Vol. IV). 

Summarising the above, the association of Khondaiites with 
the Charnockites in the north-eastern part of the Peninsula 
points to a Dharwarian age of the Charnockites as clearly 
as the presence of the banded siliceo-ferruginous rocks both in 
the Dharwar series and Charnockite series of Southern India. 

The general conclusion is that the Charnockite Series and 
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Khondalite Series may represent an intensely metamorphosed 
facies of the Dharwars and of their equivalents. 

Dyke-Rocks APPARENTLY COKNECTBD^ WITH THE 
Charnockites and Dharwars. 

The distribution of the normal Dharwarian type and of 
the intensely metamorphosed Oharnockite-Khondalite type 
throughout vast areas over which they mutually exclude one 
another clearly suggests that we are in presence of a case of 
regional metamorphism. If the Charnockites represent a 
metamorphic facies of rocks that were originally basalts and 
dolerites, or andesites, it follows that, throughout the region 
affected by this type of metamorphism, any rocks of similar 
composition should be affected by4he same type of metarnor- 
phism whether they were originally bedded volcanics or else 
intrusive dykes, sills or laccolites. While there is reason to 
believe that a large proportion, perhaps the largest proportion 
of the Charnoc;kites, represents truly bedded rocks, the 
possibility nevertheless remains that some of them are 
intrusive. Consequently, the instances of intrusive dykes 
recorded by Holland in Coorg need not affect the interpretation 
proposed for the bulk of the large masses of Charnockite 
regarded as bedded eff'usives and not as intrusives. 

Apart from the fringe of the large Charnockite outcrops of 
Coimbatore and of Coorg, the edge of which penetrates into 
Mysore territory and is therefore represented on the Mysore 
geological map, this map also shows, in their neighbourhood, a 
number of dykes of basic Charnockite, norite, pyroxenite, 
etc ’h cutting across the Fundamental Gneiss, which might be 
regarded as fissure dykes connected with the eruptives of the 
neighbouring large outcrops. 

With reference to these Charnockite dykes it is interesting 
to notice that the map also shows a number of dykes described 
in the index as “ hornblendic, epidiorites, hornblende and 
pyroxene granulites ’’ These also traverse the Fundamental 
Gneiss and, in a few instances, are shown to penetrate minor 
outliers of the Dharwars. It would seem at first sight that 
these are fissure dykes connected with the Dharwar volcanics, 
just as the above-mentioued Gharnocldte dykes would be 
fissure-dykes connected with the main Charnockite masses, 
just as the innumerable dykes of the Great Peninsular Trap 
System are fissure dykes connected with the lava flows of the 
Bijawar and Kadapah. This view would appear to be 
strengthened by an examination of the distribution of the 
above-mentioned dykes as indicated on the geological map 
of Mysore. The dykes of the ‘‘hornblendic, epidiorite, horn- 
blende and pyroxene granulite ” group are represented chiefly 
in the neighbourhood of the Dharwar outcrops, those of the 
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'' basic Charnockites, norite, pyroxenite group, chiefly close to 
the massive outcrops of Charnockite. Just as in the case of the 
massive Dharwar and Charnockite outcrops, the two groups of 
dykes in their distribution are mutually exclusive : once the 
region of Charnockite dykes is definitely entered, there are no 
more dykes of the epidiorite-pyroxene-granulite class ; once the 
region of the latter class of dykes is definitely entered, there 
are no more dykes of Charnockite. 

It is worth remarking that, amongst the epidioifite and 
pyn’oxene-granulite group, there cannot be much difference 
between a pyroxene-gran ulite and a charnockite. The fact 
of such dykes having been classified together with the epidiorite 
dykes is an instance in which rocks bridging over the charac- 
teristics of epidiorite and charnockite have been united in 
actual practice. 

The appearance of the map, as above mentioned, conveys 
the impression that the dykes of the epidorite and pyroxene- 
granulite group, traversing the Fundamental Granitic Gneiss, 
are fissure erruptives connected with the effusive volcanics of 
the main Dharwar outcrops. The few instances in which 
small outliers of the Dharwars are themselves penetrated are 
intelligible as representing d,ykes cutting through a low horizon 
of the succession, and connected with flows belonging to a 
higher horizon. This explanation is not adopted on the Mysore 
map because the entire mass of the Fundamental Granitic 
Gneiss is regarded as newer than the Dharwars. Consequent!}’', 
It has been necessary to assign a post-Dharwar age to the 
epidiorite dykes. This explanation assumes that the original 
floor of deposition of the Dharwars is nowhere preserved. 
Such an assumption is difficult to understand. The Dharwars 
cannot have been deposited in mid-air. They must have 
rested on something, and that something cannot be anything 
else but the granitic layer which everywhere constitutes the 
solid floor beneath the surface of the globe, at least throughout 
the continents. The Dharwars and Charnockites in Mysore 
together scarcely occupy one quarter of the area occupied 
by the Fundamental Granitic Gneiss, and it is difficult to 
imagine how the original floor of the Dharwars could have been 
systematically stoped away or secondarily fused by a process 
that would have respected no other rocks than the Dharwars 
themselvCvS. 

Usually the Dharw^ar outcrops, in spite of the considerable 
disturbance that the rocks have been subjected to, clearly 
exhibit a synclinal structure. The strata now occupying these 
synclines represent a portion of the rocks that have been 
respected by denudation. Of the portion of these synclinal 
bands that have escaped denudation from above, the visible 
portion represents the considerable fraction that has escaped 
removal by corrosion from below. If so much of the Dharwars 
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has escaped corrosion, it is reasonable to suppose that at least 
as much of their original floor must also have been preserved. 

So far as we are able to form an opinion from the present 
state of the enquiry, the areas of Fundamental Gneiss traversed 
by the epidiorite dykes might represent therefore a portion of 
the floor of the Dharwars. They would represent, in every 
reasonable sense, a portion of the original crust of the globe. 
It is regarded by Daly as highly probable that portions of the 
original crust still exist in various parts of the globe though 
they cannot be identified from the stratigraphical data at 
present available. The epidiorite and pyroxene -granuMte 
group of dykes, if their Dharwar age be confirmed, would 
constitute a ready means of identifying such portions of the 
original crust in the case of the Indian peninsula.^ 

Conclusion . 

The actual conditions that promote the form of metamor- 
phism that has produced the Charnockites must, for the present, 
remain incompletely understood. The late Mr. Parsons from 
a careful study of these rocks in Ceylon had come to the 
conclusion that they have been entirely re -crystallised, while 
various circumstances, such as the manner in which they have 
preserved their bedding^ the growth of secondar}’^ pyroxene 
in epidiorite, as well as the typically granulitic structure, 
suggest that the re -crystallisation has largely taken place 
without complete fusion. * 

We are onl}^ on the threshhold of the study of these 
interesting rocks. Yet it has been thought that the publi- 
cation of the above suggestions regarding their possible 
relationship to the Dharwars may fulfil a useful purpose by 
indicating some of the lines along which it might he advisable 
to conduct further enquiry. 


1 This refers specially to those regions where, as is usually the rule in 
Peninsular India, the post- Dharwar rocks have not been much affected 
by earth-movements. In certain exceptional cases, as in some parts of 
Chota Nagpore and of South Kewa, the rooks of the Great Peninsular 
System have themselves been partly metamorphosed and have assumed 
the character of epidiorites, and it becomes then more difficult to distin- 
guish between rocks of Dharwar or of post-DIiarwar age. 



i8. Note on tlie occurrence of Dolium vftriegafMm 
Lamarck at Masfcat^ with considerations on its geo-- 
graphical distribution at the present day and in 
former geological times. 

By E. Vredenbtjbg. 

Puhlished with the permission of the Director, Geological Survey of India, 

The investigation of the Tertiarj^ molliiscan faunas of 
India has brought to light some interesting instances of 
species unknown in the living state in the Indian Seas, though 
surviving at the present day in the southern hemisphere. 
Amongst typical instances may be mentioned Olavatula scmrdos 
Reeve, at present living in South and West Africa, and 
Clavatula svmiata Born, living in South Africa, both of which 
have been observed in a fossil condition in the Upper Tertiarv 
of the Mekran region. 

The species forming the subject of the present note, 
Dolium variegatum Lamarck, had hitherto been regarded as 
special to the living fauna of Australia. Its fossil occurrence 
in the pliocene of Java was noted by Martin in 1899 (Sammi. 
des geol. Reichs-Museunis in Leiden, new series, Vol. I, p. 162*, 
PI. XXV, fig. 376), and it has also been observed in beds of the 
same age in the Mekran region. 

While studying recent shells in the Indian Museum for the 
sake^ of comparison with the fossils, two specimens of this 
species^ were noticed amongst the collections from Maskat. In 
their list of the molluscan fauna of the Arabian Sea (Proc 
ZooL Soc, Lo?ul, 1901, Vol. II, p. 385) Melvill and Standen 
have mentioned from Charbar, on the opposite coast of the 
Gulf of Oman, a shell identified as “ Dolium galea var. 
luteostomum^'' which perhaps corresponds with Dolium varie- 
gatuf/i. Neither the Mediterranean Dolium galea (Linn.) nor 
the Japanese Dolium luteostoma Kiister have been observed 
in any part of the Indian Ocean, while Dolium variegatum is 
not unlike the immature specimens of Dolium galea, Charbar is 
separated from Maskat by the deep portion of the Gulf of 
Oman, but the shallow-water organisms can easily travel along 
the coast round the head of the gulf, the total area of which is 
of moderate extent. 

Moreover, amongst some shells which I picked up on the 
beach of Clifton, a suburb of Karachi, in April 1900, and which 
I unpacked a few days ago, I have noticed another specimen of 
Dolium variegatum, the presence of which further adds to the 
probability of the. suggested identification of the Charbar 
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specimen, and further corroborates the accuracy of the habitat 
of the Maskat specimens, whose attribution to that locality 
cannot be referred to any error of labelling.^ 

There is no doubt, therefore, that Dolium variegatum does 
really live in the northern part of the Arabian Sea. 

The specimens of Dolium variegatum both from Maskat 
and from Karachi are in every way similar to those from 
Australia. 

We ma.y take it as an established fact that, at the present 
day, the species does not exist along the coasts of peninsular 
India or in the .Malay Archipelago, as these regions have been 
sufficiently explored to dispose of the likelihood of such a 
conspicuous shell being overlooked. We have here, therefore, 
a remarkable instance of a species with a totally discontinuous 
distribution at the present day, while we possess direct 
evidence that this distribution has been less discontinuous 
in former geological times. In works dealing with the distri- 
bution of plants or animals in former geological times, few 
terms are more frequently met with than the word migra- 
tion.’’ Yet it is doubtful whether aii}^ single instance can be 
adduced in which it has definitely been proved that an 
appreciable |)eriod of geological time has elapsed between the 
appearance of a particular species in one particular locality and 
its extension to a second more or less distant one. It is, 
indeed, owing to the apparently simultaneous appearance 
of species over enormous areas that palaeontology has acquired 
its priceless value in stratigraphical researches. Unless we 
admit the simultaneous creation of a species at different 
centres, it is evident that some time must have elapsed 
between its first appearance at one spot and its expansion 
to others. Nevertheless, judging from available data, the 
time has generally been too short to be measured in terms 
of geological sequence. It would seem as though the s].)read of 
a species, in former geological times, is comparable to what 
has been so frequently observed in the past century, when 
various organisms, ranging from protozoa to the most highly 
organised plants or animals, when introduced accidentally or 
intentionally into some new region, have, in an incredibl}' 
short time, overrun areas amounting in extent sometimes to 
Avhole continents, the invasion often assuming the character of 
a veritable pest.^’ 

Geology, in some instances, may supply hints as to the 
origin of certain great natural groups in a particular region ; 
but not as regards species. A formerly favourite notion 
implying the idea of migration on a large scale was that of 
'' colonies,” that is of groups of species especially characteristic 


J The name ** Maskat*’ is written in ink*' on the specimens, not on 
detached labels. 
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of a certain geological horizon in a particular region, replaced 
by another fauna, and reappearing as the result of a supposed 
immigration from some other area where it had in the 
meantime survived. The more characteristic of those in- 
stances have now been shown to rest upon misinterpretations of 
the stratigraphy, the '•'colony” being truly synchronous with 
the main occurrence of the fauna. In less typical instances, 
the facts observed, usually in areas situated at some distance 
from one another, belong to the class of '''equivalence” or 
"homotaxis,” in which the fauna is connected with certain 
physical conditions, characterizing a particular facies, and may 
therefore reappear with approximately the same assemblage of 
species amongst occurrences that a.re not strictly sj/nchronous, 
provided the geological interval is not too great. 

The vast majority of instances of supposed migration 
in former geological times result from appearances due to 
deficiencies of geological knowledge. For instance, the investi- 
gations at present being conducted on the Tertiary molliiscan 
faunas of India have disposed of the once prevailing idea that 
the recent fauna of the Indian Ocean represents the migration 
in an easterly direction of the Tertiary fauna of Europe. 

Any observations bearing on these questions, however 
isolated, provided they be precise, are of the greatest interest. 
In the present case, the existence of Dolium variegatmn as a 
living shell at Maskat and Karachi afiords a possible clue to 
the observed instances in which species, at present restricted 
to the southern hemisphere, are found in a fossil state in the 
Tertiary beds of India. 

In the case of Dolium variegatum, our knowledge of the 
Tertiary fauna of Australia is still too fragmentary to verify 
w^hether it already existed in that region in Tertiary times; 
but its occurrence in a fossil condition in Java south of the 
equator, strongly favours the notion that it already extended 
to the Australian region ■ while its occurrence, in the Mekran, 
in beds of the same age as those yielding the same fossil 
in Java, practically establishes as a necessary consequence 
that, at the same period, it also ranged across the intervening 
area We may admit therefore that it is practically certain 
that in Tertiary times Dolium variegatum ranged from the 
Arabian Sea to the Sea of Java, and as highly probable that it 
extended still further to the south-east along the Pacific coasts 
of Australia. It survives at the present day in Australia and 
in the Gulf of Oman and along the Mekran coast, and has 
disappeared from all the intervening regions. But for the 
discovery of its fossil occurrences, its distribution might easily 
be interpreted as indicating that it originated at some point 
half-way between Australia and the Arabian Sea, and had 
" migrated ” thence in o|>posita directions towards the south- 
east and north-west. The facts of its geological history now 
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demonstrate that its present occurrences are the shrunken 
remnants of a once much wider range, and do not supply the 
slightest indication as to whether its original home was 
situated in Australia or in Arabia, or in some totally different 
region. 

The other instances of southern species occurring as 
fossils in the Tertiary of India,, lack the confirmation which 
the local survival of the species affords in the case of DoUum 
variegatmn. Nevertheless, keeping this instance in mind, they 
do not at ail imply the necessity of any migration from India 
to the southern seas, but may merely indicate the dwindling, 
in recent times, of a once much wider area of distribution. 

Ail these instances may be taken as examples of a law 
which is probably of very wide application in the history of 
many species, to the effect that the shrinking of the area of 
distribution of a species previous to its final extinction is a 
much slower process than its expansion subsequent to its 
original creation. 




ig. Tlie Spelling of Babar^s Name, 
By MaulavI "Abbtj’l WalI. 


What is the correct spelling or rather pronunciation of 
Emperor Babar’s name has not, I am afraid, been finally 
decided. Mr. Francis Stuart Poole in a note to the Introduction 
to his ‘'Coins of the Shahs of Persia” (1887), p. xx\^, writes 
that according to Dr. Rieu the right pronunciation, as shown 
b}^ a couplet of the prince’s own composition, is Babur. Mr. H. 
Beveridge, writing in the Asiatic Quarterly Review (January 
aM April, 1906), pp. 79-93, in an article entitled “ The Emperor 
Babar in the Habibu’s-Siyar,” notes the remark of Mr. Poole, 
which he corroborates by a distich from Khawand ximir’s 
Habibu’s-Siyar, where Babur seems to him to rhyme withtahur. 
In his Introduction to Divan-i-Babur Padishah, published as 
an extra-number of the Journal and Proceedings of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal (New Series), Vol. VI, 1910, Dr. E. D. Ross 
alludes to the above two remarks ; quotes a line from Ba bar’s 
X3oem, previoLisl^y published by Ilminski from Prof. Berezine’s 
MS., for which Dr. Ross is indebted to Mr. Beveridge ; and pub- 
lishes, moreover, the little Mathnavi of eight distichs from the 
Hablbu’s-Siyar, page 291, Vol. Ill of the Bombay Lithograph, 
including the distich noted hj Mr. Beveridge. But what Mr. 
Beveridge read as tahur (in the last distich of the poem), Dr. 

Ross reads the same as partav-i-dur to rhyme it 

with BEbur. I looked into the text of the Bombay Litho- 
graphic edition of the History and found that the word was 

neither as Mr. Beveridge read it, nor partav-i-dur, as Dr. 

' ■ 

Ross made it out ; but a third word, viz. tahauur ), which, 

however, correctly rhymes with Babur. The last distich as Dr, 
Ross has published it reads : — 

^ » ■' ' 

for injC— I/O 3^"® 

So, however defective might be the premise, based on in- 
correct reading of the word that would rhyme with Babur, it is 
noteworthy that the conclusion arrived at is borne out by the 
accurate decipherment of the verse. There is another little 
misprint in the sixth distich. For ^ 

should be read ^ )& 
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There can be little doubt that according to the aforesaid 
couplet, the pronunciation of Babar’s name is Babur, i,e, with 
a zamma on the second h. I have consulted a large number of 
Persian and Arabic Lexicons, but only a modern Dictionary, 
the Ghij^athul-Liighat, notes the word and spells it with a 

zamma on the second h ( ) ; but another still 

more modern Dictionary, the Earhang-i-Anand Raj, which has 
no doubt consulted Ghiyath, puts a fatah on the second 5 

( ) and reads the w'ord as Ba6ctr. Is the word 

Turki or Persian ? The two Turki Dictionaries I have consulted 

do not note the word. The w’ord Babr ) is noted by all the 

Dictionaries — Arabic , Persian . and Turki, In a I earned Qasidg^ 
’which Maulana Qambari of Nishapur, wdio, according to 
Daulat Shah’s Memoirs of Poets (written in 892 H.), lived in the 
latter days of his life at Mashhad and Herat, wrote in praise of 
Sultan Abu’l-Qasim Babar (853-861 H.), and which has been 
quoted by Daulat Shah (Prof. E. G. Browne’s Edition, 1901), the 
word is WTitten as Babar, the last syllable of which (bar) rhym- 
ing with tar, zar, etc. The following are the opening lines of 
the Q.asicla : — 

■' '* ■ . ^ . 

^ ^ W.SSX— ./O ■ , 

■*** ' 

ol— SSS-jb ^ Oljl— ★■V 

O^Jf I*— jL pfO*^} 

oif ii— ».( 0.^ 

j>y ^ 

3! jji 

J? S«X--*w.i^ wT 

Oof ji (iHl wf 
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<3>if 


Jji 


It will tliiis be seen that while Maulana Ghiyathu'd-Din 
ibn-i-Huiiiamii’d-Din al-Husaini, otherwise known as Kliawand 
Amir, the author of the Habibu’s-Siyar fi Akhbar-i-Afradil- 
Bashar, spells the name of Emperor Zahirii’d-Din Babar, at 
least in the distich quoted, as Babur, another contemporary 
poet, Maulana Qambari of Nishapur, addresses his patron 
Sulj^an Abul Qasim Babar as Babar. I am therefore of opinion 
that the name need not be altered to Babur, as Mrs. Beveridge 
is doing, throughout her translation of Babar’ s Turkish Memoirs. 
The name can be spelt and pronounced either Babar or Babur. 



21. Note on the taxonomic position of the Genus 

ceras. Benson and of JLlthoHs japoniea, Preston 
(Molltisca Puimonata), 

ByN. Annanbalei, D.Sc., F.A.S.B., Director^ Zoological Surveij 
of India ; and B. Prashad, D.Sc., Superintendent of Fish- 
eries, Bengal. 

[With Plate XIL] 


Camptoceras^ Benson. 

The genus Gamptoceras was described in 1843 by Benson,^ 
who in 1855^ gave a more detailed description of "(7. terehra, 
the only species known to him. In 1871 Blanford ^ described 
two other species, C. austeni and C. lineatum. He expressed a 
doubt, however, whether the latter was congeneric with G. 
terehra dhiidi G .amsleni. No further precise information about 
the genus was available until a fourth species was recently dis- 
covered in Japan by the well-known Japanese conchologist Mr. 
Y. Hirase and Mr. S. Kira. This species has been referred to in 
literature both by Preston,^ who states that it vdll shortly be 
described by Mr. Bryant Walker of Detroit, and by Annandale.® 
Although Benson described the external characters of the 
animal as well as the shell, there has been much dispute as to 
the systematic position of the genus— a dispute that extends 
not only to the family but even to the sub-order in which it 
should be placed. Benson assigned it to the Limnaeidae (or 
as he said, to the sub-famllj^^ L 3 minacinae of the family 
Helicidae) and placed it between Ancylus and Limnaea, while 
Nevill® was of the opinion that it was allied to Succinea; 
Ohenu " and Fischer ^ thought it to be allied to Physa^ while 
Gude,*^ agreeing with Nevill, places it in the famiW Succineidae. 

The shell-characters are so remarkable that they provide 
little guidance as to the systematic position of the genus. 

I Galciitta, Journ. Nat. Hist, ill, p. 

- Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. Ser, 2, xv, p. 10 (1855). 

Jowrn, A. xi, p. 40; pi. 2 (1871). 

Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. Ser. H, xvii, p. 160 (1916). 

5 Mfmi. A.V. Soc. Bengal, vi, p. 56 (1916). 

^ H and- List Molhmm 'i, p. {IBIB). 

^ Man. Conchf/l. i. p ^81/%. 3554 (1859). 

5 Man. Conchyl.p. 511 (1883). 

Faun. Brit. Ind. Molhisca, ii,p. 460 (1914). 

God win- Austen has assigned to the same gaiius (Quart. Jour yz. 
Geol. Soc. London , xxxviii.p. 220, pi, 5, figs. 1-7, 1882) certain fossils from 
the Eocene of England and Henry Woodward agrees with him. Gude (loc. 
0415. ), however, is inclined to regard the case as one of convergence, and the 
fossils are imperfectly preserved. 
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All that can be said is that the shell is perhaps more like that 
of certain abnormal forms of Planorbis ’ than any other. It is 
thin and transiucent, of a pale brownish or yellowish colour, 
coiled sinistrall3^ extremely elongate and narrow, especially in 
C. terehra, C. atisteni and the Japanese form; the whorls are 
few in number and the suture so deep and broad, especially 
between the last and the penultimate whorls, that the whole 
shell has a solute appearance. The aperture is elongate and 
narrow and is surrounded in all the species by a peculiar 
almost membranous rim. Eenson describes the soft parts as 
follow's : — ‘^'Animal, Tenfcacuiis duobus filiformibus, obtusis, 
ociilis majoris inter tentacula sitis, proboscideque mediocri 
munitum ; pallio labia testae haud transeunte ; pede brevi, longi- 
tudinem aperturae vix superante.” 

Living specimens of the Japanese species^ agree in every 
respect with this description. Unfortunately specimens brought 
in spirit to India met with an accident and dried up complete- 
ly before an examination could be made. With the aid of dilute 
gl^ycerine, however, we have been able to soften a specimen 
sufficiently for us to see the external characters quite clearly. 
The edge of the mantle is thickened and highly vascular, 
but there is no external branchial fold on the ventral surface. 
The tentacles are elongate, tapering and filiform ; they have 
the eyes situated at their base internally. The outline of the 
foot is closel.y similar to that of the aperture of the shell. The 
snout is broad and rounded, and apparently does not project 
beyond the anterior margin of the foot. 

We have extracted the radula from a Japanese specimen. 
It resembles that of Ancylits in general structure, but has also 
certain resemblances to that of some species of Succinea. 

a^. 

Fig. I.^ — Radular teeth of Japanese species of Camptoceras. a =: cen- 
tral tooth, b ==: lateral teeth, c = marginal teeth. 

Transversel^y the rows of teeth are feebly angulate. The 
centra! tooth, though relatively large, is well differentiated from 


J See Simroth MoUnsca” in Bronn’s Thier-Eeichs, III,pt. 3, p. 121 , 
iig. g(l909). 

‘*2 Wo have refrained from discussing the sheiheharacters of this 
species in view of what has been said above. We may note, however, 
that inmost points they are almost exactly intermediate between O. 
ierebra and O. ausieni. We think that there can be no doubt as to the 
generic identity of these three forms. 
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tlie others, while the lateral teeth gradually change into mar- 
ginals from within outwards. There are about eight rows that 
can be called lateral and six that are definitely marginal. All 
the teeth are extremely minute ; in general form they may be 
described as being intermediate between those of Planorhis and 
those of Ancylus. Their cusps are stout and their denticula- 
tions rounded (except in the marginals) and not at ail strongly 
differentiated. The cusp of the central tooth has three short 
denticiilations, of which the middle one is broader and more 
prominent than either of the lateral projections; the whole 
structure is asymmetrical and there is a shallow sloping super- 
ficial groove separating the right denticulation from the cen- 
tral one. The cusps of the lateral teeth are very similar, except 
that the innermost denticulation is the largest. This becomes 
more accentuated as the marginal region of the radula is ap- 
proached. The innermost denticulation is occasionally divided. 
The cusps of the marginals are almost pectinate and form a 
sloping ridge in which the innermost part is the most promi- 
nent. 

We can find no trace of a horny jaw. 

Habits . — So far as habits are concerned the Japanese form 
is identical with Benson’s. He and his friend Dr. Bacon found 
the original specimens crawding slowly on weeds in a deep pool 
in the bed of the river Ram Gunga at Moradabad in Rohil- 
khand. Some Japanese specimens were kept alive for several 
weeks in a bowl of water and aquatic weeds [Hydrilla and Val- 
lisni&ria). They fed on the weeds and showed no inclination 
wdiatsoever to leave the water. The specimens described by 
Bianford on the other hand were found by Col. Godwin- Austen 
completely dry, among vegetation at the edge of a desiccated 
marsh in Eastern Bengal. It has been noticed by both Gude 
and ourselves that some of these specimens, after 47 years, still 
retain a well developed epiphragm or false operculum. We 
have, however, failed to extract the animal from a shell in this 
condition. The curious almost membranous rim of the aper- 
ture of all species — particularly broad in the Japanese form- 
gives a firm lodgement to the epiphragm and is, w^e believe, a 
special adaptation correlated with its secretion. We think it 
probable, therefore, that all the species are normally aquatic 
but have the power of remaining in a torpid condition protected 
by an epiphragm, when the pools in which they live dry up in 
seasons : of drought. 

Taking all these facts into consideration, we are of the 
opinion that the genus though allied to some ex- 

tent to Planorhis, should be assigned to the family Ancylidae 
of the suborder Basommatophora as defined by Pelseneer ^ 




.!! 


; ^1 


I ' 



! Lankesfer^'s Treatise on Zoology y Mollusca ^ p. 185 (1906). 
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and not to tlie Elasmognatha of the sub-order Stylommatophora 
in which is included the family Succineidae. 

The geographical distribution of the genus is at present 
apparently discontinuous, but as Benson pointed out in his origi- 
nal description, the animal is hard to disco ver^ and extremely 
local. This is the case in Japan as well as in Rohilkhand and 
Bengal. We can claim considerable experience of the aquatic 
fauna at any rate of the latter part of India, but have never 
come across a specimen. Mr, Hirase informs us that the Japan- 
ese species is only known to him from Kogomura in the Osaka 
district, and a very careful search for specimens made by one 
of iis in apparently suitable spots in the country round Lake 
Biwa, which is situated in an adjacent district, was unsuccess- 
ful. If Godwin-Austen’s identification of the Eocene species is 
correct, the genus must have had at one time a verv wide range 
in the Palaearctic region. 

We publish this note, with figures of three allied species, 
in the hope of attracting attention to a very remarkable genus 
of molluscs, which has lain peiJu for nearly half a century. 


Preston ^ has recently described from Lake Biwa in Japan 
a peculiar shell which he has called Lithotis jafonica. It is diffi- 
cult to see what reason he can have had for placing it in this 
genus, to which it bears no real resemblance. We have exam- 
ined the type-specimen and two others and have extracted the 
dried animal from the former. In mo.st respects, so far as it is 
possible to express an opinion on the basis of such material, 
the soft parts bear a very close resemblance to those of Lini- 
naea, except that the tentacles are elongate and cylindrical or 
subcylindrical. In the vStructure of the jaw and radula the 
species is identical with those of that genus. The shell differs 
from that of the short- spired species of Lhnnaea only in having 
the spire distinctly lateral in position, in its neritiform shape 
and in the peculiar position and structure of the columellar 
fold. In these features it bears a very close resemblance to 
the shell of L, brevispBa. von Martens from a lake in Sumatra. 
We believe that the differences from the normal type of 
Limnaea are sufficiently great to justify generic separation and 
propose for the genus thus formed the name Oniia, derived 
from that of the Japanese province in which the type-species 

was found. ^ . 

Omta, gen. nov. 

A genus of the family Limnaeidae consisting of species in 
which the shell is dextral, smalls thin and neritiform. The 

^ Ann. Mag. Nat. Rist. ^Qt. 8, xvii, p. 160 (1916). 

2 Suss-und Brackwass. Moll.’* in Weber’s Zool. Ergeben NeiderL 
Ost-lnd. iv, p. 2, pi. 1, figs, 1 and 2, xli, figs, 1 and 3 (1897). 
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spire is short, flattened and lateral in position, the body -whorl 
large, ovoid, convex above and flattened on the ventral sur- 
face. The aperture, though little expanded, is relative^/ of 
great size, oval, with its main axis practically at right angles 
to that of the spire. The columellar fold is broad, flattened 
and turned slightly inwards, running obliquelj^- across the pos- 
terior margin of the aperture and almost forming a septum in 
the posterior part of the shell. 

The soft parts apparently resemble those of Limnaea, ex- 
cept that the tentacles are long and cylindrical or subcylindri- 
cai ; the mantle is incapable of being expanded over the shell 
and is not thickened or highly vascular at its lower margin. 

The upper jaw and radula exactly resemble those of Lmi- 
naea. 



Fig. 2. — Radular teeth of Omia japonica (Preston), a = central 
tooth, b = lateral teeth, c = marginal teeth. 


Type-speoies, LithoUs japonica, Preston, from Lake Biwa 
in JaiDaii. 

Known geographical range. Main island of Japan ; Sumatra. 

von Martens (loc, ctit.) compares the Sumatran species 
(his Limnae^a hrevispira), which we believe to be closely related 
to the Japanese one, with certain short-spired lacustrine Euro- 
pean species of Limnaea, but it differs from all of rthosein the 
orientation of its spire. In some respects the shell resembles 
that of the Californian genus Pompholyx, Lea ; but we have no 
evidence that it is hyperstrophic as in that species, or that the 
animal is sinistraL 

We figure some of the radular teeth and also the upper 
jaw of the type-specimen of the type-species. The jaw is very 
feebly developed and its side-pieces are imperfectly comified. 
The teeth are very like those of the Sumatran species but differ 
slighti.y in outline. There are about seven rows of laterals 
and nine of marginals. Our figures of the teeth and jaw may 
be compared with those otvon Martens (op. aL, pi. xii, figs. 
1, 3). x4.s Preston's figures ( op. ix, figs. 6/6«) are not 

quite correct, v/e have had fresh drawings made from the ty])e- 
shell. 

Like Camptoceras, has apparently a discontinuous 

distribution. Not only is the animal extremely inconspicuous, 
however, but it is particularly liable to be overlooked on 
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account of its habits, for it insinuates itself into cavities on the 
lower surface of stones. 


EXPLANATION OF PLATE XIL 
Camptoceras terehra, Benson. 

Pigs. 1, la . — Shell of paratype from Moradabacl. Rohilkhancb 
U»P.; X 10. ‘ 

Camptoceras, sp. nov. 

j, 2j 2a. — Shell from Kogamura, Osaka district, Japan ; x 10. 

Camptoceras austeni, Eianford. 

5 , 3, 3a. — Shell of paratype from the Dacca district, Bengal ; 

xlO. 

Omia japonica (Bvefiton). 

,, 4, 4a. — Shell of type-specimen from Lake Biwa, Japan ; 

X 11 . 

5 , 5. — Jaw of same individual (highly magnified). 





22* The Poet ShaiKi Mttfakhtoar-al-din Asari of 
Isfarayin. 

By Lt.-Colonel T. W. Haig, C.M.G. 

Tke luminary of Ms auspices shed its light on the lords 
of spirituality. 

“ He was the noble falcon of the zenith, of perception, 
winged with high resolve.” 

For the life of Shaikh Azarl we have more than one 
authority, the best and most ample being his life by Baulat 
Shah in the Tazhirat-al'Shu^ara, which has been edited by 
Professor Browne. Pirishta, however, in Ms history of the 
Bahmanids Df the Dakan, gives many details of Azarl’s life 
which are not mentioned by Daiilab Shah, and both he and 
‘All bin 'Aziz Allah Tabataba'i of Samnan, in the BurhanA- 
31a'asir, the first part of which has been translated by Major 
■J. S. King, give accounts of Azari which differ from that of 
Daulab Shah by representing the poet not as the contented 
darvish withdrawing himself from mundane affairs, but as a 
courtier accepting large gifts and writing for gain like any 
other court poet. 

Isfarayin was a small town situated in longitude 57°18'B. 
and latitude 37°6' N. on a plateau known as the Plain of 
Isfarayin. It is still marked in most large maps, but I am 
informed that the town itself, though it still gives its name 
to the district, has almost, if not entirely, disappeared^ Un- 
fortunately I have not been able to visit the place. Azari ’s 
father, Khyaja 'Ali Malik, was one of the Sarbaddrs of Baihaq, 
originally a band of rebels who, under the leadership of "Ab i- 
aZ-Razzaq of Bashtin, in Khurasan, who had at one time been 
in the service of the Il-Khan, Abu Sahd, rose in a.h. 737 
(a.d. 1337) against a local governor of Khurasan and obtained 
possession of the districts of Sabzavar and Isfarayin, over 
which the Sarbadarids, the descendants of 'Abd-a^Razzaq, 
reigned until a.d. 1381, with their capital at Sabzavar.^ 
Khyaja ‘All Malik was governor of Isfarayin under the later 
Sarbadarids and Shaikh Agari was born there in a.h. 784: (a.d. 
1382), one year after the overthrow of the dynasty by Taimur. 
As a young man he devoted himself to poetry, and especially 
to its most lucrative form, the writing of odes in praise of 
kings and rulers, with the object of obtaining preferment, 
Daulat Shah quotes the opening couplet of an ode which he 
wrote in praise of Shah Rukh Sultan? TaimuPs third son, then 


* See The Mohammadan Dynasties thy Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole, p. 251. 
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reigning in Khurasan, which aroused the jealousy and envy of 
the poet miyaja 'Abd-a^Qadir ‘Udi, who subjected the young 
Azari to ajsevere examination in the poems of lOivaja Salman 
in which Azari acquitted himself so well that he earned the 
commendation of Shah Eukh, who promised him the reversion 
of the post of Malik-aZ-Shu'ara, or poet laureate. At this 
time, however, an access of religious zeal impelled him to 
abandon the quest for power and wealth and to devote himself 
to a life of poverty and pilgrimage. The following verse des- 
cribes the change which came over him : — 

Hp* was wearing himself out in seeking to govern his 
fellowmen 

'' When the Lord of Truth conferred on him, of His bounty, 
the kingdom of poverty.” 

He attached himself as a disciple to the famous Siaikh 
Muhlyy-a^-dln Tusl-al-Ghazzali, under whom he studied the 
{xJmdtth (the traditions of Islam); and with whom he set out on 
the pilgrimage to Makkah. but his spiritual guide died at Alep- 
po and he next attached himself to Sa^/yid Nihnat-Allah, from 
whom he received, after a course of study, the mantle of a 
religious teacher, and on leaving whom he set out on hi« tra- 
vels, seeking everywhere the society of w^ell-knowm professors 
of his faith. He twice performed on foot the pilgrimage to 
Makkah and there wrote a book on the ceremonies and sacri- 
lices prescribed for the pilgrimage and the history of the Ka'baJi. 
From Makkah he travelled to India, where, according to Dau- 
lat Shah, he remained for some time. From Firihta we learn 
that he arrived in the Dakan when Ahmad Shah Vali, the 
ninth king of the Eahmani dynasty, who is described by Daii- 
lat Shah as ' one of the kings of Gulbarga,” was completing 
his new capital, Bid ar, that is to say in a.h. 833 (a.b. 1429-30) 
wdieii Azar! Avas fort^'-iiine years of age. It was here that 
Azari sullered a relapse into the worldly ways of his youth, 
for we find him writing encomiastic verses at least as fulsome 
as those of any ordinary court poet. His first patron, was 
"Aln-a^dlu Ahmad, the eldest son and heir-apparent of Ahmad 
iSJiah. w ho introduced him at his father’s court, where lie re- 
ceived rewards for the odes which he composed in praise of the 
king and of his new'' capital. B,y Ahmad’s command lie com- 
posed in the metre and in limitation of Firdausi’s 

epic, the t^iaJmdmay an historical poem which he named Bah- 
man-nmna, or the epic 4 of Bahman, from 'Ala al-din Hasan, 
Bahman Shah,^ the founder of the dynasty, and Bahman, son 


i UsTiaily, but incorrectly styled by European following 

Firishta, ‘ Ala-aZ-dm Hasan Kangu BahmanL His designation, which 
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of Isfandiyar, from whom the king claimed descent. I .have 
never seen or heard of a copy of this poem, and it is not men- 
tioned 637- Daulat Shah, but Firi^ta often quotes passages 
from it. Copies of it were probablx’^ alwa3'S rare for it is not 
mentioned hj 'All bin 'Aziz Allah, and its loss is unfortunate, 
for though Persian epics are usualh" so bombastic and h3^per- 
bolical that the3^ cannot be accepted as trustworthy historical 
records they are useful for determining the dates of events, for 
the exigencies of metre limit the vagaries of copyists, and 
even when a poetical text has been corrupted it is sometimes 
possible to reconstruct it b3" means of the metre 

Azari, when he had completed the poem b,y bringing his 
account down to the reign of Ahmad Shah, sought leave to 
return to his home, but the king pressed him to remain, 
sa3dng that his companionship consoled him for the loss of the 
saint Muhammad Glsu Daraz, who had lately died and whose 
death he had felt deeply. According to Firi^ta Azari agreed 
fco remain and sent for his famil.y. Ainiiad ^%ah now com- 
pleted his new' palace at Bidar and Azari wrote on it two 
couplets 'srhich were so much admired that they w'ere written 
by Mulla Sharaf-a^din of Mazandaran, a disciple of the saint 
Shah Ni'mat illlah of Mahan and a noted calligraphist at the 
(■oiirt of Ahmad Shah, in the jali script, and cut on a large 
block of stone w'hich W'as built in above the gateway/ of the 
palace. The^* are in the usual strain of Persian encomiastic 
poetry : — 

.f 

vj:.. — Jc^s j Js — ((i'.j.a#. 

''How great this loftj^ palace and how vast! 

" The sk3’ seems but its lowest portico. 

" But this comparison lacks reverence 
'^For the world’s king, Ahmad Bahman, dw^elleth here.” 
Azari wvas homesick and his object in writing the verses 
was to gain leave to return to his home rather than a reward. 
The stone was placed above the gatew'^ay without the king’s 
knowledge, and when he saw it he asked who bad w^ritten the 
verses. His son, ' Ala-al-dln Ahmad, told him that Azari was 
the author and informed him of the object with, which they 
had been written, adding that the poet was further pr^iared, 


has been ascertained from a contemporary inscription, from legends on 
coins, and from historians other than Firishta, is here correctly given. 
See J.A.S.B., Ixxiii, Part I, extra number, 1904 ; and Imperial Gazetteer of 
Judia^ ii, 385. 
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in return for the favour which he expected, to transfer to the 
king the merit of one of his two pilgrimages to Makkah. _The 
pious Ahmad, unable to decline such an offer, sent for Azarl 
and caused a large sum of money to be brought before him as 
a gift for the poet. There are discrepancies regarding the 
amount of the gift, Dauiat Shah says that it was 50,000 
dirhams, which sum is called, in their language, a lak'' This 
is a mistake, for a lakh is 1,00,000. ‘Ali bin ''Aziz Allah gives 
the sum as 7,00,000 Bakani equivalent to about 1.000 

himans, but Firishta is more explicit and is probably correct in 
describing the gift as “ 40,000 white tangas, each weighing a 
tola of silver/^ that is to say 40,000 rupees. There is also a 
discrepancy regarding the manner in which the gift was re- 
ceived. Baulat Shah says that Ahmad Shah’s courtiers told 
Azari that he was expected to prostrate himself before the king, 
in gratitude for his bounty, and that the Shaikh indignantly 
refused to prostrate himself before any creature and rejected 
the gift, leaving us to infer that he departed empty-handed; 
but Firi,^ta says nothing about the proposed prostration and 
indicates that the gift was gratefully accepted, for Azari re- 
plied in Arabic bliaxj il{ blkn SI, Only your beasts of 

burden could carry away your gifts,” whereupon the king- 
laughed and ordered that another 20,000 rupees for the ex- 
penses of the journey and five Hindu slaves should be given to 
him. Dauiat Shah’s story of the suggested prostration is 
improbable, for it does not appear that any Muhammadan 
ruler in India before the reign of Akbar insisted on this cere- 
mony, and it is very unlikely that the pious Ahmad Shah, 
who was distinguished by the respect which he paid to 
should have countenanced the suggestion that the 
holy man should prostrate himself before him. Firishta, with 
whom •'All bin ‘Aziz Allah agrees, is a better authority than 
Baulat Shah for w'hat occurred at the Court of Bidar. xlzarl 
was grateful for the gift, for his services to Ahmad and his 
successors did not end with his departure from JBidar, but he 
was 'weary of India and recorded his satisfaction in leaving it 
in an uncomplimentary couplet 

“ Farewell to JaipaFs carcase, farewell to Hindustan, 

I would not give a barleycorn for the pride of Jauiia 
Shan.” 

Aipal was, of course, the opponent of Mahmud of Chazni 
and Jaiina, or rather Jauna, Khan was the title borne before 
his accession by Muhammad bin Tu^laq, the first Muham- 
madan conqueror, who completely subdued the southern Dakan 
and the peninsula of India. Szari’s spelling of the title is 
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necessitated both, by the metre and by the pun which he de- 
sires to perpetrate. 

Ahmad Shah's liberality placed Shaikh Azari beyond the 
reach of want, and according to Daulat Shah he lived a re- 
tired life after his return to Isfarayin, absorbed in stud}’' and 
in religious meditation, and refraining from visiting the great 
and wealthy, many of whom, however, as well as theologians 
and divines, visited him. Daulat Shah particularly mentions'- 
Sultan Muhammad ^ the Taimurid as having visited Azari 
when he was on his way from Herat to ' Iraq and as having- 
profited much by the advice and instruction which he received. 
He offered the Shaikh a bag of gold, w^hich was, not accepted. 

Pirishta tells us that Azari, w^hen bidding farewell to- 
Ahmad Shah, promised to continue his epic, the Bahman-ndma^. 
and fulfilled his promise, sending every year to Bidar the ad- 
ditions made 'by him during the year to the poem, for w^Mch 
the materials must have been sent to him from India. The 
Bahman-ndma was continued in this manner, by its original 
author, until the reign of Humayun Shah, the eleventh king of 
the Bahmani dynasty, who died in a.h. 865 (a.d, 1461), and 
•was then continued by Mulla Naziri and Mulla Samit and 
afterwards by various other poets, some of whom dishonestly 
claimed the whole as their w^ork, until the Bahmani dynasty 
came to an end -with the puppet Kahm Allah Shah in a.d. 1526., 

Shaikh Azar! died, at the age of eighty-two, in a.h. 866 
(a.d. 1461-62), and was buried in Isfarayin. Khvaja Ahmad, 
Mmtaufl, composed the following epitaph for him : — 



^UA<axj 

% aiU 


yljS O— ^5i— 



-—31 AiSh. ^ 

cu — ^ 



do— iiix5 


‘' Alas for our Azari ! ^aiMk ^ day, 

‘‘ The lamp of whose life is extinguished and cold : 

"'The lamp of whose life was illumed with a ray 
“ From the lamp of his heart, in which shone divine truth. 

E'en Khusrav ne’er sang more divinely than he 
/“ And in “Khusrav the.date of his death we may see." 

' The reference is, of course, to the poet Amir ghusrav of 
Dihli and the chronogram gives the date 600 + 60 + 200 6 = 

866. In the first hemistich we should, I think, read for 
^ ' - 


1 Sultan Muhammad was the. son of BSisUBqtir, ; the third ^ son of 
^iSh Rukhs the third son of Taimur. He established himself in Fars 
in A.H. 850 .(a.d. 1446-47) and was slain by his brother, Babur Bahadur, 
at Ohinaran, about 37 miles north-west of Mashhad, on 2i-l-Hijjah 14, 
A.H. 856 (Jan. 7, 1452). 
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mulat Shah savs that Azari, after his return from India 
= = ,at o- the prayer-mat of devotion in Isfa- 

3:£yln" so that he left India in a.h. 836 (a.d. 1432 3..)- 




23 * The Sources of the Akbarnama. 
By H. Beveridge. 


There is one point in Akbar’s many activities for which; I 
think, he has not received sufficient credit from his biographers. 
This is his zeal for historical research as shown bj^ the encour- 
agement and help Avhich he gave to Ahnl FazI in the composi- 
tion of the Akbarnama. Not only did he order his Commander- 
in-chief 'Abdur Eahim, the son of his old guardian Bairam 
IChan, to translate from Turki into Persian the Memoirs of 
Babur. He also took pains to procure for Abul Fazl informa- 
tion from various other quarters. It was Akbar who requested 
Gulbadan Begam, one of Babur's daughters, to write her 
Memoirs, and who ordered Jauhar the ewerbearer, and the 
Turkaman Baj^azid [Biyat,] the kitchen superintendent, to 
record their recollections of the reign of Hiimayun. Jauhar' s 
Memoirs were translated by Major Stewart. But the trans- 
lation is imperfect, and has been severely citicised [by Srsldne]. 
Stewart too had only one manuscript at his command, and 
there are several, and there are differences in their wordings. 
Bayazid’s Memoirs are valuable and contain interesting lists of 
officers. There is a copy in the India Office Library [vide 
Ethe's Catalogue No. 223, p. 95]. There is also a MS. in the 
British Museum [Add. 26,610] which contains a nearly com- 
plete translation by Erskine. I have given some account of 
Bayazid and his book in the A.S.B. J. for 1898, Vol. LXVI, Part 
I, No. 4. One interesting passage in his Memoirs, is his finding 
Gulbadan Begam and other ladies stranded at Aden in April 
1580. They had been to Mecca, and were shipwrecked on their 
way home. [See Mrs. ‘‘ Beveridge's Gulbadan Begam and the 
1.6. MS., p. 147®]. Undoubtedly, Gulbadan Begam's Memoirs, 
known as the Humayunnama , are the most captivating supple- 
ment to her father's own Memoirs, and it is much to be desired 
that a complete copy of them could be found. At present only 
one copy [the B.M. one] is known to exist. It is imperfect and is, 
apparently, only a small fragment of what she wrote, and stops 
in the middle of a sentence. Other works which were probabty 
written under Akbar’s orders, or inspired by his action, are 
Nizamu-d-din's Tabaqat Akbari and Badayunfs abridgment 
thereof. N either of these works has been completely translated . 
In Gulbadan Begam's Memoirs, p. 162 of translation, reference is 
made to a work by Khwaja Kisik, or Kessak, describing Huma- 
yfin's marches in Scinde. This has not yet been found. 

I am also inclined to think that Abul PazI had access to 
some fragments of Babur's diaries of his later j^ears which do 
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not appear on the Turk! or Persian Waqiat. I allude to the 
Fragments published by Ilminsky at the end of his edition of 
Babur’s Memoirs, and which have been translated by Pa vet de 
■Courteiile. It seems to me that some of these fragments are 
genuine. One important passage in them is what appears to 
be Babur’s own account of the great sacrifice which he made, as 
he thought, in order to save the life of his favourite son 
Humayun. I see no’ improbability in the idea that this is 
Babur’s own composition, or at least that it substantially 
represents what he said. He was ill for the last two or three 
years of his life. Sher Shah himself is a witness of the fact 
that Babur was latterly a chronic invalid, and unable to govern. 
But he may well have roused himself to record what he must 
have regarded as his supreme act of abnegation. If Babur did 
not record the incident himself, where did Abui Pazl get it ? 
He cannot have got it from Gulbadan Begam’s Memoirs for she 
sa 3 ^s nothing about the suggestion that Babur should devote 
his most valuable possession, to wit, the Koh-hnur diamond, 
in order to save his son’s life. Her story, p. 105 of the trans- 
lation, is merely that her father implored the intercession of 
‘ Ali,^ the Prophet’s son-in-law, and said that if the life could be 
given for another, he was willing to give his for Humayun’s.’ 
I may remark on passing that Babur’s special application 
for help from ‘Ali is rather curious in one w'ho regarded 
himself as a strict Sunni. It seems to show that Babur still 
retained some Shia proclivities, though it w^as necessar\^for politi- 
cal reasons that he professed Shiaism when he was an ally of 
Ismail Safavi. The great Bairam w^as suspected of similar lean- 
ings as may be seen in BadayunI’s second volume, p. 47 of 
Persian text. Mr. Lowe’s translation of the passage, p. 42, is 
incorrect, or at least misleading. The precedence about wdiich 
Bairam was touchy, w’as not his own, but All’s. 

If the Fragment about the sacrifice be not Babur’s own, it 
is possible that Abul Fazl got the story from one of his many 
interviews with Akbar. As he says himself in his account of 
the pains he took to get full information [p. 32 of translation] : 
'' By repeated interviews I arrived at correctness, and erased 

5 The reference to a person named Karimn-l-lSh in note, p. 105, is a 
mistake. The name ‘‘ Karimu-l-lah which follows Murtaza * All ” (p. 105 
1. 106 of the translation) is also a mistake. The text has 

which should be translated as Murtaza ‘AH ’% may Allah honour 
his face ! (May Allah honour his face) is a phrase which 

follows the mention of ‘Alfs name like the phrase 
which is peculiar to the name of the Prophet. 

.(Note by Phil. Secretary.) 
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doubts and difficulties with the knife of investigation and 
ascertainment.'' 

It may be suggested that Abul FazFs account of the 
sacrifice [pp. 275-76 of the Akharnama translation] is the 
original, and that the Ilminsky Fragment is only a TurkI fabri- 
cation made from the ilkbarnama. But against this is the 
fact that the Akharnama makes one Mir Abui Baqa sug- 
gest the surrender of some valuable possession, whereas in the 
Fragment, P. de Courteille's translation, Vol. II, p. 459, the sug- 
gestion comes from Abul Qasim. It is trne,lhow’ever,} that the 
Fragment adds to Abul Qasim the words Klnvaja Khalifa and 
others of Babur's intimates. To me the introduction of the dia- 
mond-story seems rather inappropriate, for Babur might have 
objected that the diamond was not his to give for he had already 
bestowed it on Hiimayun (Akharnama translation), pp, 248 and 
276, and Pa vet de Courteille II, 460). 

My chief objebt in this paper is to call attention to the 
Quellen as the Germans call them, which Abul Fazl had at 
his disposal, and to suggest that those which still exist should 
be edited and re-translated, and that every endeavour should be 
made to find those which have disappeared, or which exist only 
in what seems to be a small fragment ,such as at present is the 
case with Gulbadan Begam's work. 

But in conclusion I should like to add a word in praise of 
Abul FazFs thoroughness. Both he and his master seem to 
have had a flair for research. Abul Fazl wrote his histoi\y 
five times, and he would fain have made a sixth revision, but 
the exigences of his public duties, and one may add, his cruel 
murder at the hands of Akbar’s unworthy son Jahangir, pre- 
vented him from fulfilling his intention and sto|)ped him from 
finishing his gigantic task. It will always be a blot on Akbar's 
fame that he weakly refrained from executing justice on his 
servant’s murderer. The women of his family were too strong 
for him, and he was sinking on the vale of years, and had im- 
paired his powers by bad habits of drinking and of indulgence in 
opium and in Harem f reuden. He had not the austere fortitude 
of his descendant Aurangzeb, and it is not without some show 
of reason that good Muhammadans regard the latter as a 
greater hero than Akbar who was far more brilliant and 
manysided, but had not Aurangzeb’s firmness of soul. Perhaps 
we may say that Akbar was a Celt, and Aurangzeb a Teuton. 
Or as Mill put it, John Knox was a greater man than Aicibiades 
hut Pericles was a greater man than either of them. 



24. NUMISMATIC SUPPLEMENT No.. XXXII. 


n timer at! on o£ tlic articles below is continued 
from p. 378 of the ^‘Journal and Proceeding's^^ 
for 1918. 

198. Some Rare Mughal Coins. 

A recent find of Mughal silver coins, in the Nadia District 
presents some features of unusual interest. Of the 42 coins 
recovered 23 were rupees, and these without exception are of 
well-known types. The remainder consisted of small change, 
principally in the form of nisars, and it is difficult to find a 
parallel to such a discovery of thirteen of these varieties, all of 
different dates and representing five different mints. Five be- 
long to the reign of Shahjahan and the rest are issues of 
Aiirangzeb, The most remarkable are the small issues of 
Shahjahan from the Akbarnagar mint and of x4iirangzeb from 
Jahtoglrnagar [Dacca]. The latter is a minute piece of exactly 
11 grains weight. The uniformity of weight in these small 
coins is remarkable, and except in the case of the Lahore 
nisar of Shahjahan, the scale runs almost exactly from 11 to 
22, 44 and 88 grains. 

Apart from the nisars, the collection of which may well 
have been the work of some petty official attached to the im- 
perial court, the Indian Museum gains three small silver pieces 
issued in the reign of Aurangzeb from the Akbarnagar mint. 
The two -anna piece has been published Qlien>dj in the British 
Museum Catalogue, but I have not been able to discover a 
parallel to the quarter-rupee of the same type. On all three 
the legend is in the well-known couplet form found on the 
Akbarnagar rupees. 

The following coins appear to merit detailed descrip- 
tion : — 

(1) Shahjahan. 

Mint. — Akbarabad. 

Date. — 1046-10. 

Weight. — 43*7 grains. 

Obverse, 


Reverse. 
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(2) Sliahjalian. 


Mint. — Laiior. 


Date.— 1050-14. 


Weight. — 43 gr. 


Obverse. 

Reverse, 



’ 11^ 




,l V 


(3) Shalijahan. 


Mint. — Akbarnagar. 


I)ate.~-].064-28. 


Weight. — 22 gr. 


Obverse. 

Reverse. 

LXi 

1 ‘ 


j 3S\ 

^ — ijk. 


TA U 


(4) & (5) Shahjahan. 


Alint. — Shalijahanabad, 


Date.— (4) 1063-27. 


(5) 1067-30. 


i Weight. — 44 gr. 


i Obverse, 

Reverse. 

(4) as in (3) 

«2>bf 

f.:-: ' bntrv ' 

gt ^ 

(5) as in (3) 


i but r* to 


r. of 

1 -nr 

(6) Aiamgir Aurangzeb. 


Mint. — Akbarabad. 


: Date.— 1080-13. 


i Weight, — 88 gr. 


! Obverse, 

i A ■ ■ 

Reverse. . 

I iIj 5 tA 

1 




ii A 

f - A - 

It * 


jl 1 If 
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(7) 

As 

(6) 

but weight 

44 

gr. 

Date 1071-4. 

(8) 

As 

(7) 

but Date 1073 

[R.’ 

missing]. 

(9) 

As 

(7) 

but Date 1077-10. 

(10) 


Obverse, 



Reverse. 




d 



, cbf 



I - 











r s ^ 




— 




(11) 

As 

(7) 

but weight 

22 

gr. 

Date 1080-14. 


(12) As (11) but Date 1071 [R.Y. missing]. 

(13) Alamgir Auraiigzeb. 

Mint. — J ahaiigimagar . 


Date.— R Ih 19. 


Weight. — 11 gr. 


Obverse. 

Reverse. 


L i 


s. 


19^-^ 

23-9-18. 

H. Nevi 

199. The Reign of Alau-d-dIn 

Bauman Shah. 


Historians differ as to the date of the death of the first of 
the Kings of the Bahmani Dynasty of Kulbarga. 

Ferishta says that the death of ‘Alau-d din Hasan hap- 
pened eleven years two months and eleven da^^s after his 
accession to the throne on the first of Rablu-l-awal 7o9 in the 
sixty-seventh year of his age. 

The Burhan-i-Maasir does not give the date of his death 
but follows Ferishta regarding the length of the reign. 

The Tazkaratu-l-Muluk states that ’Mau-d-din died in the 
year A.H. 761 and gives the period of his reign as thirteen 
years ten months and twenty-seven days. 

In view of the difference in the record of these Indian 
Historians it is interesting to know that the Prince of Wales 
Museum, Bombay, has lately acquired under the Treasure 
Trove Act a Silver Tanka of ’Alau-d-din dated 760 A.H. 

The coin is of the normal type of No. 1 of '‘Gold and 
Silver coins of the Bahmani Dynasty’^ by the Hon. James 
Gibb published in the Numismatic Chronicle of 1881. Mr, 
Gibb’s coin was dated 758 A.H. and similar specimens dated 
757 and 758 were published in the J, A. S.B. 1909 b,y the late 
Mr. Frarajee J. Thanawala. In describing the above specimens 
Mr. Thanawala took the central figure to be ‘4 , In this he 
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was undoubtedly wrong as the figure is 5. The coin referred 
to by Mr. Tlianawala as being in possession of Mr. C. E. Kot- 
wall is now in my cabinet and the centre figure, is certainly 5, 
as is also the central figure of another coin of this king dated 
758 which I also obtained from the latter gentleman. A refer- 
ence to the plate published with Mr. Thanawala’s article will 
also vshow that the figure is 5. Mr. Tirana wala's collection con- 
tained another specimen dated 759. We thus can record silver 
tankas of this king dated 757, 758, 759 and 760, and although 
the latter is open to relegation to the class of posthumous 
I think, in view of the difference in the records of the histori- 
ans quoted above, it is worthy of consideration. It may be 
noted that the earliest known coin of Muhammad, the suc- 
cessor of b\lau-d“dln, is also dated 760 (cf. Gibb No. 3) : but a 
specimen of this king’s coinage dated 759 A.H. is yet to be 
discovered to give confirmation to Ferishta’s statement that 
’Alau-cl-din died in 759 A.H. 

H. M. Whittell, Captain, 
Indian Army, 

Bombay: Ist July 1918. 


Proceedings of the Annua! Meeting, 1918. 

Tile Annual Meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal was 
held on Wednesday, the 6th February, 1918, at’9-15 p.m. 

H. H. Hayden, Esq., C.I.E., D.Sc., E.A., F.R.S.. B.A.I./ 
F.G.S.. F.A.S.B., President, in the chair. 

The following members were present ; — 

Dr. N. Annandale, Dr. P. J. Bruhl, Mr. E. Brunetti, Mr. 
J. A. Chapman, Dr. B. L. Ohaudhuri, Dr. W. A. E. Christie, 
Miss M\ L. Cleghorn, Mr. H. C. Das-Gupta. Rev. Father E. 
Francotte, S.J., Mr. T. P. Ghose, Dr. F. H.' Gravely, Mr. EL G. 
Graves, Mr. J. liisch, Mr. J. McLean, Rev. K. Oka, Mr. E. B. II. 
Panton, I.C.S., Mr. A. Baffin, Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad 
Shastri, C.J.E., Aga Muhammad Kazim Shirazi, Maharaja 
Ranajit Sinha of Nasipur, Hon. Dr. A. Suhrawardy, Dr. Satis 
Chandra Vidyabhusana, Mr. E. Vredenburg. 

Visitors : — Mr. N. A. Burnes, Mrs. J. A. Chapman, Miss 0. 
Cleghorn, Miss B. M. Cooper, Mr. F. J. Hartog, Babu Madhusu- 
dan KaiiL Pandit Babua Misra, Mr. R. Muir, Mr. Baine Prashad, 
Mr. H. Scholfield, Mr. M. Sharp, Lieut.-CoL E. G. Vaughan. 

The President ordered the distribution of the voting papers 
for the election of Officers and Members of Council for 1918, 
and appointed Mr. E. Vredenburg and Aga Muhammad Kazim 
Shirazi to be scrutineers. 

The President also ordered the distribution of the voting 
papers for the election of Fellows of the Society and appointed 
Dr. A. Meerwarth and Dr. B. L. Chaiidhuri to be scrutineers. 

The President announced that the Elliott Prize for Scienti- 
fic Research for the year 1917 will not be awarded as no Essays 
had been recieved in competition. 

The Annual Report was then presented. 


Annual Report, 


[February, 1918. 
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y^NNUAL j^EPORT FOR I9I7. 

The Council of tke Asiatic Society has the honour to siib- 
mit the following report on the state of the Society’s affairs 
■during the year ending 31st December, 1917. 

Member List. 

The number of Ordinary Members at the close of 1917 vwas 
378 against 407 at the close of 1916. The number of Ordinary 
Members elected during 1917 was 22. Out of these 4 have not 
yet paid their entrance fees, and one asked that his election might 
be cancelled. The number of Ordinary Members added is, 
therefore, 17. In addition 1 member elected in 1916 has paid 
his entrance fee duriiig the year, making a total of 18 Ordinary 
Members added to the last list. On the other hand, 16 with- 
drew, 7 died, 10 were struck off under Rule 38, 10 were struck 
off under Rule 40, and 4 were struck off under Rule 41. 

The number of Ordinary Members showed an unbroken 
j^early increase for a number of years to a maximum of 519 in 
1911. Since this date there has been an unbroken and slightly 
more rapid decrease, as will be showm by the following tablular 
statement of the numbers of Ordinary Members for the past 
six years : — 


Yeab. 

Paying. 

Non- Paying. 

:?* 

h 

0 

p 

Q 

< 

0 

Resident. 

■4 
• S 
0 .^ 

!z! % 

A 

Foreign. 

Total. 

Life. 

Absent. 

Total* 

1912 


203 

229 

19 

451 

23 

43 

66 

517 

1913 .. 


200 

211 

19 

430 

23 .. 

46 

69 

499 

1914 .. 


191 

187 

19 

397 

26 

50 

76 

. 473 

1916 .. 


171 

i 188 

1 

21 

380 

26 

40 

65 

445. 

1916 .. 


145 

159 

18 

322 

25 

60 

85 

407 

1917 .. 


j 150 i 

1 i 

!■ 144 1 

15 . 

309 

1 24 

i 

45 

69 

378 


The present mimber, 378, is the lowest since 1906 wiien it 
was 407, the number in 1905 being, 357.. 

The following members died during the course of this 
year : — 
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Mr. James Hector Barnes, B.Sc. ; Mr. John Gerald Gardner 
Gardner-Brown, M.A. ; Dr. W. C. Hossack, M.D. ; Mr. James 
Henry Little ; Mr. Charles Bussell, M.A. ; Baja Ooday Pratab 
Singh, C.S.T. ; and Mr. Frainjee Jamesjee Thanawala. 

A Sub -Committee -was aiopointed to revise Bade 41 for the 
removal of members, and the Society accepted their recom- 
mendations, adding after the words “after being admonished 
by the President,” the 'words “or if for aiyy other reason it 
shall appear to the Council that the name of a member should 
not remain on the rolls,” and deleting the w^ords “for miscon- 
duct ” from the margin. 

No members compounded for their subscriptions during 
this' year. 

Among the Special Honorary Centenaiw^ Members, there 
has been one death, viz. that of Dr. Ernst Haeckel. The num- 
ber is no\v 2. 

Among the Honorary Eellow^s, there has also been one 
death, viz. that of Professor Hendrick Kern ; and the names of 
Professor Theodor Noeldeke, Professor Ignaz Goldziher, Dr. H. 
Oldenberg and Dr. A. Engier have been struck off under Buie 
41. Dr. Herbert A. Giles has been elected to fill one of the 
vacancies. 

The total number of Honorary Fellows is now 22. 

Among the Associate Members B-ai Bahadur Sarat Chandra 
Das, C.I.E., has died ; and the names of Bai Bahadur Balkrislma 
Atmaram Gupte and Dr. Herbert A. Giles have been removed, 
the former at his own request, and the latter on his having 
been elected an Honorary Fellow of the Society. The number 
of Associate Members is now 12. 

The Council revised the rules for the appointment of Asso- 
ciate Members, and proposed to the Society the following addi- 
tion to Buie 2 (c) “ They shall be elected for a term of 5 years, 
but shall be eligible for re-election.” This was adopted. 

Fellows of the Society. 

At the annual meeting held on the 7th February, 1917, 
'G. C. Simpson, Esq., D.Sc., F.E-.S., Lieut.-CoL W. D. Suther- 
land, and F. H. Gravely, Esq., D.Sc., were elected Pel- 

lows of the Society. 

On Dr. G. T. Walker, F.B.S., resigning his Ordinary Mem- 
bership of the Society, he ceased to he a Fellow under Hie So- 
ciety’s Rule 2A. 

On the recommendation of the Fellows resident in Calcutta , 
certain modifications in the regulations regarding the election 
of Fellows w^ere accepted by the Council of the Society. 

In Buie 2A, the following sentence was added “ Fellows 
shall be entitled to add to their names the initials F.A.S.B.” 

There were 35 Fellows on the list at the end of 1917. 
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Office-bearers. 

Tliere have been no changes among the Officers of the 
Society?' since the last annual election. Mr. H. Nevill has been 
Honorary Numismatist to the Society throughout the year, and 
Mr. C. J. Brown has reported on all Treasure Trove Coins sent 
to the Society from the Central Provinces. 

Office. 

Mr. J. H. Elliott has continued as Assistant Secretary 
throughout the year. 

Babii Suresh Chandra Banerji, the Pandit of the Society, 
was granted one month’s leave from 17th July, 1917 owing to 
ill-health. 

The services of Maulavi Abu Musa Ahmadul-Haqq, Addi- 
tional Travelling Maulavi attached to the Arabic and Persian 
Search Department, were dispensed with, owing to his absence 
from -work from the 8th October, 1917, without leave. Shaikh 
Abu Nasr Gilani was appointed in his jdace from December 1st, 
1917. ^ • ' 

On the recommendation of the Joint Philological Secretary, 
Lama Lubsang-Yarphel w'as appointed from the 19th Novem- 
ber, 1917 to copy the missing pages of the Society’s Kangytir 
and Tangyur from the Tibetan set of the Calcutta University. 

Maulavi Akhand Muhammad Sadiq was appointed from 
7th September, 1917 to copy the damaged MSS. belonging to 
the Society. He continued until the end of October when his 
services were dispensed with, Maulavi Mohammad Karim-ullah 
was appointed in his place from the 17th November, 1917, 

Society’s Premises and Property. 

The building of the new premises for the Society has not 
yet been taken in hand. 

The Society’s servants’ quarters have fallen into very bad 
repair, and Rs. 419-10 has-been provided for urgent work upon, 
them. 

At the suggestion of Dr. Annandale, the Society presented 
to Dr. A, Meerwarth, for the Petrograd Museum of Ethnography, 
a set of duplicate specimens of musical instruments, etc., the 
property of the Society, under the care of the Zoological Survey 
of India, in exchange for assistance rendered by him in the 
arrangement and cataloguing of the musical instruments in the 
collection of the Indian Museum. 

Col. H. H. Godwin -Austen, F.R.S., has forw^arded to the 
Society copies of photographs of Henry and William Blanford 
and Geoffrey Nevill. The Society has asked CoL Godwin-Austen 
to procure the photographs of Richard Lvdekker and William 
Theobald. 
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Indian Museum. 

No presentations were made to the Indian Museum. 

During the year there has been no change in the Society's 
Trusteeship, the Hon’ble Justice Sir Asutosli Mukhopadhj^aya, 
Kt., C.S.I., D.Sc., F.R.A.S., F.R.S.E., continuing to be a mem- 
ber of the Board of Trustees on behalf of the Society under the 
Indian Museum Act X of 1910. 

The Trustees presented through the Government of India, 
a sum of Rs. 2,500 to enable the Society to publish the Cata- 
logue of Scientific Serial Publications available in Calcutta, 
recently compiled by Mr. S. W. Kemp. 


Indian Science Congress. 


The Fourth Indian Science Congress was held in Bangalore 
on January 10th, 11th, 12th and 13th, 1917, under the presidency 
of Sir Alfred Bourne, K.C.I.E., D.Sc., P.R.S. The meetings were 
attended by about 270 members, and some 70 papers were com- 
municated, abstracts of which have been published in our Pro- 
ceedings, Vol. XIII, 1917, pages cxli-ccix. 

It was arranged that the Fifth Indian Science Congress 
should be held at Lahore on January 9th, lOth, 11th and 12th, 
1918. His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, Sir 
Michael O’Dwyer, G.O.I.E., K.C.S.I., consented to be Patron, 
and Dr. G. T. Walker, C.S.I., F.R.S., was appointed President 
with Dr. J. L. Simonsen as Honorary Secretary and Mr. A. S. 
Hemmy of the Government College, Lahore, as Local Secretary. 

Under the new rules for the Indian Science Congress the 
Honorary General Secretary and the Honorar}?' Treasurer of the 
Asiatic Society are to be members of the Executive Committee 
of the Science Congress as long as the present relationship be- 
tween the Societ,y and the Congress persists. 


Meetings. 

The Society’s General Meetings have been held regularly 
every month with the exception of the recess month of Septem- 
ber. Under Council Order, the meeting for the recess month 
of October was held on Wednesday, the 3rd October 1917 at 
5-30 p.M., instead of at 9-15 p.m. 

Lecture. 

Dr. A. H. Meerwarth of the Academy of Science, Petrograd, 
delivered a popular lecture on and his Dramas” in 

the Society’s rooms on the 6th July, 1917. This was the only 
lecture delivered during the year. 


Agencies. 

Mr. Bernard Quaritch has continued as the Society’s Agent 
in Europe. 
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No copies of the Journal and -Proceedings, Memoirs or 
Bibliotheca Indica, were sent to Mr. Quaritch for sale, owing to 
orders prohibiting the transmission of books for sale to Europe. 

The two cases containing the Society's publications sent to 
Mr. Otto Harrossowitz on the 9th July, 1914 per S.S. Katten- 
turm have not yet been recovered, and as the cost of obtaining 
delivery of the two cases w^ould be very great, the Council has 
decided to take no further steps in the matter. 

Barclay Memorial Medal. 

On the recommendation of the Barclay Memorial Medal 
Special Committee, the Council awarded the Medal for 1917 to 
Lieut. -Col. H. H. God win- Austen, F.R.S., in recognition of his 
biological researches. 

A Committee was appointed to revise the rules of the Bar- 
clay Memorial Medal, and -the Council approved of their recom- 
mendations.' 

Elliott Prize for Scientific Research. 

Four essays on Chemistry were received in competition for 
the Elliott Prize for Scientific Research during 1916, and from 
the report furnished by the expert to whom they were sent for 
examination, the Trustees decided that none of the essays sub- 
mitted was of sufficient merit to deserve a prize. 

The subject selected for the Elliott Gold Medal for the 
year 1917 w’as Physical Science, and the Notification appeared 
in the Calcutta Gazette of the 17th January, 1917, No essay 
has been received in competition. 

' The Trustees modified the rules for the award of the Elliott 
Prize. The revised rules were sanctioned by Government, and 
published in the Calcutta Gazette dated 9th Ma.y, 1917. In 
terms of this Notification the subject selected for the year 1918 
is Mathematics, and those for the four following years are Chem- 
istry, Physics, Geolog 3 ^- and Biology (including Pathology and 
Physiology), and Mathematics. ■ This notification : was puWished 
in the Calcutta Gazette dated 4th July, 1917. 

Finance. 

The a]) peiidix contains the usual statements showing the 
accounts of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, for the year 1917. 
In this year’s accounts there are thre^e additional statements 
under the heads Fixed ■ Deposit . Bank ,of Bengal,”-. '^ Treasury 
Bills,” and ''Catalogue of Scientific Serial Publications, Cal- 
cutta.” 

The Soeiet^^ has received the usual grants from the Govern- 
ments of Bengal and India-, ■ except that O.P. Fund No. 2 
ceased from the end of March. In addition a special grant has 
been received from the Trustees of the Indian Museum, through 
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the Govemnient of India, for the publication of a Catalogue' 
of Scientific Serial Publications available in Calcutta. 


The amounts received were as follows : — 


From Government of Bengal — 

Rs. 

Vide Statement 

Oriental Publication Fund No. 1. 

9,000 

No. 2 

Do. No. 2. 

1,000 

„ 3 

Sanskrit MSS. Fund 

5,600 

, . 5 

Anthropological Fund 

2,000 

6 

Bureau of Information 

1,000 


Total 

18,800 


From Government of India — 

Rs. 

Vide Statement 

Arabic and Persian MSS. Fund . . 
Catalogue of Scientific Serial 

5,000 

No. 9 

Publications, Calcutta 

2,500 

„ 11 

Total 

7,500 



As regards the Society’s investments, which are shown in 
Statement No. XVI, Government Securities of the face value of 
2,59,300 are held by the Bank of Bengal for safe custody. 
These are made up of 3|% Government Promissory Notes of 
face value Es. 2,49,200, and 4% ditto of Rs. 10,100. They cost 
Rs. 2,56,663-8-10, the average purchase price being Rs. 98-12-9, 
The market price at the time of writing this report is nominally 
Rs. 69. In addition we have 3 J % Government Promissory Notes 
of the face value of Rs. 500 in the custody of the Alliance 
Bank of Simla, Ltd., belonging to the Barclay Memorial 
Fund. 

The Budget for the year 1917 was estimated at the follow- 
ing figures 

Receipts . . . . . . 20,260 ‘ 

Expenditure .. .. .. 25,958 

Excluding admission fees, which ordinarily go to increase 
our Permanent Reserve, the actual receipts for the year, together 
with liabilities to the Society incurred by members, have 
amounted to Rs. 22,750 or Rs. 2,490 more than the estimate ; 
but this is almost all accounted for by the return of Rs. 1,000 
paid out in 1911 for the photographing of ancient documents, 
and by an underestimate of the receipts for sale of ]3ublica- 
tions. Members’ subscriptions amount to about Rs. 1,200 less 
than last year. Apart from this, actual receipts and expendi- 
ture have not differed widely from the estimates. 


J Excluding admission fees estimated at Rs. 700. 
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Tlie total expenditure for the year has amounted to 
Rs. 22,592, or iiearty Rs. 3,400 less than the estimate, but we 
have liabilities outstanding which are estimated at about 
Rs. 6,800 or Rs, 4,000 more than those outstanding at the end 
of last year. 

The Society’s working balance (exclusive of all funds ad- 
ministered for Government) has been increased hj Rs. 758 and 
stands at Rs. 20,650. 

The Permanent Reserve Fund has been increased by Rs. 600 
and stands at Rs. 1,67,600. 

The Budget Estimate of probable Receipts and Expendi- 
ture for the year 1918 is as follows : — 

Rs. Rs. 

Receipts .. 21,300 Ordinary Expenditure. 20,494 

Extraordinary Expen- 
diture . . .. 1,240 


Total . . . 21,734 


We therefore anticipate a loss of rather more than Rs. 400 
on the year’s working. This will have to be met from the 
temporary reserve. 


BUDGET ESTIMATE FOR 1918. 


Receipts. 

[Including Outstanding Liabilities to the Society incurred by 
Members during the Yeari] 



1917. 

1917. 

.1918. 


Estimate. 

x4ctuais. Estimate. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Members’ Subscriptions . . 

10,000 

9,490 

9,000 

Subscriptions for the So- 
ciety’s Journal and Fro- 
ceedings and Memoirs . . 

1,700 

1,848 

1,700 

Sale of Publications 

200 

1,398 

, 1.300 

Interest on Investments . . 

7,660 

7,998 

. 8,500 

Rent of Room 

600 

600 

■ ',600 

Miscellaneous . . . . 

100 

244 

, 200,,, 

Sale of Receipt Book 


6 


Travelling charges refunded 


166 

, . . . 

Advance refunded. .. 


1,000 


Total 

20,260 

22,750 

21,300 


1 
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Expenditure, 



1917. 

1917. 

1918. 


Estimate. 

Actuals. 

Estimate 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Salaries 

6.597 

6,590 

7.120 

Commission 

600 

310 

. 950 

Pension 

180 

180 

180 

Stationery 

200 

101 

150‘" 

Lights and Fans 

225 

274 

280 

Municipal Taxes 

1.495 

1.495 

■ 1,500 

Postage 

600 

429 

430 

Freight 

807 

788 

20 

Contingencies . . 

500 

488 

500 

Books 

2.000 

534 

500 

Binding 

700 

672 

700 

To meet excess expenditure 
on publications alread\^ 
sanctioned . . 

2,000 

1,944 

o 

o 

Journal and Memoirs (gene- 
ral expenditure) 

2,000 

635 

1,000 

Numismatic Supplement . . 

600 

50 

soo 

Pahlavi fount (half cost) . . 

, , 


140 

Special Vol. of Memoirs . . 

2.600 

2,724 

2.000 

Proceedings . . 

600 

775 

800 

Indexes 

200 

138 

800 

Printing (Circulars, etc.)' . . 

350 

366 

360 

Auditor’s fee . . 

150 

150 

160 

Petty Repairs . . , . 

75 

1 

10 

Insurance 

344 

344 

344 

Grain Allowance 

130 

97 

100 

Furniture 

300 

45 

. • 

Repairs . . 

2,505 

2,505 

500 

Servants’ clothing 

200 

123 

. . 

To Permanent Reserve . . 

• . 

■24 


To Personal Account (Writ- 
ten off and Miscellaneous) 

. . 

810 

500 

Total 

25,968 

22,592 

21,734 


The Council desire to, record their appreciation of the 
careful and lucid manner in which the accounts have been pre- 
sented by Mr. R. D. Mehta, O.I.E., Hon. Treasurer, and Dr. 
F. H. Gravely, Hon. General Secretary. 

Library, 

The total number of volumes and parts of magazines added 
to the library during the year was 1,584, of which 232 were 
purchased and 1,352 either presented or received in exchange. ■ 
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Mr. Freciun D. Mulla, Barrister-at-Law, Bombay, presented, 
to the Society a collection of 33 works in 56 volumes. 

Thirt37--four manuscript copies, of bardic books have been 
presented to the Society's librarj^ the Political Member of 
the State Council, Bikaner, through the Resident of the West- 
ern Rajputana States, Jodhpur. 

The Government of Bihar and Orissa forwarded 184 photo- 
graphic reproductions of illustrations found in Arabic and Per- 
sian manuscripts in the Oriental Public Library at Bankipore, 
as a presentation to the Society's library. 

The set of 200 photographs of the Sanchi Stu|)a presented 
to the Society by the Government of India has been mounted 
in 2 albums at a cost of Rs. 140. 

Thanks to funds specially allotted hj the Trustees of the 
Indian Museum, it has been possible to send to press the manu- 
script of the Catalogue of Scientific Serial Publications avail- 
able in Calcutta. The whole of the matter is in type and under 
revision. It is hoped that the Catalogue will be published 
shortly. 

The Council accepted the offer of the Librarian of the 
Imperial Library' to sipopl}^ a set of the iKuthor and Subject Card- 
Catalogue of books in the Imperial Libraiy for the use of 
the Societ}^ A new cabinet has been ]3urchased at a cost of 
Rs. 94-8 for a combhied Author and Subject Catalogue of the 
additions to the Societj^’s librarj:^ and the Imperial Library, 

On an application from the Bomba,y Branch of the Ro^yal 
Asiatic Societ^y the Council has granted to the members of the 
Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland and its 
branches and Associate Societies, the use of the Society's library 
when they are temporarily in Calcutta. The necessary modi- 
fication has been made to No. 17 of the Society's Library 
Regulations. 

To avoid the risk involved in lending the Society's copper 
plates to members and outsiders it has been arranged with the 
Purvey of India to obtain impressions, whenever required, of our 
old and valuable copper plates at the premises of the Society 
at a nominal charge pa^^able by the applicant. 

The Society's library is open to members dail}^ from 10 a.m. 
to 5 p.M. The library is no longer kept open on Wednesday 
evenings until 7-30 p,m., as the demand for its use at this time 
had proved far too small to justify its continuance. 

Publications. 

Five numbers ol the Journal and Proceedings (Vol. XIII, 
Nos. 1-5) were jpublished during the y'ear, containing 528 pages 
and 10 plates. 

Four numbers of the Memoirs w'ere published (VoL V, Nos, 
5-6; and Vol. VI, pages ' 75-182) containing 148 pages and 0 
plates. 
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Tile Index to the Journal and Proceedings yol. VIII. 1912, 
was published. The Index for Vol. IX, 1913, is in . page proof 
and will be published early this yean The Index for Vol. X, 
1914, has gone to press. 

In connection with the publication of the Numismatic 
Supplement, a Pahlavi fount is being prepared, the Numismatic- 
Society of India having promised to contribute half the cost. 

Exchange of Publications. 

During the year the Council accepted two applications for 
exchange of publications, viz. : (1) from the Indian Association 
for the Cultivation of Science : — the Society’s Journal and Pro- 
ceedings and the Memoirs for their Bulletin, (2) from the 
Queensland Museum, Brisbane; — the Society’s Journal and 
Proceedings and the Memoirs for their Annals. It vsas also 
decided to send this Museum the back vols. of the Society’s 
Journal from 1891 to date, in exchange for publications already 
received. 

Philology, etc, 

Mr. G. D. Sarkar contributed a paper containing some 
traditions about Sultan 'Ala’-ud-Din Husayn Shah, who became 
King of Bengal in the latter |)art of the 15th century a.d. 
From these traditions it appears that his earty days were con- 
nected more closely with the northern part of the Murshidabad 
district, than any other part of Bengal. The paper is illus- 
trated with 1 1 inscriptions and 6 plates. 

Mania vi 'Abdul Wall contributed the following papers : (1) 
On the Antiquities of Burdw an. These antiquities consist of 
the tombs of Pir Bahrain, Qutb-ud-Din, Sher Afgan, Khwaja 
Anw'ar-i-Shahid, and a Jami' Mosque erected by Sultan ‘Azim- 
ush-Shan, grandson of the Emperor Aurangzeb. The paper 
is illustrated with copies of inscriptions, found on the tombs 
and the mosque, and some Persian poems of Pir Bahrain, who 
was also a poet. (2) 'Alam Khan’s mosque at Katwa in the 
Burdwan District. This mosque w^as built during Emperor 
Parrukh Si^^ar’s reign by 'Alam Khan in 1715 a.d. It has three 
inscriptions ; copies of them are given in the paper. (3) On 
the Topkhana mosque at Santipur in the Nadia District. It 
w^as built by Yar Muhammad in 1694 A.D. during the reign of Aii- 
rangzeb. (4) On Madaran and Mubarak Manzil, tvvo places of 
historical interest in the Hugh District. The former contains the 
ruins of a fort and tombs of saints, one of them belongs to 
Shall Ismail GliazI, a w^arrior saint, who w^as beheaded and 
buried at Aladaran, during the reign of Sultan 'Ala -ud -Din 
Husayn Shah of Bengal, W'ho reigned from 1493 to 1518 a.d. 
About two miles south-east of Madaran, there are tw^o huge 
gateways called Mubarak Manzil. They were constructed in 
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1730 A. I), by order of ■ Nawab Shuja'-iicl-Daula, tlie Nabb-i- 
Bi wan in Orissa* The paper is illustrated with copies of 
inscriptions found on the tomb and the gateways. 

Mania vi HMz Nazir Ahmad, the First Travelling Maulavi, 
contribiitecl the first instalment of notes on important Arabic 
and Persian MSS. with an introduction by the Hon. Br. A. Al- 
Mabnuii Suhra-wardy Barrister-at-Law, Ofiicer-in -charge of the 
Search for Arabic and Persian MSS. There are notes on L52 
Arabic MSS. found by him in various libraries, book-stores, etc., 
scattered throughout India, and descriptive notes on 25 
libraries visited by him. 

Dr. L. P. Tessitori's Progress -report on the "work done 
during the year 1916 in connectioxi with the Bardic and His- 
torical Survey of Rajputana ’’ will be read with great interest 
and profit. 

Dr. A. M. Meerwarth, a Russian Orientalist, has contri- 
buted to the Journal a learned paper entitled The Dramas of 
Bhasa : a literary study’’ in which he gives a critical analysis 
of two of Bhasa’s historical plays named Pratijna-yaugan- 
dharayana and Svapna-Vasavadattam.. Dr. Meerwarth does not 
deal with the question as to whether Bhasa was the real author 
of these, or any of the thirteen pla^^s ascribed to him and 
published in the Trivandrum Sanskrit series, nor does he enter 
upon discussions as to the date of Bhasa beyond offering a 
suggestion that the great poet lived in or after the Kushan 
period. 

Anthropology. 

The following papers dealing wdth anthropology, using 
the term in a wide sense, have been published in the Journal 
during the year : — 

“ On some Indian Ceremonies for Disease -Transference.” 
By Sarat Chandra Mitra, M.A., B.L. (VoL XIII, 
No, 1, 1917.) 

Folklore in Caste Proverbs (Bombay Presidency).” By 
B. A. Gupta. (VoL Xm, No. 1/1917.) 

■‘ On Secrecy and Silence in North Indian Agricultural 
Ceremonies.” Bv Sarat Chandra Mitra, M.A., B.L. 
(Vol. XIII, 1917/No. 1.) 

“ Riddles Current in the District of Sylhet, in Eastern 
Bengal.” By Sarat Chandra Mitra, M.A.. B.L. (Vol. 
XIII, 1917, No. 3.) 

Dr. 'N. Annandale has revived in the Memoirs the series 
entitled ‘‘ Miscellanea Ethnographica ” inaugurated by him in 
1907, and has contributed to this series an account of the 
weighing apparatus used in the bazaars of the Southern Shan 
States, with notes by Dr. G. H, Meerwarth and Mr. H. G. 
Graves. Several exhibits of an anthropological nature have 
also been made at the meetings of the Society. 
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The anthropometric apparatus recently obtained by the 
Societ}^ from Switzerland has been in constant use in the indiaii 
Museum, and it is hoped that the first instalment of the results 
obtained with its assistance may be ready for communication 
to the Society before long. 

Biology. 

Zoology. 

The second and third parts of Dr. Annandale’s Zoological 
Re.sults of a Tour in the Far East have appeared in the Me- 
moirs of the Society. 

Part II contains : — 

Aquatic Hemiptera from the Tale Sap 

in Peninsular Siam . . ■ 0. A. Paiva. 

Aquatic Oligochaeta from Japan and 

China . . . . . . J. Stephenson. 

Hydrozoa and Ctenophora . . N. Annandale. 

Batrachia . . . . . . Bo. 

Part III contains : — 

Hirudinea . . . . . . Dr. R. Oka. 

Mollusca Nudibranchiata (Ascoglossa) Sir C. Eliot. 

Lack of space forbids the mention of particular points of 
this work wliich abounds with morphological facts, and fascinat- 
ing biological speculations. 

Mr. Phelps published an interesting paper on the Habits 
of Cyrtovhora citricola. He describes how this spider weaves 
its w^eb and repairs rents in it. 

Dr. G. A. Boulenger has published in the Memoirs a Revi- 
sion of the Lizards of the Genus Tachydromus. Tachydromus 
is a genus of Lacertidae characteristic of the Far East, and the 
only one of the family that extends east of the Bay of Bengal. 
Owdng to insufficient material, the relations of the various 
species have hitherto been very imperfectly understood, and 
the revision which Dr. Boulenger has now prepared was in 
consequence badly needed. 

Eleven species are recognized in the genus and a key pro- 
vided for their ready determination. Two forms hitherto placed 
in Tachydromus have been transferred to the new’ genera Platy- 
placopus and Apeltonotus. 

Botany. 

Professor Fyson contributed an interesting paper on the 
Ecology of the Nilgiri and Pulney Highland Plateaus. These 
regions are of interest in relation to Ecological Problems on 
account of their isolation and the uniformity of the subsoil 
throughout the district. Professor Fyson regards the difference 
between species as ultimately a physiological one, the morpho- 
’ logical characters being ‘^Expressions of the living substance 
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•within.’’ His observations on the habitat from Knoxia mollis, 
W. & A., are very interesting. 

Professor Fyson has also contributed a paper on a Malfor- 
mation of the Common Pine-apple {Ananas Schiilt.). 

Ill a paper entitled Observations on Pollination in Aly si- 
carpus, Mr. Ciieriaii Jacob gives an interesting account of how 
the explosive pollination mechanisn in this genus brings about 
xenogamy, sometimes by aid of insects and sometimes w itliont 
the aid of external agencies. 


Physical Science. 

Two chemical papers read at the Science Congress held 
in Bangalore at the beginning of the year have been published 
in our Journal. One of these papers was by Mr. Charles Stanley 
Gibson and Dr. John Lionel Simonsen on the stereocheinistiy of 
xHanine derivatives, the compounds selected for study being 
such as are easily prepared and beautifully crystallized. It 
w as shown that increasing the mass of B in compounds of the 

CiHs 

type H — Cl —NHR, w' here R. is an acvl group, increases the 
COOH 

rotary power; but if CO is replaced by SO;^, a diminution of 
rotary power takes place. 

The other paper “was one by Mr. S. C. Chatter ji on the detec- 
tion of lactic and glycolic acids, with a suggestion regarding the 
constitution of morphine. As regards the latter subject the 
author produces some evidence in favour of the view that the 
nitrogen atom in morphine forms part of a hve-membered ring 
and that it contains an indole group. 

Prof. Hem Chandra Das-Gupta read at the Science Con- 
gress, and published in our Journal, a paper on the occurrence 
of Limburgite in British Baluchistan. The specimen of lini- 
biirgite described was obtained from the Senonian of Eastern 
Baluchistan. The rock has a porphyritic structure, the pheiio- 
c i'ysts being titaniferous augite and olivine and the ground - 
mass consisting of lath -shaped niicrolites of felspars, augite 
and residual glass. The author arrives at the coiiGlusion that 
a considerable portion of the limburgites are closely allied to 
the picrites. 

Medical Section, 

Owing to the continued absence at the war of a large niiiii- 
ber of the medical members only two meetings of the Medical 
Section have been held during the past year. At one of these 
J J. -Colonel L. Rogers showed cases of leprosy treated by injec- 
tions of sodium gynocardate wdth great improvement in most 
of them and complete disappearance of ail the visible lesions in 
several. At another meeting Lt.-Colonel W. D. Sutherland. 
F.A.S.B., read a paper on criminal abortion, in wdiich he advo- 
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cated doing away with, the penal laws against the practice as 
they ivere so seldom effectual. Dr. K. K.- Ohatteiji also showed 
a number of cases of syphilis treated with injections of a soluble 
preparation made from neem oil with great l3enefit in man,y of 
them. 

International Catalogue of Scientific Literature. 

During the year no volumes of the Catalogue of Scientific 
Literature w'ere received, although invoices were sent by the 
Central Bureau for several parts of the Catalogue. The work 
of the Regional Bureau has been chiefly confined to the prepara- 
tion of a great number of Index slips ; but with the exception 
of 138. slips these have not yet been despatched, as it is feared 
that want of funds is preventing the Central Bureau from 
publishing an^^ volumes during the continuation of the w'ar. 
A note stating this fact concerning the volume for Zoology 
appears in the Zoological Record for 1915 published hi 1917. 

The receipts and expenditure of the Regional Bureau for 
the year 1917 were Rs. 270 and Rs. 402-11-3 respectively. 

Bureau of Information. 

Several communications were received and have been replied 
to. The most important of these was the decipherment a 
mechanical copy of the Tezpur Rock Inscription received from 
the Commissioner of the Assam Valley Districts. 

Sanskrit Manuscript Search and Catalogue. 

The number of manuscripts catalogued up to date is 9,600, 
and it is hoped that by the end of March 1918 it will reach 
the round number lO'OOO. The Catalogue of 120 Buddlfist 
MSS. prepared last year has now' been published. 

Owing to w'ant of funds it has not yet been found possible 
to renew the search for manuscripts, or in any w^ay to inci’ease 
the size of the collection. 

Arabic and Persian Manuscript Search and Catalogue. 

During the year only one Persian MS., entitled Akhbar- 
ul- Jamal, a biographical work, w'as purchased on behalf of the 
Government of India. The first instalment of the notices on 
important Arabic and Persian MSS. found in various libraries 
in India, prepared by Maulavi Hafiz Nazir Ahmad under the 
supervision of the Hon. Dr. A. Suhrawardy, Barrister -at-Law^ 
Officer-in -charge of the Search for Arabic and Persian MSS., 
has been .published in the, J.A.S.B.,; ,Vol. XIII, 1917, No. 2.' 
The second instalment containing notices of 315 Persian and 
5 Arabic MSS. has been sent- to the press,: and will be pub- 
lished with this report. This year the Maulavi visited three 
libraries in' Murshidabad, - but. was unable to visit the Naw'ab’s 
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library, wliicli was closed. .The notices of MSS., with an account 
of the" libra lies, prepared by him form part of the second instal- 
ment. Maiilavi Asad-al-Zaman Khan has revised and amplified 
the following sections of the Societj^^’s printed catalogue of 
Persian MSS. : (1) Commentaries on the Qyir’an, (2) Theology, 
(3) Dictionary, (4) Grammar, (5) History, (6) Fiction, (7) Poetry. 
Maiilavi Shah Muin-ud-Din has prepared an alphabetical list 
of 72 MSS. and printed 'books, presented to the Government. of 
India by Nawab 'Aziz Jang of Hyderabad, Maiilavi Abu Musa 
Ahmad-ul-Haqq has |)repared a hand-list of the MSS. of the 
Government collection. It includes the Qur'an, Tafsir, Tajwid 
and Hadith. 

Bibliotheca Indica. 

The undermentioned texts have been published in the 
Bibliotheca Indica series during the year under review : — 

1. A bilingual index of Nyaya-bindu, edited by M.M. 
Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana, M.A., Ph.D. It contains all the 
important technical and philosophical words of the Nyaya- 
bindu arranged in the alphabetical order in Sanskrit with 
Tibetan equivalents and in Tibetan with Sanskrit ec[uivaients, 
together with an introduction dealing with the life of Dharma- 
kirti and peculiarities of his logic. 

2. Bardic and Historical Survey of Rajputana, fasc. I, 
by Dr. L. P, Tessitori. It is a descriptive catalogue in English 
oi* the Prose Chronicles of Jodhpur State. 

3. Bardic and Historical Survey of Rajputana, part I, by 
Dr. L. P. Tessitori. It contains the Dihgala text of Vacanika 
with notes and glossary 

4. Akbarnama, Vol. HI, fasc. IX, translated from Persian 
into English by Mr. H. Beveridge, I. C.S. (retired). 

5. xMarhamu 'L-TIali 'L-Mu'dila, fasc. Ill, edited by Dr. 
If. D. Ross, O.I.E. It is a theological work. 

Bardie Chronicles, 

During the year all the operations of the Bardic and 
Historical Survey of Rajputana were regularly carried out ac- 
cording to plan, only the exploration of the district was not so 
extensive as it might have been, owing to Dr. Tessitori being 
left without travellers for about two and a half months in the 
rainy season. The publications of the Survey have begun to 
appear in the Bibliotheca Indica, and two are already out, viz. : 
the 1st fasciculus of the Descriptive Catalague, i, i, and the 
Vacanika Katana Singhaji ri. Two other fasciculi of the Des- 
criptive Catalogue have been printed and will shortly be out. 
x^nother bardic work, the Veil Krisana Rukamanl rl, composed 
by .Rathora Prithi Raja of Bikaner in the sixteenth century 
A.D., has been sent to press, and two more bardic works also 
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relating to Bikaner are being prepared. A report on the work 
clone cliiriiig the year 1917, with appendixes, has been compiled 
by Dr. Tessitori for publication in the Journal as usual, but 
the Touring Report, containing an account of all the places and 
iiioiiimients of antiquarian interest explored by Dr. Tessitori 
in the Bikaner territory, will be published in the' AnnuaF' of 
the Archaeological Survey of India. 

The number of the bardic manuscripts collected is 26, out 
of which 3 were presented, 14 were purchased, and 9 were copied. 
The number of the impressions of inscriptions collected is 213. 

Coins. 

The additions to the coin cabinet of the Society during the 
year were of no great importance. Our thanks are, however, due 
to H.H. the Maharaja of Scindia for the gift of an interesting 
series of copper coins issued by the later Chahainana princes of 
Narwar, and to H.H. the Maharaja of Jodhpur for a silver coin 
of the late Indo-Sasaniaii type. 

Two Numismatic Supplements were published and the 
contributions, wdth the exception of a note on two novelties in 
Gupta gold coins, were entirely. the work of Mr. Furdooiijee 
13. J. Paruck of Bombay and Mr. S. H. Hodivala of Jiinagadh. 
The former was responsible for numerous articles of interest in 
connection with Sasaniaii numismatics ; while the latter afforded 
students of the Mughal period some- very - suggestive ideas on 
the subject of unidentified or disputed mint-towns. . 

During 1917, 11 hoards- of coins have been received, 
exainined and reported on. The following is a tabular anal^^-sis 
for . the year : — 


No. and 
metai. 

Provenance. 

Total No, 
of Coins. 

Coins dis- 
tributed 

Coins sent 
to Nagpur. 

Remarks. ., 

1 (ji.) 

Narslnglipnr 

1249 



Nagpur i rupees^. ' 

2 (.«) 

Raipur . . . . 

23 

5 

. 4 

French, E-.I.C,, etc. 

3 (M) 

Narsinghpiir 

7 



Murals, in very bad 






' condition. 

i (M) 

Narsinghpu.r , . . , 

14 



. Nagpur! rupees. ' 

5 (JR) 

Akola , . ' ' . . 

15 

■ ... 


ItMughals,: in very bad 


I' 




..condition.. 

H (M) 

■ Jubbulpor© , . . 

50 



:' Nagpuri rupees. 

7 (ia) 

Mandla ' „] ■ . * • I 

16 

6 

4 ' 

Mugt.als. 

S (M) 

'Damoh , ... 

105 

62 

52 

Muglials, , ■. . 

9 (M) 

Chanda' .. . • - 1 

67 


27 

Muglials. 

10 (Jl) 

. .Hoshangabad 

55 

13 

■■12. 

, Mnglials.. ' 

n (,M) 

Bilaspur 

87 

■ 

: .-.'67 

;:,40. 

Muglials. 


1 Total 

1 1688 

! .' • 

192 

; 139'. 
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All the finds, as will be seen, were of silver coins. Find No. 
11 w^as excellent in point of preservation and contained a Kaiii 
Bnklis}], rupee of Bxjapur 1119 ahd. In find No. 9 was a Bija~ 
pur rupee of Aiirangzeb 1091-23B. with instead of 4 ^^^ 

on the reverse. Find No. 8 contained a useful series of Kora mint 
of Muhammad, Ahmad and 'Alamgxr II. The last is believed 
to be a new mint for this Emperor. There was also a Siroiij rupee 
of 'Alamgir II in this find. On the whole the year has been 
rather disappointing. Three of the finds of Mughal coins were 
in very poor condition, being badly defaced by shrof! marks. 
It would be a great help if. the Nagpur and other museums 
would send lists of their collections and their acquirements. 

Dr. H. H. Hayden, F.'R.S., President, delivered an Address 
to the Society. 

Annual Address^ 1918. 

The Annual Report of the Council for 1917 has been circu- 
lated to members, and I need not, therefore, deal further with 

it. 

When the Asiatic Society was first established in 1784, its 
activities covered a very wide field and embraced every section 
of science, literature and art. .For a long time most of the 
results of current scientific investigation in this country ap- 
peared in the publications of the Society, but as time went on, 
Government departments, each issuing its own publications, 
were created to deal with specific sciences ; scientific literature 
ill India, while greatly increasing in volume, has, at the same 
time, become more difiused and more highly sjiecialized, and 
while our modern publications are in some respects more precise 
and more technical than those of a century ago, one caniiot 
help feeling that we have gained in |)recision at the expense of 
human interest. This is the inevitable outcome of specializa- 
tion, which again isdhe i^esult of advance in scientific method. 
In a Society such as ours, therefore, it is,, not always easy to 
find a subject for an address which shall be of interest to the 
general liody of members and shall not at the same time degene- 
rate into a mere popular lecture. This is particularly so in the 
case of my owm science, which is now .a highly specialized and 
technical one. I have, therefore, chosen to-night a subject which 
lies on the borderland of more than one science and in wdiieli 
vve have in this eountry-a; lively' and personal interest; tlnit 
subject is seismology, and^I.:propos,e' to 'de.al with the relation- 
ship between geology and earthquakes in India. 

Earthquakes are divided broadly into two classes, volcanic 
iuid tectonic ; the former are the accompaniments of volcanic dis- 
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Eurbaiices, wliile those of the second class are due to strain in the 
earth's crust resulting in fracture. If we except Barren Island, 
recent volcanic phenomena are entirelj^ unknown in India, and we 
are concerned only with earthquakes of the tectonic 13^38. All 
our Indian earthquakes are therefore associated with strains in 
the earth's crust, often resiilting in visible fractures, and where 
we find, geologically speaking, 3^oung ' fractures, we may ex- 
pect also to experience earthquakes. Before going further, I 
may refer brief! 3’ to the processes to which fractures are due. 
The ultimate cause or causes are obscure and are still matter 
lor speculation and controvers3% and I do not propose to deal 
with those ; but the proximate cause is stress affecting the 
outer crust of the earth and resulting either in movements ac- 
companied b37 simple direct fracture in the outer shell or in 
fracture consequent on folding. Mountain ranges are due to 
the elevation of certain parts of the outer crust of the earth 
the processes of folding and faulting ; some mountains, like the 
Alps, are intensely folded ; others, like the IIimala37a, rather 
less so, while others again show practically no folding and, are 
due to simple block faulting ; most s3^stems, however, combine 
all three phenomena. The Himalaya afford an especially good 
example of folding and faulting combined, for all along their 
soiithern edge the}^ are bounded by a belt of fracture, known 
as the main boundary, which is a fault or succession of faults 
separating the main mass of the mountains from the lower hills 
of younger rocks, such, as the Siwalik hills and the Tertiary 
ranges of the Kangra valley. 

Geographically, as well as geologically, India fails into 
three broad subdivisions — the Indian Peninsula on one side, the 
H'imaia3mn system on the other, and, between the two, a broad 
belt of alluvial plain. The Peninsular area is composed of 
cr37stalline rocks of great age, and is one of the oldest land sur- 
faces in the world; the Himalaya, on the other hand, are, 
geologically speaking, a young mountain range, made up largely 
of rocks laid down under water and subsequently folded and 
raised from below the sea ; the37 are, so to speak, the crumpled 
edge of the great plateau of Tibet. Still younger is the alluvial 
belt of the phiins, which consists of beds of silt, sand and gravel, 
the materials for the formation of which have been, and are 
still being,, carried down from the . mountains by the great 
Himalayan .rivers. Although we have .no direct means of as- 
certaining' the depth of this alluvial - belt, both geological and 
geodetic' observations lead us to believe that its thickness in 
places must be reckoned in miles ; it is shallow on the south, and 
appears to deepen graduall3^ northwards to the foot of the hills, 
where it merges iiito' its more or less immediate predecessors.,, the 
;/oiirigest beds of the Tertiary system ./To allow of the accii- 
riiulatio.ii of such a vast .thickness., of .alluvium, the base of the 
depression in wdiich it;, lies .'must- have 'sunk for a long period. 
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Altiiougii there is some doubt as to the imdej’groiiiid form. €)f 
, the trough below the main mass of alluvium, there is none as to 
its relatioiivsliip to the Himalaya, for its boundary is open to ac- 
/ ti.ial observation and is known to be the zone of fracture already 

j referred to as the main boundary fault. Not one, but many 

faults parallel to the mountain foot have been traced; they 
! stand as records of fractures that have occurred i,n the crust iii 

comparatively recent geological times, and indicate . planes of 
weaiaiess along w’hich movement may again take place. The 
Assam faults of the Shillong earthquake of 1897 bear witness 
that such movement still takes place from time to time. Fur- 
ther evidence of movement along the maki bouiidar}^^ fault is 
' also found in changes of relative level that took place in 1905, 

at the time of the Kangra earthquake, between Mussoorie and 
Dehra Dun. 

I Faults or fractures along and near the Himalayan moiin- 

I tain foot must, therefore, be regarded not only as planes on 

which movement has taken place in the past, but also as 
planes on or near which it may occur in the future. The crust 
I; of the earth in their neighbourhood is in a state of strain, and, 

I; when that strain reaches the point beyond which the crust is 

ji| unable to withstand it, fracture takes place, and the consequent 

I movement produces an earthquake. Although this might seem 

jf to im|)l.y that, wherever the crust is found to be traversed by 

;| numerous faults, earthquakes may be expected to occur, this is 

^ not actually the case ; thus the great coal-bearing belt which 

, r runs across India from Bengal to the Central Provinces is bor- 

’ dered and intersected by faults, some representing very large 

I displacements ; yet this belt is not at present especially liable 

y to earthquakes. This is due to the fact that the faults are, 

; geologically speaking, very much older than those of the Hima- 

layan zone, and that although in the distant geological past 
they were no doubt the loci of violent earthquakes, that part 
of the crust in which they occur has long since reached a period 
of comparati ve stability and quiescence, whereas the crust along 
the foot of the Himalaya is in a state of strain, being still 
affected by those mountain-building forces which, during the 
.last' geological, period, produced the .Himalayan system. So far 
as the rest of the Indian Peninsula is concerned, we should ex- 
pect : the . great , Archaean, masses' of the south, owing to Their 
greater age ■ and rigidity,', to' be even .less liable, to earth€|uakes,' 
than the rocks of the coalfields ; and it is among the Hiinalayan 
and' related mountain systems of young geological .age, .,,w,liich 
i:ii:Glu,de the : moil. ntains of Baluchistan on the west and off 'Mani- 
pur and Arrakan on the east, that we should ' expect .to , fi 
fractures along which movement still takes place. This we 
know to be actually the case, and 1 will now go on to deal with 
'the observations bearing on this subject that bcive';been ' made 
in, India during the last few years. 
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A considerable amount of information is available as to 
tlie eartlicjiiakes Avliicli have shaken India. from time to time ; 
this was summarised and discussed some years ago by a well- 
known French seismologist, Major de Moiitessus, w-ho pub- 
lished a map (Memoirs, Geol. Surv. of India, VoL XXXV) show- 
ing the dist,ribution of what he terms ” seismicity in India. 
Since' his paper -was published, we have continued to collect 
additional information in this country. Towards the end of 
1908, arrangements were made b}^ the Meteorological .Reporter 
to the Government of India for earthquakes felt by the obser- 
vers at his meteorological recording stations to be registered, 
and returns sent both to him and to the Geological Survey. 
The returns comprise only shocks alleged to .have been, felt b}- 
observers, and do not include shocks too slight to be recorded 
except by instruments. The returns are drawn up in the 
following form ; — 


1 

1. Date of earthquake ■ . . . . 


2. Time of occuiTeiiee ; if possible, exact i 
standard time. | 


3. Duration of shock in seconds . . ■ 


4. Situation of observer, whether in or i 
out of doors, asleep or awake, sit- 1 
ting or standing, etc. 


5, Number of separate shocks, if more 
than one was felt. I 


6. Were any unusual sounds heard either 
before, during or after the shock, j 
and what did they resemble ? 


7. What was the intensity ,of the shock, 

: whether strong enough : — ^ 

( I ) to be felt by persons at rest ; 

V (2) to make doors, windows, etc,, or 
loose objects rattle, and floors 
■creak ; • 

(3) to make hanging objects swing ; 

(4) to move the observer’s seat; 

(5) to throw down loose objects ; 

(6) to crack the walls of buildings ; 

(7) to cause greater damage (to be 

specified). 

I 
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The last paragraph is intended to give an idea of the in ten - 
sit,y of the shock ; if is a simplification of the more elaborate 
M-ossi-Forel scale, which has ten degrees instead of seven, and 
\rhicli is widely used to record the intensity of earthquakes. 
The scale shown is simplej but is sufficient for the purpose. A 
study of the returns received during the years 19b9"1917 en- 
ables us to obtain what may be considered to be a reasonably 
correct idea of the relative ‘'seismicity’’ of different parts of 
India during that period. The following table shows the 
stations at which more than 10 shocks are said to have been 
felt during the past nine years • 

Number of shocks recorded 
in years 1909-1917. 


Drosh ' . . ' . - ■ 

.. 294 

Chitral 

83 (1909-1912 onlv) 

Multan 

11 

Kyelang . . 

.. 14 

Srinagar , . 

. . 28 

Guimarg . . 

. . 16 

Murree 

. , 24 

Sialkot 

.. 11 

Lahore . . 

. . 16 

Jodhpur . . 

. . 18 

Abu 

. . 15 

Muktesar . , 

. . 18 

Shillong . . . . 

.. 130 

Salona (Nowgong) . . 

.. 38 , 

Borjnli . . . . 

.. -21 

Mandalay . . 

- , . 21 


It will be seen that the shocks recorded at Drosh and 
Shillong are far more numerous than those at any other place. 
If ve analyse the situations of these places, we find that in 
each case it is peculiar ; each lies, in fact, in a region in which 
there is a i*apid change in the direction of the trend -lines of the 
mountains, and in which more or less opposing sets of folds 
appear to meet. These would naturally be expected to be 
regions of unusual strain. 

The returns from which the above figures are derived can- 
not, of course, be regarded as more than rough approximations, 
smce one individual may perceive a shock which would not be 
felt or recorded by another. This is well illustrated by the 
returns received from Shillong; records of earthquakes occur- 
ring there are received by the Geological Survey of India fi*oiii 
three separate sources * one of those soiirces fiirnislies only in- 
formation of shocks recorded mechanically by a simple form of 
seismoscope consisting essentially of a weight suspended in such 
a manner as to leave it free to swing horizontally, its move- 
ments being recorded automatic all}^ by a needle w'orking over a 
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piece of smoked glass. Analysis of the returns received from 
each of the ‘three sources during the j^ears 1914-1917 — calling 
the sources A, B and C respectively, A bemg the seismoscope — 
shows that the following number of shocks were recorded : — 

by A (seismoscope) . . . . 53, 

-B .. .. .. 61. 

.. C ,, .. ..40; 

of these only seven shocks are common to all three sets of re- 
turns ; fifteen are common to ik and E only, ten to B and C only 
and one to A and G only. The seismosco])© recorded during the 
four years 29 shocks not recorded by either of the human sources, 
while the tw’O latter recorded, respectively, 27 and 23 not felt by 
the others. At first sight this would seem to point to the 
returns being very unreliable ; but, in a place like Shillong, 
where slight shocks are common, one person frecjuently feels a 
shock not felt by his neighbour, and in spite of the discrepancies 
in the three sets of returns, I should not be inclined to discard 
the system ; but it cannot be regarded as more than a very 
rough indication of the relative frequency of shocks. A sum- 
inary of the records of the years 1909-1917 shows that the most 
active centres lie in the elbows where conflicting momitain 
trend-lines meet, in Assam on one side and in the North-West 
Frontier Province on the other, while the Peninsula has hardly 
been disturbed at all. The neighbourhood of the main boundary 
fault has been the chief zone of disturbance, and w^as noticeable 
for the severe earthquake which occurred at Dharmsala in Ma.y, 
1917. In 1912, a severe earthquake w^as felt in Upper Burma : 
it originated in a faulted region to the east of Ma.ymyo, in the 
Nothern Shan States, and appears to have resulted from sub- 
terranean disturbance along or near an old fault-plane, the 
Kyauktan fault. Other severe earthquakes have originated in 
the Irraw^ady valley, w^hich f olio w\s another zone of instability. 
On the west a severe earthquake occurred at Bellpat between 
Jacobabad and Sibi in 1909 ; here, again, disturbance took place 
opposite a sudden bend in the mountain trend -lines. 

It is unsafe to prophesy about earthquakes ; stresses may 
act in the crust for long periods without being perceived, and 
the first indication of their existence may be either a series of 
shocks or one shock of great intensity ; if the strain is relieved 
gradually, w^^e may expect large numbers of small shocks, but if 
the rigidity of the crust is great and strain is relieved suddenly, 
a great earthquake results. Many small shocks may be regarded 
as rendering an area less liable to great shocks since they pro- 
vide a safety-valve ; but the frequent recurrence of small sliocks 
does not necessarily preclude the occasional occurrence of great 
shocks ; all we can say is that they probably reduce their num- 
ber and intensity. A major shock is the result of relief of 
strain wdiich has been accumulating for a long time, and it is a 
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common belief — and a reasonable one — tiiat a place wliicli lias 
suffered from one great earthquake is not likely to experience 
another for a considerable period This is borne out by our ex- 
perience in India,, although the great Dharamsala earthquake 
of 1905 was succeeded onty twelve years later (May lOth, 1917) 
by a shock wdiich w^as severe enough to throw down several 
houses and to damage others severely; the destruction, how- 
ever, was due rather to the methods of construction employed 
in Dharmsala than to the violence of the shock. 

Taken by themselves, the observations of Indian earth- 
quakes recorded during the past nine years extend over much 
too short a period to justify us in drawing conclusions from 
their apparent tendencies, but when they are combined wntli 
the past seisiiiologicai history of India, they confirm the conclu- 
sion that the Peninsula is remarkably stable, that most of #ur 
earthquakes are associated with the faulted zone along the 
Himalayan niouiitain foot or with the other young mountain 
ranges of Assam, Burma, Sind and Baluchistan, and that, al- 
though the plains frequently suffer from the effects of major 
shocks occurring in the latter zone, earthquakes of any magni- 
tude do not often originate in or under the alluvial belt. In 
this respect, however, one part of the x^lains is exceptional, viz. 
the neighbourhood of Delhi ; here the north-eastern end of the 
Aravalli range, the relics of a once great mountain system, juts 
out into the alluvium ; opposite this |)oint, across the Gangetic 
trough, is the Alaknanda valley which follows a zone of distur- 
bance in the Himalaya. The forces which raised and folded 
the Aravalli mountains originally, belong to a period of such 
remote geological antiquity— long anterior to the disturbances 
which affected the now stable coalfields — that it is improbable 
that the}?" should have persisted to the present day, and the 
causes of the high seismicity of Delhi and of the violent Muttra 
earthquake of 1803 are still obscure. 

The President announced the election of Officers and 
Members of Council for the year 1918 to be as follows : — 

President : 

H. H. Hayden, Esq., C.I.E., D.Sc., B.A., B.A.L, F,G.8. 
F.A.S.B., F.R.8. , 

V ice-Presid^ents ; 

The Hon. Justice Sir Asutosh Mukhopadhvaya, Kt., C.S.I.. 
D.L., D.Sc., F.R.S.E., P.B.A.S., P.A.S.B. ' 

Lieut.-CoL Sir Leonard Rogers, Kt., C.I.E., M.D., B.S.. 
F.R.C.P., F.R.C.S., KA.S.B., F.R.S., LM.S. 
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Maiiamaliopadhvaya. Haraprasad Siiastri, C.I.E. , M. A. 

f.a.s/b: 

N. xAiiiiandale, Esq., D.Sc., C.M.Z.S.. F.L.S., F.A.S.B. 
Secretary and Treasurer, : 

General Secretary :™-F.. H. Gravely, Esq., D.Sc., F.A.S.B. 
Treasurer R. B. Mehta, Esq., C'.I.E, ‘ 


Additional SecretaHes : 

Philological Secretary : — The Hon. Dr. A. x4.i-Ma’niuii Suhra- 
wardy, Iftikharii! Millat, M.A.. Ph.D., Bar-at-Law. 

/^Biology: — S. W. Kemp, Ssq., B.A.. 
Natural History \ F.A.S.B. 

Secretaries : — i Physical Science : — W. A, K. Christie, 

( Esq., B.Sc., Ph.D. 

Anthropological Secretary; — N. Annandale, Esq., 'D.Sc.. 
C.M.Z.S., P.L.S., F.A.KB. ■ 

Joint Philological Secretary : — Mahamahopadhyaya Satis 
Chandra Aldyabhusana, M.A., Ph.D., F.A.S.B. 

Medical Secretary : — Major D. McCa^o M.D., I.M.S. 
Honorary Librarian : — The Hon. Justice Sir Asutoh Miikho- 
padhyaya. Kt., C.S.I.. D.L., D.Sc., F.R.S.E., F.R.A.S., 
F.A.S.B. 

Other A1 embers of Council : 

The Hon’ble Mr. F. J. Monahan, I.C.S. 

P. C, Ray, Esq., C.I.E., D.Sc. 

A. H. Harley, Esq., M.A. 

H. G. Grayes, Esq./ A.R.S.M. 

' G. H. Tipper. Esq.. M.A., F.G.S., F.A.S.B. 

P. J. Bruhl, Esq., D.Sc., I.S.O., F.C.S., F.G.S., F.A.S.B. 

The President also announced the election of Fellows to be 
as follows : — 

Colonel Sir Sidne,y G. Burrard, K.C.S,I., F.R.S. 

J. L. Simonsen, Esq., Ph.D. 

Lt.-Col. J. Stephenson, D.Sc., I.M.S. 

Major D. McCay, M.D., I.M.S.; 

The Hon’ble Abdullah Al-ma’mun Suhrawardy, M.A., Ph.D. 

' The Meeting was then resolved into the Ordinary General 
Meeting. . , 
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President, 

H. H. Havdeii. Esq., C.I.E., B.Sc.. B.A.. F.RB.. B.E., ILA.I., 
FG.S.,'F.A,S.B. 

F ice^ Presidents. 

IJeut.-Col. Sir Leonard Rogers, Kt.,C.I.E.. M.D.. B.S.. F.R.C.P.. 

F.R.G.S., F.A.S.B., F.R.S., I.M.S. 

Maliamaliopadliyava Haraprasad Shastri, C.I.P]., M.A., P.A.S.B. 
N. Annandale, Esq., B.Sc., C.M.Z.S., F.L,S.. F.A.S.B. 

The HoiTble Justice Sir J. G. Woodrofe, Kt.. M.A.. B.C.L. 


Secretary and Treasurer. 

General Secretary : — F. H. Gravely, Esq., B.Sc., F.A.S.B. 
Treasurer ; — R<. J). Mehta, Esq., O.I.E. 


A dditional Secretaries . 


Philological Secretary: — The Hon. A. Al-Ma^miin Suhrawardy, 


Iftikharul Millat, M.A., Ph.D., Bar-at-Law. 

AT 4 . rBiologv : — H. G. Carter, Esq.. M.B., Ch.B. 

Secretaries 1 Physical Science P. J. BriiM, Esq.. P So., 
secretaries. I.S.O., E.C.S., F.G.S., F.A.S.B. 

Anthropological Secretary : — N. Annandale, Esq.. D.Sc.. 
C.M.Z.S., F.L.S., F.A.S.B. 

Joint Philological Secretary : — Mahamahopadhvaya Satis 

Chandra Vidyiibhusana, M.A.. Ph D., F.A.S.B. 

Medical Secretary : — W. 0. Hossack, Esq., M.D., D.P.H. 
Honorary Librarian: — The Hon. Justice Sir Asutosh Mukho- 
padhvWa, Kt.. C.S.I.. D.L.. D.Sc., F.Pv.S.E., F.R.A.S., 
F.A.S.B. 


Other Members of Gomicil. 

Major D. McCav, M.B., I.M.S. 

The Hon’ble Mr. P. J. Monahan. I.C.S. 

P.C. Ray, Esq., D.Sc., C.I.E. 

A. H. Harley, Esq., M.A. 

H, G. Graves, Esq., A.R.S.M. 

S. W. Kemp, Esq., B.A., F.A.S.B. 



LIST OF ORDINARY MEMBERS. 


R. = Resident. jST .R . = Non-Resident. A. = Absent. L .M. = Life Member. 
F.M.=Foreigii Member. 

All Asterisk is prefixed to the names of the Fellows o£ the Society. 


N.B . — Members who have changed their residence since the list was 
drawm up are requested to give intimation of such a change to the Hono- 
rary General Secretary, in order that the necessarj? alteration may be 
ma^e in the subsequent edition. Errors or omissions in the following 
list should also be communicated to the Honorary General Secretary. 

Members who are about to leave India and do not intend to return 
are particularly requested to notify to the Honorary General Secretar\^ 
whethef it is their desire to continue Members of the Society ; otherwise, 
in accordance with Rule 40 of the rules, their names will be removed 
from the list at the expiration of three years from the time of their leav- 
ing India. 


Date of Election. | 


1909 Mar. 3. 

N.R. 

1917 April 4. 
1894 Sept. 27.| 

N.R. 

L.M. 

1912 Aug., 7. 1 

N.R. 

1915 Peb. 3. 

N.R. 

1914 Feb. 4. 

1 R. , 

1903 Oct. 28. 

1' R. 

1914 April 1. 

N.R. 

1893 Aug. 31. 

I, A. 

1912 Jnijr 3. 

N.R.. 

1916 Feb. 2. 

R. 

1904 Sept. 28. 

' R. 


I Abdul Latif, Syed, Deputy Magistrate. 
Dacca. [Lttchioio. 

Abdul Majid, b.a., m.r.a.s. Oolagunj, 
Abdul Wali, Khan Sahib Maulavi. 23, 
European Asylum Lane, Calcutta . 
Abdulla-ul-Musawy, Syed, b.a.. Zemindar 
Bohar, Burdwan. 

Ahmad Ali Khan, Mauiavi Hafiz. Superin- 
tendent, Rampur State Library. Ram- 
pur. 

Ali Chaudhury, The Hon. Naw^ab Syed 
Nawab. 21, Weston Street, Calcutta. , 
Allan, Alexander Smith, m.b. 17 & 18. 

Esplanade Mansions, Calcutta. 

Ansari, Amir Ahmad, b.a. 26, Banks 
Road, Lucknow. 

Anderson, Lieut. -CoL Adam Rivers Steele, 
B.A., M.B., n.P.H., O.M.Z.S., i.M.s. Ettrofje 
I (c/o India Office) . 

I Andrews, Egbert Arthur, b.a. Toolclai 
j Experimental Station, Cinneiumi P.O.. 
! Jorhat, Assam. 

I Andrews, William Edgar, b .a . ( Oxon ) . 

! 11, Loudon Street, Calcutta. 

h'^^Annandale, Nelson, D.sc., c.m.z.s., f.a.s.b.. 
I Director, Zoological Siirve}' of India. 
Calcutta. 
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Date of Election. 

l91l'Maj7 3. 

R. 

. 

Atkinson, Albert Charles. La Mariiniere 

1904 July 6, 

N.R. 

College, 11, Loudon Street, Calcutta. 
Aulad Hasan, Say id, Khan Bahadur. 

1917 April 4. 

N.R. 

Dacca. 

Awati, P. R., M.A., Medical Entomologist, 

1914 Mar. 4. 

L.M. 

Centra] Research Institute. KasauU. 

Bacot, Moiis. I. 31, Quai d'Orsay, Paris. 

1870 Feb. 2. 

L.M. 

Baden-Powell, Baden Henry, m.a., c.i.e. 

1891 Mar. 4. 

F.M. 

Ferlys Lodge, 29, Banbury Road, Oxford, 
England. 

Baiilie, Sir Duncan Colvin, k.o.s.i., i.g.s. 

1909 Feb. 3. 

N.R. 

Queen's Gate, London. 

Baneiji, Charu Deb, b-.a., ll.b. Allaha- 

1905 Mar. 1. 

R. 

had. 

Baiierji, Muralidhar. Sanskrit College, 

1907 Jan. 2. 

N.R. 

Calcutta. 

Banerji, Rakhai Das, m.a., Supdt., Ar- 
chaeological Survey. Western Circle, 
Poona. 

Barman, Damodar Das. 55, Clive Street, 

188.5 Nov. 4. 

R. 

1898 Mar. 2 

N.R. 

Calcutta. 

Barnes, Herbert Charles, m.a.,. i.o.s., 

1916 Sept. 27. 

A. 

Deputy Commissioner, Naga Hills. 
Kohima, Assam. 

Basdekas, Rev. Hilarion (cjo Curate of 

1909 Ji% 7. 

N.R. 

the Greek Church, Calcutta). 

Bazuz,. Rangnatli Khunraj. Girgaon, 

1895 .July 3. 

L.M. 

Bombay. 

Beatson-Beli, The Hon. Mr. Nicholas 

1907 Feb. 6. 

N.R. 

Dodd, B.A., O.I.E., i.c.s. Shillong. 

Bell, Charles Alfred, c.m.g., i.c.s. Gang- 

191.5 April 7. 

N.R. 

tok, Sikkim. 

Belvalkar, Sripad Krishna, m.a., ph.D., 

1909 April 7. 1 

R. 

Prof, of Sanskrit, Deccan College. 
Poona. 

Bently, Charles A.,.m.b., d.p.h. Writers' 

1 

1S76 Nov. 15.] 

F.M. 

Building, Calcutta. 

^’Beveridge, .Henry, f.a.s.b.. i.g.s. (t--- 

1917 Aiig. 1. 

R.. 

tired). Pitfold, ShoUermill, Hasleui-'rr , 
Surrey, England. 

Bhandarkar, Devadatta Rarnkrishiu: . .m .a . 

1908 Nov. 4. 

1 

! N.R. 

Zo/S, Puddapukur Road, Ballygvnj. 
Bhattaeharji, Bisvesvar. Deputy Magis 

1909 July 7. 


1 trate, Krishnagar. Nadia, 

I ' Bhattaeharji, jShib Nath , al b . 7 , M ohon 

1914 Nov. 4. 

\ N.R. 

\ hagan Road, Calcutta. 
i Bhattaeharji, Vireshwar. Navadvipa. 
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.Date of Bleetioii. 



1910 May 4. 

A. 

Bishop, T. H., M.R.c.s.,, l.b.c.s., d.p.h. 
Europe. 

1917 Feb. 7. 

N.R.i 

Biswas, Jaiiiinikanta, Zemindar. Guttack. 

1893 Feb. 1. 

L.M. 

Bodding, Revd. P. 0. Bwmka, Sontiml 
Pcirganas. 

1912 July 3. 

N.R. 1 

Bomford, Capt. Trevor Lawrence, i.M.s., 

M-B., B.S., M.R.C.S*, L.B.C.P. (c/o ReV, 

T. Bomford, C.M.8. House, Peshmmr). 

1898 Feb. 2. j 

R. 

Bose, Amrita Lai, Dramatist. 9-2, Ram 
Ghandra Maitrcds Lane, GalcuUa. 

1895 Mai\ 6. 

1 R. 

•‘''Bose, Sir Jagadis Chandra, Kt., c.s.i., m.a., 
B.sc., C.I.E., F.A.s.B. Presidency College, 
Calcutta. 

1917 Oct. 3. 

R. 

1 Bose, Satyendra Nath, m.sc. University 
College of Science, Calcutta. 

1914 Nov. 4. 

'N.R. 

Bose, Thakur Birendranath. Dacca. 

1910 July 6. 

N.R. 

Botham, Arthur Wiiliam, i.c.s. Shillong. 

1911 Nov. 1. 

A. 

i 

Boyle, Lieut. Cecil Alexander, 11th King 
Edward's Lancers {cjo In^da Office, 
London). 

1908 Jaii» 1. i 

R. 

i 

Brahmachari, Upendra Nath, ivi.a., m.d. 
19, Grey Street, GalcuUa. 

1913 Aug. 6. 

N.R. 

.Brown, C. J. Canning College, Lucknow. 

1906 July 4. 

R. 

Brown, Lieut.-Col. Edwin Harold, m.b., 
i.M.s. (retired). 4, Harrington Street, 
Calcutta. 

1907 July 3. 

N.R. 

Brown, John Coggin, m.sc., f.g.s., e.o.s. 
{cjo Geological Survey of India, Calcutta). 

1909 Oct. 6. 

E. 

Brown, Percy, a.r.c. a. Government School 
of Art, Calcutta. 

1909 Oct. 6. 

Ru 

j'^Bruhl, Paul Johannes, d.sc., .i.s.o., f.o.s., 
F.O.S., F.A.s.B. Humayun Place, Cal- 

cutta. 

1901 June 5. 

P.M. 

'^'Burkiil, Isaac Henry, m.a.,. f.a.s.b. Bo- 
j tanical Gardens, Singapur. 

1896 Jan. . 8. 

P.M, 

‘^'Burn, Richard, c.i.e., i.o.s., f.a.s.b. {g/o 
Grmdlay cb Go., 54, Parliament Street, 
London, S.W.) 

1913 Jan. L 

i 

N.R. i 

i 1 

] 

Burrard, Coi. Sir S. G., k. c.s.i., c.s.i., 
F.R.S., Surveyor General of India, 

1 Dehra Dim. 

1900 May 2. 

N.R. 

Butcher, Flora , m.d,. Tanakpur, R. d* K. 

1 Railway, Pilihhit District. 

1913 Apl, 2. 

R. 

' CaldeiXyCharles '■■Ckmxniing Royal Botanic 

1 Gardens, Sihpur, Howrah. 

1907 Ap], 3. 

B. 

; Calvert., ■ Liep.t.,-CoL ^ J ohii Telf er , im . b . . 

. Wledical Q allege, Galcutfn. 
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Date of JjHeetion. 

1901 Mar. 6. 

N.R. 

Campbell, William Edgar Marmaduke, 

1895 Jixlv 3. 

A. 

l.c.s. Pilibhit, U.P. 

Carlyle, Sir Rol)ert Warrand, k.c.s.i., 

1912 Mar. 6. 

A. 

l.c.s. Europe (c/o India 

Office) 

Carmichael, .His Excellency the Right 

■ 

1915 Jany. 6. 

R. 

Hon’ble Thomas David, Baro.ii of Skirl- 
ing, G.c.i.E., K.c.M.G. {c/o India Office, 
London ) , 

Carter, Humphry G., Bcono.mic Botanist 

1910 'Mav 4. 

A. 

^ to the Botanical Survey, Indian Mu- 
seum. 27, Ghoivr inghee Eoad, Ckil- 
cutia. 

Carter, Capt. Robert Markham; i.m.s. 

1905 May 3. 

R. 

Europe {c/o India Office ) . 

Chakra varti, Dwarkanath, m.a. , :b.l. , Vakil, 

1890 June 4. 

N.R. 

High Court. Calcutta. 

'•'Chakra varti, Rai Monmohan, .Bahadur, 

, 

1909 Mar. 3. 

B 

M.A., B.L., F.A.s.B. ComAUa, Tip- 

per ah. 

Chakra varti, Nilmani, m.a. Presidency 

1905 July 5. 

N.R. 

College, Calcutta. 

Chakra varti, Vanamali. Cotton College, 

1906 Jan, 3. 

R. 

1 GauJiati. 

\ Chapman, John Alexander, .Librarian, Im- 

1895 Oct. 27. 

F.M. 

: perial Library. Calcutta. 

Chatterjee, Atul Chandra, i.c.s., Royal 

1908, Feb. 5, 

R. 

i Society’s Club. St. James^ St., London, 

s.w. ■ 

i Chatterjee, Gopai Chandra, M.B. Medical 

1911 June 7. 

R. 

College, Calcutta. 

1 Chatterjee, Kanina Kumar, f.e.c.s. 74, 

1916 Jan. 5. 

R. 

Dharamtola Street, Calcutta. 

Chatterjee, Khagendra Nath, b.a., b.l.. 

i 

1907 Sept. 25.1 

R. 

Attorney-at-La,w. , 12, Madan Mohan 

Chatterjee Lane, Calcutta. 

' Chatterjee, Promode Prat as. 8, Dixon 

lS93Sept 28.i 

I 

R. ; 

Lane, Calcutta. 

Chaudhuri, B. L., b.a., :d.sc. (Ediii.), 

i 

191 1 Mar. i. | 

1 

N.R..,.; 

F.R.Si'JE., F.L.s. ■ (Loud.). '120,. Lowev. 
Circular Road, Calcutta. 

Chaudhuri, Cham Chandra, Rai Bahadur, 

1914 April i. 1 

i 

R. 1 

Zemindar, Sherpiir Town. Mymensingh. 
Dist. 

Chaudhuri, Gopai Das. 32, Beadon 'Row, 

1913 June 4. 1 

R. 1 

Calcutta. 

Chaudhuri,- Ear.-at-Law* ;::2,RrighI 


Street, Ballygtmge, Calcutta. 
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Date of Meetioii. 

1907 July 3; 

R. 

1909 Nov. 3. 

N..R. 

1906 Nov. 7. 

R. 

1915 'Sep. 1. 

R. 

1908 Nov. 4. 

A. 

1907 Jidy 3. 

R. 

1908 Jan. 1. 

E. 

1876 Mar 1. 

P.M. 

1887 Aug. 25. 

B. 

1895 July 3. 

R. 

1873 Dee. 3. 

I F.M. 

1915 Sep. 1. 

Rv 

1896 Mar. 4. i 

^L.M. 

1 

1 

1916 Dec. 6. 

1 

1 

■ E. 

i 

1912 April 3. 

NE. 

1917 April 4. 

E. 

1910 Jan. 5. 

E. 

1895 Sept. 19. 

N.E. 

1900 Dee. 5. 

E. 


Christie, William Alexander Kynock, b.sc., 
Chemist, Geological Survey of 
India. Calcutta, 

'Christophers, . Major Samuel E;iclimond, 
M.B., F.A.S.B., Mesopotamia Eieid 

Force, c/o Postmaster General^ Bombay. 
Clarke, Geoffrey Roth, i.g.s.. Postmaster 
General, Bengal. 

Cleghorn, Maude Lina West, f.l.s., f.e.s.. 

5, Ali'ipnr Lane, Calcutta. 

Cook, Capt. Lewis, i.m.s. Europe {clo- 

India Office). 

Cotter, Gerald de Purcell, Assistant Super- 
intendent, Geological Survey of India,.. 
Calcutta. 

Crake, Dr... Herbert Milverto,ii, Health 
Officer. 15, Loudon Street, Calcutta. 
Crawfurd, James, b.a., i.g.s. (retired). 
Thornwood, Uddington, Lanarhshire,. 

Scotland. 

Crix3er, William Risdoii, e.G-S., f.i.c., 
A.R.s.M. Konnagar, El.'R. 

Gumming, the Hon. Mr. John Ghest, c.i.e.,. 
i.a.s. Z, Loudon Street, Calcutta, 

Dames, Mansel Longworth, i.o.s. (retired).. 
Ventnor, Wodeland Road, Guildford,.. 
Surrey, England. 

Das-Gupta, Hem Chandra, m.a.,. e.g.s.,, 
Prof., Presidency College. Calcutta, 
Das-Gupta, Jogendra Nath, b.a., (Oxon), 
Barrister-at-Law. 38/2, Lower Circular 

Road, Calcutta. 

Dasji, Sri Baman, Kaviraj, Ayurvedic and 
Unani Physician, 152, Harrison Road, 
Calcutta. 

Das., Kasi Nath,. Prof., Ravenshawe Col- 
lege. Cuttack, 

Datta, Rasik Lai, d.sc.. Asst. Professor, 
Calcutta ■ University. 7.8, ; Mianicktola: 
St., Calcutta, [Calcutta. 

David,. David .A. . 55,: Free School St.,,, 
De, Kiran' Chandra, b.a., . i.c.s,, ,Commis^^ 
sioner. Chittagong. 

Deare," ■ ■ Lieut. -Col. Benjamin Hobbs, 

M.R.c.s. (Eng.), L.B.o.r. (Lond.), d.p.h., 
(Cantab)y I.M.S. 14, Russell Street, Cal- 
cutta. y 
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'©ate of Election. I 

1917 June 6. ! R. Deb, Kumar Harit Krishna, m.a., Zeiiiiii- 
der, Sobhabazar Rajbati. Baja Nava- 
krishna St., Calcutta. 

1904 Sept. 28. N.R. De Courcy, William Blennerhasset. Led- 
dlesdale Estate, Naduwatum P.0, , Nilgiris. 
1912 May 1. A. Demetriadi, Stephen. Europe (ch Ralli 
Bros,, Calcutta). 

1906 Dec, 5. N.R. Dentith, Arthur William, i.c.s. Shillong. 

1916 Dec. 6. R. Dharmapala, Anagarika, Secretary, Moha- 

bodhi Society- 4a, College Square, Cal- 
cutta. 

1910 May 4. L.M. Dhavle, Sankara Balaji, i.c.s. Lahiria 
Sarai, Darhhanga. 

1907 Oct. 30. N.R. Dixit, Pandit Sri Ram, b.a., Dewan of 

Banswara, Eajputana. 

1898 Jan. 5. R. Dods. William Kane, Agent, Hongkong 
and Shanghai Banking Corporation. 
Calcutta. 

1909 Nov. 3. N.R. ^^'Donovan, Lieut. -Col. Charles, m.d., i.m.s., 
F.A.s.B. Meddcal College, Madras, 

1917 Mar. 7. | N.R. Dousamdup, Kazi, B.B. School. Gangtoh^ 

Sikkim. 

1902 July 2. R. Doxey, Frederick. 9i, Queen's Park, Bally- 
gunge, Calcutta. 

1909 Aug. 4. N.R. Drake-Brockman, Digby Livingstone, 

I.c.s. Jaunpur, U.P. 

1912 April 3. N.R. Duil-Sutherland-Dunbar, Capt. Sir George, 
Bart. Punjabis, Hyderabad, Sind. 

1917 June 6. R. Dunn, T. 0. D., Educational Service. Uni- 
ted Service Club. Calcutta, [cutta. 

1914 Sept. 2. R. Dutt, B. C. 172, Manicktola Street, Gal- 
1916 May 3. N.R. Dutt, Dharanidhar, b.a. Nepal. 

1877 Aug. 30. R, Dutt, Kedar Nath. Prasad Kutir Pitun/s 
GhatSt,,KamarhatiP.O. 

1910 April 6. N.R. Ebden, Capt. F. T. P. TMd Carnatic In- 

fa.ntry, TricMnopoly. 

1910 April 6. R. j Elmes, Dr. Cecil' H. 9/4, Middleton Row, 

Calcutta. 

1911 Nov. 1. R. I Esch, ’.V. J., Architect. Victoria Jfmo- 

1 rial Building, Cathedral Avenue, Maidan, 

' Calcutta, 

1915Jany.6. N.R. Pazl-i-Haqq, Q., m.a., Prof, of Persian 
Literature. College, Lahore. 

1904 Aug. 3. R. l^Fermor Lewis Leigh, a;b.s.m., 

1 , ^ F.A.s.B. . Superintendent, ' Geological 
; Survey of India. Calcutta. 
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Date of Election. 



1916 June 7. 

R. 

Ferrer, Joseph Orlando, Cuban OoiisiiL 
6, Ezra Mansions, Calcutta. 

1906 Oct. 31. 

N.R. 

■Fiiilow, Robert Steel, Fibre Expert to the 
Govt, of Assam Dacca. 

1907 Mar. 6. 

R. 

Firminger, The Ven’ble Walter Kelly, m.a.., 
B.D., F.n.G.s., Archdeacon of Calcutta. 
8t. John’s House, Council House Street, 
Calcutta. 

1910 Sept. 7. 

! 

Fortescue, Capt. Archer Irvine, r.a.m.o. 
Europe {c/o Army Dept., Simla). 

1913 Nov, 5. 

A. 

Fox, Lieut. Cyril S. (c/o Geological 
Survey of India). 

1910 April 6. 

A. 

Francis, Lieut. Reginald, Frankland, 
Indian Army, (c/o India Office, Lon- 
don). 

1903 Mar. 4. 

R. 

'•*Gage, Major Andrew Thomas, m.a., m.b., 
B.se., F.L.S., i.M.s. Royal Bot. Gardens, 
Calcutta. 

1893 Jan. 11. 

N.R, 

*Gait, His Honour Sir Edward Albert, 
K.C.S.I., C.S.I., C.T.E., I.C.S., Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bihar and Orissa. Ea^ichi. 

1912 Mar. 6. 

R. 

Ganguli, Manmohan, b.e., District En- 
gineer. Mirzapur Street, Calcutta. 

1909 Oct. 7. 

R. 

Ganguli, Ordhendhu Kumar. 12, Oan- 
guli's Lane, Calcutta. 

1916 May 3. 

A. 

Geuns, M. Van. Europe. 

1905 July 5. 

R. 

i 

Ghosh, Amulya Charan, Y idyahhusana. 
Manichtolla Street, Calcutta. 

1912 Aug. 7. 

.R- 

Ghosh, Atal Behari, m a., e.l. 59, Suhea 
Street, Calcutta. 

1907 Mar. 6. 

i R.' 

i 1 

\ Ghosh, Prafulla Chundra, m.a. Presi- 
dency College, Calcutta. 

1869 Peb. 3. 

N.R. 1 

Ghosh, Pratapa Chandra, b.a. Vindya- 
chal. 

1912 Sept. 4. 

R. 

Ghosh, Tarapada. 14, Paddapuher Street, 
Kidderpur, Calcutta. 

1913 Dec. 3. 

i 

A. 

Godson, Capt. Charles . Aubery, i.m.s. 

Europe {cfo India Office). 

Goenka, Roormall. 57, Burtolla Street, 
Calcutta. 

1907 Mar. 6. 

R. 

i 

1909 Jan. 6. 

1 R. 

1 

Gourlay, William Robert, o.i.e., i.c.s. 
Government House, Calcutta. 

1910 Sept. 7. 

^ R. 

^Gravely, Frederic Henry, n.Sc., Assistant 
Superintendent, Zoological Survey of 
India. Calcutta. 

1905 May 3. 

:■ R. ■ 

Graves, Henry George, a.r.s.m. 1 , Coun- 
cil House Street, Calcutta. 
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Date of Election. 



1910 Nov. 2 

N.R. 

Graves-Law, H. D., i.c.s. Special Asst t.. 
to the Besident in Kasliinir. Srinagar. 

1907 June 5. 

A. 

Green, Lieut. -CoL Charles Robert Morti» 
mer, m.d,, f.r.c.s., i.m.s. (c/o India 
Office, London). 

1910 Mar. 2. 

A. 

‘■•'Greig, Major Edward David Wilso.ii, m.b., 
I.M.S. Europe (cfo India Office). 

1900 Dec. 5. 

L.M. 

Grieve, James Wyndham Alleyne, Deputy 
Conservator oi Forests. Jalpaiguri. 

1917 Feb. 7. 

R. 

Guha, Regina, b.a,, b.l. 9, Marquis St., 
Calcutta. 

1917 June 6. 

N.R. 

Gupta, Kisorimoiian, m.a., Prof, of His- 
tory, M.C. College. Sylhet, Assam. 

1915 Aug. 4. 

R. 

Gurner, C. W., i.c.s. United Service Club, 
Calcutta. 

1901 Mar. 6. 

N.R. 

Habibur Rahman Khan, Maulavi, Raees. 
Bhihanpur. District Aligarh. 

1892 Jan. 6, 

F.M. 

Haig, Lieut.'CoL Woiseley, Indian Army. 
H. B. M.’s Consulate Genl., Meshhed, 
Persia. 

1907 Aug.. 7. 

N.R. 

'^Haines, Henry* Haselfoot, f.o.h., f.l.s. 
Eanchi. 

1908 June 3. 

R. 

Hailowes, Kenneth Alexander Knight, 
B.A., A.R.S.M., F.G.S., Assistant Superin- 
tendent, Geological Survey of India. 
Calcutta. [Calcutta. 

1916 Jan. 5. 

E. 

Hamilton, C. J., 9, Middleton Street, 

1913 May 7. 

N.R. 

Hankin, E. H., m.a., d.Sc. Agra. 

1885 Fek 4. 

L.M. 

"^Haraprasad Shastri, Mahamahopadhyaya, 
M.A., F.A.s.B. 26, Pataldanga 
Street, Calcutta. 

1902 Dec. 3. 

N.R. 

Harnarain Goswami, Shastri. Hindu Col- 
lege, Delhi. 

1912 Mav 1. 

R. 

1 Harley, A. H., m.a. Madrassa, Calcutta. 

1906 De^. 5. 

A. 

Harris, Lieut. G., 56j^/i Infantry, E.W. 
{cjo India Office, London). 

1908 April 1 

N.R. 

Harrison, Edward Philip, A . D ., f..r.s.e, 
Sialhot. 

1916 Feb. 2. 

N.R. 

Hashmi, Mohammad Yusuf, m.a. P.O. 
Kila Sohhasingh, Dist. Sialkot. 

1897 Feb. 3. 

R. 

^'Hayden, Henry Herbert, oj.e., d.sc., b.a., 

' B . iE ,., B.A.T., F.G.s., F.A.S.B.. Director, 

Geological Survey of India. Calcutta. 

1911 June 7. 

R. 

Hedayat Husain, Muhammad. 7-1, Mam- 
sanker Roy^s Lane, Calcutta. 

1908 June 3. 

N.R. 

Heron, Alexander Macmillan, b.sc. (c u 
Geological Survey of India, Calcutta). 
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"Date of Election. 


1911 April 5. 

N.R. 

1908 April 1. 

A. 

1891 July 1. 

N.R. 

1008 July 1. 

A. 

1910 Jan, 5. 

R. 

1914 Feb. 4. 

R. 

187.3 Jan. 2. 

L.M. 

1911 Feb. 1. 
1915 April 7. 

R. 

N.R. 

1904 Jan. 6. 

N.R. 

1916 Jan. 5. 

N.R 

1907 Dec. 4 

A. 

1907 Sept. 25. 

R. 

1908 June 3. 

■r. 

1911 Sept. 1. 

N.R. 

1911 Nov. 1. 

A. 

1915 Got. 27. 
1891 Feb. 4. 
1911 Jan. 1. 

N.R. 

n!r. 

N.R. 

1910 May 4. 

R. 

1882 Mar. 1. 
1906 Aug. 1. 

N.R. 

R. 


I Hiralaij Rai Baiiacliir, b.a., bi.r.a.s, 
I DamoJi, G,P. 

Hirst, Captain Frederick Christian. In- 
dian Army (c/o Survey of India) ^ 
'Hlolland, Sir Thomas Henry, k.c.t.e., d.Sc., 
j A.R C.S., F.G.S., F.R.S., F.A.S.B. Simla, 
j Holmwood, The Hon. Mr. Justice Herbert, 
i.c.s. Europe {cjo India Office). 

Hope, Geottro\^ D,, B.Sc., Ph.D. 27, Cliow- 
ringliee Road, CalcMtta. 

Hornell, The Hon, Mr. W. W., Director of 
I Public Instruction, Bengal. 

Building, Calcutta. 

Houstoun, George L., f.g.s, Johnstone 
! Castle, Renfrewshire, Scotland. 

Insch, Jas. 101, Clive Street, Calcutta. 

Ishak Khan, Maulavi Mahomed. M. A. 0. 
College, Aligarh. 

Jackson, Victor Herbert, m.a. Patna Col- 
lege, Bankipur. 

Jain, Kumar Devendra Prasad, Secy. All- 
India Jain Association. Arrah. 

James, Henry Kosher, m.a., Bengal Edu- 
cation Service. Eu7'ope [cjo India Office). 

Jenkins, Owen Francis, i.c.s. 1, Council 
House Street, Calcutta. 

Jones, Herbert Cecil, a.b.s.m., a.b.o.s.j 
F.G.S. Assistant Superintendent, Oeologi- 
cal Survey of India, Calcutta. 

Juggarao, Sree Raja Ankitam Venkata, 
Zemindar of Shermahamadpuram, Daha- 
gardens, Vizagapatam. 

Kamaluddin Ahmed, Shams-ui-Ulama« 
Europ)e {cloGovt. Madrassa, Chittagong). 

Kaushala, R. S. Ambala City. 

Kapur, Raja Ban Behari, c.s.i. Burdwan. 

Kaye, George Rusby, Registrar, Bureau 
of Education, Simla. 

*^Kemp, Stanley W,, b.a,, f.a.s 3., Superin- 
tendent, Zoological Survey of India. 
Calcutta. [Mozihfferpur. 

Kennedy,;: ; Pringle, m.a., b.b., Vakil. 

Kennedy,- William. Willoughby, m.a., m.d.^ 

IQ, Harrington 

8L, Calcutta. 


Date of ifilecbion. 
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1906 Sept. 19. R. I Kesteven, Tlie Hon. Mr. Charles Henry, 

I Solicitor to Government. 26, Dalhotisie 

I Square, Calcutta. 

1909 April 7. i R. Kilner, John Newport, m.b., l.e.c.s.,,. 

I L.E.c.p. 14, Garden Reach, Calcutta. 

1910 Mar. 2. | R. Kirkpatrick, W, Chartered Banh Build- 

ings, Calcutta. 

1914 April L N.R. Laddu, Tukaram Krishna. Q,ueen's Col- 
lege^ Benares. 

1887 May 4. i L.M. Lanman, Charles - Rockwell. - 9, Farrar 

‘ " I Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts , U.8.. 

; America. 

1889 Mar. 6. | L.M. I '’-La Touche, Thomas Henry Higges, b.a.,. 

I j F.G.S., F.A.s.B. Alfriston Hills Road,. 

j I Ganibridge, England. 

1914 Aug. 5. ; R. i Law, Bimala Charan, b.a. 24, Sukea St:.,. 
I i Calcutta. 

1911 Reb. 1. I R. I Law, Narendra Nath, m.a., b.l.- 96, „ 

! ; Amherst St., Calcutta. 

1914 July 1.1 R. i Law, Satya Charan, m.a.', b.l. 24, Sukea 
j i St., Calcutta. 

1902 July 2. |N.R.J Leake, Henry Martin, m.a., f.l.s. Nawab- 
I ; gnnj, Cawnpore. 

1911 May 3. | R. | Lomax, C.E., m.a. 11, Loudon Street,. 

I I Calcutta. 

1906 Oct. 31. I N.R. ■ Luard, Capt. Charles Eckford, m.a. (Oxon), 

I Indian Army. Nimach. 

1870 April 7. | L.M. j Lyman, B. Smith. 708; Locust Street,. 

\ I Philadelphia, U.8. America. 

1905 Aug. 2. j R. I McCay, Major 'David, m.d., i.m.s. Medi- 

i cal College, Calcutta. 

1916 July 5. N.R. i MacKenna, J., i.c.s.. Agricultural Adviser 
I to the Government of India. Pusa. 

1893 Jan. 11. | L.M. | Maclagan, The Hon. Sir Edward Douglas,: 

I I M.A., K.o.i.E.,. ^c.s.T., I.O.S., Secretary,. 

I I Government of India, Education De- 

I partment. Simla. 

1912 May 1. R. McLean, Ghowringhee Mansions, 

i Calcutta. 

1913 Mar. 5. j A. ' MacMahon, P. S. Europe {c jo GannHhg- 

1 College, Lucknow). 

1893 Jan. 11. j L.M. \Madho - Rao Scindia, His Highness Maha- 
I 'i- ■ rajah . ColoneL Sir, .xAlijah Bahadur^ 
i' a.-0.s,i., ■ O.C.V.O., A.D.O., ■ LL.B., Maha- 

i‘ . rajah of -Gwalior. ' - Jai Bilas, Gwalior. 

1916 June 7. N.R.' Mahajan,Surya Prasad. Murarpur , Gayw.. 
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Date of Election. 



1906 Bee. 5. 

E. 

Malialanobis, Subodh Gliandra b,sc., 
"F.K.s.E., F.u.M.s. 210, GornvmlUs Street,. 
GojlGUttO/, 

1911 Mar. 1. 

R. 

Mahatap, The Hon. Sir Bijoy Chanci,. 
K.c.s.L, MaliaraJadliiraj of Burdwaii. 
6, Alipur Lane, Galcutta. 

1898 Nov. 2. 

N.R. 

Maitra, Akshaya Kumar, b.a., e.l. Maj- 
sJiahi. 

1901 June 5. 

N.E. 

Mann, Harold Hart, D.Se., m.Sc., f.l.s.,. 
Principal, Agricultural College. Poona. 

1907. Bee. 4. 

N.R. 

Manners-Smith, Lieut. -Col. John, c.v.o., 
G.I.E., Indian Army. Resident, Kashmir. 

1899 Aug. 30. 

N.R. 

Mannu Lai, Rai Bahadur, Retired Givi! 
Surgeon. Rai Bareli. 

1905 Bee. 6. 

F.M. 

Marsden, Edmund, b.a., f.r.o.s. 12, Eler- 
dale Road, Hampstead, London. 

1916 Feb. 2. 

R. 

Majumdar, Narendra Kumar, m.a., Asst. 
Prof. Calcutta University. Galcutta. 

1912 Jan. 10. 

N.R. 

Masumdar, Rai Jadnnatli, Bahadur, 
Government Pleader. Jessore. 

1913 June 4. 

R. 

Mazumdar, Ramesh Chandra, m.a., 16,. 
Ghandranath Ghatterji Street, Bliowani-^ 
pur, Galcutta. 

1917 Ma37 2. 

R. 

i 

Meerwarth, Br. A. M. 92, Elliott Road, 
Galcutta. 

1886 Mar. 3. 

L.M. 1 

I 

Mehta, Roostumjee Bhunjibhoy, c.i.n. 
9, Ramey Parh, Bally gunge, Galcutta. 

1884 Nov. 5. 1 

N.R. 

''“'Middlemiss, Charles Stewart, b.a., f.g.s., 
F.A.s.B. Kaslwiir, Srinagar. 

1884 Sept. 3. 

R. 

Miles, William Harry. 21, Old Gourt 
House Street, Galcutta. 

1912 June 5. 

N.R, 1 

Misra, Chamx^aram. Partabgarh, Oudh. 

1911 July 5. 

N.R, 1 

1 

Misra, Rai Bahadur Pandit Shyam Behari, 
E.A., i.e.s,, Beputy Collector. Unao, 
Oudh. 

1916 Nov. 1. 

R. 

Mitra, Adar Chandra, b.l. Bozv SL, Gal- 
cutfa. 

1906 June 6. 

R. 

Mitra, Kumar Manmatha Nath. 34, 
Shampukur Street, Galcutta. 

1915 Jan. 6. 

R. 

Mitra, Prakash Chandra, Engineer and 
Contractor. 16a, Amherst Street, Cal- 
cutta. 

1909 May 5. 

N.R. 

Mohyuddin Ahmad, Maulavi Abiil-Kalam, 
Azad. Ranchi. 

1901 Aug. 7. 

N.R, 

Molony, Edmund Alexander, i.c.s. Alla- 
habad. 

1896 July 3. 

■ ■' 

R. 1 

■■ j 

Monahan, The Hon. Mr. Francis Joim,^ 
l.o.vS. Harrington Mansions, Galcutta. 
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'“Se of Election. ^ I 

1906 'Dee. 5. N.R. ' More, Major James Carmichaei. 51st 
Siklis. General Headquarters, I.E.E. 

. (D). (c/o Presidency Post Master, Bom- 

; 

1908 Dec. 2. A. : Moses, Capt. Owen St. John, m.d., f.e.c.s., 

i.M.s. Europe (c/o India Office). 

1912 Jan. 10. R. ; Muhammad Kazim Shirazi, Aga. 23, 

i Lower Chitpur Road, GalcuUa. 

1909 Mar. 3. R. Mukeijee, Brajalal, m.a. 12, Old Post 

Office Street, Calcutta. 

1916 Jan. 5. R. Mukerjee, Harendra Kumar, Asst. Prof. 

Calcuttfi University. GalcuUa. 

1899 Sept. 29. R. ' Mukerjee, Jotindra Nath, b.a., Solicitor. 

I Z, Old Post Offi.ce Street, GalcuUa. 

1916 Mar. 1. R. i Mukerjee, Prahhat Kumar, Bar.-at-Law. 

14a-, Bamtanoo Bose Lane, Gahutta. 

1898 May 4. R. ! Mukerjee, Sir Rajendra Nath, k.g.i.e. 

7, Harrington Street, Calcutta. 

1894 Aug. 30. R. Mukerjee, Sibnarayan. Uttarpara, Bally. 
1886 May 5. L.M. '^Mnkhopadhyaya, The Hon. Justice Sir 
Asutosh, Kt., O.S.I., M.A., :d.l., d.Sc., 
i F.K.S.E., F.B.A.s., F.A.s.B., Judge, High 

I Court. Calcutta. 

1908 Feb. 5. | R. Mukhopadhya.ya, Girindra Nath, b.a., m.d. 

j Haris Mukerjee Road, BJiowanipur, 

Calcutta. 

1892 Dec, 7. R* i Mukhopadhyaya, Panchanan. 46, Rec/ioo 
Chatter jUs Street, Calcutta. 

1910 Nov. 2. A. Murray, William Alfred, b.a. (Cantab), 

M.B. Europe (Co Assam Bengal Rail- 
way, Ghittagofig). 

1906 Alar. 7. H. Nahar, Piiran Ohand. 4:8, Indian Mirror 
Street, Calcutta. 

1916 July 5. R. ; Naseer Hosein Khankhayab, Syed. 78, 

Prinsep SL, Calcutta . 

1914 Feb. 4. N.Rj Neogi, Panchanan. RajshaM College, Raj - 
i shahi. 

1917 Mar. ■ 7. N.R. r Newton, Rev, R. P., ai.a., Chaplain, Bengal 

Ecclesiastical Establishment. Linapur. 
1901 Mar. 6. N.R. Nevill, - Lieut. -Col. Henry' Rivers, x.c.s., 
Army Headquar tors. 4:. Xhyber Pass^ 
Delhi. 

1889 Aug, 29. L.M. Nimmo,,,John Duncan, c/o Messrs. Wal- 
ter Duncan Go., 137, George 

Street, Glasgow. 

1913 July 2 N.R. Norton, 'E. L.. r.c.s., District Magistrate. 

Orient Club Building, Ghowpatti, Bombay. 
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Date of 

Election 



1908 

F^b. 

5. ' 

A. 

1916 

Feb. 

2. 

R. 

1906 

Dec. 

5. 

R. 

1915 

April 

7. 

R. 

1907 

July 

3. 

I A. 

1901 

Jan. 

2. 

:N.R. 

1901 

Aug. 

28. 

R. 

1904 

Aug. 

3. 

N.R. 

1910 

April 

6. 

N.R. 

1906 

Dec. 

5. 

N.R. 

1916 

July 

5. i 

N.R 

1888 

June 

6. 

L.M. 

1877 

Aug. 

L 

;n.r 

1915 

May 

5, 

: A. 

1889 

Nov. 

6. 

L.M. 

1914 

Nov. 

4. 

R. 

1904 

June 

1. 

N.R. 

1910 

Aug. 

3. 

R. 

1914 

Mar. 

4. 

N.R. 

1880 

April 

7. 

N.R. 

1895 

Aug. 

29. 

N.R. 

1908 

Feb. 

5. 

N.R. 


Nott, Lieut.-Col. .Artliiir Holbrook, m.d., 
i.M.s. Europe (cjo India Office). 

Oka, Rev. R, c/o Bangae Co., 35, 
Park llansions, Calcutta. 

O’Kinealy, Lieut. -Col. Frederick, m.e.c.s., 
(Eng,), L.R.c.p. (Loud.), t.m.s. Presi- 
de7icy General Hospital, Calcutta. ■ 

Otani, Count Kozui. c/o Co7isnlate-Gen- 
eral of Japan, Calcutta. 

Page, William Walter Keiglex^ Europe 
(cjo Pugh Co., Calcutta). 

Pande, Ramavatar, b.a,, i.c.s., District 
Judge. Mirzapur, U.P. 

Panton, The Hon. Mr. Edward Brooks 
Henderson, b.a., r.c.s. High Court, Cal- 
cutta. 

Parasnis, Rao Bahadur Dattalraya Bal- 
want. Satara. [fur. 

Pa tuck , Peston j i Sorab J i . i . c . s . N a^^smgh - 

Peart, Major Charles Lube. lO&k Hazara 
Pioneers, Quetta. 

Pease, Col^jH. T,, o.i.E., m.r.o.v.s^ Veterin- 
ary College, Lahore. 

Pennell, Aubray Percival, B.A., Bar.-at- 
Law. Eangoon. 

Peters, Lieut.-Col. Charles Thomas, m.b., 
i.M s. (retired). Dinajpur. 

Philby, H. St. J. B., i.c.s. Europe {c/o 
Alliance Ba^ik, Calcutta). 

Thill ott, Lieut. -Colonel Douglas Craven, 
ph.D., F.A.s.B. Indian Anny {7'etired). 
c/o Alessrs. Grindlay & Co., 54, Parlia- 
7nent Street, London. 

Pickford Alfred Donald. 12, Mission 
Row, Calcutta. 

Pilgrim, Guy Ellcock, n.so,, f.o.s. {cjo 
Geological Survey of India, Calcutta). 

Podaniraj Jain, Raniwalla. 9, Joggmno- 
han MuUicFs Lm%e, Calcutta, 

Raffin, Alain, ^ ^ {pur. 

Rai, Bepin Chandra. Giridih, Ghota Nag- 

Rai Ghaudhuriy Jatindranath m.a., B.n., 
Zemindar. Taki, J essore. 

Randle, Herbert Neil, b.a. QueenlsCoL 
lege, Benares. 
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Date of Bieetion. 

1917 June 6. 

1905 Jan. 4. 

1904 Mar. 4, 

1890 Mar. 5. 
1917 May 2. 

1905 May 3. 

1913 Sept. 3. 
1903 Mar. 4. 

1900 x4p,ril 4. 

1901 Dec, 4. 

1889 June 5. 
1903 July 1. 

1915 Oct. 27. 

1917 May 2. 

1910 Sept, 7, 

1915 April 7. 
1909 Nov. 3. 

1917 Oct. 3. 

1916 April 5. 
1913 Apl. 2. 


I N.R. 


i N.R. 
|F.M. 

i R. 


R. 


I A. 

I N.R. 

R. 

F.M. 

N.R,.. 

L.M. 

R. 

R. 

N.R. 

R. 

N.R. 


Rangaswami Aiyaiigar, K. V., Rao Baha- 
dur, Prof, of History and Economics, 
H.H. The Maharaja’s College. Trivan-- 

drum. 

Rankin , James Thomas , i. g. s . Darjeeling. 

Rapson, E. J. 8, Mortimer Road, Cam- 
bridge. 

"^'Ray, Prafulla Chandra, d. S c., E’.a.s.b., Pro- 
fessor, Presidency College. Calcutta. 

Ray, Dr. Kumud Sankai,\ m.a., b.sc., m.b., 
ch.B (Edin.). 44, European Asylum 
Lane, Calcutta. 

Richardson, The Hon. Mr. Justice Thomas 
William, i.o.s. 21, Belvedere Road, Cal- 
cutta. 

Rogalsky, P. A. Europe {c/o Imperial Rus- 
sian Consulate General, Calcutta). 

Rogers, Charles Gilbert, f.l.s., f.o.h. 
Forest Department {cjo Orindlay As Go., 
Calcutta). 

’•^Rogers, Lt.-Col. Sir Leonard, Kfc., c.i.e., 
M.n., B.S., F.B.G.P., F.E.O.S., F.A.S.B., 

F.R.S., i.M.s. Medical College, Calcutta. 

*Ross, Edward Denison, c.i.e., ph.B., 
F.A.S.B.. Director, School of Oriental 
Studies. London. 

Roy, Maharaja Girijanath. Dinagepore. 

Roy, Maharaja Jagadindranath, Bahadur. 
6, Lansdowne Road, Calcutta. 

, Roy, Kaviraj Jamini Bhusan, m;.a., m.b. 
46, Beadon St., Calcutta. 

Roy, Kiran Sankar, b.a. (Oxon), Prof, of 
History, Sanskrit College. 44, Euro- 
pean Asylum Larie, Calcutta. 

Roy, Kumar Sarat Kumar. Dayarampury 
Rajshahi. 

Roy, Hon. Mr, Surendra Nath, Vakil, 
High Court. Calcutta. 

Roychaudhury, Mritunjoy. Shyampur 
P.O., Rungpur. 


R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 


Saha, Meghnad, m.sc., University College 
of Science. 

Saha, yRadha Nath, Lmlmvikmidu, 

Benares City. 

Sahay. ■ Rai' Sahib Bbagvati, m.a.', b.l.,.. 
Offg. Inspector of Schools, Patna Divi- 
sion. Bamkipur. 
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Date of Election. 

i 


1911 Nov. 1. 

N.R. 

Salani. Dayaram, M.A., Supdt. of Arciise- 
ology. Jammu, Kashmir. 

1910 May 4. 

R. 1 

iSandes, Capt. J. B., m.b., i.m.s. Govern- 
ment Mouse, Calcutta. 

1916 July 5. 

R. 

Sarkar, Ganpati. 69, Baliaghata Main- 
Road, Calcutta. 

1898 Mar. 2. 

N.R. j 

Sarkar, Jadiiiiath. Hindu University. 
Benares City. 

1909 Mar. 3. 

R. i 

1 

j 

Sarvadhikari, The Hon. Mr. Beva Prasad, 
M.A.jB.L. 2, Old Post Office Street, Cal- 
cutta. 

1911Jan. 4. 

R. 

Sarvadhikari, Br. Suresh Prasad. 79-1, 
Amherst St., Calcutta. 

1902 June 4. 

R. 

' 

^"Satis Chandra Vid 3 ^abhusana, Mahaiiiaho- 
padhjwa, m.a., f.a.s.b. 28/1, 

Kanay Lai DhaPs Lane, Calcutta. 

1900 Bee. 5. 

A. 

Schwaiger, Iinre George, Expert in Indian 
Art. Etirope. 

1915 Feb. 3. 

R. 

Segarcl, Dr. C. P. 23, Park Mansions, 
Calcutta. 

1902 Ma3- 7. 

R. 

Sen , J ogendra N ath , F idyaratna , m . a . 31, 

Prasanna Kiimar TagorPs Street, Cal- 
cutta. 

1914 April 1. 

N.R. 

Sen-Gupta, Br. Nares Chandra. Dacca. 

1897 Dec. 1. 

R. 

Seth, Mesrovb J. 19, Lindsay Street, Cal- 
1 cutta. 

1911 July 5. 

N.R. 

Sewell, Capt. Robert Beresford Seymour, 
M.R.C.S., L.R.c.p., I.M.S. (cjo Indian 
Museum, Calcutta). 

1909 Jan. 6. 

N.R. 

j 

Shirreff, Alexander Grierson, b. a., i.c.s. 
Sec}^ Govt, of U.P. Allahabad. 

1913 Dee. 3. 

1 A. 

Shorten, Capt. James Alfred, B.A., m.b., 
i B.ch., i.Bi.s. Europe (c jo India Office). 

1914 Mar. 4. 

"r.^ 

1 Shroslree, A. de Bois. Improvement 
Trust, Calcutta. 

1908 Mar. 4. 

R. 

i 

i 

Shujaat Ali, Nasirul Mamalik Mirza, 
Khan Bahadur, Acting Consul-General 
for Persia. 10, Hungerford Street, Cal- 
cutta. 

1916 Aug. 2. 

N.R. 

Shukla, Pandit Ashwani Kumar, b.a., 
LL.B., Revenue Officer, Me war State, 
i Udaipur. 

1902 Feb. 6. 

N.R. 

1 Shyam Lai, Lala, m.a., ijL,B.,Beputy Col- 
lector. Naimadri, Agra. 

1899 May 3. 

N.R. 

Silberrad, Charles Arthur, b.a., b.sc, i.c.s., 

1 Gorakhpur, U.P. 

1913 Mar. 6. 

In.r. 

1 Simonsen, J. L., d.Sc., Presidency College, 

1 Madras. 


l->ate of Electioiu 


1909 April 7. 

N.R. 

1894 July 4. 

N.B 

1912 May 1. 

R. 

1893 Mar. 1. 

N.R. 

1899 Aiig. 29.1 

i 

N.R. 

1909 April 7, 

N.R. 

1899 Nov. 6. 

L.M. 

1912 Mar. 6. 

R. 

1913 July 2. 

N.R. 

1894 Feb. 7. 

N.R. 

1912 Sept. 5. 

N.R. 

1897 Jan. 6, 

R. 

1898 Aug. 3. 

N.R. 

1913 July 2. 

N.R. 

1911 Mar. 2. 

i 

i A’ 

1901 Dec. 4. 

N.R'. 

1904 Sept. 28. 

A. 

1908 Dec. 2. 

R. 

1904 June 1. 

A. 

1900 Aug. 29. 

N.R. 

1907 Dec. 4. 

i A. 

1907 June 5, 

; A. 

1906 Dec. 6. 

A. 

i- 

1911 Feb. 1. 

A. 

1915 April 7. 

N.R. 


'^Simpson, George Clarke, d.sc. Simla. 

Singh, Raja Knshal Pal, m.a. Na 7 Sd . 

Singh Roy, Rai Lalit Mohan, Bahadur. 
4, Greek Eota, Calcutta. 

Singh, Maharaja Knmara Sirdar Bharat, 
i.c.s. (retired). Shaiiker gar, Allahabad. 

Singh, H,H. The Maharaja Sir Prahhii 
Narain, Bahadur, g.c.i.e.,' Maharaja of 
Benares. Ramnagar Fort, Bena^^es, 

Singh, Raja Prithwipal, Talukdar of Sii- 
rajpur. District Bardbanki, Oudh. 

Singh, H.H. The Hon. Maharaja Sir 
Rameshwara, Bhahadur, k.c.i.e. Dur- 
hJianga. 

Singh, Maharaja Ranjit. 10, Hunger ford 
Street, Calcutta. [noio. 

Singh, Rudradat, m.a. , ll.b. , Vakil. Luck- 

Singh, H.H. The Maharaja Vishwa Nath, 
Bahadur. ChhatturjMT, Bundelklmnd. 

Singhi, Bahadur Singh. Azimgunj, Wlur- 
shidahad. 

vSircar, Amrita Lai, p.c.s., l.m.s. 51, 
Sankaritolla Lane, Calcutta. 

Sita Ram, Lala, b.a., Bepy. Magistrate, 
Allahabad. 

Sivaprasad, b.a., Offg. Junior Secretary 
to the Board of Revenue, U.P. AUaha- 
bad. [India Office). 

Smith, Major 0. A. 27th Punjabis (c'o 

^Spooner, David Brainerd. Simla. 

Stapleton, Henry Ernest, b.a., b.Sc. Eu- 
rope {cjo India Office). 

Steen, Major Hugh Barkley, m.b., i.m.s. 
6, Harrington Street, Calcutta. 

Stephen, The Hon. Mr. Justice Harry 
Lushington. Europe {cjo India Office). ' 

Stephenson, Lieiit.-Col. John, i.m.s. 
Lahore. 

' Stevens, Lieut. -Col. C. R., i.m.s. Europe 
[cjo India Office) . 

Stewart, Capt. Francis Hugh, i.m.s, 
Europe {cio India Office). 

Stokes, Captain Claude Bayfield. CS-ifrope 
(c/o India Office). 

Stonebridge, Arthur W. Europe {c'o 
Messrs. Burn Go.). 

Storey^ ':G. A.:, Prof. ;Of "Arabic, 

College. Aligarh. 
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Date of Eiect\oi\. 



1916 July 5, 

R. 

Street , W . S . 8haw W allace Co., GalcuUa... 

1907 Aug. 7. 

N.R. 

Subramania Tyer, Valavaniir, Extra Asst. 
Conservator of Forests. Quilon, Tra- 
vancore. 

1907 June 5. 

R. 

Suhrawardy, Hon. Abdullah Al-Mahiiun,, 
Iftikhariil Millat, m.a., D.Litt., ll.T).; 
Bar.-at-Law. 3, Wellesley 1st Lane, 
Calcutta. 

1914 Mar. 4. 

R. 

^•'Sutherland, Lt.-CoL William Dunbar, 
i.M.s. U.S, Club, Calcutta. 

1916 Sept. 27. 

N.R. 

Sutherland, Rev. W. S., b.d., Scottish 
Universities Mission. Kalimyong, Dar- 
jeeling Dist. 

1907 June 5. 

A. 

Swiiihoe, Rodway Charles John. Europe- 
{c/o High Court, Rangoon). 

1909 Jan. 6. 

R. 

Tagore, Kshitindranath, b.a. 6/1, Dwar- 
kanath Tagore Lane, Calcutta. 

1914 April 1. 

R. 

Tagore, Prafulla Nath. 1, Darpanamm 
Tagore Street, Calcutta. 

1898 April 6. 

R. 

Tagore, The Hon. Maharaja Sir Prodyat 
Coomar, Bahadur, Kt. Pathuriaghatia, 
Calcutta. 

1904 July 6. 

F.M. 

Talbot, Walter Stanley, i.c.s. c/o Messrs. 
H. S. King & Co. 9, Pall Mall, London, 
S.W. 

1910 Aug. 3. 

N.R. 

Tancock, Capt, Alexander Charles. 3lst 
Punjabis, Nowshera, N.W.F.P. 

1893 Aug. 31. 

N.R. 

Tate, George Passman. 56, Cantonment, 
Bareilly, U.P. 

1906 Dec. 5. 

N.R. 

Tek Chand, Dewan, b.a., m.r.a.s., i.o.s.-, 
Deputjy Commissioner. Gujranwala, 
Punjab. 

1878 June 5. 

F.M. 

Temple, Colonel Sir Richard. Carnac, Bart.,,. 
o.i.E., Indian Army. 9, Pall Mall,. 
London. 

1914 Aug. 5. 

N.R. 

Tessitori, Dr. L. P. Bikaner, Eajputana. 

1911 Mar. 1. 

F.M. 

Thomas, F. W., m.a,, ph.D., Librarian, 
India Office. London. [Lahore. 

1909 Aug. 4. 

N.R. 

Thompson, John Perronet, B£.a., i.c.s. 

1908 Nov. 4. 

A. 

Thornely, Major Michael Harris, i.m.s. 
Europe {cjo India Office). 

1911 July 5. 

A. 

Thurston, Capt. Edward Owen, i-m.s., b.s.. 
n.c.s. Etirope {c/o India Office). 

1904 June 1. 

N.R. 

I^Tipper, George Howlett, M.A. , e.g.s. (c o 
Geological Survey of India, Calcutta ) . 

1912 Nov. 6. 

R. 

Tomkins, H. G.V C.I.E., e.e.a.s. Account- 
ant General, Bengal, Calcutta. 
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Date of Election. . 

1907 Feb. 6. 

A. 

1861 June 5. 

L.M. 

1894 Sep. 27. 

R. 

1900 Aug. 29. 

A. 

1890 Feb. 5. 

N.R. 

1901 Mar. 6. 

F.M. 

1894 Sept. 27. 

L.M. 

1902 Oct. 29. 

R. 

1907 July 3. 

N.R. 

1901 June 6. 

N.R. 

1911 Feb. 1. 

N.R. 

1905 Dec. 6. 

A. 

1910 Sept. 7. 

R. 

1909 Dec. 1. 
1913 April 2. 

N.R. 

R. 

1915 Jany. 6. 

N.R. 

1906 Sept. 19. 

N.R. 

1915 May 5. 

N.R. 

1909 April 7. 

A. ; 

1912 Mar. 6. 

R. 

1906 Mar. 7. 

N.R. 


:‘^'TraverSy Morris William, d.sc., p.r.s., 
F.A.s.B. (43, WarwiGh Gardens, Lon- 
don, ^W.) 

Tremlett, James Dyer, m.a., i.g.s. (retired). 
Dedham, Essex, England. 

Vasu, Nageiidra Nath. 20, Visvakos 
Lane, Bagbazaar, Calcutta. 

Vaughan, Lieut. -Col. Joseph Charles 
Stoelke, i.M.s. Eu7vpe {c/o India Office). 

'•'Venis, Arthur, m.a., D.Litt., c.i.e., f.a.s.b. 
Benares. 

'‘■Vogel, Jean Philippe, Litt.D., e.a.s.b. The 
University, Leiden, Holland. 

Vest, Lieut. -Col. William, i.m.s., CiYil Sur- 
geon. Secunderabad. 

Wredenburg, Ernest, b.l,, b.Sc., a.r.s.m., 
A.R.C.S., F.G.S., F.A.S.B. ,GhowT inghee 
Boad, Calcutta. 

Walker, Harold, a.b.o.s., p.g.s., a.m. inst. m, 
(c/o Geological Survey of India Cal- 
cutta). 

Walsh, The Hon. Mr. Ernest Herbert 
Cooper, C.S.I., i.e.s.. Commissioner, 

Chota Nagpur Divn. Ranchi. 

Waters, Dr. Harry George, f.r.t.p.h. 
Allahabad. 

Watson, Edwin Roy, m.a., b.sc. Europe 
[ejo Dacca College, Dacca). 

Watts. H. P., B.A. (Cantab). La Mar- 
tinere College, Calcutta. 

Webster, J. E., i.e.s. Sylhet, Assam. 

White, Bernard Alfred. Chartered Bank 
Buildings, Calcutta. 

Whitehouse, Richard H., Prof, of Biology, 
Govt. College, Lahore. 

Whitehead, Richard Bertram, i.e.s. 
Rupar, Umbala, Punjab. 

Williams, L. E. Rushbrook, b.a., B.iitt., 
Prof, of Modern Indian History, xillaha- 
bad University. Allahabad. 

Woodhouse, E. J., b.a. (c/o AgricnMural 
College, Sehour). 

' Woodroffe,^ The ^Hon. Justice ; Sir Jok 
George, Kt. 4, Gamac Street, Calcutta. 

Woolner, Alfred Cooper, m.a., Punjab 
University. Lahore.':]: 
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Date of Election. 



1908 April 1. 

R. 

Wordsworth, Hon. William Christopher. 
Writers^ Buildings, Calcutta, 

1894 Aiig. 30. 

1 1 
1 

Wright, Henry Nelson, b.a.. i.c.s. Europe 
' {cjo India Office). 

1911 Aug. 2. 

N.R, 

Young, Gerald Mackworth, b.a., i.c.s. 
Lahore. 

1906 June 6. 

N.R. 

Young, Mansel Charles Gambler. Asansol, 

1910 April 6. 

N.R 

Young, Capt. Thomas Charles McCombie, 

I .M.B., i.M.s. Shillong Assam. 


SPECIAL HONORARY CENTENARY MEMBERS. 


Date of Election. 


1884 Jan. 15. Eevd. Professor A. H. Sayce, Professor of 
Assyriology, Queen’s College. Oxford. Eng- 
land. 

1884 Jan. 15. Monsieur Simile Senart. 18, Mue Fran^o'^s ler, 
Paris, France, 


HONORARY FELLOWS. 


Date of Election. 


1879 June 4. 
1895 June 5. 

1895 June 5. 

1896 Feb. 5. 

1899 Feb. 1. 
1899 Dec. 6. 

1899 Dec, , 6. 

1901 Mar. :6. 


Dr. Jules Janssen. Observataire d'Astronomie 
Physique de Paris, France, 

Lord Rayleigh, m.a., d.c.l., b.sc., ll.d., Ph.D., 
F.K.A.S., F.n.s. Ferling Place, Witham, Essex, 
England. 

Charles H. Tawney, Esq., m.a., o.i.e. cjo India 
Office, Londo^i. 

Professor Charles Rockwell Lanmaii, 9, Farrar 
Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts, U.S. 
America. 

Dr. Augustus Frederick Rudolf Hoernle, Ph.D., 
c.i.E. 8, Northmoor Road, Oxford, England. 

Professor Edwin Ray Lankester, m.a., ll.d., 
F.R.s. British Museum {Nat, Hist.), Crom- 
well Road, London, SW* 

Professor Edward Burnett Tylor, d.c.l., ll.d., 
F.B.s., Keeper, University Museum. Oxford, 
England, ' ' . ; 

Professor John Wesley Judd, c.b., ll.d., f.b.s., 
F.G . s . , Late Prof, of the Royal College of 
Science. 30, Cumberland Road, Kew, England. 
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' Date of Election. 

1904 Mar. 2. 
1904 Mar. 2. 
1904 Mar.' 2. 

1906 Mar. 7. 

1908 July 1. 

1911 Sept. 6. 

1911 Sept. 6. 

1911 Sept. 6. 

1915 Aug. 4. 

1916 Aug. 4. 
1916 Aug. 4. 

1915 Aug. 4. 

1916 Deo. 6. 

1917 May 2. 


Date of Election, 

1910 ieb. 2. 
1910 Feb. 2 

1910 Feb. 2. 


Professor vSir Ramkrislina Gopal Bliaiidarkar,, 

k.o.i.e. Poona. 

Sir Charles Lyall, m.a., k.c.s.i., c.i.e., .ll.d. 82, 
Cornwall Oardejis, London, S. IF, 

Sir George Abraham Grierson, k c.i.e., ph.n,, 
D.Litt., C.T.E., i.c.s. (retired). Motkfarnham. 
Gamberley^ Surrey, England. 

The Right Honble Baron Ciirzon of Kediestoii,, 
M.A., D.O.L., F.R.s, 1, Carltou House Terrace, ^ 
London, /S.IF. 

Lieut. -Col. Henry Haversham Godwin- Austen, 
F.it.s., F.Z.S., F.E.G.S., Nora Godalmmg, 

Surrey, England, 

Lieut.-Coi. Alfred William Alcock, c.i.E., m.b., 
LL.D., C.M.Z.S., F.R.S. . i.M.s. (retd.). Heath- 
lands, Erith Road, Belvedere, Kent, England, 

Prof. Edward C4eorge Browne, m.a., m.b., 
M.B.C.S., L.R.O.F., m.b.a.s. Pembroke College, 
Cambridge, 

Mah amahopadhyaya Kamakhy anatli Tarka - 
vagisa. 111-4, Shamhazar Street, Calcutta, 

Prof. Paul Vinogradoff, f.b.a., d.o.l. 19, Lin- 
ton Road, Oxford, England. 

Monsieur Jean Geston Darboux. 3, Rue 
Nazarine, Pat'is, France. 

Sir Patrick Manson, g.c.m.g., m.d., ll.d., f.b.c.p. 
21, Queen Anne Street, Cavendish Square, 
London, W, 

Sir Joseph John Thomson, Kt. o.m,, m.a., sc.d., 
D.sc., LL.D., Ph.D. Trinity College, Cambridge,, 
England, 

.Dr. G. A. Boulenger, f.b.s., ll.d., British 
Museum (Nat. Hist.). Cromwell Road, 
London, /S'. IF. 

Herbert A. Giles, Esq., ll.d,, University of 
Cambridge. Cambridge. 


FELLOWS. 


N. Annandale,; Esq.,; d.sc., o.m.z.s., f.l.s. ;; ; 

! The ' Hon'ble Justice Sir Asutosh Mukhopa- 
I dhyaja,.Kt.. o.s.L, m.a., d.l., d.sc., f.b.a.s., 
I , F.B.S.*E. 

i I, H. Burkill, Esq., m a., f.l.s. 
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Date of Kleotion. 


1910 Feb. 

2. 

1910 Feb. 

2. 

1910 Feb. 

2. 

1910 Feb. 

2* 

1910 Feb. 

2. 

1910 Feb. 

2. 

1910 Feb. 

2. 

1910 Feb. 

2. 

1910 Feb. 

2. 

1910 Feb. 

2. 

1910 Feb. 

2. 

1911 Feb. 

1. 

1911 Feb. 

1. 

1912 Feb. 

7. 

1912 Feb. 

7. 

1912 Feb. 

7. 

1912 Feb. 

7. 

1912 Feb. 

7. 

1913 Feb. 

5. 

1913 Feb. 

5. 

1913 Feb. 

5. 

1913 Feb. 

5. 

1915 Feb. 

3. 

1916 Feb. 

3. 

1915 Feb. 

3. 

1915 Feb. 

3. 

1916 Feb. 

2. 

1916 Feb. 

2. 

1916 Feb. 

2. 

1917 Feb. 

7. 

1917 Feb. 

7. 

1917 Feb. 

,7. 


Mahamaliopadliyaya Hara-prasad Shastri, c.i.e., 

M.A. . 

Sir Thomas Holland, k. c.i.e., d.sc., a.e.c.s., 
F.G.S., F.R.S. 

T. H. D. LaTouciie, Esq., b.a., e.g.s. 

Rat Bahadur Monniohan Chakravarti, m.a., b.l. 
Lieut. “Colonel D. C. Phillott^ ph.D., Indian 
Aimj. 

Dr. Prafulla Chandra Ray, d.Sc. 

Lieut. -Col. Sir Leonard Rogers, Kt., c.i.e., m.d., 

B.S., P.E.C.P., P.R.G.S., F.E.S., I.M.S. 

E. D. Ross, Esq., c.i.e., ph.B. 
Mahamahopadh\’'a5^a Satis Chandra Vidyabhu- 
Sana, m.a., Ph.D., m.r.a.s. 

M. W. Travers, Esq., d.Sc., p.b.s. 

A. Venis, Esq., m.a., D.Litt., c.i.e. [i.c.s. 

The Hon. Sir E. A. Gait, k.c.s.i., c.s.i., c.i.e., 
H. H. Hayden, Esq., c.i.e., d.sc., b.a., b.e., 

B.A. I., E.G.S., F.R.S. 

H. Beveridge, Esq., i.c.s. (retired). 

J. C. Bose, Esq., c.s.i., c.i.E., m.a., d.Sc. 

P. J. Briihl, Esq., Ph.D., p.c.s. 

Capt. S. R. Christophers, i.m.s. 

Charles Stewart Middlemiss, Esq., b.a., f.g.s. 
Major A. T. Gage, i.m.s. [f.g.s. 

E. Vredenburg, Esq., B.i., B.se., a.r.s.m., a.r.c.s., 
J. Ph. Vogel, Esq., Ph.D., Litt.D. 

S. W. Kemp, Esq, ,b.a. 

Major E. D. W. Greig, c.i.e., m.b., i.m.s. 

G. H. Tipper, Esq., m.a., f.g.s. 

D, B. Spooner, Esq., Ph.D. 

H. H. Haines, Esq., f.c.h., f.l.s. 

Lieut. Col. C. Donovan, m.d., i.m.s. 

The Hon. Mr. R. Burn, c.i.e., i.c.s. 

L. L, Eermor, Esq., a.r.s.m., d.Sc., f.g.s. 

G. C. Simpson, Esq., d.sc., f.r.s. 

Lt.-Col. W. D. Sutherland, m.d., i.m.s. 

F. H. Gravely, Esq., d.sc. 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS. 


Date of Klcetioiio 

1875 Dec. 1. ; Revd. J. 16, St. John’s Church Eoad, 

I Folkestone^ Kent y England, 

1885 Dec. 2. ; Dr. A. Ftihrer, Prof, of Sanskrit, ^y Dorenbach- 
strasse Bininngenj Basil, Switzerland. 
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,Dke of Election. 

1899 1. 

1902 June 4. 
1908 July 1. 

1.910 KSept. 7. 

1910 Sept. 7. 
1910 Dec. 7. 

1913 Eeb. 5. 

1914 ApL 1. 

1915 Mar. 3. 
1915 Dec. 1. I 


Revd. E. Francotte, s.j. 30^ Park Street, Cal- 
cutta, 

Revd. A. H. Francke Europe. 

Rai Sahib Dinesh Chandra Sen, b.a. 19, 
Visvakos Lane, Calcutta. 

Shamsul Ulama Maulavi Ahmad Abdul Aziz. 
Azeez Bag, City-Hyderabad, Deccan. 

L. K. Anantha ]&ishna Iyer, Esq. Trichur. 

Rev. H. Mosten, S.J. 30, Park Street, Calcutta. 

Ekendranath Ghosh, Esq. , m.d*. ilf edical College, 
Calcutta. 

Bada Kaji Marichiman Singha. Bir Library, 
Nepal. 

E. Brunetti, Esq. 27, Chowringhee Road, Gal 
cutta. 

Pandit Jainacharya Vijayadharma Surisvaraji, 
Yasovijaya Granthamal Office, Benares City. 


LIST OF MEMBERS WHO HAVE BEEN ABSENT 
FROM INDIA THREE YEARS AND 
UPWARDS.* 

* Rule 40. — After the lapse of three years from the date of 
a member leaving India, if no intimation of his wishes shall in 
the interval have been received by the Society, his name shall 
be removed from the List of Members. 

The following members will be removed from the next 
Member List of the Society tinder the operation of the above 
Rule : — 

T. H. Bishop, Esq., D.F.H, 

Sir Robert Warrand Carlyle, k.c.s.i., o.i.e. 

Stephen Demetriadi, Esq. 

Lieut. G. Harris, i.A. 

Capt. Frederick Christian Hirst, i. a. 

Capt. James Alfred Shorten, i.M.s. 

Major 0. A. Smith, i.a. 

Harry Lushington Stephen, Esq,, i.c.s. 

Capt. Francis Hugh Stewart, i.m.s. 

Arthur W. Stonebridge, Esq. 

Major Michael Harris Thornely, i.m.s. 

Capt. Edward Owen Thurston, i m.s. 
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LOSS OF MEMBERS DURING 1917. 

■By Retirement. 

Ordinary Members. 

Nawab Ahmed Hosein Khan. 

Frank David Ascoli, Esq., i.c.s. 

Dewan Bahadur Hira Lail Bose. 

Everard Digby, Esq. 

Dr. Harinatli Ghose, m.d. 

Dr. Birendra Nath Ghosh. 

Major Richard Ernest Lloyd, i.m.s. 

K. Ramuiini Menon, Esq. 

Charles William Peake, Esq., m.a. 

William Heath Phelps, Esq. 

Charles Stanley Price, Esq. 

Dr. Satyendra Nath Roy. 

T. Southwell, Esq, a.r.c.s., f.z.s. 

P. T» Srinivasa lyenger, Esq. 

Dr. Philip Lechmen Stallard. 

Gilbert Thomas Walker, Esq., o.s.i.j d.sc. 

A ssociaie M ember. 

Rai Balkrishna Atmaram Gupte, Bahadur. 

By Death, 

Ordinary JM embers. 

James Hector Barnes, Esq. 

John Gerald Clardner Gardner-Brown, Esq., m.a. 
William Cardiff Hossack, Esq., m.d., b.p.h. 
James Henry Little, Esq. 

Charles Russell, Esq., m.a. 

Framjee Jamasjee Thaiiawala, Esq. 

Honorary Centenary Member. 

■Dr. Ernst Haeckel, 

Hoyiorary Fellow. 

Professor Hendrick Kern. 

Associate Member. 

Rai Sarat Chatidra Das, Bahadur, c.t.e. 

■' Rule, ': 38.. . 

Abdul Faiz Muhammad- Abdul AH., Esq. 

Maulavi Aminullah.,' 

Babu Devendra Kumar Banerji. 


Hi 


Manan Dube, Esq. 

Babu Hemendra Prasad Giiosh. 

The Hon. A. K. Ghuznavi. 

C., M. Hutchinson, Esq. 

S^^dney Montague Jacob, Esq. 
Panganathaswami, Esq. 

Babu Lachminarayan Singh. 

PtULE 40. 

H. 0. Balton, Esq. 

Lt.-CoL William George Grey, i.A, 

W. Jessoj3, Esq. 

A. Martin Leake, Esq., f.r.c.s. 

Eugen Ludwig, Esq. 

Surgeon-Capt. Frederick MacCabe. 

Lieut. Frank Hailstone Malyon, i a. 

Paul Gregory Melitus, Esq., c.i.e. 

Robert Nathan, Esq., i.c.s. 

George L. Stadler Esq. 

Rule 41. 

Ordinary Members, 

Herman G. Finck.; Esq., m.d. 

Count Graf. Karl L. Luxburg, 

Joseph Henry Charles Schulten, Esq., Ph.B.. 
Dr. 0. StraiLss. 

Honorary Fellows, 

Dr A. Engler. 

Prof. Ignaz Goldziher, Ph.D , n.Litt. 

Prof. Theodor Noeldeke. 

Dr. H. Oldenberg. 


ELLIOTT GOLD MEDAL AND CASH.. 
Recipients. 

1893 Chandra Kanta Basu. 

1895 Yati Bhusana Bhaduri, M.A, 

1896 Jnan .Saran Chakravarti, m.a. 

1897 Sarasi Lai Sarkar, m.a. 

1901 Sarasi Lai Sarkar, m.a. 

f Sarasi Lai Sarkar, M.A. 

( Surendra Nath Maitra, M.A. 

1907 Akshoyakumar Mazumder. 

, 5 Jitendra Nath Rakshit. ■ 

^ ( J atindra Mohan Datta. 
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f Rasik Lai Datta. 

1913 ^ Saradakanta Ganguly. 

' ' 1 Nagendra Chandra Nag. 
v Nilratan Dhar. 


BARCLAY MEMORIAL MEDAL. 

Recipients. 

1901 E. Ernest Green, Esq. 

1903 Major Ronald Ross^ f.r.c.s., c.b., c.i.e., f.r.s., 
i.M.s. (retired). 

1905 Lieut. -Colonel I). D. Cmininghani, f.r.s., c.i.e., 
I.M.s. (retired). 

1907 Lieut. -Colonel Alfred William Alcock, M.B., 

LL.B., O.I.-E., F.R.S. 

1909 Lieut. “Colonel David Praiii, m.a., m.b., ll.d., 
F.R.S.. I.M.s. (retired). 

1911 Dr. Kari Dinner. 

1913 Major William Glen Liston, m.d., c.i.b., i.m.s. 
1915 J. S. Gamble, Esq., c.i.e., m.a., f.r.s. 

1917 Lieut.-Colonel Henr}^ Haversham Godwin* 
Austen, F.R.S., F.Z.S., F.R.G.S. 
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OP 

RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
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VI 


J9J7. 


STATEMENT 
Asiatic Society 


Dr. 


Salai'ies 

Commission 

Pension 

Grain Allowance 


Stationery... 

Light and Fans 
Postage 
Freight 
Auditing ... 

Taxes 
Insurance 
Petty Eepairs 
Servant’s Clothing 
Miscellaneous 


To Establishment. 

Ks. As. P. Rs. As. P. 

6,589 11 0 
310 S 3 
180 0 0 
97 9 0 

7,177 7 3 

To Contingencies. 

lol 1 2 

■... ■ ■ ... 273 14 0 

452 12 3 
787 14 3 
150 0 0 
1.495 0 0 
343 12 0 
0 12 0 
122 12 0 
488 10 0 

4,216 7 8 


Books 

Binding 

Furniture 


To Library and Collections. 

533 14 10 
671 14 0 
45 0 0 

1,250 12 10 


To Publication. 


Journal and Proceedings, and Memoirs ... 6,265 11 7 

To printing charges of Circulars, etc. ... 342 8 0 


Repairs... ... ... ... 

To Personal Account (written-off and miscellaneous) 


6,608 3 7 
2,505 0 0 
809 11 2 


To Extraordinary Expenditure. 

Royal Society’s Scientiffo Catalogue 

Balance ... 


402 11 3 

1,88,429 10 6 


Total Rs, 


2,11,400 0 3 



Ivii 

No. 1. 

of Bengal. 


1917. 

Gr. 




Rs. As. 

P. Rs. A.S. P. 

f By Balance from last Report 


1,87,803 15 6 

j By Gash R receipt 

s. 


i Interest on Investments 

7,997 15 

0 

i Rent of Room 

600 0 

0 

1 , Publications sold for cash 

SOS 8 

0 

Sale of Receipt Book ... 

6 0 

0 

Advance recovered 

1,000 0 

0 

Travelling Charges refunded 

166 10 

9 

Miscellaneous 

196 4 

3 


- 

— 10,275 6 0 

By .UXTRAORDINABY RECEIPT. 


Subscription to Royal Society’s Scientific 

1 Catalogue 


270 0 0 

By Personal Account. 


Members’ subscription 

Subscriptions to Journal and Proceedings, and 

9,490 0 

0 

Memoirs 

1,848 0 

0 

Sales on credit 

1 ,089 1 

0 

Admission fees 

576 0 

0 i 

Miscellaneous 

47 9 

9 

* 


— 13,050 10 9 

Total Rs. 

... 

2,11,400 " O 3 


k 0. E. 



R. D. Mehta, i 

Calcutta.^lst December^ » 


Mon* Treasurer. 


Iviii 


STATEMENT 
191 7. Oriental Publication Fund, Mo. 1, in 

Fi'om a monthly grant made by the Government of Bengal for the publica- 
fKs. 500), and for the pnbiication of Sanskrit 


Dr. 


To Cash Expenditure. 


Rs. As. 


Salaries ... ... ... 2,032 1 

Commission ... ... ... 4 13 

Editing charges ... ... ... 637 8 

Stationery .. ... ... ... 16 0 

Binding ... ... ... ... 24 0 

Postage ... ... ... ... 185 14 

Contingencies ... ... 35 7 

Grain Allowance ... ... 20 13 

Light and Pans ... ... ... 24 3 

Printing charges ... ... ... 2,053 3 

Servants’ Clothing ... ... ... 13 10 


To Personal Account (written-off and miscellaneous) 
Balance 


P. 

9 

3 

0 

2 

0 

6 

6 

6 

0 

2 

0 


Rs. As. P. 


5,047 10 10 
25 0 O' 
17,081 13 0 


Total Rs. ... 22,154 7 10 


STATEMENT 
1917. Oriental Publication Fund, Mo. in 

From a monthly grant made up to Mar. 31, 1917, by the Government of 

Historical Interest 


Dr. 

lis* As. P. 

Balance ■ ... ' ... . ... ... :9,i09 3 0' 


9,109 3 0 


Total Rs. 


lix 


No. 2. 

Acct. with th& Asiatic Soc. of Bengal. 1917. 

tion of Oriental Works and Works on Instruction in Eastern Languages 
Works hitherto unpublished (Es. 250). 


Cf. 


By Balance from last Report 


Rs. As. P. Rs. As. P 
9,615 7 1 


By Gash Receipts 


Government Allowance 
Publications sold for cash 
Advance® recovered 


9,000 0 0 
895 10 3 
107 6 9 

10,003 1 0 


By Personal Account. 


Sales on credit ... ... ... ... 2,535 15 9 


TotalRs. ... 22,154 7 10 


GalciiUa^ 3Ls‘f December, 1917. 


E. & O. E. 

E. D. Mehta, 

Hon. Treasurer. 


No. 3. 

Aeet. with the Asiatm Soc. of Bengal. 1917. 

Bengal of Es, 250 for the publication of Arabic and Persian Works of 
(without remuneration). 


Cf. 

Es. As. P. 

By Balance from last Eeport ... ... ... 8,109 3 0 

By Cash Eecbipt. 

Government Allowance ... ... ... 1,000 0 0 

Total Es. 9,109 3 0 

E. & O. E, 

, , . ' R. D,' Mehta. . 

Hon. Treasurer, 


Qalciitta, December , 1917, 


lx 


STATEMENT 
1917- Oriental Publication Fund, JVb. S, in 

From speoial non -recurring grants made bj’ the Government of Bengal, 

English translation of the Akbar- 


Frinting charges 


Dr. 

To Gash Expenditure. 

Balance 
Total Es. 


Rh. As. P. 

390 13 0 
784 10 6 

IG-VS 7 6 


STATEMENT 
1917. Sanshrit Manuscript Fund in Acct. 

From annunl grants of Es. 3,200, made by the Government of Bengal and 
krit Manuscripts acquired by the Society for Government ; and Rs. 2,400 


Dr. 


To Cash Expenditure. 

Eb. As. F. 


Salary of Officer-in -Charge 
Other salaries 
Contingencies 
Stationery... 

Grain Allowance 
Postage 
Light and Fans 
Insurance ... 

Bonus 

Printing 

Balance 


2,400 0 0 
1,606 4 6 
13 2 0 
16 0 2 

12 8 3 

13 16 6 
24 3 0 

125 0 0 
210 0 0 
917 8 0 


Es. As. F, 


5,338 9 5 

6,916 10'^ 9 


12,254 . 4,, 2' 


Total Rs. 



Ixi 


No. 4. 

Acot. with the Asiatic Soe. of Bengal- W17. 

in 1908 of BiS. 3,000 and in 1914 of Es. 2,000, for the publication of an 
iiama (without remuneration). 


Cr. 


Es. As. P. 

By Balance from last Report ... ... 1,175 7 ^ 


Totat. Rs. ... 1,175 7 6 


Galciitta, 31st December^ 1917. 


B. & 0. E. 

R. D. Mehta, 

Hon. Treasurer. 


No a. 

with the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 1917. 

at present sanctioned to Mar. 31, 1918 only, for the cataloguing of Sans- 
from the same Government for the salary of the Oflaoer-in-Charge. 


Cp. 


By Balance from last Report 


Rs. As. P. Rs. As. P* 
4,649 4 2 


By Cash Ebjceipts. 


Transferred from Bureau of Information 
Government Allowance for Cataloguing 

,, „ „ Sans. MSS. Pre- 

servation 

Publications sold for cash 


2,000 0 0 
2,400 0 0 

3,200 0 0 
5 0 0 


7,605 0 0 


Total Rs. 12,254 4 2 


E. & 0. E. 

R. D. Mehta,. ' 

Calcutta, 3lst December^ 1917. Hon. Treasurer. 


Ixii 


STATEMENT 
]917. Anthropological Fund in Account 

From an annual .errant of Rs. 2,000, made by the Government of 


Dr. 

To Cash Expenditure. 

Printing charges 

Balance 


Total Es. ... 4,484 7 6 


Es. As. P. 


Rs. As. P. 

415 5 6 

4,069 


0 


STATEMENT 
191(7. Bureau of Information in Account 

Prom an annual grant of Rs. 1,200, made by the Govern- 


Dr. 


To Cash Expenditure. 

Rs. As. P. 

Transferred to Sanskrit MSS. Fund ... 2,000 0 0 

Salary ... ... ... ... 1,200 0 0 

Balance 

Total Rs. 


Rs. As. P 


3,200 0 0 
1,000 0 (I 


4,200 0 0 


STATEMENT 
1917. Bardic Fund in Accoun t with 

Pram an annual grant of Eg. 6,000, made by tlie Govern- 


Dr. 

To Cash Expenpiture. 

Rs, Asv P., / ■ ' Bs. , As. P/: 
... ... 2,000 0 0 
166 10 9 

2,166 10 9 

2,166.':i0"':'9 


Suhiry 

Travelling charges 


Total Rs, 


ixiii 



No. 6. 

with the Asiatic Society of Bengal 1917- 

Bengal, for the publication and purchase of Anthropological works. 


By Balance from last Report 

Cr. ■ 

Rs. As. P. 

Rs. As. P. 

2,484 7 6 

By Cash Receipt. 

Government Allowance 

2,000 0 0 


Total Rs. 

4,484 7 6 

Galcutta. Slst December, 1917. 

E. & O. E. 

B. D. Mehta, Hon. 

Treas?irer. 

No. 7. 

with the Asiatic 

meiit of Bengal for the salary 

Society of Bengal. 

of the Officer-in- Charge. 

. 1917 


Cr. 

Es. As. P. 

By Balance from last Report ... ... ... 3,000 0 0 

By Cash Receipt. 

Government Allowance ... ... ... 1,200 0 0 

Total Rs. ... 4,200 0 0 

B. & O. E. 

Galculfa, 31st December, 1917. R. D. Mehta, Hon. Treasurer. 

No. 8 

the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 1917 . 

meat of India to the Society np to Mar. 31, 1917. 

Cr. 

Es. As. B, Rs.; As. ,P. 
By Balailce from last Report ... ... 2,136 10 9 

Total Rs. ... ‘2,166 10 9 


Calcutta, 3 1st December, 1917. 


E. &O. E. 

E. D. Mkhta, Hon, Treasurer, 


Ixiv 


STATEMENT 
1917. Arabic and Persian MSS. Fund in 

From ar. annual grant of Er. 5,000, made by the Government of India 
binding of Arabic and Persian Manuscripts acquired by the Society 
preparation of notices of Arabic and Persian iriaim- 


Dr. 


To Cash Expenditure. 



Rs, 

A s. 

P. 

Salaries 

3,721 

14 

9 

Binding 

31 

0 

0 

Contingencies 

18 

I 

3 

Stationery... 

19 

15 

9 

Furniture 

197 

2 

0 

Grain Allowance 

IS 

0 

0 

Travelling Allowance ... 

28 

0 

0 

Insurance ... 

31 

4 

0 

Postage 

1 

9 

6 

Purchase of M S S . 

40 

0 

0 

Balance 

... ^ 




Rs. As. ,P 


Total Rs. 


4,106 15 3 
7,070 4 7 

11,177 3 10 


STATEMENT 
1917. Barclay Memorial Fund in Account 

From a sum of Rs, 500 odd given in 1896 by the Surgeon 

con rage men t of Medical 


Dr. 

To Cash Expenditure;. 

Rs. As. P. Es. As. P, 

7 4 0 
110 

— 8 5 0 

500 0 0 
60 3 1 

'560 , 31 


Cost of Medal' 

Postage . ... 

To Balance— 

G.F. Notes (face value) 
Accumulated interest 


Total Rs. 


• 568'', S' 1 


Ixv 


No. 9. 

Acot. ivith the Asiatie Soc. of Beiigid. 191 7. 

and at present sanctioned for another year only, for tlie cataloi^uing and 
for Goverinnent, for the purchase of further manuscripts, and for the 
scripts found in varioas libraries in India. 


Cr. 


By Balance from last Report 


By G.ASH Receipt. 


Government Allowance 


Rs. As. P. 
3 10 


5,000 0 0 


Total Rs. ... 11,177 3 10 

E. & o. E. 

GalcuMa, 31sf IJecemher, 1917. R. D. Mehta, Hon. Treasurer, 


No. 10. 

ivith the Asiatie Society of Bengal. 1917. 

General, for the foundation of a medal for the en- 

and Biological Science. 


Cr. 

Rs. As. P. I!s. As. P. 

By Balancefrom lavSt Report— 

G.P. Notes (face value) ... ... 500 0 0 

Accumulated interest ... ... ' 53 I 7 

, 553 . I 7 

By Cash Receipt. 

Interest . ... .... ... , , ... 15 6 6 


Total Rs.. .... 568 8 1 


Galcnfta, Slst Hecsniher,: 1917- 


E. & 0. E. 

R. X). M¥.ht:a^ Hon. Treasiirer. 


STATEMENT 
191 7 . Indian- Science Congress in Aeoount 

From tiie subscriptions of 


Printing charge 

Postage 

Stationery 

Contingencies ... 

Bonos 

Advance 


Dr, 

To Gas r Expr n ditukk. 

Ks. As. P. Es. As. P. 

.. 561 11 6 

... 75 4 0 

... 34 13 0 

78 12 6 
... 47 0 0 
... 100 I.) 0 

897 8 9 

Halauce ... . i 946 6 2 


Total Es. ... 3,843 14 11 


STATEMENT 

7 , 9 . 77 . Bidlding 

From a sum of Es. 40,000 given by tlie Government of 


Dr. 


To Gash Expenditure. 

Commission for realising interest 

Balance 


Ra. As. P. 
1 11 ‘ 0 
49,776 0 0 


Total Es. 


49,777 11 0 


STATEMENT 
1917- Servants’ Pension 

Founded in 1876 as the Piddington Pension Fund, 

Dr. 

To Cash Expenditorr. 

' As. P., 

Commission for realising interest ... ... 0 4 0 

Balance ' 1.635 ','7 10. 

Total Rs. : ' ' 1.5S5 11 10 


XVll 


No. 11. 

with the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 1917. 

members of the Congress. 


Cr. 


Bj Balance from last Report 


Snbsoriptioiis, etc. 


By Cash Rfx-eipts. 


Rs. As. P. 
780 7 3 


2,063 7 8 


Total Rs. ... 2,843 14 11 


E. & O. E. 

R. D. Mehta, 

Oalcidta, 'Slst December, 1917. Ho?i. Treasurer. 


No. 12. 

Fund. 1917. 

.India towards the rebuilding of the Society’s Rooms. 


By Balance from last Report 

Cp. 

Rs. As. P. 
48,379 6; 0 

Interest 

By Cash Receipt. 

. ... ... ... .1,398 5 0 

Cnlcuitii, nst Decernber, 1917. 

Totai. Bs. ... 49,777 11 0 

E. A 0. E. 

R,. D. Mehta, 

Won. Treasurer. 


No. 13. 


Fund. 

with Eg. 50O odd from the Piddingfcon Fnnd. 

1917. 


Cr. 

Rs As. F.. 

B.y Balance from 

last Report ... ... 

By Gash Receipt. 

1,486 11 JO 

Interest ... 

Total Rs. 

. - 49 0 0 

1,535 11 10 


E. & O. E. 

R.' D, .Mehta, . , 

Oiilciilfii; Veccmher, ^!^. Han./Tre.iiKurer. 


IxTiii 


STATEMENT 
1917- Cat. Soi. Sri. Pul)l. Caloutta, in 

From a snm of Rs. 2,500 givea by the Trustees of the Indian Museum 


Balance ... 


Dr. 

Total Es. 


Es. As. P. 
2,500 0 • 0 


2,600 0 0 


1917. 


STATEMENT 
Fixed Deposit, 


Dr. 

To Cash Expendituee. 


To Fixed Deposit for 6 months from 1st June, 
1917, kW per annum 


Total 


Rs. As. P. 


20,000 0 0 

20,000 0 0 


STATEMENT 
1917. Invest- 

Dr. 

Value* Cost. 

Es. As. P. Bs. As. P, 
To Balance from last Report ... ... 2,59,300 0 0 2,56,163 8 10 

Total Rs. ... 2,59,300 0 0 2,56,163 8 10 


Pbumanent Rehervk. ^ Tempohaks: Rebes-ve 



— 

Value. 

■ 

Cost. 

Value. 

Co.st. 


Rb, 

A, 

p. 

Es.' A. 

p. 

Rs 

a' 

.p. 

.R.S. 

Rs. . 

A. 

p. 

Asiatic Hoeiety 

1,(57,<500 

0 

0 

1,00,28.5 9 

8 

40,500 

0 

0 

.38,700 

14.1 2 2,04,980 

7 

10 

Building' Fund ... ; 

Servants’ Pension Fund 


0 

0 

49,777111 

0 




...i...'' 49,777 

n 

n 

1,400 

0 

0 

1,399} a 

0 


... 



1,399 

0 

0 

Total Es. ■. .... 

2,18,800 

■ 0 

^0 

I 2,17,463jl0 

. 8 

i 40,600 

0 

0 

:. .38,700 

14| 2i 2, .56, 103 

8 

10 



Ixix 


No. 14. 

.Acot- with the Asiatic Soc. of Bengal. 191 7- 

through, the Governmeot of India for the publionfciou of catalog:iie. 


Cr. 


By Cash Eeceipt. 


Government A llowance 


Total Es. 

E. & 0. B. 

Calcutta i Slst I)ecem'bei\ 1917. R. D, Mehta, 


Rs. As. P. 
2,500 0 0 


2,500 0 0 


Eon. Treasurer , 


No. IS. 

Banh of Bengal. 1917. 



Cr. 



By Cash Receipt 

... 

... 

Rs. As. P. 
20,000 0 0 


Total Rs. 

20,000 0 0 

Galcutta, 31st Beceniher, 1917. 


E. & 0. E. 

R. D. Mehta, 

Eon. Treasurer. 

No. 16. 

ment. 



1917. 

By Balance 

Cr 

Value. 

Rs. As. P. 
... 2,59,300 0 0 

Cost. 

Rs. As. P. 
2,56,163 8 10 

Total Rs. 

... 2,69,300 0 0 

2,56,163 8 10 

Oale. u t fa ,31 A Beceml) er, 1917. 


.B. & 0. E. 

B J). Mehta, 

Emi. Treasurer. 


Calc u t fa ,31 A Becemh er, 1917 


STATEMENT 


1917. 




Personal 


Dr. 








Rs. 

As. 

P. 

Rs. 

As. P 

To .Balance from last Eeporfc 

# ** 


. 9 . 


4,393 

7 2 

Advances for postage, etc. 


453 

8 

3 



To Asiatic Society 


.. 13,050 

10 

9 



,, 0. P. Piind No. 1 ... 

«*• » 

.. 2,535 

15 

9 





— 


— 

16,040 

2 9 


Total Es. ... 20,433 9 11 


STATEMENT 
1917. Treasunj 


Dr. 

To Cash Expbndituee. 

,1s. As. P , Is. As. P. 

To ' Treasury Bill lis. 15,000 for''T2 ■■months; 

from 1st becemfoer, 1917, @ 95% ... 14 250 0 0 

To Treasury Bill Rs. 5,000 for 6 months from 

ist December, 1917. @ 97-9-0% ... 4,h7S 2 0. 

, 19 , 128 , ,'2 '' O ' 


1.9,128 .0 


Total Ks. 


No. 17. 
Account. 


Cr. 


By Cash Bjeceipts 
,5 Asiatic Society 
„ O. P. Fund No. 1 


By Balance. 

Duo to the 
{Society. 

Due by the | 
Society. j 


Bs. 

As. 

P. 

Us. ! 

As. : 


Members 


7 

11 i 

82 1 

1 

(5 

Siibscribers 



48 1 

0 

0 

Ojagir Ohaube, Bill 
Collector 




100 ' 

0 

1 0 

Miscellaneous 

414 

1 

6 

11 ; 

4 

0 


4,0ofj 

9 

5 

“2(51 

5 

(> 


Total Rs. 


1917 ^ 


Rs. As. 

15,806 10 10 
800 11 -2 
25 0 0. 


3//92' 3 11 


20,433 9 li 


Galcxdta^ 31 -sf Decemher, 1917. 


E, & 0. E. 

R, D. Mehta, 

Hon. Treasurer, 


No. 18. 

Bills. 


By Balance 


1917. 


Cr. 


Ks. As. P. 

19,128 2 0 


Total Bs. 


19,128 2 0 


Galcvtta^ Slst Decemhef\ 1917# 


E. & O. E. 

E. ■ D. Mehta, ^ 

Hon. Treasurer. 


1917. 


Ixxii 

STATEMENT 

Cash 


Dp, 


To Balance from last Report 
5 , Asiatic Society 
„ O. P. Fund, No. 1 
„ Do. No. 2 
„ Sanskrit MSS. Fund 
Antkropolo^gical Fund 
,5 Bureau of Information 
,, Arabic and Persian MSS. Fund 
,, Barclay Memorial Fund 
,, Indian Science Congress 
,, Building Fund 
,, Servants’ Pension Fund 
M Personal Account ... 

5 , Catalogue of Scientific Serial Publication, 
Calcutta ... 


Rs. As, P. Rs, As. P. 

15,824 6 0 

10,545 B 0 
10,003 1 0 

1 ,0(S0 0 0 

7,605 0 0 
2,000 0 0 
1,200 0 0 
5,000 0 0 
15 6 6 

2,063 7 8 
1.398 5 0 
49 0 0 
15,806 10 10 

2,500 0 0 

59,186 5 0 


Total Ms. 


75,010 11 0 


1917. 


STATEMENT 

Bala.noe 


LIABILITIES. 


Asiatic Society 

0. P. Fund, No. 1 ... 

Do. No. 2 , ... 

Do. No. 3 ... ... ■ 

Sanskrit MSS Fund .. ... 

Anthropological Farid 
Bureau of Information ... 

Arabic and Persian MSS. Fund ... 

Barclay Memorial Fund 
Indian Science Congress 
Building B’nnd ... ■ 

Servants’ PeiLsion Bhmd ... 

Catalogue of vScientific Serial Pnblieatio 
Calcutta ... ... ; 


Rs. As. P. Rs. As. 
1,88,429 10 6 
17,081 13 0 
9,109 3 0 
784 10 6 
6,915 10 9 

4.069 2 0 

1,000 0 0 

7.070 4 7 

560 3 1 

1,946 6 2 
49,776 0 0 
1,535 7' 10 . 

2,500. ::.o 0, 

: —.2,90,778 7 


P. 


5 


Total RS. 


2,90,778 7 6 


We have examined the above Balance Sheet and the detailed Accounts with the Books and 
V'^ouehers and certify the same to be in accordance thevewlth, correci ly setting forth the position 
of the Society as at the Jilst Deconiher, 1917 . 

Oai.ctjtta, 


Mtkug-kns Pkat & Oo._, 
Phuriered Aceonniants,, Audit&rst 



Ixxiii 


No. 19. 

Account. 1917- 


Cr. 



Rs. 

As 

P 

By Asiatic Society 

... 22,160 

10 

7 

0. P. Fund, No. 1 

5,047 

10 

10 

,, Do. No. 3 

390 

13 

0 

Sanskrit MSS. Fund 

5,338 

9 

5 

„ Anthropological Fund 

415 

5 

6 

,, Bureau of Information 

3,200 

0 

0 

55 Arabic and Persian MSS Fund 

4,106 

15 

3 

Bardic Fund 

2,166 

10 

9 

5 5 Barclay Memorial Fond 

8 

5. 

0 

,, Indian Science Congress 

897 

8 

9 

5 , Bnildiog Fond 
,5 Servants’ Pension Fund 

1 

11 

0 

0 

4 

0 

„ Personal Accoont 

453 

8 

3 

5 , Treasury Bills 

... 19,128 

2 

0 


* Balance ... ... 

Total lis. 

... n, 321 11 7 
••• ... ... 60 S 1 

194 2 0 
118 8 0 


‘•Bank of Bengal ... 
Alliance Bank 
Gash ... 

Obeqne 


R,s. As» P. 


63,310" 2 '4 
n,694 8 8 
75,010 iF^O 


Total Rs. 


Calcutta, Slst December, 1917. 


... 11,694 8 8 

E, & O. B 

R. D. Mehta, 

Hon. Treasurer. 


No. 20. 

Sheet. 1917. 



ASSETS. 





Rs. 

As. 

P. 

Es. As. P. 

Investment ... 

... 2,56,163 

8 

10 


Personal Account 

3,792 

3 

11 


Treasory Bills 

... 19,128 

2 

0 


Cash Account 

... 11,694 

8 

8 

2,90,778 7 5 


TotalEs. ... 2,90,778 7 6 


E. & 0. B. 

R. B. Mehta, , 

Hon. Treasurer. 


CalcutfayBlst December, 1917. 


Ixxir 


Liabilities up to 8 1st December, 1917. 


FUNDS. 


Asiatic Society 
O. P, Pond, No. 1 
Do. No. 2 


Es. As. P. 

6,768 12 9 
6,012 11 0 
2,062 0 0 


Total Rs. ... 14,843 7 9 


Copy of Certified Statement of Securities in Custody of the Bank of 
Bengal on account of Asiatic Society of Bengal, December 31, 1917 : — 


3| 

per 

cent. Loan of 1842-43 ... 


... 16,700 

3i 

5> 

„ „ „ 1854-55 ... 


... 1,53,700 

3| 

9J 

„ „ .3 1865 ... 


44,300 

31 

J> , 

„ „ 1879 ... 


8,000 

n 

3 3 

„ „ „ 19U0-1 .. 


26,000 

^3 

33 

„ „ „ 1896-97 ... 

.* 

500 

4 


„ Terminable Loan of 1915-16 .. 

Total Rs. 

10,100 

... 2,69,800 


[*' Cashier’s security deposit.— Pd.] 


Copy of Certified Statement of Securities in Custody of the Alliance 
Bank of Simla, Ltd., on account of Barclay Memorial Fund, January 18, 
1917 

3|r per cent. Loan of 1854-55 ... ... ... ... 300 

3| „ „ „ 1854-56 . ... .. ... 100 

3| „ „ „ 1900-01 ... ... .. ... 100 


Total Hs 


600 



THE FIFTH INDIAN SCIENCE CONGRESS, 
LAHORE, JANUARY 1918 . 

Tile Fifth Indian Science Congress was held in Lahore 011 
January 9th, 10th, 11th, and 12th, 1918, under the presidency of 
Dr. Gilbert T. Walker, C.S.I., M.A., Sc.D., F.R.S. The mat- 
ing was attended by about 300 members and over 100 
papers were communicated, abstracts of which are given below. 

The Patron of the Congress, H.H. Sir Michael O'Dwyer, 
G.C.I.E., K.C.S.I., was present at the opening meeting and 
welcomed the visitors in a short speech. 

Presidential Address. 

By Gilbisrt T. Walkmb, GBJ., M.A,, Sc.D., F.E.S. 

l"ooR lioisroiTE, Ladies and Gentlemen, . 

The visit of the Science Congress to Lahore at this its 
Fifth Meeting is to my mind appropriate, not mere!}' in view of 
the importance of the engineering, agricultural, educational, 
and sanitary questions that arise in the Punjab, but also 
because of its close associations with Sir Denzil Ibbetson. 
His reputation for strength, ability, and devotion to duty was 
such as almost to overshadow the fact that he was, I believe, 
the only member of the Imperial Executive Council during the 
past twenty years with a scientific training ; mid that his 
knowledge of mathematics, physics, and chemistry was more 
than that of an amateur I can personally testify. Let us not 
forget the splendid demonstration that his career has given to 
India of the value of an education in modern subjects. 

Since we separated a year ago at Bangalore we have lost 
two of our most prominent.members, both of whom were to have 
presided over their Sections at this meeting. Dr. E. G. Hill was 
educated at Leeds and Magdalen College, Oxford, Joining the 
Educational Service in 1895 as Professor of Chemistry at the 
Muir College, Allahabad. Shortly afterwards he became Dean 
of the Science Faculty, and in 1913 he was appointed Principal 
of his College. He contributed a number of original papers 
on a variety of chemical subjects, was interested in meteorology, 
and from an early date saw the need of giving his pupils such a 
training as would fit them to take up the commercial applica- 
tions of chemistry. He died on 28th June at the age of forty- 
five. 

Professor J. H. Barnes was educated at the Birmingham 
University, and in 1906 was made Agricultural Chemist to the 
Punjab, being appointed Principal of the Lyallpur College two 
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years later. A few months before his deatir from enteric on 
the 2nd June, he was selected as chief chemist at the^Fusa 
Agricultural Institute. He 'carried through a considerable 
amount of research in agriculture, some being of great impor- 
tance in connection with the growth of sugarcane and of wheat. 
Lately he worked out methods of producing excellent crops of 
wheat on land that had previously been barren from alkali, 
and of preventing the damage done to stored wheat by insect 
pests. Both I)r. Hill and Professor Barnes did their work 
in spite of pc^riodic ill-health, and both ought to have had 
many years of activity before them. I would express the 
respectful sympathy of this Congress to their relations. 

In whatever direction we turn we see profound changes of 
attitude brought about by the present workl-struggle, and we 
ought to remember that upheavals of thought, like physical 
convulsions, have their dangers. Just as a prudent man will, 
after an earthquake, examine his house to see whether it is safe, 
so it is essential that w'e should make sure of our ideas as modi- 
fied by the war. In India as in England many men have realized 
that a neglect in education of the study of Nature involves ter- 
rible penalties to nations as to individuals in their struggle for 
existence, and there is a widespread resolve that the teaching 
of science and of its technical applications shall occupy an 
important place in our colleges. But this resolve is not in 
itself sufhcient. Unless we make certain that the new educa- 
tion is effective, our action will be like that of a certain 
Persian Monarch who, having to adjudicate upon two poems, 
had one of them read to him and at once, without further 


investigation, awarded the prize to the other 1 I propose there- 
fore to devote the first half of m,y remarks to some features in 
oiir science teaching that appear to me of importance. 

Now it has, I think, to be admitted that in England the 
teaching of mathematics, physics, and chemistry, though less 
bad than the teaching of classics, has been far less efficient 
than it might have been. It has included tables of facts in- 
stead of ideas, and has been abstract in its methods where it 
should have been concrete. In England it is now being real- 








ized that if you teach Latin as if it were a language the time 
spent in learning to read it may be reduced to a half of what it 
was, and it is equally true, though not so well known, that the 
time devoted to arithmetic, algebra, and geometry could have 
been divided by two by the elimination of what is obsolete or 
maintained solely for examination purposes. If a boy is taught 
for some months to draw geometrical figures with ruler, set 
square, protractor, and compasses, he will acquire concrete 
ideas about circles and triangles in addition to training his 
fingers and learning the meaning of accuracy. Numbers of 
facts about a circle will be obvious to him which he will never 
be able to deduce without help from the statement that it is a 
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plane figure bounded by a line called tbe circumference and 
such that the straight lines from all points on the circumference 
to a certain point within it are equal. The ordinary argument 
for Euclid was that its severe logic taught the art of reasoning. 
But to the real mathemcitician the length}’ argument seems 
largely verbiage, concealing tbe essentially geometrical ideas * 
while to the severe logician the reasoning is in quite important 
respects incomplete and inaccurate. As one of my Cambridge 
logical friends remarked: — Euclid would be a much better 
book if it did not make so Iwsterical an appeal to the emo- 
tions.’’ 

I have dealt at some length with geometry, although the 
teaching of arithmetic and algebra is as bad, because I want to 
emphasize the fact that it is better if we can make a boy see 
mathematical relations by intuition, rather than merely give 
his mental assent to proofs in which he can see no flaw. 

I remember, at a British Association Meeting, Fitzgerald, 
one of the finest men of science that Ireland has produced, was 
challenged for his reasons for a belief that he strongly held, and 
he silenced his opponents by replying that he ‘ felt it in his 
bones.’ It is this kind of instinct that distinguishes the most 
capable men wherever we find them. Another example is that 
of S. Rainanujam, •'vhose mathematical work I sa'w something 
of about five years ago v/hile he was still a clerk drawing about 
Rs. 50 a month in the Port Engineer’s Office at Madras. He 
had never been to a university, but he had discovered hundreds 
of theorems in several very advanced branches of pure mathe- 
matics. To me the most surprising feature of his work was the 
small attention that he seemed to pay to formal proofs, and it 
was this as much as anything else that suggested his genius. 
As you know, Madras gave him a special scholarship to send 
him to Cambridge, and there he has shown himself a mathe- 
matician of the first order who will earn an international 
reputation. 

I do not assert that any students who may be among my 
audience will convince their teachers of their transcendent 
ability by contemptuous refusal to learn book-work. But I 
differ entirely from the view, which, is widely held, that for 
a professional man insight matters little provided there is text' 
book knowledge. What is wanted in life is ability to apply 
principles to the actual cases that arise ; and the man who 
understands is of enormously greater value than the living 
compendium of information- When Pasteur as a chemist was 
asked to find a remedy for the pest that was ruining the French 
silk industry, he knew absolutely nothing of silkworms ; yet he 
solved the problem, and it was general understanding of 
Nature’s methods that brought him success. For mere infor- 
mation a sensible man goes to books of reference ; he does not 
waste energy in burdening his memory with it. 
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But if it is a pity when the teaching of mathematics is 
made lifeless, it is fatal when that of physics or chemistry 
is carried on without constant appeal to experiment. A. boy 
who has played wdth a force pump has no difficulty in grasping" 
what \ve mean wffien Ave say ‘head of water/ though the idea 
may be hard if Based on the abstract definition of a ‘perfect 
incompressible liquid ’ : and such corresponding electric terms, 
as ‘ electromotive force ’ and ‘ capacity ’ are Just as easy to a 
boy who has played to an equal extent with electric apparatus. 
But how^ many are nearly as femiiliar wdth electric appliances as. 
they are with mechanical ? .And wdiy should, W"'e wonder then 
that electromagnetic theory is usually found difficult I 

■ Now all that T have said applies more to Indians than to- 
Europeans for two reasons. First, the w’onderfui memories of 
most students of this country must be a continual temptation 
to them to remember a discussion rather than to absorb its 
ideas, wiien memorising is easier than grasping ; and secondly, 
early training in handling tools and apparatus is not nearly as 
general here as in England. As an example of wffiat I mean I 
may be allow'ed to refer to my old school days at St. PauFs, 
where, in addition to splendid laboratories for physics, chemis- 
try, and biology, there were prizes to encourage mechanical 
ingenuity and skill, and as evidence of the standard reached I 
remember one boy was some down the list although he had 
made a gyroscope that would spin for twenty minutes. I have 
no data as to the number of us that had collections of electric 
apparatus or small chemical laboratories or fitting shops at 
home ; but it w'as appreciable, and to those wlio had them they 
made an enormous difference. They made the laws of Nature 
real, concrete, and vivid, instead of mere abstract relations 
between quantities known only by definitions. 

Training of the hands is necessary also for the acquirement 
of manipulative skill, without wfiich many discoveries would 
never have been made. As one example I will quote the Cape 
Astronomer Gill, who developed methods of measuring angles 
in the sky to one-hundredth of a second, the angle subtended 
by a quarter-anna piece at a distance of 330 miles, half the 
distance from here to Karachi. As another example we may 
take Ramsay’s determination of the atomic wxught of the rare 
gas niton. The largest volume of it that he could obtain was 
1/200 of a cubic millimeter; not a hundredth of a pin’s head in 
bulk ; yet he utilized a balance so inconceivabl}^ delicate as to 
weigh this minute amount eorreotly. 

Having considered briefly the subjects of instruction let us 
glance at the methods of testing our students. I think that 
one of the most disappointing facts learned in the twelve 
years that I spent as a lecturer in mathematical physics at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, was the amount of time and energy 
that had to be spent both in examining and in revising the 
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methods of examining. A genius like Stokes or Kelvin works 
out a theory which after a time finds its way into, text-books 
and becomes a suitable subject for examination questions. It 
is placed in the syllabus and then its degeneration begins. The 
•questions become crystallized in type, and the theoiy may 
remain in the syllabus long after it has ceased to have a living 
interest : it may even be that its basis has been destroyed by 
more recent discoveries. In Cambridge, as in India, vested 
interests are powerful, and it was only the zeal of its teachers 
and the healthy opinion of a resident Senate, which included 
some sixty Fellows of the Royal Society, that made it possible 
to effect from time to time the drastic reforms that were 
necessary. 

Such degeneration as this is unfortunately not confined to 
science. The founders of schools of painting or of music pro- 
duce ideas which in their followers sink into mere mannerisms ; 
and in the history of religion or morals the collapse is even 
more conspicuous. To quote examples of this in the big world- 
religions is as unnecessary as it would be depressing : so I will 
draw merely from those survivals of primitive religion or 
superstition which form a perpetual reminder to the educated 
classes of ail countries of their brotherhood with the savage. 
Some of you may realize that in Europe when a soldier's 
charger follows his master's coffin in his funeral procession this 
is a piece of ritual surviving from times long ago when the 
horse was killed in order that his master might have him to 
ride in the other world ; but how^ many of us understand 
the ritual that binds us in certain circumstances to throw salt 
over the left shoulder, or to throw a shoe after a newly married 
couple ? The old ritual that gets rid of devils by driving them 
into animals still survives in England. Some twenty years ago 
in a village outside Cambridge there was a case of small-pox, 
and fhe peasants, good Christians as they were, had little idea, 
when they drove a number of sheep through the infected 
cottage, that they were getting rid of the devil of small-pox by 
giving it the sheep to enter into. In the same waj?- the 
shepherds of our youth, I venture to think, have little idea, 
when they drive their flocks through their routine text-books, 
that there is grave risk of setting free the evil spirits that are 
the curse of our examination system ; and that these ma^r 
seize upon the innocent pupils and destroy tiieir chance of 
a really successful life. 

The only method of putting the science teaching of our 
universities on to a satisfactory footing is to appoint sufficient 
numbers of first-rate teachers, men who are keen researchers 
and can impart their enthusiasm to their classes : and they 
cannot carry out investigations if their routine work leaves 
them no leisure. Further, unless they are to be professors of 
pure mathematics, they must have a laboratory training. For 
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men who teach physics on its qualitative or experimental side 
this condition is universally accepted, but ilit is to be taught 
on the quantitative side this is just as necessary. To attempt 
to shuffle out of the obligation by redabelling the subject 
■ as applied mathematics is dishonest : and it has not even the 
merit of being good policy. For it gives you a man whose 
natural field for research work is barred to him : he is not 
familiar enough with current experimental work to appty 
mathematical methods to it. 

It would be idle to contend that the initial cost of efficiency 
will not be large ; but the importance of the issue is enormous, 
and there can be no doubt that the expenditure would ulti- 
mately be remunerative. I^et us consider wheat-growing as an 
example. Before the war an acre of wheat in England yielded 
about twenty'- three maiinds, but in India about eight maiinds. 
In view of recent research work, however, it would appear not 
impossible to improve the Indian yield b^^^ two maunds an acre, 
after which it would still not be half what is obtained in 
England. But the value of each additional maund an acre 
is fifteen crores of rupees^ so that the extra two maunds would 
sell annually for a sum three times the total present expendi- 
ture on public instruction in British India, including univer- 
sities and schools. 

The improvement of sugar is another possible object. 
India has about million acres of which each on the average 
produces about IT ton of gur, equivalent to 0*4 of a ton of 
refined sugar. In Java the output is about four times as 
great ; but in the Sandwich Islands they obtain from 6 to 12 
tons of sugar an acre — something like twenty times as much as 
in this country. Considering the varieties of soil and climate 
in India, it would appear that a considerable improvement 
could be made here during the next twenty years. In a similar 
way the revenues from the forests of India which at present 
average only IJ annas an acre are worth fifty times this 
amount in some parts of the country and are obviously capable 
of large growth. Whether we look to the older industries or to 
the newer commercial ones, we find indications of great rewards 
for research work. 

It may occur to those of you who are interested in the 
general problems of administration, that while the experimen- 
tal methods which have revolutionized science have much to 
say in connection with agriculture or manufacturing processes, 
they have little to do with the problems that arise when study- 
ing the general welfare, of a province or the success of a large 
business. Now the essence of the experimental method is that 
instead of basing our explanations of phenomena on our faulty 
intuitions we base them on and test them by definite observa- 
. tions. But this method is capable of very wide application. 
:-If we were interested in such a question as the effect of 
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temperature on plague, we should find it extremely difficult 
and costly to institute special direct experiments on the 
subject ; but Nature has been making experiments for us for 
centuriesy and there is no reason why we should ignore her 
work because we have not organized and paid for it. If w'e 
have fairly reliable data for thirty or forty years regarding our 
question, it is obvious that there should be material enough to 
settle it, and the only point at issue is how this is to be done. 

Now quite simple considerations lead us to the idea of the 
correlation coefficient between two quantities as the extent to 
which the variations of each are determined by those of the 
other. If we have a number of bags of rupees made of various 
light materials, the variations of the weights of the bags will 
be almost entirely;' governed b}^ the numbers of rupees inside, 
and the correlation between the weight of a bag and the 
number of rupees inside will be almost exactly + 1. Similarly 
the percentage of members of our Congress who are ladies 
added to the percentage who are men must make 100 : hence 
the correlation coefficient between these two percentages must 
be exactly — 1. On the other hand, if the variations of one 
quantity have very little dependence on those of another, such 
as the cost of a book and its literar}’ merit, the correlation 
coefficient will be small. 

I propose now to give you a general idea of the method of 
statistics bv looking at some of its applications, and first of all 
will put before you the problem that led me to work at the 
method. You will see on the screen the average winds of July, 
showing that our rain-bearing monsoon winds come from the 
South Indian Ocean and must therefore be affected by condi- 
tions over a large part of the earth’s surface. The upper pair 
of curves now before you ^ illustrates the formula worked out 
in 1908 for forecasting the whole monsoon rainfall of India. 
The formula, being based mainly on the data from 1876 to 
1908, agrees fairly well with the actual rainfall during that 
period ; but the indications given by it for the nine years 1909 
to 1917 afford us a perfectly satisfactory test of its value. The 
formula, as you will see, is in excess or defect with the actual, 
seven times out of nine. 

Turning to the cold weather the forecast turns mainly on 
whether the season is severe or mild in December : for there 
are fairly long odds that it keeps through January and Feb- 
ruary the same character as it had in December. The line 
marked ‘ calculated ’ indicates for successive years the condi- 
tions in December in the extreme north of India, Persia, and 
Baluchistan as given by the rainfall ; while the ' actual ' gives 
the subsequent rainfall and snowfall of the winter as actually 
reported in North-West India. You will see that in most 
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years the December conditions afford a correct indication of 
the ensiling months. 

Let us now consider some agricultural a|)plications. The 
dependence of crops on rainfall is ■ in many countries so 
obvious that anybody with the least claim to a mathematical 
equipment ought to be able to work out lor himself a formula 
for the crop in terms of the total rainfall ; and the earliest case 
that I know of the application of statistical methods is the 
determination in 1874 by Governor Rawson of the sugar crop 
of Barbados from the rainfall. The curves , before you-*- show 
the rainfall, the actual crop, and the crop as calculated by 
Rawson ’s formula. We may take as representing the modern 
method of determining what affects a crop that employed by 
Hooker in 1907. We have on the screen diagrams showing 
for wheat, oats, potatoes, and in the east of England the 
effect of rain, of accumulated temperature above 42°. and of 
acciiinulated temperature below 42°. The curves show the 
correlation coefficients at intervals of four weeks for about 18 
months before the crop is harvested, and from these we may 
read off the conditions that bring success. For wheat they 
want a warm and dry first summer, autumn, and winter, with 
cold and wet in the final spring : a cold winter is bad. ‘For 
oats it is vital to have heav\^ rainfall and deficient ivarmtli in 
the spring and summer. For potatoes cold and rain in the 
first summer are good, not bad as for other crops. For hay 
nothing matters until the final spring, when wet and cool 
weather is essential. The correlation coefficient of the ha}?' 
outturn with these two factors jointly is 0*8, which means 
that an extremely good forecast is possible. 

Last year I ' made a preliminary examination into the 
wheat, cotton, and jute crops of India, hut found the extreme 
shortness of the series of reliable data available to me a big 
handicap. The outcome, which is not very trustworthy, is 
before you/^ and appears to show that important results may 
be expected from a more complete examination. If you look 
at the correlations for the Punjab rabi ivheat crop you will see 
that it seems to he greatly affected by cloud, temperature, and 
humidity in March, as well as by rain in December and 
.January. Taking the rainfall of the two earlier months we 
can derive a forecast of the probable crop, and the result of 
this is shown as the upper diagram on the screen.^ By confin- 
ing himself to single types of crop and a single district or 
assessment circle Mr. S. M. Jacob has got some striking 
results, and the middle and loivest diagrams indicate how well 
statistical formulae will fit the data for the past thirty years. 
The middle one shows how the area of well-irrigated wheat in 
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the Dona CharMa assessment circle is related to, the previous 
rainfall. Naturally if a peasant realizes that there has been 
rain enough to sow his wheat oii unirrigated land he sows it 
there, and the area sown on well -irrigated land is diminished , 
The low^est curve gives the actual area compared with the area 
as deduced from the rainfall. 

We may now turn to America where the AgricnlturaJ 
Department have been most energetic and successful in work of 
this kind. As an example I have taken the Georgia cotton 
crop which is largely dependent on temperature in May and 
June. The diagram* shows how a forecast may be based on 
this. When the process of ginning is actually going on they 
are still anxious to know" what the total crop will be : and the 
low'er diagram illustrates how this may be obtained from the 
amount of cotton actually gained between the 1st September 
and the 14th November and the number of fair dai^s in that 
interval. 

So far our methods have been quite easy to interpret, and 
there is little room for controversy as long as purely mathe- 
iiiatical conditions are satisfied. Jt is when we come to eco- 
nomical or sanitary questions that difficulties arise, especially if 
the data are not reliable or do not cover a long series of 3 "ears. 
For we may find that events A tend to he associated with 
events B : but this does not prove that A causes B or that 
B causes A : for both of them may be due to some third series 
of events “C I will illustrate this h}?- showing jon two curves. 
The topmost on the screen ^ gives the proportion of those in 
England wdio when married cannot write and put a mark on 
the register instead of a signature. The second curve gives the 
amount of unemplo\"ment in England : actuall}" it indicates the 
total expenditure by trades unions on their unemployed 
members. At first sight it would therefore appear that there 
is a very intimate and reliable relation betw^een illiteracy and 
unemployment, the more ignorant the people the less being 
the unemployment. But we cannot conclude that A causes B 
until w"e have satisfied ourselves that no third factor C domi- 
nates the situation. One factor which seems most likely to 
influence the proportion of illiterate married people is the 
number of marriages, for the rate at wffiich educated people 
marry will presumably not vary very greatly from 3 ^ear to 
year : and the factor which be expected to have most 

influence on unemployment is the amount of trade. I am 
accordingly giving you as the fourth curve on the screen the 
fluctuations in the marriage rate, and as the third the fluctua- 
tions in the sum of exports and imports per head. It is now 
quite clear that the prosperity of the country is the dominat- 
ing factor. When trade is good unemployment is small : at 
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tlie same time weddings are numerous especially among the 
working classes, and hence the proportion of those who can 
. only put a mark in the marriage register . will be large. In 
text-books of statistics there are definite types of relationship 
wi’^hich are called spurious, but the necessary and sufficient way 
of avoiding all these pitfalls and securing a right result is to 
consider all the factors which can produce an appreciable 
influence. 

Among the most interesting and important Indian prob- 
lems to which statistical methods can be applied are those of 
the health and prosperity of its races, and I will sketch an 
attem|)t that I made recently to throw light on conditions in 
Bengal. The data of births, deaths, and diseases there are 
recorded by chowkidars and are officiall^^ admitted to be 
decidedly inaccurate : at the same time it is easy to see that, 
if two series of quantities are related and we make random 
errors in recording them, the two inaccurate series so derived 
will in general be related almost as clearly as the original 
series. Hence the’^e is hope that these vital statistics, though 
inaccurate, will ^deld results which are true qualitatively 
though perhaps not quantitatively; 

A student of Bengal data finds himself brought up at the 
outset by what seems an insurmountable barrier to progress. 
The registration b}’' the village chowkidars seems so bad that 
over Bengal each of them reports the same number of deaths 
irrespective of what has realh^' happened. This, at least at 
first sight,* appears to be the only interpretation that can be 
put on the close relation between the death-rate and the 
number of chowkidars per 10,000 of the population. But even 
if the work is badly done why should this relation hold ? Our 
suspicions are thereby roused, and if in obedience to the 
principle just laid down we think what other factors may he 
involved we soon hit on the explanation The obvious factor 
to examine is that of population : a big death-rate means that 
the ratio of the population, say, ten or twenty years ago, to 
that of to-day is high. If the number of chowkidars per 10,000 
is also high in these cases, it means that for the areas in which 
the population of, say, twenty or thirty years ago was high, 
the number of chowkidar posts also was high. In other words, 
when, the numbers of the chowkidar posts were last revised 
they were made roughly proportional to the population of the 
time ; and this, I am told, is what happened. The lowest 
curve on the screen gives the ratio of the population of 1881 to 
that of 1911. It could not be expected that this would agree 
perfectly with either curve, but I think it supports the 
interpretation. 

, As it is better for these purposes to have a fairly uniform 
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area, I have taken for consideration that of South-West Bengal, 
i.e. the Bnrdwan and Presidency Divisions. I •will not tronble 
you with the details of the processes employed, but will put on 
the screen ^ the curves showing the factors which seem to hfW^ 
most influence on the fever rate of any year. They are— 

(1) the po|)ulation at the beginning of the year, 

(2) the cost of rice in the previous year, 

(3) the area under cultivation in the actual year, 

(4) the rainfall in the actual year. 

The table of relations between these is : 


Fever 

Popula- 

tion 

Cost 
of rice 

Cultiva- 
ted area 

Rainfall 

Fever . . ' 

+ 1-00 

+ 0-55 

- 0*35 

- 0-40 

- 0*20 

Population 

4 . 0'55 

+ 1*00 

~ 0*65 

0*00 

4 - 0*10 ? 

Cost of rice , . ; 

- 0-35 

^ - 0-65 

F 1*00 

+ 0 * 15 ? 

+ 0*10 ? 

Cultivated area ! 

■ I' 

- 0*40 

0*00 

+ 0 - 15 ? 

: -f 1-00 

+ 0*40 

Rainfall . . ' 

- 0*20 

i . ■ 

1 + 0 - 10 ? 

0*10 ? 

- 1 - 0*40 

+ 1*00 

i 


Of these the probable error due to pure chance is about 
0*13, so I have only given the figures to the nearest 0*05, and 
those less than 0*2 are certainly doubtful. From these w^e can 
find by simple algebra the following 1 regression ’ equation 
between the departures from their average values of these 
quantities. 

(fever) = 0* 65 (population) + 0* 15 (cost of rice) — 0*35 
(cultivated area) ~ 0*15 (rainfall) : 

here by writing any quantity, such as (fever), within brackets 
w^e mean that we take the departure of the fever rate from the 
average and divide it b}^ the mean departure of fever rate. 
Let us first look at the largest and therefore most reliable 
figures in the table. First, the — 0*65 suggests that a rise in 
the price of food in any year has a marked effect in diminishing 
the population at the end of that year : as wn shall see later only 
a part of this is due to the usual struggle for existence. The 
+ 0*55 shows that an increase of population at the beginning of 
a year tends strongly to be followed by an increase of the fever 
rate during that year : this is a rather striking result, and we 
shall examine it shortly. The -0*40 shows that an increase 
of the area under cultivation means a decrease in the quantity 
of fever: this is presumably because the processes of cultivat- 
ing the land leave few^er pools long stagnant for mosquitoes to 

1 See Fig. IX 
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breed in. The + 0*40 presumably means that when rainfall in 
any jj-ear is scanty tlie peasant does not cultivate as miicli land 
as wlien there is plenty of rain for his crops. Let us now, look 
with some care at the — 0*35 which informs us of a decrease 
in fever next year due to an increase in the cost of food this 
year. At first sight this result is surprising, for we should 
expect that less rice to eat this year %vould lower vitality and 
so increase fever next year, not decrease it. But the explana- 
tion is easy and important. The — 0*35 tells us of the actual 
effect of the cost of rice on fever rate, and so includes indirect 
as well as direct effects. We have Just seen that it has a big 
effect ill decreasing the population, and that a decrease of popu- 
lation produces decrease of fever. This large indirect decrease 
would be enough to swamp a small direct increase ; further, the 
decrease may be emphasized by the diminution in fever due to 
the slight increase in cultivation (of amount s 0*15 ?) caused by 
higher prices for rice. The regression equation shows us in exact 
terms that this general reasoning is correct. It gives us the 
departure in fever produced b,y departures in the other variables 
separately, and when the indirect effects of the cost of rice are in 
this way included in their proper places, the direct effect of an 
increase in the cost of rice is a small increase in the fever nate. 

I have discussed these relations at some length becailise I 
wish to make it clear that though the ordinary correlation co- 
efficient is very often treated as if it gave the direct effect of one 
factor on another, it frequently does nothing of the kind ; and it 
always gives the total effect, direct and indirect. We cannot 
get the direct effect except by forming the regression equation 
of the type that we have Just considered : and we may get 
misleading results unless that equation contains all the factors 
which produce appreciable effects. It will be remembered 
that there was a coefficient of -0*65 between the cost of rice 
in any year and the population at the end of it : this relation- 
ship which is shown on the screen ^ seems at first sight so close 
as to suggest that the population must be in dire poverty. 
But if this conclusion were Justified we should equally infer 
from the close relationship in England between the number 
married and the trade activity that the young people there 
were as anxious to get wedded as a starving man is for his 
food, a state of things wdiich does not fit with a declining birth- 
rate, As a matter of fact the high price in any year has a 
reiationsliip of — 0*35 with the increase of population in that 
year, but — 0*65 with that in the previous year : these relations 
are shown on the screen. Thus, if we can trust our data, the 
association of high prices in any year with low population at 
the end of that year is mainly brought about in the previous 
year, and the high prices are chiefly a result, not the cause. 
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The remaining close association, that whereby an increase 
of population produces an increase of fever, is now put before 
3 ^ 011 .^ It is so directly opposed to widely accepted medical 
ideas that for some months ! did not treat it serioiish.^ But 
on informing Major McKendrick of Kasaiili of it he urged' 
me not to reject it lightly, and drew attention to some 
anal\Ases of his which would suggest an explanation., I have 
therefore examined the corresponding relationship for all the 
ten provinces of India for which sufficient data are available, 
and have onl}^ found a single negative coefficient. The average’ 
value is + 0’5. For those of you who are interested in sanitary 
matters I briefi}^ explain that the spread of malaria among 
men depends on the meeting of healthy men with infected 
mosquitoes, and the spread among mosquitoes on the encoun- 
ters between infected men and heaithj/ mosquitoes ; hence the 
relations are symmetrical from the mathematical if not the 
aesthetic standpoint, and an increase in the number of men has 
essentially the same bad effect as an increase in the number of 
mosquitoes. 

The conditions in the drier regions of India are so different 
from those of Bengal that it would elearlA- be dangerous to 
argue from one to the other ; and this year's malaria has drawn 
attention to the work of Major Christopher^ s seven 3 ^ears ago. 
He then published data for malaria in the Punjab as affected 
b}^ prices and rainfall, noting that malaria wnnt up with excess 
of rain or a rise of cost of wheat in the same year, and xvith 
a defect of rain in the previous 3 'ear. His work was most 
important though he did not separate the direct from the 
,, indirect effects, and his numerical results and mine differ some- 
’what. 

Taking his data without modification I have worked out 
the table which is put on the screen. 
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Here the probable errors vary from 0*07 to 0‘1 and I find 

(fever) = 0*5 (rain of same year) —0*15 (rain of previous 
year) + 0 35, (prices). 

So the direct effect of rain in the previous year appears 
practically negligible, and its effect is brought about through a 
.rise of prices. 

I have deliberately given you several examples in which a 
superficial treatment by statistical methods leads to an entirely 
wrong conclusion : and it is owing to such possibilities that the 
remark is so glibly made b}^ the general public that by statis- 
tics you can prove anything and that the method is not 
practical. But it appears to me obvious that we have ever^r 
right to be misled if we trust a man’s application of statistics 
to a problem, say, in economics, if he is not familiar both with 
statistical methods and with the principles of economics. If 
you build a Mg bridge you call in a man who understands the 
calculation of stresses and strains as well as the methods of 
handling steel : and only when yon have done that have you a 
right to expect success. Further, although he makes calcula- 
tions 3'Oii don’t dismiss him for being unpractical, because 
everybody knows that mechanical problems have been solved 
by mathematical processes for a century or more. But by your 
self-restraint you do not forfeit the right, wMch long custom 
has given to all of us, to call any method unpractical either if 
it is not purely rule of thumb, or if it is in the slightest degree 
difficult to understand, or, most important of all, if it is new. 
As Huxley remarked, the practical man is the man who prac- 
tises the errors of his forefathers. 

I hope that statistical methods may before long be recog- 
nized as essential for efficiency for the following reasons. First, 
a table of data covering, say, fifty years gives any intelligent 
man the same advantage as if he had carefully watched the 
conditions for fifty years and had a perfect memory : secondly, 
employing a draughtsman to plot these data will suggest 
relationships in a manner which would otherwise require pro- 
found study of the figures : and thirdly, employing a clerk to 
work out the correlation coefficients and regression equation 
will give him without effort reliable information about their 
relationships which will distinguish direct from indirect effects, 
and could be got in no other way. 

In conclusion I would urge on those of you who have any 
control over the collection of statistics t^ exercise all the care 
within your power in order to secure accuracy, and so by lay- 
ing up invaluable materials for their use to deserve the grati- 
'tude of posterity. 
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General Discussions. 

Recent Investigations on Soil Aeration. — By Albert 
Imperial Economic Botanist, and R. S. Hole, 
Imperial Forest Botanist, 

The growth of a crop is only possible through the simultaneous 
operation of a number of soil factors — water, mineral salts, temperature 
and oxygen. ^ If any one factor is in defect,! growth is regulated by the 
amount of this factor present, and is not influenced by an increase in any 
of the other factors. The chief object in soil management is the removal, 
in advance , of any possible limiting factor. 

The aeration of the soil is a factor in growth which has been neglected 
in the past. It has only indirectly been recognized in the importance 
attached to a proper soil texture. The subject is now attracting more 
attention and it is proposed to refer to some of the recent work and to 
indicate the directions in which further investigation is desirable. 

1. Aeration and the amount of growth. 

Various determinations have been made of the amount of growth in 
cultures in which the only variable factor is the degree of aeration. 

(1) The effect of increased aeration on the root development of barley. 
In water cultures, Hall 2 found that both root development and growth 
depend on the amount of aeration. 

(2) The effect of soil texture on growth. Hunter ^ found that root 
development and growth fell off as the soil was more consolidated . 

(3) The effect of adding potsherds or sand to the Pusa soil.^ The addi- 
tion of inert aerating agents like sand, potsherds or broken bricks to Pusa 
soil (a fine calcareous silt which readily loses its texture) increases the 
growth very markedly. In the case of Java indigo, where both nitrogen 
and oxygen are required, the increase is as high as 40 per cent. 

To follow the subject further, the structure of the soil must be 
considered in relation to the root development of the plant. The pore 
spaces of the soil are taken up by air and water, the latter occurring in 
thin films round the soil particles. The biological activities of the root 
hairs and of the soil bacteria involve respirs^tion for which a constant 
supply of oxygen is necessary and which results in a continuous produc- 
tion of carbon dioxide. Efficient soil ventilation is therefore essential for 
growth. 

Recent investigations at Rothamstead^ on the composition of the 
soil atmosphere show that the amount of oxygen in the soil falls as the 
amount of carbon dioxide rises. The water films contain little oxygen 
but much carbon dioxide, that is, the oxygen is used up as rapidly as it 
is supplied. 

2. Ventilation of the soil and the system of flood 
IRRIGATION IN Northern India. 

Flood irrigation on fine alluvial soils interferes with their ventilation 
by rapidly destroying the texture and by forming a compact surface 
crust impermeable to air. One limiting factor — water — is removed but 
another — the need of aeration — is introduced. Thus over- irrigation 
actiialiy diminishes the yield. This is shown by results obtained at 
Quetta where 13 maunds of wheat were obtained with one irrigation and 


J In the ease of the temperature factor, growth is also limited when 
the optimum is exceeded. 

2 Hall, A. D., Phil. Trans., B, 204, 1913. 

3 Hunter, C., Proc. of the XJniv. of Durham Phil. Soc., IV, p. 183. 
Howard, A., Bulletin 61, Agr. Besearck Institute, Pusa, 1916. 

& Russell, B. J., and Appleyard, A., Jour, of Agr, Sc., VII, p. 1, 1915. 
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only 8 maunds where three irrigations were given. In any flood irriga- 
tion system, a practical compromise between the needs of the plant for 
air and for water must be worked out. This has been, accomplished at 
Quetta 1 by the proper utilization of the preliminary watering given 
before sowing. Under this new system, the yields obtained are often 
higher than those obtained with the six or seven waterings usually 
applied. The Quetta results have been shown by experiment to apply to 
the Punjab 2 and Sind where almost half the irrigation water now used 
could be saved. The economic significance of these results becomes 
apparent when it is remembered that the annual revenue derived from 
irrigation works in India is £5,000,000 sterling. 

3. SOIIi AEBATI05T AND QCJAIiITY. 

It is well known that the quality of vegetable products varies with 
the locality, but the factors on which quality depends are still undeter- 
mined. Breed is undoubtedly one of the most important, and no im- 
provement in cultivation can change a short-stapled cotton into a long- 
stapled kind. Various observations suggest that for each variety to 
attain its highest quality, adequate soil aeration is necessary. A few 
examples may be given. 

(1) Barley. — ^The best malting samples are alveays grown on open, 
well-aerated soils and never on stiff, heavy clays. 

(2) Tobacco. — All the tracts in India which have achieved a reputa- 
tion for the production of tobacco of good quality are those in whieh 
aeration is above the average. 

(3) Cotton. — Mr. Clouston's results on the open laterite soils at 
Chardkhuri indicate that soil aeration is one of the factors on which the 
quality of the staple of cotton depends. 

Experience in India shows that crops will not mature properly if soil 
aeration is interfered with during the ripening period. Recent results 
obtained at Rotharastead 3 show that, on cropped land, ripening is 
associated with a great outpouring of carbon dioxide into the soil atmos- 
phere. The cause of this is not known. It has been suggested that it is 
due to the death and decay of the fine roots after the flowering period, 
but this will not explain the observed delay in ripening if air is not 
supplied during the period of maturation. An interesting field of re- 
search lies ready to band. 

4. OtH-EB aspects op soil A-EBATION. 

If soil aeration is a growth factor, aeration must influence the distri- 
bution of plants 4! and be of importance in ecological studies. Cannon in 
Arizona and Free 6 of the Johns Hopkins University have shown that 
the poor conditions of soil aeration are correlated with the absence of 
vegetation in the dry lakes of desert basins, and the donation of vegeta- 
tion round these basins may be in correlation with the soil aeration 
requirements of the plants involved. 

The importance of soil-aeration in Indian forestry ^ has recently been 


^ Howard, A., and Howard, G. L. C., Bulletin 4, Fruit Experiment 
Station^ Quetta, 1915. 

2 Annual Report of the Imperial Economic Botanists, 1916-17. 

5 Russell, E, J., and Appieyard, A., Jour, of Agr. Sc., VIII, p. 385, 
1917. 

4 The distribution of gram in India is correlated with soil aeration. 
See Agr, Jour, of India, Science Congress Number, p. 20, 1917. 

6 Cannon, W. A., and Free, E. E., Journal of Ecology, V, p. 127, 

6 Hole, R. S., Ind. For. p. 46, 1911 ; Indian Forester, 1916, 

pp. 343 and 844 ; and Indian Forest Records, V, 4, Parts I, II and III 
1914-16. 
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emphasized by a study of the factor influencmg the healthy growth of j 

sal {Shorea Tohusta) SQBdling^. Whereas water cultures have shown that | 

water in itself is quite harmless, yet water which is held in contact with 

saZ forest soil rapidly becomes highly injurious to the roots of the 

seedlings. Any factor which increases the amount of moisture in the 

soil, such as shade or bad drainage, accentuates the injurious action. 

Bain-water held in contact with such soil is found to become heavily 
charged with carbon dioxide and impoverished as regards its oxygen 
supply. In water culture experiments, a high carbon dioxide and low 
' oxygen-content have been proved to be injurious to the roots. There are 

good grounds for believing that, in addition to sal^ many of our most 
important Indian trees are very sensitive to soil-aeration, and a careful 
study of this factor appears to be of primary importance in Indian forestry 
not only on account of its effect on the establishment and development of 
seedlings but also because of its probable influence on the growth of older 
trees and its possible connection with injurious diseases. 

' ' ■ ' ' I 

Indian Essential Oils.— jS?/ Db. J. J. SuDBOBOuaH, F.LG. j 

Dr. J. J. Sudborough opened a discussion on Indian Essential Oils, 

Attention was drawn to the fact that many of the essential oils quoted 
on the London Market are obtained from raw materials of Indian origin. 

Some of the more important of these oils are: — sandalwood, citronella, 
lemon grass, ginger grass, palma rosa, cinnamon, cinnamon leaf, thymol, 
veti vert and East India dill. 

The only oils which have been distilled for years in India are the 
four grass oils, and essential oil experts claim that the bulk of these oils 
reach England in an adulterated condition. For example it was stated 
as late as May 1917 that practically no pure citronella oil is shipped from 
Ceylon, it is almost invariably adulterated with petroleum; Java 
citronella oil, on the other hand, is nearly always pure. 

The present war has resulted in the creation of several distilleries in 
India for the manufacture of sandal oil from sandalwood and of thymol 
from Ajwan seed. These factories are run on scientific lines, turn out 
unadulterated products and during war time are yielding, big profits. It 

is hoped that in post-war times India will be able to supply the world’s j 

demands for sandalwood and thymol and that the exportation of the 
raw materials for the distillation of these into products in other eountrieg 
wiil cease. 

It is possible that the distillation of several other valuable oils might 
meet with financial success, although the matter is more complex than 
in the case of thymol and sandal oil owing to the fact that the raw 
materials are also grown in other countries and the competition with the 
products derived from these sources would be keen. The manufacture of 
vetivert and East Indian dill oils is worth further consideration whereas 
the distillation of coriander or anise oil from Indian seed is hopeless at the 
present time as the Indian grown seeds contain far less oil than the 
corresponding seeds grown in Europe or Asia Minor. 

Attention was drawn to the need in the case of each oil of careful 
experiments in order to determine the most effective and economical 
methods of extraction, and emphasis was laid on the necessity for scientific 
control of the cultivation of the raw materials in order to be sure that the 
highest yields and best qualities of oil were found in the particular plant 
or seed. Examples were quoted showing the improvement in yields and 
quality obtained by the application of particular types of manures to 
lavender and peppermint plants in Europe. 

The question of growing raw materials more or less unknown in India, 
and using them forAhe production of oils to compete with those manu- 
factured in other countries was discussed, some of the examples cited 
were: — Eucalyptus, Citriadora* E. Macarthuri, Liquidanter orientalis 
(Liquid Storax), Piper oubeba (Oil of Cubebs). The production of new 
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oils from raw materials already growing in the country was also dealt 
with and in conclusion the question of synthetic volatile oils was discussed. 

Lectures. 

Three public lectures were delivered. 

'' Some simple Liviug Things ; Parasitism and Disease.’’ — 
Major F. Noeman White, C.I.E.,T.M.S. 

Aviation.”— % Dt.-CoL. G. M. Griffith, R.A. 

''The Planetary System, xA-ncient and Modern.”— B b* 
B. N. Mallik,' B.A., P.R.S.E. 

ABSTRACT OF PAPERS COMMUNICATED TO THE 
CONGRESS- 

Section of Agriculture. 

President : — Dr. L. C. Coleman, Director of Agriculture, 
Mysore State. 

{Presidential Address.) 

Indian Agricultural Development. 

The Development of Agriculture in India has formed the 
subject of an interesting and valuable report by Mr. Mac- 
kenna which no doubt all of you have read. That report 
shows quite clearly that the Agricultural Departments in 
India have already justified the broad-minded policy inaugu- 
rated by Lord Curzon, through the increased returns which 
they have enabled and are enabling the Indian agriculturists 
to obtain from their land. It is, therefore, unnecessary for 
me to attempt an apologia for organized agricultural work in 
this country even were 1 competent to provide one. It might, 
however, be profitable for an unofficial scientific body, such as 
the Indian Science Congress, to examine the means which are 
being utilized to improve Indian agricultural conditions aud to^ 
consider in how far those means are calculated to lead to per- 
manent results. It would, I think, also be well within our 
^province to point out certain dangers which lie ahead, and to 
suggest means for avoiding them. 

The two lines of w’ork which appear to have yielded the 
most striking tangible results during the past ten years are : — 
(i) The improvement of the staple crops of the country by 
selection and the organized distribution of the improved seed 
obtained, and (2) the transfer of the best indigenous methods 
of cultivation and the best indigenous implements as utilized 
in certain areas to other more backward parts of the country. 

The reasons' why these t#o lines of work have produced 
tangible results so rapidly are fairly obvious. In the first 
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place, neither demands on the part of the agriculturist an 
expenditure of money or labour greatly in excess of that 
which he has been accustomed to devote to the cultivatioh of 
his land. In the second place, neither requires, under the 
present conditions of low production which prevail in this 
country, very long or very accurate experimental work to 
enable agricultural experts to satisfy themselves as to the 
suitability of their introduction. The various Departments of 
Agriculture in India have been quick to appreciate these facts 
and we find to-day in many provinces as much time and 
money being devoted to growing and distributing improved 
seed and to popularizing efficient indigenous agricultural prac- 
tices and implements as on all the rest of the agricultural 
work put together I do not wish it to be thought that I 
consider plant breeding as a kind of experimental work which 
requires less careful scientific control than others. I wish 
only to emphasize the fact that in a country such as India, 
where scientific work in connection with agricuiture dates back 
hardly more than twenty years, improvement by selection is 
comparatively easy, and plant breeding work in India has, up 
to the present, been mainly confined to selection. Hybridiza- 
tion has been rarely resorted to. We have, it is true, the 
work of the Howards on wheat, Leake’s work on cotton and 
Barber’s work on sugarcane, all of which are rich with promise 
for the future : but the improved varieties of crops which are 
being distributed on such a large scale in Madras, the Central 
Provinces, the United Provinces, the Punjab and Bengal are, 
in practically all cases, the result of selection. As time goes 
on we shall no doubt find ourselves in the same position as the 
countries of Europe, wffiere an immense amount of the most 
careful and painstaking scientific work will be required to 
evolve a type which is distinctly better than those already 
b6ing grown, but we have not yet reached that stage of develop- 
ment. 

As so much emphasis has been placed on plant breeding 
during the past few'^ 3 ^ears it wall be interesting to enquire just 
what are the probabilities of improvement in this direction. 
About eight years ago Dr. Hopkins of the Illinois Experiment 
Station sent a circular letter to various Agricultural Authori- 
ties in Europe, including such well-known men as Hall, Von 
Seelhorst, Schneidewind and Wagner, pointing out that, ac- 
cording to reliable statistics, the average afield of wheat and 
other cereals had increased in Europe by about 100% within 
the past century and enquiring what proportion of this in- 
crease could be attributed to each of the following four fac- 
tors : — 

(1) The use of improved seed. 

(2) The use of plant food in commercial fertilizers and 

stable and green manures. 
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(3) Better rotation of crops. 

(4) More thorough tillage. 

The authorities consul ted, while differing somewhat in their 
views, were practically agreed that the use of better seed 
had not provided more than 20% of the total increase in pro- 
duction. It will be interesting to compare with this estimate 
the results which have been obtained with certain crops in 
India. In parts of the Central Provinces, selected Roseuni 
cotton yields about 25% more than the mixture previously 
grown. Pusa 12 wheat gives an increase of from 10 to 25% 
in certain definite areas of the United Provinces, Bihar and 
the Punjab, but no definite figures are available. The most 
striking results thus far obtained are, perhaps, those of Hector 
in Bengal who has been able to isolate a strain of paddy 
yielding 30% more than the ordinary varieties grown by the 
ryot. From these examples, and I think they 'are fairly rep- 
resentative, it would appear that plant breeding promises to 
do rather more for the Indian ryot than it has clone for the 
European farmer. It is, however, pretty certain that this 
work alone will be of little permanent benefit unless it is 
accompanied by improvements along other lines. In fact it 
may be argued with a certain amount of plausibility that 
plant breeding work by itself is, in many parts of India, likely 
to lead to permanent harm rather than to permanent good. 

How, it may be asked, can such an opinion be supported ? 
It is hardly necessary to repeat here the view which has been 
so frequently expressed, that we have had, in many parts of 
India, for centuries a state of agricultural equilibrium. The 
soil is generally very poor, and the ryot uses on it very little 
manure. The crops he harvests are correspondingly low and 
the varieties or mixtures of varieties which he grows are no 
doubt nicely adapted to the existing conditions. If we now 
isolate strains, which in the first instance yield .us 20% or ^0% 
more than the varieties or mixtures of varieties usually grown, 
this will result in an increased drain on the soil and unless 
such a drain is counteracted by an increased return of plant 
foods to the soil we are likely to find, in a comparatively short 
time, the yield from these improved strains sink back to or 
below the level from which we started and to discover that 
the soil itself has been further impoverished. We are, no 
doubt, still too ignorant of the processes which are going on 
in the soils of India, and more especially of the biological 
factors which influence plant production, to speak with cer- 
tainty on this point ; but signs are not lacking that something 
similar to what I have foreshadowed is likely to occur. It 
should be noted, however, that the above remarks refer par- 
ticularly to such crops as cereals and oil seeds where an in- 
crease in yield represents a definite increase in the plant food 
taken from the soil. In the case of such a crop as cotton 
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where increase in yield commonlj^ results from an increase in 
ginning percentage, the amount of plant food removed from 
the soil should be approximately the same whether the old 
mixture or the improved strain is grown. 

I do not wish to be understood from these remarks as 
intending to belittle the value to Indian Agriculture of plant 
breeding and the distribution of improved varieties. There 
is, however, a danger that the very striking results which have 
been obtained from this kind of work within the past ten years 
will make both scientific workers and the general public in 
India blind to the immense importance of other problems 
which face us, problems which, in many cases, will require the 
most patient and painstaking investigation by highly trained 
research workers for their solution. I shall return to this 
subject later and shall, in the meantime, turn to some of the 
other problems awaiting us. 

The question of the conservation, improvement and utili- 
zation of our manurial resources is a subject which has not 
received that amount of attention which it deserves. From 
the time of Voelcker onward we have had warnings with re- 
gard to the serious drain w^hich the export of oil seeds and 
bones has had upon our soils. The attention of the Board 
of Agriculture in India has been turned towards this ques- 
tion maii}^ times, but that bod}^ has not been able to reach an}^ 
very satisfactory conclusions. Prohibition of export is a 
measure which seems too drastic, and even the imposition of 
an export duty would be certain to meet with serious if not 
insurmountable opposition. The present, however, when a 
practical prohibition of export exists, is a most favourabkv 
opportunity for popularizing the use of these valuable pro- 
ducts of Indian soils. We all trust that the conditions which 
have forced the present prohibition upon us will never recur, 
but it would, I submit, be almost criminal negligence on our 
part if we did not make the best use of the opportunity 
which' it affords. The popularisation of use of oil-cakes as 
cattle foods and manures seems to me a matter of urgent im- 
portance. In this connection I may mention that an exten- 
sive campaign for the popularisation of oil-cake as a manure 
for sugarcane is being organized in Mysore State, and if the 
success already achieved can be taken as a guide we should 
see within the next five or six years practically the whole of 
oui oil seeds being utilized for the improvement of our own 
soils. I anticipate that through manurial improvements alone 
an increase in our sugar yields of one hundred per cent will be 
effected within the next ten years. 

This, however, is only one of the manurial resources which 
have to be considered. The knowledge of our resources of 
mineral manures, more especially of phosphates, is very in- 
complete, nor has Government taken up seriously the question 
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of exploring them thoroughly or of utilizing them to the best 
advantage. Finally the question of the fixation of atmos- 
pheric nitrogen — a question which is engaging the attention of 
Europe, America and Japan to an ever-increasing extent-— has 
scarcely been touched in India. Recently the Government of 
Mysore has taken up this question in connection with the 
development of the natural water power resources of the 
State, and there are prospects that a factory for the fixation of 
nitrogen on a fairly large scale will be started in the near 
future. The effect that a cheap and adequate supply of nitro- 
gen would have on the returns from most of our staple crops is 
almost incalculable. Lastly, we have the question of green 
manures and we must confess, I think, that we have still a 
very long way to go before we can tell ryots how best to util- 
ize these important improvers of soil fertility. The fact that 
at present, in some parts of India at least, more than fifty per 
cent of the nitrogen content of the green manure is lost and 
thus never becomes available for soil improvement indicates 
clearly enough what an important field of investigation we 
have here. 

The question of the utilization of oil seeds and other 
forms of commercial manures is, as has very frequently been 
pointed out, intimately bound up with the question of the 
amount of capital which the ryot has available. It is also 
closely connected with the education of the agricultural popu- 
lation for a proper use of commercial manures presupposes a 
fairly high degree of intelligence. 

As regards the question of capital, there is strong evi- 
dence that the condition of the Indian agriculturists has con- 
siderably improved during the past few years and there is 
undoubtedly an increasing tendency for Mm to spend money 
on the cultivation of his land. This, we believe, is partly due 
to the efforts of the Agricultural Departments in India. That 
a demand for commercial fertilizers is beginning to arise 
among the ryots of India was an opinion generally accepted 
by the Board of Agriculture at their recent meeting in Poona. 
The influence of the co-operative movement is also increasing 
rapidly, and its effect upon the economic condition of the agri- 
culturist during the next twenty years is bound to be enormous. 

Turning to education, the demand for compulsory pri- 
mary education is becoming more and more insistent. The 
number of schools in rural areas is increasing rapidly and 
provided our rural education is conducted on rational lines it 
will lead to an awakening of the Indian agricultural popula- 
tion which is bound to have the most beneficent effect upon 
the development of our greatest industry. I have used the 
expression ‘‘ on rational lines ” with a purpose, for there seems 
^ - to me the gravest danger that we shall in India commit the 
same mistakes which have been committed in other parts of 
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thie world and sliall find the sons of our agriculturists leaving 
school with a distinct distaste for the occupation upon which 
the future prosperity of this country depends. 

In the past, agricultural workers in India have been in the 
difficult position of having to justify their existence to two 
separate bodies. On the one hand, they have had to prove to 
an at times somewhat critical Government not only that the 
work they were endeavouring to do was likely to lead to prac- 
tical results commensurate with the money which was being 
expended u|)on it, but also that the results obtained warranted 
the expenditure of very much larger sums of money. On the 
other hand, they have had to persuade a conservative agricul- 
tural population that improvements on existing methods are 
not beyond the bounds of possibility. Both these difficulties 
have been to a most gratifying extent surmounted and signs 
are not wanting that ere long we shall be landed in the 
opposite difficulty of being overpowered with demands for a 
guidance which we are not able to furnish. 

What do you require to fit us in the best possible way to 
meet the emergency which I have foreshadowed ? We need 
above all things a much larger and better organized research 
staff. Any one who has studied carefully the reports of the 
various Agricultural Departments and more especially the 
reports of experimental farms must realize that much of the 
experimental work which is being attempted is not likely to 
be of more than ephemeral value. This is more especially 
the case with regard to manurial experiments. All the ex- 
perience of Europe goes to show that the most important in- 
creases in crop production have come as a result of the scienti- 
fic use of manures. Germany is to-day able to feed herself 
largely because of her use of commercial fertilizers and she 
has been taught how to use them to the best advantage 
through the immense amount of accurate experimental work 
which has been carried out on stations scattered all over the 
country. How much of this accurate experimental work do 
we find being done in India at the present ? Many of our 
experimental farms are scarcely worthy of the name because 
there is not sufficient scientific supervision and because there 
is, in too many cases, a demand that the farm shall show at 
the end of the year a favourable balance sheet. I am not 
prepared to assert categorically that an experimental farm 
which shows a profit stands thereby condemned of masquerad- 
ing under a false name, but I am prepared to assert that if 
the time of the farm staff and the land on the farm are de 
voted as they should be to accurate experimental work such a 
farm cannot be worked at a profit. The desire of the general 
public to see the results of experiments rather than the pro- 
cesses by which those results are obtained is a natural one. 
It should be satisfied by the only rational method, namely 
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demonstration on special farms or on the fields of cultivators. 
STexperimental farm should be looked upon as an outdoor 
laboratory, not as a model or demonstration. ^ There may be 
room on it as there is in a chemical laboratory, for rough 
qualitative tests, but to stop with these as I fear too many of 
our farms have done in the past is fatal to permanent pro- 
gress. That we have not suffered more as a result of this 
foolishly economical policy is due to the fact that we have, 
for the most part, been dealing with fairly simple problems tor 
which the approximate results obtained have furnished in- 
formation upon which recommendations could be made with 
some degree of safety. As time goes on such approximate 
results wffl become steadily less useful and, unless we ha,ve 
substituted accurate experiments for the crude methods which 
now only too frequently obtain, we may find ourselves in the 
unfortunate position of having to give to the ryot when he 
asks for bread, not a stone perhaps but half-baked dough. 

The question of research and experimental work is a 
pressing one. As I have already pointed out, the introduction 
of improved varieties is not likely to take us very far unless 
it is followed up by improvements m manuring and- culti- 
vation. An improved variety does, however, give the agricul- 
turist an incentive towards better methods of treating his 
land, because it shows him that there are possibilities of in- 
creased profit from agriculture outside of those fnrmshed by a 
rise of prices. The moment it becomes apparent that a crop 
wiU repay better sofi treatment the question of l^st what 
treatment is soundest economicaUy becomes one of the first 
importance. The questions which arise m connection with 
this subject are as many and varied as are the soils and 
climatic conditions of India and require the most careful in- 
vestigation, not only at one or two special research institutes 
but also at a large number of experiment stations scattered 
all over this broad land, manned by thoroughly trained officers 
who are filled with a zeal for accurate scientific work, i 
strongly dissent from the view one sometimes hears expressed 
that observations in the field can in any way take the place of 

accurate experiment or that fewer precautions to avoid error 

are requir^ in the case of agricultural than, for instance, 

In our work we are, I think, being tempted (I was about 
to say being compelled) to confine ourselves to problems ot 
the immediatelv practical character. This is no doubt 
due to the very small number of men engaged in 
investigation. It is also, I fear, partly due to our being afiffic- 
. ted to a certain degree with the shortsightedness which ^as 
■ landed the British Empire on the brink of disaster. " 

cultural workers in India do not themselves insist upon t . 

.- V.importance. of fundamental investigation work, even when 
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siicli work does not hold out prospects of returns in the near 
future,, we are hardly likely to find Governments and the 
general public viewing such matters seriously. There was a 
time, and not so many years ago, when an insistence upon the 
importance of research might have been looked upon as a sort 
of lame excuse for failure to produce results of practical value. 
That time is, I think, past and if we now fail to la37‘ founda- 
tions deep and broad for the future development of agricul- 
ture in India we shall stand convicted hy those who come 
after us of a criminal neglect of duty. 

On a new method of comparing the growth of Cane in 
different localities . — By C. A. Barber. 

The author describes a series of measurements of the cane plant, 
whereby it is claimed that various growth characters can be compared, 
both of different varieties in the same place and the same varieties in 
different places. From this comparison, deductions can b© drawn as to 
the suitability of places for cane growth and the kinds of cane which are 
likely to succeed best at any on© spot. The literature of the subject is 
meagre. Attention has been recently called in the Louisiana Planter to 
the importance of cane measurements from the crop point of view, while 
desultory work has been done in Java for a considerable period. The 
chief workers in Java have been Kobus, Kamerling and Kuijper, and 
summaries are given of their main results. Lately, Taluqdar has pub- 
lished a paper on cane growth in the Bihar and Orissa Agricultural Journal 
in which the influence of weather conditions on growth is discussed. 

In all these cases careful measurements have been made on individual 
canes at different periods of growth. The method adopted in the present 
paper differs radically, in that large series are measured at widely 
di&rent localities throughout tndia. These measurements which include 
the whole cane, the living shoot, joints, laminas and leaf sheaths, have 
been taken for twenty canes in each plot dealt with, and the complete 
series of measurements on any one plot is termed a ** unit” observation. 
Seven canes were selected for study, Saretha, Chin, Khari, Pansahi, 
Chynia, Baroukha and Mungo, and some or all of these have been studied 
at ten different places, from Madras to the United Provinces. There are 
89 unit observations on which the results are based. As the whole seven 
varieties are not grown in all the places, a series of safeguards have been 
introduced in the comparisons, and these are described. 

Certain results are given in tabular form and otherwise, showing the 
effect of the local conditions on general growth and on special varieties, 
and the general suitability of selected varieties for different localities. 
Lastly, two special cases are considered, (i) The effect of the season on 
can© growth and (ii) periodicity in the length of joints ; both of these are 
shown to be directly deducibl© from the curves of joint-length prepared 
from the measurements. The paper is of a preliminary character, because 
of the imperfection of the record ; it is intended to complete the series 
of measurements during the current season. 

Timber supplies in India. — By R. S. Pearson. 

General discussion as to the supply of timber in India. Comparison 
of consumption of timber per head of population in India and Europe. 
Comparison of the price of timber in India and England. Uses of timber. 
Methods by which the supply can be increased — 

(i) the creation of plantations and more intensive management of 
existing forests, 
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(ii) the utilization of timbers other than Standard timbers and 

discnssion on the marketing of such timbers, 

(iii) the antiseptic treatment of timber, 

(iv) the development of communication in the forests, and 

(v) imported timbers. 

Forest grazing and the Xellore “ Kanciia ” system . — By 

■■ ■ C. E. C. Fischeb. ■ 

1. Forest grazing is inimical to the interests of the cattle-breeder as 
well as detrimental to the forests themselves. 

2. The practice of forest grazing is deep-rooted in Southern India. 

3. The * ‘ drove ” cattle and goats are the most harmful; the best 
cattle are stall-fed or pastured on special areas. 

4. The long-standing “ Kancha system in Nelio re. 

5. The extension of the Kancha system to Government forests in 
the Nellore District. 

The economic Aspect of Indian Silviculture.—.^^ E. Mars- 

DEN. :■ 

Concentrated exploitation yields the greatest profit. Natural re- 
generation in temperate climates. Plantations in tropical climates. 
Softwoods worth more attention. Economic significance of thinnings. 
Method of working bamboos. 

Cocoanut : The Wealth of Travancore. — By N. Kunjan 

.Pl3:.LAI. 

The importance of the cocoanut industry to Travancore is first 
discussed from the standpoint of the external trade of the country, the 
income and prosperity of the people and the revenues of the Government 
which depend to a very great extent on the cocoanut produce. 

A short reference is then made to the origin of cocoanut cultivation 
on the Malabar coast, the various theories advanced in connection there- 
with and the linguistic evidence which supports the theory of its impor- 
tation from Ceylon. 

The probable acreage of the crop, the annual output, the quantities 
exported and consumed locally are then shown. 

The methods of cultivation now followed by the raiyats are next 
dealt with Reference is made to the numerous varieties met with in 
Travancore and to the principles that ought to be kept in view in the 
selection of varieties. The present methods of cultivation include several 
excellent points which can be recommended for adoption in other coun- 
tries. These points are fully dealt with. 

The defects of cultivation in Travancore are next pointed out, 
prominence being given to the question of manuring. Several series of 
experiments on manuring have been carried out by the State Agricultural 
Department and highly interesting and satisfactory results have been 
obtained therefrom. These experiments are fully dealt with in this part 
of the paper. It has been shown that the output of cocoanuts in Travan- 
core can be more than trebled by the adoption of a proper system of 
manuring- - ^ 

The subject of pests and diseases is next dealt with as briefiy as 
possible. Under pests a new insect which has been found to attack the 
leaves of the cocoanut palm is described, and under diseases prominence 
is given to the root disease which is the most serious of all the cocoanut 
diseases in Travancore. The work done and proposed to be done for the 
eradication of this disease is also described. 
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Finally the question of the deyelopment of cocoanut industries is 
dealt with.^ The coir industry is practically the only one that is now 
being carried on and it supports nearly 180,000 persons. The major 
portion of the export trade in cocoanut produce is however in raw 
products only. These are sent to foreign countries where they are 
converted into various finished articles. The manufacture of these 
articles in the country itself will result in an enormous increase to the 
national wealth of the country. 

The cocoanut industry is the main factor that contributes to the 
present prosperity of Travaneore, but immense potentialities for increas- 
ing this prosperity lie latent in the industry. The main objects of this 
paper are to point out the present position of the industry in Travaneore, 
the work that is being done towards its development, and the possibilities 
that still exist for its further development. 


The determination of the Indigo soils of Bihar.- 

Davis. ■ 


-By W. A. 


Notwithstanding an increase in area under indigo in Bihar within the 
past year the yield has decreased. An examination of records of yields 
from certain factories show that this decrease in yield both of seed and of 
indigo has been continuing for some time. This the author holds to be 
due to a deficiency in available phosphates in the Bihar indigo soils. He 
discusses the influence of unfavourable climatic conditions and of water- 
logging on the crop and contends that these will not account for reduc- 
tion of yield and appearance of the wilt disease. He comes to the conclu- 
sion that unless superphosphate manuring is immediately adopted on an 
extensive scale it is practically certain that in the next few years the 
indigo crops will fall off enormously each year until they reach a very low 
level. 

The author also discusses the profitability of using superphosphate at 
present prices, the methods of application, and the general question of 
the future of the indigo industry. 


The improvement of 

Thomas. 


' Tinneveliies’' cotton . — By R. 


The author after giving a short description of the two species which 
go to make up Tinneveilies cotton and of the area where they are grown 
enumerates the main lines of work for the improvement of cotton cultiva- 
tion in this area which have been taken up by the Madras Department of 
Agriculture. These lines of work are as follows — 

{a) The selection of unit strains of cotton and the propagation and 
distribution of the best selections on the largest possible 
■ scale. ' 

{b) The co-operative sale of cotton. 

(c) The formation of co operative seed unions which undertake the 

propagation and distribution of improved strains. 

(d) The introduction of drill sowing implements. 

(e) The eradication of a low grade cotton of the “ Neglectum ” 

type. 


In the paper the author confines himself to a discussion of improve- 
ments which have been produced in the staple of “ Tinneveilies cotton 
by breeding work and the methods followed in making these improve- 
ments available to the cotton growers in the way of obtaining for them 
better prices for the superior cotton grown. He estimates that in 1917 
the work of the Department in this connection had increased the profits 
•to cotton growers by Rs. 7 lakhs. 
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Forest Insect conditions in India.— ^2/ C. F. C. Beesoit. / 

A comparison of forest insect conditions in British India with those 
in forest regions of other parts of the world, shows that Indian forests are 
far less seriously menaced by primary insect pests (t.e. which are able to 
attack and kill healthy forest trees), than are the forests of Europe, the 
United States of America, and Canada. In the forest areas of Central 
Europe the principal primary pests are {a) defoliators, e.g. the Nun, 
Moth, the Pine Caterpillars, the Brown-tail and Gold- tail Moth, and (6) 
bark-beetles, e.g. the Typographer beetle, the pine bark-beetle, the apruce 
bark-beetle. . 

In North America and Canada primary pests include among {a) 
defoliators, the Large Larch Sawfly, the Spruce Bud worm, the Gypsy and 
Brown-tail moths, and among (&) bark beetles, several eonifericolous 
species of the genus X>eJ^droc^c>m^s. 

As a result of the depredations of the defoliators and borers above 
mentioned, hundreds of square miles of forest have been from time to time 
completely destroyed, both in the virgin forests of North America and 
the artificial forests of Central Europe. 

Indian forests on the other hand, though abundantly supplied with 
pests capable of causing serious technical injuries to living trees and to 
timber, do not possess species which are able to kill off healthy trees 
over appreciably large areas. The past history of forest management in 
India also indicates that extensive outbreaks of endemic secondary species 
are of rare occurrence. These conditions of inter-relationsMp between 
forest insects and their hosts would appear to be normal in forests of 
tropical and sub-tropical regions. 

The absence of primary insect damage in India is attributed partly 
to the present sylvicultural methods which protects the crop against 
fire and irregular or excessive fellings, and which have not yet extensively 
altered the natural facies of the primitive forest. The more recent work- 
ing plans, however, tend towards the production of artificial forests in 
which the irregularly stocked uneven-aged natural forest is replaced by a 
series of uniform even-aged crops with an increased proportion of the 
valuable species. Such forests are more liable to serious insect injury, and 
it is in them that we may expect to find the existing secondary pests 
assuming under epidemic conditions the role of primary pests. 

The Burmese Sesamum varieties : Notes on their variation 
and growth. — By A. McKerral. 

After discussing the literature dealing with this crop and the im- 
portance of Sesamum to Burmese agriculture, the author proceeds to 
describe the different varieties grown in Burma and their variations, using 
as a basis material collected from the principal Sesamum districts and 
grown at the Taikon Agricultural Station. The subject is dealt with 
under the following heads: — The leaf, branching habit, colour of the 
Slower, the capsule, colour of the vegetative parts, pubescence and 
seed colour. 

The description is followed by a tentative classification of the 
Burmese Sesamums based on the branching habit, vegetative period and 
colour of the seed and a discussion of the abnormalities which occur. In 
conclusion the author discusses the possibilities of improvement, more 
especially through single plant selection. 

. ;( i; The “ Patti ” as a nucleus of co-operation and a framework 
^ Jor improvement in agriculture. — By S, S. Nehru, 

: Apart from the co-operative organisms of exotic growth which are 

thriving with obvious benefits to agriculture, there is also a co-operative 
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organism _ of indigenous growth even if rudimentary in character,— the 
Patti, as it is styled. It is only a nucleus of co-operation, but represents 
an admirable and, for its modest scope, efficacious framework for some 
very elementary yet none the less pressing improvements in agriculture. 
A brief attempt is here made to show how these improvements material- 
ise, by working out a typical case in an important section of these 
provinces. 

Unevenness of individual plants in field crops, partly due 
to position of seed in the ground while sowing or plant- 
ing M. L. Kulkarni. 

The great thing to be aimed at in scientific farming, is to get a 
uniform crop. If the land is rich the crop may be bumper, if it is poor 
the crop may be poor in general. But actually such is not the case. 
The growth of individual plants in a field crop is universally seen to 
vary considerably, some being tall and some short. Several reasons are 
assigned for this variation, ms. condition of soil, depth of seed put in, 
amount of moisture, amount of air, etc., etc. A new reason, viz. 

Position of seed in the ground while sowing or planting must have 
some effect on the early or late germination and consequent variation in 
the growth of plants,” suggested itself to the writer. He accordingly 
started experiments on field scale on sugar-cane, with single eye-bud with 
the eye-buds placed upwards. The experiments seem to be promising. 
Further, he has taken up pot experiments of planting various other seeds, 
such as, cotton, gramsan, wheat, jowar, maize, etc., etc., with the 
apices in different positions, ws. upwards, sideways and downwards. 
Interesting results are being observed, regarding early or late germina- 
tion and carrying up seed-coat, etc., according to positions of the seeds. 
Further pot experiments are in progress for detailed information. 

Note on dissections of sugarcane stools, and the varying 
character of canes in the same clump.— jB?/ 0. A. 
Barber. 

This is a note dealing with the known differences of sugarcanes of 
the same variety in the field when collecting samples for analysis and 
study. It shows that such differences are inherent in each variety, and 
traces their origin to there being branches of different orders in each 
clump. The branches of higher orders are thicker, have longer joints and 
are poorer in sugar content, and their visible differences are clearly 
shown in lantern slides. 

The branching of the cane stool is discussed, and it is shown that this 
varies in different groups of canes, so as to be a character of some impor- 
tance in classification. Branching formula© are presented for some 
classes, and it is seen’ that there is a regular progression from that for the 
wild vSaccharums, through different classes of indigenous Indian canes, to 
the thick canes of the tropics. 

The spraying of tea in North-East India . — By A. C, 

Ttostall. 

The treatment of pests and blights of tea in North-East India by 
spraying has only recently been seriously considered. The climate of the 
tea districts and the special nature of the growth of the tea plant render 
spraying a difficult operation. The situation of the gardens in some 
districts renders co-operation necessary in the treatment of many epidemic 
diseases. A co-operative scheme has been favourably received by the 
planters in one district. The spraying machinery formerly in use on tea 
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gardens needed special adaptation to the conditions. The spray fluids 
must not be such as are likely to cause harm to consumers of the manu- 
factured tea. Machines and fluids must be very simple to use as the 
managers on tea gardens are unable to give continuous supervision to any 
one operation. Bry dust spraying could be a very economical method of 
treating pests and blights if a satisfactory powder were fortheoming. 

Rhizoctoiiia in Jute : the inliibitiiig effect of Potash 
iivm.umig.~By 'R. S. Eihlow. 

The results of an investigation into the manurial requirements of jute 
indicate a connection between the incidence of attacks of the fungus 
Bhizoctonia on the crop and the potash content of the soil. 

North-Eastern India comprises two great soil divisions, ris. (1) the 
new alluvium, which consists of silt recently deposited by rivers and (2) 
the old alluvium, which is a red laterite soil of much more ancient 
origin. . ■ ■ ^ , 

The new alluvium, which generally contains no free carbonate of 
lime, is well supplied with lime salts, and is often very rich in phosphoric 
acid and in potash. The average percentage of potash is about 0*7, and 
individual samples have been found to contain as much as 2'0%. In 
the silt tract, jute is commonly grown on the same land for several years 
in succession, but it is rare to see more than an individual plant, here and 
there, suffering from Bhizoctonia. 

The red soil tract or “old alluvium” differs widely from the silt, 
being very deficient in lime and phosphoric acid. The total potesh 
content averages about 0*3%, which would be considered, and indeed 
appears to be, sufficient for fodder and pulse crops. On the other hand, 
jute is liable to suffer seriously from Bhizoctonia and, on two occasions, 
only extravagant manuring with cowdung and nitrate of potash saved 
young crops of valuable pur© lines. This experience led to more detailed 
investigation, and it was ultimately found, that the inhibiting effect, on 
Bhizoctonia, of the manures supplied, was due to the potash. It has 
also been found that the application of 100 pounds of K. 2 O per acre on the 
red soil at Dacca increases the yield of fibre by about 30%. 

In 1917 jut© was grown on a series of plots at Dacca for the third year 
in succession. The plots which received special potash manuring never 
contained as much as 1% of plants suffering from Bhizoctonia wffiiie 
nearly 10% of the plants in plots to which no potash salts had been 
applied were always diseased. 

In collaboration with the Imperial Mycologist tho work is being 
extended in other directions and suggestive results have been obtained. 

Immunit.y and Disease in Plants. — By E. J. Butleb. 

It is necessary to distinguish between the avoidance of disease, the 
endurance of disease, and true immunity or resistance to disease. 

Several instances are given of the w^ays in which plants may avoid a 
disease to which they are not in any way truly leaistant. They may be 
grown in areas with conditions of climate which the parasite cannot 
stand, it being shown that many of our most important cultivated plants 
have a wider range than their parasites. Or the date of sowing may foe 
altered to a period when the temperature or humidity is unsuitable for 
the germination of the spores of the parasite. Or varieties may b© grown 
which mature quickly, before the parasite can do them, much damage. 

Cases are given of successful endurance of the attacks of a plant 
parasite. These are mostly connected with the vigour of, the plant, and 
can be modified by different methods of cultivation and manuring. 

True resistance to disease differs from the above in depending on 
some structural or physiological characters of the plant which prevent suc- 
cessful invasion by the parasite. 
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Th© sta’iietural characters of importance in specific cases are detailed, 
and examples given of their modification by external conditions such as 
light, humidity, and nutrition. 

Th© physiological characters which infiuence immunity are more 
difficult to define, but are undoubtedly the most important class of 
factors in the majority of cases. They are connected with the nature of 
th© cell contents, not with th© characters of the walls or other structural 
peculiarities. Sometimes the living part of the contents — the protoplasm 
— -is chiefly involved ; sometimes the non-living part — usually substances 
dissolved in the cell sap — is more important. Amongst these substances, 
tannin and organic acids are shown to occupy a prominent place. 

The relative resistance to specific diseases of different varieties of 
plants is discussed, and indications given of the physiological characters 
most probably concerned. 

The external conditions which modify physiological resistance are 
chiefly climatic and nutritional. Resistance in one locality does not 
necessarily imply resistance to the same disease in another locality. Soil 
is often important, the influence of calcareous soils being particular^ 
evident in several diseases. Nutrition often has a strong influence on 
disease and there is a very wide field for further research in this direction. 
It is shown that all three of the more important plant foods obtained 
through the roots— nitrogen, phosphorus, and potassium — may, accord- 
ing as they are present in excess or are deficient, have a marked influence 
on susceptibility to disease. How they act is not known, and attention 
is drawn to this problem as one on which Agricultural Chemists might 
throw much light if they could show how specific fertilisers influence the 
chemical composition of the plant cell. 

Baoterio toxins in soils. — Bg C, M. Hutchinson, 

The future of applied entomology. — By F. M. Howlbtt. 

ISTorthern cotton. — By G, R. Hilson. 

Improvement of cotton in the Punjab.— D Milns. 

All account of a year’s working of a large Indian estate 
(Pusa, Bihar). — By G. S. Henderson. 

Some problems arising from the successful introduction of 
American cotton in the Western Punjab. — By W. 
Roberts. 

Some factors affecting efficiency in the use of canal water. 
— By W, Roberts and E. Faulkner. 

Some observations about soils of the North-East India tea 
districts. — By G. B. Hope. 

Soil surveys in the Punjab. — By B. N. Wilsdon, 

Beginnings in insect physiology and their economic signifi- 
cance, — By S. K, Ben. 


Manures in relation to soils and isrop production in the 
Central Provinces . — By B. Clouston. 
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Section of Physics and Mathematics.: 

President — Db. Wali Mohammad, M '.A,, Professor of Physics, 
M,A.O, OoUege, Aligarh, 

{Presidential Address.) 

Bhcebt Peoqbhss in Magneto-Optics;. 

In opening our proceedings to-day, allow me at the outset 
to express my deep semse of the honour the Indian Science 
Congress has conferred upon me in asking me to preside over 
this section and in giving me the privilege of addressing you 
on a scientific subject. 

As you know, the topics of the addresses vary from year 
to year and the variation is due to the predilection of the 
individual president. The types of addresses are not many. 
An address may deal with an account of some particular 
research or with the general progress of science. It ma.y refer 
to recent discovery, or to those particular parts of it that have 
engaged the personal study of the president Lastly, it may ^ 
deal with some controversial matter. 

I think, we have in our meeting those who wish to hear 
something of the most recent developments of scientific labour 
and to get a general survey of modern advances in some one or 
other of the branches of sciences to which our section is 
devoted. 

The subject of my address is Becent Progress in Magneto- 
Optics.’’ We know that the short period 1895-96 marked the 
turning of several new chapters in the history of physics. The 
epoch-making discovery of X-Bays by Rontgen was immediately 
followed by the equally remarkable discovery of Radio -Activity 
by Becquerel. It is true that Faraday’s discovery of the effect 
of magnetism on light dates back to 1846, but it was in 1896 
that Zeeman, following in the footsteps of Faraday, discovered 
the effect known after his name, and laid the foundations of 
magneto-optics. 

It is curious to note that none of these epoch-making 
discoveries was made in England, though like so much of the 
scientific research of the present day, the3^ go back for their 
origin to the fundamental investigations of English men of 
science. The discovery of the Bontgen rays had its origin in 
the accumulation of knowledge of the conduction of electricity 
through gases — a branch founded and developed by eminent 
British scientists, the discovery of the phenomena of radio- 
; activity arose indirectly from the study of Rontgen rays and 
the discovery of the Zeeman effect was a logical extension of 
the earlier work of Faraday. It is also curious to find that the 
study of the Zeeman effect attracted the attention of very few 
in England and that mot many contributions of any importance 
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have been made by English physicists. This can be explained 
perhaps in this way. A' large part of the work In -modern 
■physics for the last 20 years has been intimately connected 
with the . problem of the. stractnre of the atom, and among 
several very powerful methods of attack developed for solving 
the problem, those of radio-activity and X-Rays absorbed the 
attention of the British scientists, in whose hands they have 
yielded such wonderful results. The only literature on magneto- 
optics available in the English language consists of an admir- 
able monograph by Zeeman published in 1912. 'Since that 
time some further work has been- done and it is proposed to 
give here a brief outline of the recent progress made and to 
review a few of the more important results obtained. 

My esteemed friends, the mathematicians, should have the 
satisfaction of knowing that though the subject is primarily an 
experimental one, it is a subject in which theory and experi- 
ment have gone hand in hand — the mathematical theory 
predicting results verified by . experiment, ' suggesting modifica- 
tions in the theory -accepted by -. the mathematicians. ' No one 
is more indebted to the mathematical genius of Lorentz and 
Voigt, than Zeeman himself.. . 


Instruments of Observation. 

For the successful observation of the magnetic resolution 
of spectrum lines, three essentials are requisite ; (1) a bright 
source of light, (2) a high resolving po^ver and (3) a strong 
magnetic field, . 

As for (1) spark, arc, arc in vacuum and flames remain the 
principal sources of light. The Wehnelt cathode lamp as 
devised by the writer has proved a very satisfactory source of 
fine and bright lines suitable for this purpose and the lamp has 
been successfully used by some American, German and Japanese 
investigators. 

As for (2) gratings, Fabry and Perots’ etalons and 
interferometers, Lummers’ plates and Michelson’s echelon still 
remain the chief spectroscopic accessories. Rowlands’ con- 
cave grating is yielding its place to Michelson’s plane grating 
and the crossed spectra ” produced by crossing spectra 
from any two of the above named high-resolving apparatus 
are proving useful in removing ambiguities and eliminating 
'' Ghosts 

And lastly for (3) the Du Bois magnet has been improved 
upon by Weiss who by the use of specially designed pole-pieces 
of ferro -cobalt and slip coils has obtained field strengths as 
high as 40 to 50 kilogauss. Deslandres and Perot have 
recently suggested several methods of producing intense mag- 
netic fields. One of them consists of adding a magnetising coil 
to a Weiss magnet. Another method consists of allowing a 
very large current to circulate round an insulated strip of high 
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conductivity metal (silver or copper) cooled by a liquid — no 
iron being employeel at all. They hope to produce a field of 
100,000 gauss. Professor Kammerlingh Ornies has suggested 
the use of liquid air or liquid hydrogen for cooling the coil and 
hopes to obtain still higher fields. ■ There is no doubt that the 
employment of very high fields would unravel some of the 
perplexing mysteries and allow us. to understand the magnetic 
phenomena much better. . 

Direct Effect. 

Since Zeeman's paper on the doublets and triplets in the 
spectrurn produced by external magnetic fields, scores of im- 
portant papers have appeared embodying the results of more or 
less systematic work on the magnetic resolution of spectripi 
lines. Almost all the elements have been investigated, and 
though many lines have baffled investigation, a large number 
have yielded results which are highly interesting. 

The accumulated data indicate that spectrum lines split 
up into types which are fairly well classified and which , independ- 
ent of any spectrum formula, prove that the lines of a series 
are grouped together. Hence the use of the magnetic resolu- 
tions in the study of spectral series. However, the study of 
the Zeeman effect has not resulted in the discovery of the law\s 
of distribution in the spectra of non-series lines. 

Most of the investigators of the Zeeman effect have con- 
fined themselves to the study of lines in the visible region of 
the spectrum only. The reason is not far to seek. Almost all 
the apparatus of high resolving power embodying the principle 
of interference, are usually made of glass and are obviously 
not suitable for observation in the ultra-violet or infra-red 
regions. 

Quite recently Nagaoka and Takamine have taken up the 
study of the Zeeman effect in the ultra-violet region and have 
investigated a few lines. Croze, on the other hand, has ex- 
tended his examination of the lines and bands of hydrogen, 
oxygen and nitrogen, into the infra-red as far as the photo- 
graphic methods allow — up to a = 9000 A.U. The need for 
further research in these directions is evident. 

There is yet another direction in which the need of further 
observation is great. Up to the present, different investigators 
have emplo3"ed fields of different strengths and ver^^ few lines 
have been s^’^stematioall}’' studied in a field of gradually increas- 
ing strength simply because very intense fields are not easy^ to 
produce and very weak fields require the highest resolving 
power of the spectroscope for the detection of the small 
magnetic resolutions. 

It is a well-known fact, that some of the spectrum lines 
are very complex in structure (e/. mercury green line, found to 
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be composed of a principal line and nine satellites) . Hull, 
Nagaoka and Janicki have shown that satellites show a regular 
spacing, obey a definite relation as regards their distance from 
the principal line and are periodic in occurrence, indicating 
sonic sort of coupling of the electrons or the possible mutual 
action of vibrating electrons. 

The observation of the Zeeman effect of these satellites 
has always been a fascinating study as likely to give a clue to- 
the mechanism of radiation and the production of spectrum 
lines. Mercurj^ lines being easily observed, have been inves- 
tigated by more than one observer and recently Lunelund, 
Nagaoka and Takamine have carefully followed the whole course 
of the change in the lines from weak to strong magnetic fields 
and have shown that the separation of lines is not generall.y 
subject to the law of linear proportionality to the magnetic 
field (as expected from the simple theory of Lorentz) including 
the singular case in which change of wave length is proportional 
to the square of the magnetic field. The satellites gradually 
tend to oscillate to the branches of tJie principal line wdien the 
field is sufficiently increased. Erochin finds that the line Ha of 
hydrogen behaves in a similar way. 

Voigt, assuming a simple coupling with an electron, has 
shown mathematically that the change should take place at the 
first proportional to the square of the field and then according 
to a hyperbolic law. Nagaoka has discussed the possible origin 
of satellites in the light of the Zeeman and the Stark efiecTts, 
and shows many of the results to be consistent with Voigt’s 
theory of the vibrations of electrons in an isotropic, quasi- 
elastic electric field. 

Houston’s suggestion as to the origin of the satellites is an 
interesting one. He thinks that satellites may in some cases 
be caused by sudden changes of amplitude or phase in an oscilla- 
tor of one definite period. 

The writer employing a Wehnelt cathode lamp as the- 
source of bright-fine arc lines in vacuum and using a powerful 
Echelon grating, observed Zeeman effect of the satellites of 
several lines of different elements in weak magnetic fields. 
Many curious results were observed, e.gr. the disappearing of 
satellites, the appearance of new lines, the merging together of 
two lines into one, and finally, the departure of the magnetic 
separation from the law of linear proportionality. In some 
cases, notably with the six satellites of the bismuth blue line, 
a veritable ‘ dance ’ of lines in the magnetic field was observed. 
Nagaoka and Takamine are continuing their investigation of 
the satellites. 

Apart from these anomalies, several satellites resolve into 
triplets, quadruplets, sixtuplets and follow Range’s rule. The 
resolution of Cd^=: 5,086 has been observed and measured in a 
field of only 300 gauss. 
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Band Speoora, 

The study of the magnetic resolution of band spectra is of 
great interest, because, at one time.' it waS' thought that unlike 
line spectra they are not of electronic origin. For a very long 
time, repeated investigations failed to show the evidence of 
the Zeeman effect in the ease of individual lines of which the 
band spectra are formed. Dufour found that some of the 
bands were sensitive to the magnetic field. Fortrat has 
recently shown that the apparent absence of the Zeeman effect 
in band spectra was due to insufficient strength of the magnetic 
field emp]o.yed, and that when a field of 40,000 or 50,000 
gauss is employed, certain displacements are detected but 
there is no division and no polarisation. Deslandres and L. 
d’Azambuja have investigated the behaviour of water-vapour 
and nitrogen and have observed that while there was no sign 
of doubling of the rays, there was a decided displacement of 
all the lines. The latest work shows that the study of the 
action of magnetic fields permits band spectra to be divided 
into two classes — those which show the Zeeman effect and 
those which do not. Among the latter, all those which have 
been investigated up to the present time in intense fields have 
their lines slightly displaced by the field in a manner which 
varies from one series to another, but always in the same way 
for the same series. With regard to others, which show the 
Zeeman effect, identical separations are found for the heads 
of any particular series. These facts show’ that the distribution 
into series has a true physical significance. 

Very recently Deslandres and Burson examined the spec- 
trum of the blue cone of an oxycoalgas fiame in magnetic field 
of varying strength and detected complicated phenomena. 
Separation into polarised components as in the ordinary 
Zeeman effect w’^as observed, in addition to special displace- 
ments, and simplifications of the doublets similar to those des- 
cribed by Faschen and Back and Fortrat. F. Croze examining 
the lines and bands of the common gases comes to the con- 
clusion that, given sufficiently intense field and sufficiently high 
dispersion, resolution should in all probability alw^ays be 
possible and that there is no criterion for the existence or non- 
existence of the Zeeman effect. 

In the ease of complex spectra like the second spectrum 
of hydi'ogen, a systematic study of the Zeeman effect has 
; enabled the lines belonging to bands to be separated from those 
belonging to the line spectrum. 

Stark thinks that the apparent absence of the Zeeman 
effect in band spectra is no objection to their electronio origin. 
It only means that the force maintaining the electron in its 
orbit is not directly proportional to the distance from the 
attracting centre, It is interesting to note that the band 
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spectra of H and N showed little or no Stark eSect. Later it 
was found that some of the lines are unaffected, others instead 
of being resolved into components are shifted either toward the 
' red or toward the violet. This is in agreement with Dufour’s 

! measurement of the Zeeman effect. 

I Dissymmetries. 

The position and intensities of the components of the 
normal triplet can be deduced very easily from the simple 
electronic theory of Lorentz. 

Zeeman was the first to suggest and to observe that dis- 
symmetries of the intensities of the components existed. Voigt, 
on theoretical grounds, predicted a different kind of dissym- 
metry to be noticed in weak fields only and not observable in 
strong fields. 

Zeeman, Winawar, Risco, Koerner and others have ob- 
served several dissymmetries both in place as well as in intensity 
and in emission as well as in absorption lines. Some of them 
have been explained away as due to errors in the adjustment of 
the apparatus, pressure- variation in the source of light and 
observational errors. But there is no doubt that there are 
genuine diss^^-mmetries which present man77 serious difficulties 
and compel us to modify the simple theory of Lorentz. 

Paschen and Back and Voigt have tried to explain these 
dissymmetries bv attributing them either to the coupling be- 
tween electrons wdth different frequency or to a change in the 
structure of the radiating particles under the influence of the 
magnetic field. It is obvious that the real explanation cannot be 
furnished until the mechanism of radiation has been properly 
understood. 

The observed facts point either to the complicated struc- 
ture of the atom itself or to the complexity of structure of 
configurations of electrons circulating round a nucleus. 

Complex Magnetic Resolutions. 

It was found very soon after the discovery of the Zeeman 
effect that beside the normal triplet, there exist several com- 
plicated types of magnetic resolution and that the normal triplet 
is rather an exception thaxi the rule. Lines were shown to split 
up into 4, 5, 6, 9 or even a score of components. 

The value of e/m, deduced from the normal triplet b^^ 
assuming Lorentz's theory, agreed well with the value found 
by independent methods, giving thereby the strongest support 
to the electronic origin of spectra. But the complex types 
gave confusing results and this chaotic state was reduced to 
order by the researches of a host of investigators led by Riinge 
and Paschen, and it was shown that even the more complex 
cases exhibited certain relatively simple features. Preston 
found that all the lines of a given series and of homologous series 
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of different elements are decomposed the magnetic field in 
the same mariner and, if drawn to the scale of the frequencies, 
the resolutions are identicah Bunge stated that the complex 
magnetic resolutions- are in. simple, relation with the normal 
value of e/m. 

It may be mentioned here that the remarkable progress 
made in spectroscopy by the establishment of serial relations 
in spectrum lines by Balmer, Bunge, Rydberg, Kayser, Faschen 
and Bitz and others has a very strong bearing on the magnetic 
resolution of lines. 

We have seen how, independent of a spectrum formula, the 
magnetic resolutions prove that the lines of a series are grouped 
together. Any theory of complex magnetic resolution must 
first explain the emission of spectra and the series of spectral 
lines. Now the common limit and other numerical relations 
between the different series of the same element indicate that 
the different emission centres have some dynamic coupling and 
Rydberg's universal constant indicates a structural element 
common to all. The remarkable discovery of characteristic 
X-ray spectra photographed and investigated by Moseley and 
others showed that the principal lines in the spectra of a large 
number of elements were connected by a remarkabl}^ simple 
relation — a result also derivable from Bohr’s Theory. 

The Inverse Effect. 

The Inverse effect, i.e. the magnetic resolution of absorp- 
tion lines, is of great importance, firstly because it is easily 
intelligible and secondly because it has a direct application in 
astrophysics. 

In this branch too Voigt has led the way, and as already 
hinted at, offered a theory consistent with observed facts. 
Zeeman’s monograph gives all the important work done in this 
branch. 

Hansen has recently carried out in Gottingen an elaborate 
investigation of the phenomena associated with the inverse 
Zeeman effect of the D-lines and the red Li-lines. He has 
studied the longitudinal, circular and the transversal linear 
double refraction with a magnetically dispersed absorption line 
and investigated the dependence of the phenomena on the field 
strength and the density of the vapour in the flame used. The 
results are in most cases in agreement with those of previous 
observers and confirm Voigt’s theories. The discovery of the 
Zeeman effect in the sunspot spectra and the demonstration of 
the existence of solar magnetic fields, gave a special zest to the 
investigation of the Zeeman effect in directions inclined to the 
field and making an angle with it. Zeeman and Winawar 
carried out a systematic study of this phenomenon. Voigt and 
Scherer have recently studied the magneto-optical absorption 
in a Na-vapour with circularly polarised light in a direction 
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.very slightly ; inclined to the lines of force and' observed the 
inverse effect of the Bj and Bg lines, thus extending the 
observations of Zeeman and Wina war. 

It is remarkable to note the attention the B-lines have 
received from many investigators. Without exaggeration it 
may be said, that B-iines are the best studied of all the 
spectrum lines and most fruitful in their results. 

Anomalous Zeeman Effect. 

I have already referred to dissymmetries and shifts noticed 
by various observers. Here I refer to other anomalies of a 
different kind. Pasehen and Back showed in 1912, that the 
lines of a very close series doublet or triplet influence each 
other in a very peculiar manner. When a sufficiently intense 
magnetic field is applied, a normal triplet is seen instead of 
an expected superposition of the types of separation of the 
separate lines. Such normal triplets in place of the expected 
complex types wm^e observed in oxygen, hydrogen, sodium, 
lithium and other elements. Croze, Kent and the writer also 
observed similar simplification of lines in the magnetic-field. 

Fortrat recently found that in weak magnetic fields 
sodium doublets are resolved into components according to 
Preston's rule, but in strong fields the several components 
give rise to normal triplet. He also showed that a large 
number of naturally multiple lines in the band spectra are 
simplified by the action of the magnetic field. It appears that 
both a doublet and a triplet behave in sufficienti}' strong 
fields as if formed of a simple line. 

Pasehen and Back suggest that the vibrations corres- 
ponding to simple lines, whose magnetic separations are ail 
normal, are stable wdiile the vibrations causing doublets or 
triplets, etc., are unstable and forced. The smaller the differ- 
ence in frequency the greater the instability. The cause of the 
emission of the particular arrangement of lines is at the same 
time the cause of their abnormal magnetic separation. A 
strong magnetic field may, in the case of close lines, upset the, 
equilibrium and change of type in the single line with the 
resulting normal separation. 

Voigt has shown how the Lorentz's theory may be 
modified to represent the Zeeman effect of close triplets and 
doublets. He suggests the following substitute for Preston's 
law : — The characteristic line systems (simple linef doublets, 
etc. ) of one and the same series or of similar series have 
similar and numerically equal parameters in the modified 
Lorentz equations corresponding to them. If the constituents 
of the system are separated by a considerably larger interval 
than the magnetic separation of the simple lines, the formulae 
giving the Zeeman effect follow Preston's law ; if, however, the 
interval is of the same order or smaller, the theory gives the 
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deviations observed. ' Thus a normal triplet may come from a 
single line or' from, a ver^v close doublet or triplet and appear 
where a complex magnetic type would be expected. 

A highly interesting paper has recently been published by 
Becker on the complex Zeeman effect: G-uided by his' investi- 
gations on series spectra, Becker, has been led to an explanation 
previously suggested by Preston, Dr ude and others. 

His fundamental hypothesis is that the complex effect of a 
line giving more than three components is due to the complexit}^ 
in the structure of the parent line, which is supposed to consist 
of a iiuiiiber of components of nearly equal freqiieiio}^ Each 
of these gives rise to a Zeeman triplet of normal or nearly 
normal type. It is assumed that the number of components 
in the parent line equals the number of p-components, each 
of the latter being accompanied by two s -components. Such a 
triplet is called a ‘‘ reduced triplet.” The application of the 
hypothesis leads to the investigation o! two propositions : (1) 
in an}? complex Zeeman effect the number of s -components is 
twice the number of p-components, (2) these Zeeman com- 
ponents may be arranged in symmetrical “reduced triplets,” 
one for each p-component. of normal or nearly normal 
interval. Taking Voigt's scheme of complex t 3 ?pes, it is found 
that eight of the twelve types satisfy both propositions ; two 
others satisfy the first ; another requires further experimental 
investigation and the remaining one affords an experimental 
test of the truth of the two propositions. This case is where 
a circularly right-handed polarised component falls on a cir- 
cularly left-handed polarised component, such a double com- 
ponent should be unpolarised when viewed along the lines of 
force. This expectation was verified experimentally. Becker 
applies his hypothesis .to iron and titanium spectra and gets 
very satisfactory results. But he is unable to give any 
explanation for the unsymmetrical distribution of the intensities 
in the components of the reduced triplet, the separation of 
p-components and the abnormal Zeeman intervals, and above 
all, of the facts noticed by Paschen and Back and others. 

The Stark Effect. 

It was in the autumn of 1913 that Stark observed the 
effect of an electric field on the resolution of spectrum lines, 
an effect analogous to the Zeeman effect, and found that lines 
are split up into a number of components, the number being 
different for different lines, even for those belonging to the 
same series. Stark observed from 18 to 28 components for 
the different hydrogen lines. During the short time following 
the discovery of this effect, a large amount of data has been 
aeoumulated. Croze, Stark, Grabasso, Wood and others 
investigated combined Stark and Zeeman effects and have 
obtained valuable information. According to Voigt’s theory.. 
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the simultaneous eifects of the electric and magnetic fields on 
the electrons of Voigt’s atom lead to the simple superposition 
of the Zeeman and the Stark effects. Garbasso has found 
this to be the case with Ha lines of hydrogen. 

The chief importance of the Stark effect like the Zeeman 
effect to which it is closely allied, lies in its furnishing new* 
and most important information and criteria for constructing 
and Judging any atomic models. Epstein has recently given a 
very successful theory of the Stark effect, based on Sommer- 
feld’s work while Bohr’s atomic mode! has yielded some 
interesting results. 

Some Correlated Phenomena. 

The discovery of solar magneto -optics by Hale has put into 
the hands of astronomers a very potent method of solar research. 
Stornier recently showed that while the Zeeman effect can be 
easily observed in the sun, there is no appreciable Stark effect. 
Deslandres explains the absence of the electric field bj^ suppos- 
ing that the sun’s atmosphere is composed of different levels 
of opposite charges and that the Zeeman effect is perhaps due 
to galvanic and not to convection currents. 

Humphre^^s and Mohler proved, about the same time as 
Zeeman made his great discovery, that under the influence of 
external pressure, many lines in the arc and spark spectrum 
are subjected to a slight pressure displacement. No close 
relation between this pressure-shift and the magnetic resolution 
has been detected but some relation has been suspected by 
various persons. The work of King, Duffield and others has 
been extended recently by T. Van Lohuizen who tries to find 
out a simple proportionality between the Zeeman effect and 
the pressure-shift. More observations are required before the 
comparison of the two effects can be carried out. 

Various Theories. 

The spectroscopists have always held that the real clue to 
the atomic structure will be furnished by the study of spectrum 
lines, and it is no exaggeration to say that every theory of 
atomic structure has received the greatest help from the facts 
of radiation. Our knowledge the real structure of the atoms 
and molecules is not quite complete, yet great progress has 
been made in the erucidation of some of the most elusive and 
complicated pheno m ena. 

The discovery of the electron by J. J. Thoinsoii was soon 
followed by the discovery of the Zeeman effect, which made it 
quite certain that light radiation is caused b^y the rapid vibra- 
tions of the electrons. liorentz, whose pupil Zeeman was, put 
forward a simple theory to account for the observed facts- 
Voigt starting from the inverse Zeeman effect modified and 
extended the tlieorj' of Lorentz and showed that magnetic 
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.rotation of tlie plane of polarisatioiij the Faraday effect, the 
magnetic double refraction and the ordinary resolution of lines 
are but different phases of .the same phenomenon, one being 
the measure of the other, .' Voigt and his' pupils, among whom' 
the names of Drude ■ and Ritz stand out so prominentiy, have 
carried out elaborate theoretical and experimental researches 
and have added vastly .to our knowledge of magneto -optics. 
Ritz not only gave a brilliant theory of the origin of series in 
spectra, but explained their magnetic resolutions as well. 
According to him, the Zeeman effect is the result of the 
precessional motion of the Ritz oscillators round the direction 
of the external magnetic field, 

Voigt has introduced into the Lorentz’s equations terms 
expressing a resistance, a quasi-elastic force and by choosing 
suitable constants and allowing for the effect of the coupling 
of the electrons and by imagining the motion of the electrons 
to be constrained in various ways and by assuming different 
forms for the kinetic and potential energies of the electrons, 
developed a theory which explains mo>st of the observed resolu- 
tions both normal and anomalous, simple and complex. 

Enough has been said to show that magneto -optics proved 
a very fruitful means of attacking the problem of atomic 
structure and the various observations have helped in correlat- 
ing disjointed facts, in giving a peep into the structure of the 
atom which proved to be highly complicated. Other methods 
of investigation were discovered and successfully employed by 
various workers in the field of science. The remarkable facts 
of radio-activity and especially the scattering of the a and 
rays revealed man}^ a hidden secret. The characteristic X- 
radiations opened up several fresh avenues of approach and 
the photo-electric effect, the Doppler effect for the canal-rays 
and the recently discovered Stark effect have supplied most 
ingenious and useful weapons of attack. New theories of 
radiation were found necessary, as the old Newtonian mechanics 
had no place for the Quantum hypothesis requiring a belief iu 
the discontinuous nature of energy. 

The latest successful attempt, is by Bohr who, starting 
from the nucleus atom of Rutherford and making use of Planck’s 
Quantum hypothesis has given an atomic model which has 
proved a tremendous success. 

Bohr, Sommerfeld, Herzenfeld, and Schwarzchild and 
Debye have recently demonstrated that by the combination of 
the Quantum hypothesis with Bohr’s atomic model, an explana- 
tion of the electric and magnetic effects can be given, but the 
problem is an intricate one, since there are several ways of 
applying the theory and each of them, leads to a different result. 
No attempt appears to have been made to explain the various 
complicated and anomalous types on this modified theory. 
But it is worth noting that, as pointed out by Debye, in assum- 
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iiig Bohr’s equations and the Quantum, hypothesis, there is no 
place left for the quasi -elastic oscillating electrons which func- 
tion as energy sources for the series lines, although used in all 
theories for the explanation of the Zeeman effect from , Lorentz 
to Voigt. 

Conclusion. 

Thus in tracing the recent progess in a single branch of 
physics, we see how the various mysteries are gradually being 
solved and how knowledge advances by slow steps. The various 
anomalies and complexities defy our attempts but do not lessen 
our coniidence in the ultimate success of our pursuit. Science 
believes in Tyndall’s cry of “ Commotion before stagnation, the 
leap of the torrent before the stillness of the swamp” — and 
makes and unmakes theories every day to explain the observed 
facts and to predict results never observed before. And in 
catching a glimpse of the sub -atomic world through the window 
thrown open by the study of magneto-optics, we realize the 
truth of the saying of Seneca : — 

Nature does not allow us to explore her sanctuaries all 
at once. We think we are initiated but we are still only on 
the threshold.” 


On the displacement of the lines in the Solar spectrum 
towards the ved.—By J. Evershed, 

1. The want of exact coincidence between the lines in solar and 
terrestrial spectra was first observed by Rowland, and this was later 
explained as due to a pressure in the reversing layer of about six atmos- 
pheres. 

2. Researches at Kodaikanal have shown that the pressure in the 
reversing layer cannot exceed, and is probably less than, one atmos- 
phere ; also that the displacement of the lines is probably due to a 
descending motion of the gases amounting to about 0*5 to i kilometer per 
second. 

,3. When light from different parts of the sun’s disc is examined, it is 
found that the wave-lengths of the lines progressively increase from the 
centre of the disc to any point on the limb, where the displacement 
compared with the lines in terrestrial spectra is greatest. This increase 
of displacement at the limb has also been attributed to pressure differences ; 
but the Kodaikanal researches prove that this is not a pressure effect, 

4. Interpreting the shifts, both at the limb and at the centre of the 
disc, as due to motion only, the difficulty has to be faced that it involves 
a repulsion of the solar gases by the Earth, 

5. Other possible causes of line shifts are (a) anomalous dispersion, 
(b) gravitational effect resulting from Einstein’s theory of relativity. 

Anomalous dispersion has been shown to be ineffective in displacing 
solar lines, but “relativity effect” may be operative. Dr. Gilbert 
Walker has shown, that by assuming a constant relativity shift, combined 
with a motion shift in the opposite sense and varying as the cosine of the 
angular distance from the centre of the disc, a close approximation to the 
observed shifts between centre and limb may be deduced. 

6. The combination of relativity and ascending motion does not give 
a complete explanation of the phenomena, as there a, re large outstanding 
shifts at the limb which cannot be due to relativity alone. These large 
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shifts for certain lines ar© readily explained on. the hypothesis of a general 
recessive motion of the solar gases; but this implies an Earth effect. 

: 7. Evidence is being sought which will 'either verify or disprove an 
Earth effect. This can be obtained 'by observing the wave lengths of the 
lines ill the spectrum, of Venus when the planet is reflecting' light froiB. the 
hidden, face of the Sun ; and it is hoped eventually to secure data which 
will show which of the two hypotheses is false. 

Improved formulae and method^3 for Fabry and Perot/ s 
interferometer . — By T, Royds. 

The formula© previously published involve the determination of the 
c|uantities* the focal length of the objective used to focus the interference 
rings on the slit of the auxiliary spectograph, and the magnification of the 
.speetographjdn addition to measuring the diameters of the rings. ' By a 
simple transformation, however, these two quantities can be ©liminated. 

A formula suitable for the measurement of small changes of wave 
length is given. ' 

A simple method of adjusting the interferometer is suggested but its 
sensitiveness has not yet been thoroughly tested. 

On the use of Ritz’s method for finding the vibration 
frequencies of heterogeneous strings and membranes.— 
By N. K. Majitmoar. 

The object of the writer is to show how reliable results about the 
vibration-frequencies of heterogeneous strings and membranes can b© 
obtained by the use of a method , the germs of which are found in Lord 
Rayleigh’s writings, and which was first clearly expounded by Ritz. 

It is believed that no previous writer has api^lied this method to 
determine the vibration-frequencies of heterogeneous strings and mem- 
branes, although the method has found applications to numerous other 
problems by many investigators, including Ritz himself, who considered 
the vibration of j>lates, Prof. A. E. H. Love, who studied the theory of 
tides, Prof. Kalahne and Dr. Reinstein. 

On the use and effect of sealing-wax in the construction of 
fhe window of a vacuum tube, in which cathode rays are 
produced bv a series of high tension electric discharges. 
— %S. S.^Nehetj. 

The note summarises the experience gained in the construction of 
the so-called window” or Lenard Tubes. Both as regards insulation 
and vacuum the indiscriminate use of sealing-wax is open to objection. 
In effect, its insulating power falls off considerably if the exposed surface 
is not fresh or has darkened under the influence of high tension electric 
discharges. Picene is an alfcogether more ’ satisfactory agent both for 
insulation and vacuum, and has come to replace sealing-wax in the 
construction of the window which is provided for the egress of cathode 
rays from the vacuum tube, in which they are formed. 

A photographic method for the determination of the range.s 
of a particles expelled from radio-active products . — By 

The range of a particles is one of the most important characteristic 
constants of the radio-active products from which they are expelled, 
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more specially so in view of tlie close quantitative relation which Geiger 
and hTuttall have found to exist between the ranges and the transforma- 
tion constants of the parent substances. Hitherto the ranges of ■ a 
particles have been determined by various workers by an electrical ora/ 
scintillation method. In the method described in the present paper, a 
cut piece of Wratten and Wainwriglit lantern plate is fixed in a suitable 
holder at on© end of a metallic air-chamber, while a particles are allowed 
to enter the chamber at the opposite end through a mica window and fall 
perpendicularly upon the sensitive film. The chamber is placed in a 
powerful magnetic field to deflect away the a raja’s. It communicates with 
a pomp, drying tubes and a manometer. By a series of experiments, the 
critical pressure within the air-chamher at which the impression on the^ 
sensitive plate is just produced, or Just fails to be produced, is determined. 
Only preliminary experiments have so far been carried out, but these show 
clearly that the ranges are a few millimeters longer than the values already 
assigned to them. The following advantages are claimed for the photo- 
.srraphlc method : — 

i. It is more objective and less subjective than any of the other 
methods. 

2., ', The record is permanent. 

3. The results are cumulative. 


Electric discharge through hydrogen and heliiinij Pt. I, 
Hydrogen . — By D. N. IIallik and A. B. Dab, 

In a paper in the Philosophical Transactions for June 1907, Prof. 
M. A. Wilson and Mr. Martyr described the behaviour of hydrogen con- 
tained in a vacuum tube of de la Rive’s pattern. They found that it was 
difficult to obtain rotation of the electric discharge in such a tube 
(produced by storage cells) although when the contained gas was air or 
Nj^O, the phenomenon was well defined and capable of quantitative 
measurement. Some years ago, while working with an induction coil as 
well as storage cells, I was unable to obtain any rotation at all. I was 
then disposed to regard this as an illustration of the general erratic 
behaviour of electric discharge through hydrogen which many physicists 
had previously studied. 

On repeating the experiment with tubes of various lengths and 
induction coils of various E.M.Fs. , I found that the rotatory phenomenon 
is observable in hydrogen, m in other gases ^ but the conditions have to be 
carefully adjusted for the purpose. 

The object of the present paper is to investigate these conditions and 
to inquire if these can be explained on theoretical grounds. 

The theoretical significance of this law is noteworthy, and is also 
discussed. 

Oil a new method of solving boundary value problems in 
mathematical physics in which the boundary is an ellip- 
soid . — By Bibhuti Bhtjsan Datta. 

The first writer to attempt with any success a problem involving an 
ellipsoid of three unequal axes as the boundary, was B. Mathieu ^ who 
showed how the problem could be reduced to the solution of certain 
ordinary linear differential equations. But he found these equations to 
be so unmanageable that he contented himseK with approximating to 
their solutions for the special case of an ellipsoid of revolution. Prof. 
C. Niven improved upon the results of Mathieu in certain respects in an 

i Gours de physique mathiniatiqtie , ch. IX. 
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interesting memoir t entitled.,. On the eondnetion of heat in an ellipsoid 
of, revointion.” „ 

I have developed a new method of solving problems of mathematical 
physics %vitli ellipsoids as boundaries* Recently I have .used it for the 
de termination. of the non-stationary state of heat in an ellipsoid. ^ . For, 
the simpler case of an ellipsoid of revolution , the results obtained by my 
method agree with those obtained by the methods of Mathieu and Niven, 
with this exception that I point out a mistake in Prof. Niven’s memoir. 

Further I have obtained some results for (1) the electrical oscillations 
on an ellipsoidal conductor, and (2) the disturbance produced when plain, 
waves of sound impinge upon an ellipsoidal obstacle. 

On the stability of pillars in earth. CkPT. E, F. 

. Harhison.', ^ 

All investigation into the stability of posts embedded inconcrete 
blocks such as are frequently employed in the construction of temporary 
buildings. The problem is attacked mathematically by giving a small 
general displacement to a concrete block buried in earth. Earth resis- 
tance is assumed to follow the law where B is the intensity of the 

pressure on the block due to earth resistance and d is the linear displace- 
ment of the block surface. This law is supported by experiment whence 
the constant k is calculated. Finally a curve is given by means of which 
the size of a concrete block necessary for the Foundation of any post is 
obtained. 

The hydrodynamical solution for viscous flow in a channel 
of infinite depth and sides inclined at an angle of 60^ to 
the horizon. — By S. M. Jacob. 

Elastic Solids under body Forces, — By D. N. Mallik. 


Section of Chemistry. 

President — Dr. C4ilbert J. Fowi.er, FJ,0,, Professor of 
Applied Chemistry, Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore. 

[The Presidemtial Address, “The Training of Students in 
Applied Chemistry,” has been published in extenso, in the 
Journal of the Indian Institute of Science, VoL II, No. I, | 

Additive compounds of amines and phenols with poly-nitro- 
naphthalenes. — By J. J. Sudborough. 

Most of the known tri- and tetra-nitro-naphthalenes yield coloured 
additive compounds with arylamines, phenols and phenolic ethers. The 
readiness with which the compounds are formed and other relative 
stabilities vary considerably with the nitro-deri vatives. a — Trinitronaph- 
thalene (1 : 3:5) and oc-and iS-tetra-nitro-naphthalenes (1 : 3: 5 : 7 and 
1 : 3 : 6 : 8) yield additive compounds most readily. No compounds have 
so far been obtained from S tetra^nitro-naphthalene (1 : 2: 5: 8). 

It has not been found possible to prepare 6-tri-nitro-naphthaiene. 


PM. Tmns,, Voi Dl (1880). ■ ■ 

2 On the non-stationary state of heat in an ellipsoid,” BulhUn of 
the Calcutta Mathematical SocHty, VoL 8. 
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Studies in substituted quaternary azoniuni ■cooipoiifids con- 
taining an asymmetric nitrogen atom. Part III . — -By 
B..K. Singh. 

The work described in this paper is a continuation of that already 
published. 

Phenylmethylethylazonium iodide was resolved with the aid of silver 
salt of Armstrong and Lowrj^’s bromocamphorsulpbonie acid. 

Phenylpropylbenzylazonium iodide was resolved with the aid of 
silver salts of Reychlfer’s camphorsulphonic and Armstrong and Lowry’s 
bromocamphorsuiphonic acids. In the case of the camphorsulphonates, 
both dB dA and IB dA salts have been obtained in a pure condition. 

It is also found in the case of the camphorsuiphonates, that the two 
salts form solid solutions one in the other, when their composition 
corresponds to 46 per cent dB dA and 54 per cent IB d A component. 

Phenyiallylbenzylazoninm iodide was resolved with the aid of silver 
salt of d> camphor- B-sulphonic acid. 

The effect of constitution on . the optical rotatory power of these 
nitrogen bases is discussed. It is found that Guye’s expression connecting 
mass and rotatory power does not hold, but further judgment is reserved 
till more work in this series, which is in progress, is completed. 

Metallic derivatives of alkaloids, Part II . — By J. N. 

Rakshit. 

Potassium nareotine, sodium eotarnine, potassium cotarnine were 
prepared by boiling the alkaloids with the metals in benzene ,* sodium 
morphinate and potassium morphinate were prepared by the interaction 
of the hydrates of the metals with the alkaloid in alcohol and water 
respectively, and attempts have been made to prepare metallic deriva- 
tives of quinine and caffeine, but were unsuccessful. 

Synthesis of substances related tocarminic acid . — By A. N. 

Meldrum. 

The author is continuing his work on the synthesis of substances 
related to cochenillic and carminic acids. He is attempting to prepare 
substances which have the carbon skeleton required by Liebermann and 
Voswinekel’s suggested constitution for carminic acid. 


Biketohydrindene, E^art III, — By A. Das and B. N. Ghosh. 

With the idea of synthesising a compound of this type the authors 
n TT mfw . n. fnr^\ . condensation of diketohydrinden© with 

phthalic anhydride, but unfortunately the reao- 
tion did not proceed in the way expected. They 
tried to produce the same compound by the condensation of diketohydrin- 
dene with di-©thylphthalate, but her© also the reaction gave a compound 
different from the one expected and identical with benzoyl ay diketohy- 
drindene, obtained by Schwerin from ethylphthalate and acetophenone. 

The authors tried in this paper the condensations of (1) phthalic, (2) 
benzoic, (3) succinic anhydrides, these three anhydrides being chosen to 
represent the closed chain aromatic anhydride, open chain aromatic 
anhydride and closed chain aliphatic anhydride respectively. The 
substances obtained are complex in nature, They resemble one another 
in their appearance, but differ in their physical and chemical properties. 

In this paper they have also just mentioned a compound obtained by 
the oxidation of diketohydrindene, which is probably of the following 
constitution cH-CH— (C 0 ) 2 ' C, Hj, 
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Synthesis of p 3 a’anole derivatives . — By S. C. Chatteeji 

■ B. N. Ghosh.' 

It- lias been shown that pyranoie derivatives can be prepared by the 
condensation of aromatic o-hydroxyaldehydes with substances containing' 
the C.O.C.Ha.C.O-group. To prove that the reaction is a general one the 
authors have studied the condensation of benzoyl* acetone and acetyl- 
acetone with salicylic aldehyde. ■ It is interesting to note that from 
benzoyl-acetone and salicyi aldehyde three distinct substances, two of 
which are isomeric, have been isolated; acetyl acetone and saiicyiie 
aldehyde yielding two -products. The paper deals in addition with the- 
methods of preparation of a number of derivatives of these condensation 
products, as also an easy and modified process for the preparation of 
■benzoyl acetone. A full discussion of the number of possible isomerldes. 
Ims been given in the paper.' 

Morindoiie. — J. L. Simohsen. 

The author describes experiments which have been made with the 
object of determining the constitution of morindone. He shows that 
morindone is probably either a hydroxy methyl elirysazin or a hydroxy 
methyl anthrarufin. 

The nitration of 2 and 6 metlioxy-m-tolnakleii^^des and m- 
tolnic acids.— By J. L. SiMONSEF. 

With the object of synthesising 4-m6thyl S-methoxy-o-phthaHc acid, 
the author nitrated 2-methoxy-m-toiualdehyde and 2-methoxy-m*toiuic 
acid in the expectation that the nitro group would enter ortho to the 
aldehyde or carboxyl groups. This expectation was not realized, 5-nitro- 
2-methoxy-m-toluaidehyde and 6-nitro-2-methoxy-m-toluic acid being 
obtained. The nitration of the 6-methoxy aldehyde and acid was also 
investigated. 

The electrolytic preparation of white lead ,—By H. E . 

•Watson. ■ . 

An examination has been made of the practical utility of the different 
patents for the electrolytic preparation of white lead. It has been found 
that the majority of them are not workable. Further investigations are 
being carried out in the cases of methods which yield satisfactory results 
from a chemical point of view, to ascertain whether the manufacture of 
white lead by their means might prove financially successful in India, in 
view of the high price of acetic acid which is required by nearly all other 
.■processes.':' 

Burmese lead is also being examined with a view to ascertaining its 
suitability for making whit© lead. 

The production of acetic acid from alcohol . — By F. L. 
Usher and R. Venkateswaean. 

The object of the work was to find a cheap and ©ffieieiit way of 
converting ethyl alcohol into acetic acid. Three methods were examined : 
(1) electrolytic oxidation, (2) oxidation by chromic acid, and (3) oxidation 
by air. The first method was found to be without practical value, 
whereas the second offers certain advantages, since the only recurrent 
expense is that of the electrical energy used. The method consists in 
oxidising the alcohol by means of a hot concentrated solution of chromic 
and sulphuric acids, distilling off the acetic acid formed, and regenerating 
the chromic acid electrolytically. 
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The third method examined is that of passing alcohol vapour mixed 
with excess of air over a suitable catalyst at a temperature between 200° 
and 250°. There is evidence that a good yield of aldehyde is obtained in 
this way, and the experiments are being continued with the object of 
converting this into acid. Details of ' conditions and yields are given in 
the, paper. , 

The evolution of elements, — By S. S. Sahni. 

The preliminary growth of elements from the protyle mass proceeded 
by the mutational process of heterogenation. The mother elements being' 
formed in this way, they gave rise to a series of daughter products or 
variations in accordance with polarity — the slower the ^ch^ange the more 
electropositive the elements and vice mrsa. This change has in due time 
given rise to unstable heavy substances, viz, the radioactive substances. 
Their disintegration does not give rise to allied products or variations, 
but mutations, elements belonging to different groups of the periodic 
table. It would seem that preliminary stages of ©volution and the 
radioactive process of decay are identical. In both the valency difference 
of one connotes a difference of one & e.leetron, whereas a valency difference 
of two and a corresponding difference of four in the atomic weight means 
a difference of one He atom in the nucleus content of the two elements. 
The intermediate stage of evolution has given rise to a series of allied 
products in which every mother element differs from its allied products by 
n H© in greater than 4). Their presence or absence in the sun and other 
stars can best be explained by the polarity relation. 

Two -cylinder models of the periodic system. — By A. N. 
Melbbum. 

The periodic system of the elements can be inscribed on the surfaces 
of two cylinders which stand side by side and touch one another- This 
was first don© by Crookes. The number of modifications of the periodic 
system is legion and it is impracticable to construct a two-cylinder model 
for each. It is possible to make a plane diagram which represents the 
development” of the cylindrical surfaces and in this way any two- 
c^iinder arrangement can easily be studied and be compared with any 
other. Soddj^’s scheme leads almost automatically (1) to a division of 
the elements into two sets which are not the same as the odd*’ and 
“ even ” series of Mendeleeff, and (2) to families of the elements which 
are precisely the same as those of Lothar Meyer. 

The influence of ammonium chloride, sodium chloride, and 
lithium chloride on the solubility of aniline in water.— 
By B. H. WiLSDOK, R. R. Khanna, D. R. Kapub and 
H. D. SONEJA. 

1. Measurements of the solubility of aniline in water containing 
varying concentrations of the above salts are described. 

2. The results so obtained have been compared with those obtained 
by Philip and others with different solvents. 

3. It is found that the equivalent relative lowering of solvent powder 
of the W'ater decreases less rapidly with rising concentration of added salt 
than has been observed in other cases. 

4. It is suggested that this behaviour is to be explained by the 
a.spumption of some form of combination between the aniline and added 
salt, which becomes more marked in strong solutions. 

5. It is pointed out that a similar assumption made by Philip and 
Bramley to account for divergent values obtained for the equivalent 
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lowering o£ solvent power in certain cases is open' to objection, as the 
curves are found to ran parallel with those assumed to be normal, 
whereas increasing divergence, should be expected , wit'h .rising concentra- 
tion as is observecl in the case of aniline. 

Tlie coiidiiGtivities, 'viscosities and densities of saturated 
and supersaturated solutions of sodium nitrate and their 
variation with the temperature. — By B. H. Wilsdon,' 
MuzaffaB‘UD-Din' and S. Ali Khak. ' 

1. Measurements are described of the density, viscosity and conduc- 
tivity of solutions of sodium nitrate. 

2. It is shown that the curves obtained by plotting the '‘t intrinsic 
eondiictivity,” the product of the relative viscosity and’ the 
molecular conductivity, against the concentration, exhibit well marked 
minima. , 

3. No considerable change is observable in the temperature co- 
efficient of intrinsic conductivity at these concentrations (approximately 
40-50 per cent NaNOg). 

4. It is pointed out that since autolytic ” conductivity as exhibited 
by fused salts has generally a much smaller temperature coefficient 
than ordinary or heterolytic ” conductivity, the hypothesis put forward 
by Bousfield and Lowry in which the increase of conductivity shown by 
concentrated solutions is attributed to the former of the two types, is not 
supported by experiment. 

5. Reasons are put forward for supposing that the observed increase 
in intrinsic conductivity represents a real increase in mobility of the ions 
concerned , and is not due to overcorrection for the viscosity effect as is 
supposed by Washburn and others. 

The Oleo-Resins from Hardwickia Pinnata and Diptero- 
carpxis Indious. — By J. J. Sudborough, K. Sitaram 
Iyer and J. C. Mansukhani. 

Both oleo-resins when distilled in steam yield an essential oil and a 
resin. The essential oil in each case consists of sesquiterpenes together 
with a small amount of an alcoholic substance. 

The chief hydrocarbon constituent of both essential oils appears to 
be a Cary ophyllene , identical with that obtained from the oil of clove- 
stems. j8-CaryophylIene and cadinene could not be detected. The oil 
appears to be a good substitute for Copaiba oil. 

The resins differ in properties, that from the Hardwickia has a low 
melting point and does not coagulate when heated, whereas that from 
Dipterocarpus coagulates and in this respect resembles the resin from 
ordinary Gurjun balsam. According to Deussen and Philipp the essential 
oil from Gurjun balsam (mainly derived from D. turbinatus and D. 
Laevis) does not contain caryophyllene, but'two isomeric hydrocarbons 
a and 6-Gurjunene. 

Good oil varnishes have been prepared from the solid resins from 
both types of oleo-resins. 

^ Note on the hydrolysis of certain Indian oils by castor 
lipase. — By K. G. Latwala, 

A .series of experiments has been made on the rate of decomposition 
of cotton seed, ground nut, castor and hongay oils by means of castor 
seed ferment in the usual way. The results indicate that ali the oiJ.s are 
fairly readily hydrolysed at the ordinary temperature using a suitable 
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' . amount of th© crashed seed in the presence of dilute acetic acid and 

t keeping the mixture well emulsified. In most cases 80*90 per cent of the 

; oil is hydrolysed within 48*96 hours. . The results obtained also 'confirm, 

1 the conclusion drawn by others that the seeds when germinated are less 

j , efficient than when resting. . ' 

Safflower oil as a drying oil.— % H. H. Mann and N. V. 

: Kantikae. 

The safflower seed has peculiar importance as being capable of 
growing on much dry upland capable of growing little else. The seeds 
I ’ contain on the average 60*8 per cent of husk and 49*2 per ■ cent of 

highly oily kernel, while the seed, as a whole, contains from 25*4 to 36*9 
per cent of oil from analyses of a large number of Indian samples. The 
kernel contains from 49*5 to 54*05 per cent of oil. 

Fresh samples of oil gave constants as follows :---Sp 0 cifio gravity at 
26°C. — 0*914; Butyro-refractometer reading at 40°C. — 63*64; Beichert- 
Meissl number — 0*2 to 0*5; Saponification value — 177 to 203 ; Acid value 
— 0*6 to 2*6 ; Iodine value — 111 to 122; Hehner value — 94*8; Maumene 
test — 85°C. to 94°0. The mean molecular weight of the fatty acids was 
294. Stearic acid was only present in traces, palmitic acid being the 
chief saturated acid present. 

The oil was heated at 100°C. , 186°C., and 300°C. for varying times in 
carbon dioxide and in oxygen. In most directions the results of heating 
in carbon dioxide and in oxygen are similar. In neither case is there 
much change in the constants of the oil by heating at 100°C, or at 186°C. 
At 300°C. the colour becomes much darker in oxygen than in carbon 
dioxide. In both cases the specific gravity and refraction rapidly increase 
and there is also a great increase in the acidity , which afterwards dis- 
appears, probably owing to volatilisation of the volatile acids produced. 
The Iodine value goes down till it is less than half its original value. 
But the most striking feature is the increase in viscosity. This is much 
more marked in oxygen than in carbon dioxide. After two hours’ heating 
at 300°C. in oxygen, the viscosity, in fact, increases very rapidly till 
the oil becomes almost a semi-solid mass, — the roghan of the Indian 
bazaars. From the substantial identity of the results of heating safflower 
oil in carbon dioxide and in oxygen we are entitled to conclude that 
the change in safflower oil on heating is largely in the nature of decomposi- 
tion, with some polymerisation, and is only to a minor extent due to 
; oxidation. 

The oxygen absorbed by the oil heated to 100°C. and 186°C, amounts 
to 7 to 10 per cent when mixed with litharge and kept at a temperature 
of 32 to 34°C. This capacity to absorb oxygen is only very slightly 
affected by heating to these temperatures. 

The time required for drying by the oils heated in carbon dioxide 
when mixed with manganese borate and spread in thin layers is slightly 
less than for the raw safflower oil at the lower temperature, but at 300°C. 

I tlie speed of drying is reduced. When the oil has been heated in oxygen 

a slight increase in drying power takes place at 100^0. and a larger amount 
at I86‘’G. , the rapidity of drying being, in the latter case, twice as great 
as with the unboiled oil. On heating to 300®0. in oxygen, a slight increase 
in drying capacity is noticed at first, but if the heating is long continued, 
the oil loses its drying power to approximately the same extent as the oil 
heated in carbon dioxide. 

• , ... , Similar experiments, without a drier, with a paint prepared with the 

oil and wliite lead only, gave somewhat different results, and it was found 
that in this case the heating of the oil practically decreased the drying 
capacity when the heating was done in oxygen. What the cause of this 
- di&rence was, cannot at present be stated, but it may account for 

anomalies in the use of safflower oil as a drying oil which have hitherto 
j : been unexplained. In the meantime, it was noticed that white lead 
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paints prepared from ail grades of safflower oil gave a peculiar glossy 
surface when spread on wood,— and one equally hard as boiled linseed oil 

The us© of a mixture of linseed oil aiid safflower oil for heating gave 
boiled oils which appear to possess no advantage over safflower, oil alone. 

The work is being continued. 

Cliemicai studies on safflower seed and its germination.— 
V. A. Tamhaxe. 

The germination of oily seeds has been very little studied, and what 
has been done has been chiefly or almost entirely on the castor seed. 
Til ■ safflower seed has a special interest, however, in India. 

Safflower seed, in, the resting condition has th© following composition, 
after complete drying. Oil,— 56 to 58% ; Proteids, — 29 to 32 %; Woody 
Fibre, — 1 to 2% ; Nitrogen-free extract, — 7 to 10% ; Ash, — 3 to 4%. It 
contains no starch, tannin, or giueoside, but contains a small quantity of 
a non'reducing sugar which is still under investigation. 

The process of germination was followed, under sterile conditions, 
from stage to stage, and it is shown that (1) there is a gradual decrease 
in the oil content, (2) a gradual increase in the^ nitrogen-free extract 
especially in the sugars, (3) a gradual but slight loss in total proteids, 
while the proportion of soluble proteids increases rapidly. These changes 
reach a maximum when the radical has grown fully, but just before lateral 
roots begin to develop. 

The lipase of germinating safflower seed was studied, first by Green’s 
method (which gave unsatisfactory results) and then by Armstrong’s 
method which was much more satisfactory. In th© latter method the 
germinated seed was dried and extracted with ether at the room tempera- 
ture, the residue freed from ether by standing in th© air, and the enzyme 
in the residue determined by allowing it to act on the oil mixed with a 
little gum arable. The quantity was measured by th© acidity developed. 
Using this method, and also that of Tanaka, it was found that the 
amount of lipase in th© resting seed was very small indeed, but during 
germination it rapidly increased, reaching a maximum just before lateral 
roots begin to develop, after which it declined. 

A more thorough study of the oxidases of th© germinating seed was 
made by a modification of BunzeFs method. Their presence in the 
germinated seed was already indicated by the guaiacum test. In this 
ease it was shown that there is no oxidase in the resting seed, but it 
appears at once on the commencement of germination, and increases in 
amount again until the lateral roots begin to develop after wdiich it 
declines, if no plant food is supplied to th© seedling. 

Th© work is being continued. 

Oxidases. With special reference to their presence and 
function in the sugarcane. — By R. Nabain. 

The author shows that th© oxidases or the so-called oxidising enzymes 
are present in all the different portions of th© sugarcane plant. Their 
function seems to be to regulate the photo-synthetical processes of the 
can© leaf and to protect the can© from th© attacks of fungoid diseases to 
which it is liable, specially in its lower portions. The browning of the 
extract or of the out surfaces of the cane is due to the oxidation of a 
chromogen of the nature of pyrogallic acid, through the agency of the cane 
oxidases. Miss Wheldal© has shown that the power of directly blueing 
guaiacum is associated with the presence; of pyrocatechin in th© plant* 
This view is criticised and its deficiency pointed out. Chloroform is shown 
to exercise th© best preservative and antiseptic action. As to the effect of 
media, it has been found that although alkaline media accelerate the 
oxidase reaction within very narrow limits, considering all th© factors of 
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■the plant economy the original acid contents of the cell sap is by far the 
best calculated to further its growth and that the plant has within itself 
the means of regulating this acid value to meet its dailj-' requirements. It 
is shown that heating the oxidase extract does not result in its permanent 
•destruction, as has been commonly held so far, but only its temporary 
inhibition. Similar!}^ the effect of reducing agents is simply to suspend 
the oxidase activity for a time and never toT destroy it irrecoverably. 
Finally it has been shown that the starch and potassium iodide reaction 
is a true reaction for oxidases and the cane oxidases are not truly enzyiiiie 
in character. 




Effect of storage on some tanning materials . — By P. 

Singh. 

This paper embodies the results of tannin analysis of a number of 
tanning materials kept under observation for some years, showing that 
there is practically no deterioration in the tannin content- of the materials 
•examined, due to the effects of ' mere storage. 


Factors for tlie estimation of gluten and a few sugges- 
tions concemiiig the analysis of Ata and Flour.— 
Sastei. ■ 

1. A time-saving method for the estimation of dry gluten from the 
■damp mass. 

2. Tables showing results of analysis. 

3. Standards for the percentages of moisture and ash can be con- 
veniently raised. 

4. Foreign starches and physical characteristics. 


The inwestigation of a water-proofing, solution used io.' the 
manufacture of surgical .lim.b.*baths and of other matters 
connected with the process.— H.- B. Bunotcmff. ■ 

Th,e work was undertaken to investigate the causes of, and" to suggest 
.remedies for certain defects which . appeared in the finished limb-baths 
mad© from paper, starch and a water-proofing solution 

.Bough ■ prescriptions for' the. paste and the water-proofing, solution 
were given and , those were standardised'. ■ 

. It' is. shown, that samples of commercial ‘^'copper carbonate.’'* vary 
largely in composition (52% CTT to 67% CXJ). It is suggested that the 
cuprammoiiiurn '■ solution b©';. made, by ■precipitating a, known amount of 
copper '.sulphate with sodium carbonate,., washing the, precipitate by de- 
■cantation and then., .dissolving it in ammonia solution. . ■ A table is given 
showing the degree of dilution required for ammonia solutions of different 
specific gravities. ■ Cotton wool .iS". dissolved' in,' this to make, the .wat6,r- 
proofing solution. The solution should be allowed to stand for two days 
..■with intermittent .'Shaking. 

Til© paper used should contain sufficient “ soluble cellulose ” to make 
the fastening of ' paper by it, a process 'of '- welding. ■ 

Samples of bazar cotton from many sources have been tried, but all 
of them leave a residue and none is. sufficiently soluble .for the purpose. 
Prepared absorbent cotton wools were used in this work. 

Exact directions for the preparation of the water-proofing solution, 
etc. , from bazar materials are given. 

To test the efficiency of the solutions, eleven solutions of different 
strengths ,wer© prepared. No. S was finally selected. Samples of card- 
board, mad© from the papers supplied, were treated and polished with the 
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various solutions.. After drying, the samples were put into boiling 
water and left in tlie water for twenty*four hours.; The sample should 
retain its polish and be unblistered by this test. 

Sam pies , of the work in all its stages were exhibited by the author 
and the possible sources of error explained. A new process is now being 
developed in collaboration with Mr, L. Heath, Principal of the Mayo 
School of Art, Lahore, which is -cheaper- and which involves less labour 
The vessels made are not restricted as to shape as is the case with those 
made by the original process. Samples of the new process were also ex- 
hibited. 

Coumarpyridines.— 5^/ B. B. Dey and M. N. Goswami. 

Photograpliic effect produced by woods exposed to active 
rays a;ud its cause. — P. Neogi. 

Section of Zoology and Ethmography. 

President— I j, CHAUDHURr, B.J., BMc.JF.E.S.E., , 
Assistant Superintendent, Zoological Survey of India. 

Presidential Address, 

Gentlemen,— very much honoured as I feel for being selected 
to preside over the Section of Zoology and Ethnography in the 
present session of the Congress, I firmly believe that some one 
more able and better qualified to guide and supervise your 
deliberations and discussions should have been chosen for the 
task. 

We must congratulate ourselves on the excellent quality 
of most of the papers promised in this section. Both in num- 
ber, in wealth and in the variety of subjects in Zoology nothing 
is left to be desired. If we cannot lay similar claims for 
the branch of Ethnography the causes will not be far to seek. 
We have this most comprehensive branch of the science of 
Bioiog3^ still attached to the section of Zoology. To have 
inaugurated a separate section for Ethnography at this Lahore 
Meeting woidd have been fitting, for it was in this town that 
the first Ethnographic Conference in India was held in the 
month of Mai’ch, 1885, at the instance of Sir Denzil Ibbetson, 
whose many-sided activities were referred to in the Presidential 
address. If a separate section of Ethnography^ or Anthropology 
be instituted we have reason to expect a much larger attend- 
ance from the extensive body of earnest and devoted workers 
in this subject. 

Gentlemen, no one regrets more than myself that I should be 
standing here between you and the reading of the interesting 
papers on our programme. I am therefore anxious to be very 
brief in what I have to say. 

As a humble student of Ichthyology I am rejoiced at the 
interest and earnestness that is being evinced in this branch of 
Zoology in almost, all the provinces of India at the present 
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time, either in connection with fisheries or with reference to the 
share of fish in the prevention of the spread of Makrria. In 
recent years from this Province of Punjab alone the .Depart r/ 
meat of the Zoological Survey of India has received a very 
large number of fishes for identification, some of which , are 
bcilieved to be new to science. For most of these we are 
indebted to Mr. G. C. L. Howell, We regret his absence to-day 
and the circumstances that have taken him away from the 
pursuit of his choice. We are glad to notice the spirit of 
health}?^ co-operation that exists between the Zoological Surve}^ 
of India on one hand andtlie provincial Fisheries on the other. 
It is perhaps not too much to hope that the Zoological Survey 
will become a central station for zoological work in India 
where scientific workers will have access to all important 
literature and collections of typical specimens, without the 
examination and consultation of which no biological work can 
anywhere make headway. It may not be altogether uninterest- 
ing or unprofitable for the scattered workers all over the conti- 
nent of India to listen to or glance through, as a preliminary 
step, a list of works on Ichtli.yology, however trite and imper- 
fect it be, that have reference to the fishes of India. 

Regarding the economic value of fish Linnaeus once said ; — 
So great is the importance of fish to the enjoyment of the rich 
and the necessities of the poor, that man might with less 
inconvenience, give up the whole class of birds and many of the 
mammalia than be deprived of the finny tribes.'' Though men 
of science carry on their investigation regardless of any utilita- 
rian point of view, the peo|)le in general are always anxious to 
find what practical use the world can make of the results of 
these investigations ; it therefore may not be unreasonable to 
expect that even a layman may find some interest in a brief' 
review of the history of our knowledge of Indian fish. 

I do not want to tell you anything to-day about the 
number of species of fish “enumerated or referred in the Indian 
Medical work Susrut or other ancient Sanskrit or Pali texts, nor 
will I mention those names which are inscribed in the edicts of 
the good King Asoka, because the importance of these enumera- 
tions is purely historical and the records do not actually lead us 
towards the advancement of our knowledge of Indian Ichthyo- 
logy. 

The study of Indian Ichthyology demands rather extensive 
knowledge of fish -literature. The relations of the fishes of 
India are almost world-wide. The fishes of India, on one side, 
are related to those of Central and Western Asia as well as 
Africa, and, on the other hand, to those of the Malay Peninsula, 
Australia, Malay Archipelago, the. Philippines, China, Japan and 
Korea. There is at least one freshwater genus which is also 
found as far away as South America. Many of the marine 
fishes of the coasts and the estuaries of India are found in the 
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Pacific and the Atlantic. Oceans., not to mention the Red Sea and 
the Mediterranean.,,. 

In the systematic study of fishes- we have mninly two- 
classes of workers: explorers.' and compilers,: , as the resalt of 
irliose activities we have (1) universal catalogues, (2) works on 
special groups (monographs), and (S)' wnrks on local faunas 
— besides these- we have also to take into account the results of 
the investigation of ■ particular branches of Ichthyology, such as 
on morphology, embryology, distribution ' in space and time, 
etc., etc. . 

. Eroni what we have already said it is clear that the study 
of .the works' of Belon,'.WilIougby,,.' Ray and Linnaeus : are as 
much necessary for the study of Indian Ichthyology as those of 
Russell, Buchanan Hamilton, Day and Alcock, and in the list 
that i am going to lay before you I shall endeavour to include 
the main works on Ichthyology which have to be consulted in 
order to understand properly the true relationship of the Indian 
fishes either direct or remote. 

It has been truly said that the commenceme!it of the history 
of Ichthyology coincides with that of Zoology. One can travel 
back to Aristotle (384 — 322 E.C,) for a scientific appreciation of 
the true definition of fish — nor was he less interested in distin- 
guishing between facts and fables of the mysterious East. The 
number of fishes, known personally to xAristotle, seems to have 
been about 115, ail of which are, however, inhabitants of the 
Aegean Sea. 

In 1553 Pierre Belon (1518 — 64) published his octavo volume 
of 448 pages entitled De Aquaiilibus in which 110 species of 
the Mediterranean Sea were described with tolerable figures and 
wdth a creditable attempt at classification. In 1554 G. Ron- 
delet (1507 — 57) published his De Pwifms Marinis in which 214 
different species of fish chiefly from the Mediterranean were 
described with woodcut illustrations. The basis of classification, 
howewer, was first established by John Ray (1628 — 1705 ) and 
Francis Willoughby (1635 — 72). The Historia Fiscium published 
in Oxford in 1686 (edited by Ray after Willoughby’s death) is 
really the work of Willoughby with ^idditions by Ray. In this 
work 420 species were recorded, and students of Indian fishes 
have often to refer to the descriptions and drawings contained 
therein. But far greater than any of these investigators was 
Petrus Artedl (1705 — 35), who has been justly called the Father 
of Ichthyology. He was born in Sweden and was a fellow student 
of, Linnaeus at Upsala. Artedi devoted his short life wholly to 
the study of fish. He ■ went to Holland to examine a large and 
valuable collection from the East Indies belonging to a rich 
Dutch merchant in Amsterdam named Albert Seba, and there at 
/■'the agn '■ of . twenty -nine was drowned as the result of an 
i accident in one’of theDnleh Canals. His manuscript work was 
fortunately resaued and waS' edited and published by Linnaeus 
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in five volumes. A rtedi attached a'deseriptive phrase, consist- 4 

iiig often of a niimbet of words, to the name of each genus to • | 

make up the name of the species. This system of nomenclature I 

is called polynomial. To Artedi we are indebted for references ; ' s 

to a large number of our fish ; his genera are in almost all cases j 

natural groups coiTespoiidiiig essentially to the families of j 

to-day. , , . , I 

L, T. Gronow, a German, who resided in Holland, closely ' | 

■followed the arrangement proposed by Artedi and increased the 
number, of genera and species, from the contents of his own 
Aluseiim, which containecl collections of various ' distant lands, 
the East Indies not being excepted. He piiblisiied three works : 

Mtiseum Ichthyologicim {ll^M),Zoophylacium{llQ3) , and Systema 

Ichthyologicum (1780),; none of these a student of, Indian 

Ichth 3 "oIogy can afford to overlook, nor can he overlook the 

labours of J. . Klein (1685 — 1759)- which are embodied in five ' ■ 1 

parts of a work entitled Historia Naturalis Pisckim (1740 — 49). i 

Jan Nieuhof (1600— 1671) also wrote on the fishes of the Dutch | 

East Indies. ■■■ .. • ' vl 

Two hundred years ago, in about 1718, Henry Ruysch j 

published at Amsterdam descriptions with drawings of four 
hundred fishes from India new to science. Eight years after j 

this publication, in 1726, Francis Valentijn (1660 — 1730), a i 

Dutch clergyman at Amboina and Banda, in his history' of those 
countries, published engraved figures of four hundred and sixty 
fishes together with short descriptions. Most, of these figures 
are evidently reproductions from Euysoh’s work. Another 
collection of more than four hundred coloured figures of fishes 
in two volumes was published at Amsterdam in 1754 by 
Renard. These fishes were painted in colours b}^ the order of 
M. Balthazar Coyett, when he was Governor of the Molucca 
Islands. Most of these figures agree with those of Valentijn. 

The style of drawing in all the three above-mentioned collec- 
tions sufficiently denotes the hand of an Indian artist.'’ At one 
time several of the figures were held to be fictitious, but the 
eminent naturalist Pallas first hazarded the opinion that the 
originals of all these drawings would in time be found — a view 
which subsequent discoveries proved true. 

All these authors and compilers followed the cumbrous 
potynomial system and though we get many glimpses and 
side-lights from them in our study of the Indian fishes, they are 
of less importance than the works of Linnaeus and his followers, 
some of whom proceeded on voyages of discovery to foreign and 
distant countries. 

Carl von Linne, known academically as Carolus Linnaeus, 
was an early associate and close friend of Artedi and from <: 

-Artedi he obtained practically all his knowledge of fishes. 

Linnaeus soon substituted for the polynomial method the corf- 
venient and Inevitable binomial system which has now endured 
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for over oiie' Imiidred and sixty years and, whicli ninst reiiiain 
the' permanent .substructure of nomenclature in systein.atic 
'.Zoolo,gy. ' ■ " 

The works .of Artedi, and' Linnaeus excited fresh.- acti.vit}^ 
Osbeck, an enthusiastic student of .Linnaeus, piibiislied in 1757 
the record of his cruise to China and ■ Java, under the name of. 
Her cMnensis in wdiich students recognize man;y welLkiiowii 
fishes of Indian waters. At about the same time another of 
Linnaeus’ students, B'redrik Hasseiquist, published in his Iter 
Palestinum an account of his ichthyological discoveries in 
■ Palestine and Egyi)t. ■ Carl Peter, Tlimiberg, successor of Lin- 
naeus in the University of Upsala, wrote on the fish collected by 
his student Jonas Nicolus Ahl in the neigbourhood of Nagasaki. 
Petrus Porsk&l (1736—63) examined and described the fishes of 
the Red Sea. His work on the fishes of that region was pub- 
lished posthumously in 1775. Petrus Simon Pallas (1741 — 1811) 
traversed nearly the whole of the Russian Empire in Asia and 
published his Zoograyhica Russo- Asiatica, Commersoii travelled 
with Bougainville and Sir Joseph Banks sailed with Cook and 
made valuable contributions to knowledge of the geographical 
distribution of fishes. They discovered ne%¥ species in the East 
Indies. The students of Indian Ichthyology cannot afford to 
neglect any of these pioneer works. 

Mark Eliezer Bloch was a Jewish physician, born at 
Anspach in 1723 ; when he had reached an age of fifty-six he 
began to de\mte himself to Ichthyology. Bloch’s work is 
unique, and will for ever remain so. He received a large 
number of specimens from Tranqueber from the Dutch Mission- 
aries of Southern India, and a large proportion of his Indian 
genera are described from types from the Coromandel coast. 
His wnli-known genus Opldceplmlus is one of these. His 
Ichtkyologia W’as published in Berlin between 1782 to 1785. 
After the completion of this work Bloch occupied himself with 
systematic w'ork. He prepared a general >system of classifica- 
tion of fishes, in which he arranged and described not oul,y those 
of w^hich he liimself was the author but also those with which 
he had become acquainted from the descriptions of others. The 
work was edited and published in 1801 after Bloch’s death i)y 
J. G. Schneider, under the title '‘ill, E, Blochii Systemu 
I chilly ologiaeB The number of species enumerated in it amounts 
to 1,519. 

As we have already said, Bloch had formed many Indian 
genera in his History oi Pishes/’ but a much more considerable 
number was formed by Lacepede in his continuation of Butlon’s 
Natural History. The great 'work of Comte de Lacepede, 
Bisioire Naturelle des Poissons ^ was published originally in five 
volumes in Paris between 1798 ,to 1803. For original material 
he depended largely on the collections and notes of the traveller 
Commerson who has already been alluded to. The figures with 
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whicii the work is illustrated are inferior to those of Blocii and 
often the description is referred to one genus and the aceom- 
paiiyiiig figure to another. . Lacepede had to contend with great 
difficulties ill the preparation of his work w'Mcli written 
diiiing the most disturbed period of the French Revoiiition. ' To 
a student of Indian Ichthyoiogy, how- ever, the works of both 
Bloch and Lacepede nre indispensable. 

Ill the latter part of the eighteenth centui^y there flourished 
two very enthusiastic ^workers on Indian Ichthyology who by 
their long residence and wide travels in this countiy thoroughly 
fainiliarized themselves with, the species they came across. 
Both of them w'ere convinced of the absolute necessity of 
studying them on the spot and they confined themselves there- 
fore to an e.shaiistive study of those they examined personally. 
One of them w-as Dr. Patrick Russell of the Madras Medical 
Service and the other Dr. Francis Hamilton (formerly) Bucha- 
nan of the Bengal establishment. ■ 

Dr. Patrick Russell, M.D., F.R.S., in the course, of several 
years’ residence at Vizagapatam wars attracted to ichthyological 
research by the sight of fishermen daily dragging their large 
seine nets and angling from boats and rafts beyond the surf. H'e 
went back home with two hundred figures of fish faithfully 
delineated by an Indian artist under his supervision ; these 
figures were published with detailed descriptions in 1803 under 
the patronage of the East India Company at the suggestion of 
Sir Joseph Banks. They occupy two folio volumes entitled 
Descriptions and Figures of Two hundred Fishes collected at 
Vizagapatmn on the Coast of Coromandel I' Itis needless to em- 
phasize the importance of this work to the Indian ichthyologist. 
In the arrangement of the collection and in the treatment of 
genera Russell followed Artedi and Linnaeus, although before 
the publication of \\iB Descriptions he became acquainted with 
the works of Bloch and Lacepede. Of the newly instituted 
genera only one was adopted from Bloch. In the specific 
names, where he felt sure of the identification, he adopted 
Linnaeus’ binomial names, but to the species 'which he thought 
to be new he merely applied a polynomial descriptive phrase 
after the manner of Artedi. He made a point of giving the 
local names employed by the fishermen in the country dialects 
current at Vizagapatam, Gan jam and at Ingeramon the coast 
of Coromandel. RiisselFs predilection for these local names 
were so great that in the plates they alone are inscribed, with the 
result that subsequent writers in alluding to Russeirs fishes 
referred to them by local names only. This work will always 
remain one of constant reference to students of Indian Ich- 
thyology botli marine and estuarine. 

Dr. Francis Buchanan, M.D. (1762 — 1829), came from Edin- 
burgh and entered the service of the Honourable East India 
Company a-s an Assistant Surgeon on the Bengal estahiishmeiit 
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, in. 1794. 'He was a kee.u student of nature }39fore liis arriFarin, 
India, and his enthusiasm con tiniied, throughout liis offielal life 
in this country. With Captain' Byrnes; lie was sent oil . a 
: iiijssioii to Ava, and there he emplo^^ed ' his leisure in collecting 
imtiiinl history specimens' in Burma and siibsequeiitljT* in the 
Andaman Islands. . He forwarded his coilectio.ii,s and drawings 
to the Honourable Court of Directors who presented them to Sir 
Joseph Banks. Returning to India he wiis stationed for two 
years at Piittahaiit near Liickipoor, not far from the mouth of 
the old Brahmaputra.. The fishes of this locality attracted his 
attention, and it is here, we have po.htive evidence to show,' 
that he began to take notes on fish. In a letter to Roxburgh 
dated 3()th November, 1797, he sa^^s, I have given, iiiy old 
painter a gold mohar a month and have him employed on 
fishes.” From the beginning of ilotober, 1798 , till the com- 
mencement of 1800 Buchanan was stationed at Baruipur in the 
Twenty “four Fergana District, While here he had occasion 
to make several voyages in the Western Sonderbans and 
utilized these opportunities to become ac€|uanted with Gangetic 
estuarine fishes. In 1800 he was commissioncKl, to report upon 
the state of Mysore and Malabar, lately acquired from Tipu 
Sultan. In the course of these travels he discovered three new 
species of fish, descriptions of which, with figures, he included in 
his reports published in three volumes beWeeii 1805 — 07 under 
the title A Journey from Madras through the Gauntries of 
Mysore^ Oanara and Malabar, etc/’ These descriptions are the 
first published contribution by Buchanan to Ichthyology. His 
copious notes on fishes collected while he was stationed at 
Puttahaut and at Bauripur, were incorporated in his Account 
of the Gangetic Fishes to be referred to later on. In 1802 he was 
sent with Captain Knox to Nepal where he collected extensively. 
He continued his study of Gangetic fishes when he had charge 
of the menagerie at Barrackpur during 1801 — 05. In 1806 he 
was directed to make a comprehensive statistical survey of the 
territories comprising the Presidency of Bengal as well as a 
portion of Assam and some other adjacent districts. Bucha- 
nan's time was wholly occupied in this work for seven years, 
from the rainy season of 1807 till the hot weather of 1814. He 
covered the districts of Rungpur, Dinajpiir, Goal para, Purnea, 
Bhagalpur, Monghyr, Gaya, Patna, Shahabad and Gorakpur, 
making journeys also to Allahabad and Agra. 

Buchanan took extensive notes on fish and fisheries 
of the districts he surveyed and incorporated them, in 
the report which he submitted in manuscript to the Court 
of Directors of the East India Company. He also had draw- 
ings {about 194 in number) made of these fishes bj’^ Indian 
artists under his supervision and submitted them with his 
report. Verbatim.; extraotB from this manuscript report were 
published by Montgomery Martin in 1838 in three volumes 
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under tlie title Eastern India, with Martin’s name on the 
title page, a work popularly ilmown as Martinis' India. In 
these Folumes Buchanan’s notes on the fish and, fisheries of the 
different districts were quoted, but in so casual a manner that . 
they are useless alike to pisciculturists and ichthyologists. 
The full report on fish and fisheries was eventually .published 
by Sir William Hunter in 1877 in the twentieth volume of his 
Statistical Account of Bengal with footnotes by Hr. Eranois Day 
on the names under which the fish are referred to in the Fishes 
of the Gcmges. The drawings illustrating Buchanan’s work have, 
however, not yet been published. One. set consisting of' one 
hundred and forty -nine original coloured figures and forty-five 
copies of originals, ail made by Indian artists under Biiclianan’s 
KSiipervision, are in the possession of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. Buchanan returned home in 1815 and for family 
reasons adopted the name of Hamilton. On his return he 
busied himself in preparing and publishing his accounts of 
Nepal and of .Assam and tables of the genealogies ol; Hindu 
dynasties. As soon as these works were finished he arranged 
for publication the most sustained and notable of his zoological 
works, An Accomit of the Fishes found in the River Ganges and 
its Branches^ with a volume of plates in royal quarto. In 
this treatise he embodied the observations of nearly twenty 
years. The numerous drawings made at Puttahaut, Baruipur 
and at Barrackpur were all his property and they were 
incorporated in the volume of plates illustrating the work. 
Those made between 1807 and 1814 were part of the report on 
the Statistical Account of the Presidency of Bengal and he was 
deprived of their use. It is not necessary here to enter into the 
circumstances which brought this about, but the incident was 
unfortunate as the published volume of plates is less complete 
than it would otherwise have been. It has been already stated 
that Dr. Francis Buchanan subsequently assumed, for family 
reasons, the surname Hamilton, and this name appears on the 
title page of his Account, Cuvier, however, suggested that 
although he signed himself by his new name in his Account of 
the Fishes of the Ganges he should be recognized amongst 
scientific writers as Dr. Hamilton Buchanan, as under the latter 
name he was best known amongst naturalists. The impor- 
tance of his excellent work on the Indian fishes cannot be 
exaggerated. In a letter written by the late Mr. J. B. Hamilton, 
of Leny (son and successor of Hamilton Buchanan) to Mr. 
H. Beveridge there is a reference to an interview 'with Dr. 
Gunther who, speaking of this work, informed Mr. Hamilton that 
'' he always kept it on his table? for reference ; he had implicit 
reliance on it as an authority, for it was the work of one who 
recorded with absolute truthfulness the results of his own 
observations and nothing more or less.’’ Gunther has remarked 
elsewhere, Hamilton Buehanaii’s works were distinguished by 
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a, gfei'iter a;cciiracy of their drawings than was c^ver attained 
before-.'" . ; ' ' 

Almost contemporaneous with ' these two Iiidiari wxjrkers 
i'.iiere arose a ma,ster 'mind: in'- Fiwice ' who ' re wjlut ionized our 
coiLceptiosi of Ichthyology." in all its branches. AVitii Gh^orges 
.Leopold Chretien Frederic Dagobert Cuvier (17 69- — 1832) we have 
the begimiiiig of aiiew.era in this branch of Zoological Science. 
(hivieiMiid not occupy 'himself with the study of fishes merely 
because this cla.ss formed part of the Megne a/rimud arrcmge 
apris son Orgcmizatimi (1817) ’’but devoted hiiiiseli to it with 
particular predilection. , Indefatigable in examining all external 
and iiitemal characters ■ of fishes from, all parts of the world, 
brought together mainly through ■ his ceaseless activities and 
masterful influence, he ascertained the natural afiiiiities'of . the 
hifiiiite variety of species and- accurately defined the divisions,, 
orders, families and ge.nera of the class. Soon after, the year 
1820, Chivier, assisted by one of his pupils, A. Valenciennes, 
‘Commenced his great work on fishes, fUstoire NaiureUes des 
Poissons, of which the first volume appeared in 1828. After 
Cuvier's death in 1832 the work was left entirely to Valencien- 
nes ^yho left it unfinished wnth the twenty-second volume 
(1848). Incomplete as the work is, it is indispensable to 
students of Indian Ichthyology though Cuvier had to depend too 
much on the report of M. Leschenault, a superficial observer, 
and his collections from Pondichery, and often disregarded or 
passed over the results of Hamilton Buchanan’s masterful 
studies. It has been alread}^ noticed that the great work of 
Cuvier and Valenciennes was left incomplete ; but several 
authors subsequenth^ supplied detailed accounts of the orders 
omitted in that work. Johannes Muller (1808 — 1858) of Berlin 
with Ilr. J. Heiile published an account of the Plagiostomes, 
J. J. Kaup of the Muraenida and Lophobranchi. A. Dumeril 
commenced an Histoire Naturelle des Poissons ou Ichthyologie 
Generale of which only two volumes (Plagiostomes and Lopho- 
branchi) were published, when the pubiica;tion was suspended 
owing to the death of Dumeril. All these publications are of 
the highest importance to stude.nts of. Indian fishes, nor can 
they afford to neglect the results of various voyages of discovery, 
mostly stimulated by the work of Cuvier and his disciples. 

In 1824 Quoy and Gaimard published in Paris a great folio 
work on the fishes collected by the Corvelie VUrmiie and la 
Physicienm in Freycinet’s voyages around the world, and in 
1834 the same authors gave an account of the fishes collected i!i 
Duperry’s voyage of the Asirolahe. In 1826 Lesson described 
the fishes of Dumont d’Urvilles’ voyage of the CoquiUe. In 
1839 Eydoux and Gervais published an account of the fishes of 
the voyage of La Favorite. In England Sir John Bicliardson 
{1787—1865), a wise and careful naturalist, wrote of the fishes 
collected by the Sulphur (1845), the Erebus and Terror (1846), 
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tlie Sa/marang and the .■ Still . more important and :far 

ranging is the voj^age of H.M,8. C7iallengej-\ Inchidmg first 
important work, on deep-seas species by Dr. A. Gunther. ' Other 
vaiiiabie work on the deep-sea. forms has also been aeooniplished 
by Goode and Bean,' Gilbert, Gamia'ii, Gill, Jordan and Ryder, 
who have reported on fish obtained by the U.S. Fish Comniis- 
sioii Steamer Albatross and by the Fish Hawk and, the Blake. 
Edgar R. Waite and James Douglas Ogilby of the Australian- 
Museum described the collections of the Thetis. From Austria' 
the voyage of the frigate Novara yielded large material des-' 
cribed by Rudolph Kiier '(1865— 68). Nor can the students of 
Indian fishes neglect the study of fossil fishes, especially the 
'magiiiim opus of Louis Agassiz, -fie. Poissons Fossiles, the 
catalogue of fossil ' fishes of the British Miise'uiii from 1845' by 
Dr. Woodiiead and others, and above all the splendid publications 
of Dr. Ft. H. Traquair of the Edinburgh Museum during last four 
decades. 

Before coming to the Indian Ichthyologists of recent years 
I will mention the names of a few of those who have devoted 
tlieir life-time to the study of the fish of the countries surround'^ 
ing India, for without their help an Indian student cannot 
proceed far. Foremost among them stands Dr. P. Bleeker. 

Dr. P. Bleeker (1819 — 1878) was a surgeon in the service 
of the Dutch East Indian Government, who between the years 
1840 aud 1870 got together immense collections of the fishes 
of the In do -Australian Archipelago and described them in 
numerous papers published chiefly in the journals of the 
Batavian Society. In 1853 he published a paper entitled 
Ichthyologische fauna van Bengalen^ with lists of all the fishes 
previously described from India and detailed descriptions of 
162 species. In 1862 he gave descriptions of 11 species of 
carp from Ceylon, illustrated with four plates containing 
eleven coloured figures. Soon after his return to Europe (1860) 
he commenced a large work illustrated by coloured plates 
styled Atlas Ichthyologique des Indes Orieniales Neerlandaises, 
the publication of which was interrupted after the ninth volume 
by the author’s death in 1878. Splendid as these volumes are, 
the colouring of the figures only proves the justification of Rus- 
sel’s warning against attempting to colour them outside India. 

Professor H. Schlegel, of the University of Leyden, pub- 
lished between 1843 to 1850 his work Famia Japonica on fishes 
collected near Nagasaki by P. F. Siebold and Burger. This 
is a most useful guide to the fishes of that region. Karl T, 
Kessler (1815 — 1881) travelled much and wrote extensively on 
the fishes of Central Asia, Turkestan and Mongolia. Peter 
Schmidt wrote on the fishes of the Seas of Japan, Edward 
Riippeil and S. B. Klunzinger on those of the Red Sea and 
neighbouring parts of Africa, Franz .Steindachner on those of 
■almost of all parts of the 'world. Dr, H. E. Sauvage of 
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Eoulogiie lias written largely oo , the .fishes of Asia, Africa 
and otlier regions, -. Chaiio.s. Be Vis, William -Macleay,. H, Be 
Maciay, J. I). Ogilby, Edgar^R. Waite and Clark are all writers 
of note who made valuable contributions to tlie. knowledge of 
fish ill Polynesian and Australian - seas y. their works have a 
diiwd bearing on the study of Indian fish. 

The one work most essential to Indian Ichthyologists, or 
indeed to the systematic, stud^^ of the fishes of an.y region, is the 
moniinienta] work Oatalogue of the Fishes of the British Museum 
published from 1859 to 1870 as the result of the laborious 
devotion and patient- industry of ■ late " Dr. ' Albert C. L* C. 
tUinther, for a number of years the honoured keeper of ' the 
British - Museum. 6,843 ' species are ■ described and 1 ,682 
cJoribtfiil species mentioned in this: work. ■ The . piiblicatioii gave- 
great impetus to the studi^'of fishes, and the number of known 
s])ecies lias now ]}een raised to nearly double that dealt with in 
iUmther’s great work. Among the extensive coutribations 
to Ichthyoiogy made by this writer, too numerous to be 
summarised here, students of Indian fishes cannot dispense 
With, his various reports on fish collections made in the course of 
j)olitical and scientific missions and of travels in countritis adja- 
cent to India, ins Fishes of Zanzibar in collaboration with Play- 
fair and Fische des Sildsee published between 1873 and 1910. 

We have to mention some of the more valuable \rorks of 
Indian Ichthyologists who flourished and worked after Hamil- 
ton Buchanan. Foremost of them is the Fishes of the Duhhun- 
by W. A. Sykes, who entered the Bombay army in 1804 and 
was engaged in a statistical enquiry from 1824 to 1831 in the 
course of which he made a report on the fishes of South- 
Western India giving deseriptions of forty -six species, illustra- 
ted by twenty-eight drawings, it -was publisheel in 1841 in the 
TransaciioTis of the Zoological Society of London, Dr. T C. 
Jerdon of Madras devoted some time to Indian fishes. His 
Fishes of Southern India ” and Ichthyological Gleanings in 
Madras^' published in 1849 and 1853 respectively in the 
Madras Journal of Literature and Science, are important contri- 
butions. Mr. J. Bennett of the Ce^ylon Civil Service published 
iu 1830 an illustrated work containing thirty coloured figures of 
fish found on the coast of Ceylon. Dr. Cantor of the Bengal 
Medical Service contributed Notes respecting some Indian fishes 
in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society in 1839, and subse- 
quently in 1849 published his important Oatalogtie of Malayan 
Fishes in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. The 
latter contains descriptions of 292 species illustrated with 
plates. Dr. John McClelland, also of the Bengal Medical Service, 
published a memoir on Indian Cyprinidae in the second part 
r.pfythe nineteenth volume of the Asiatic Researches, besides 
contributing nnmerous papers on Indian fishes in the pages of 
the Calcuita Journal of Natural History, which he published and 
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edited for six years from 184L Mr. Blytli, the distinguished 
Curator of the Museum of the Asiatic . Society of . Bengah 
contributed several interesting- and important , articles to the 
Jonrnals and the Proceedings of the Society from 1858 to 1860 
on several iish collections from India, Burma and the xAndaman 
Islands. Mr. H. S. Thomas of the Madras Civil Service has left 
valuable information in his 'i?od of India and PiscimiltMTe in 
South Ganar a. 

The Fishes of l7t-dm by, 7Dr. Francis Day, published iii'parts' 
between 1875 -aiid 1878 and .'fully illustrated, is' considered to 
be a fairly complete, accouiit of the fishes of. the Indian 
Empire j including .Burma and Ceylon. Dr. Day (1826—1889) 
beloDgad to the Madras Medical Service -and was stationed, 
from ]851) to 1862 at GocMn. His work in spare' hours 
resulted in a folio volume orr the Fishes of dlalahas^ in 1865, a 
beautifully illustrated publication, though in other respects a 
most disappointing performance. In 1867 Sir Arthur Cotton 
drew the atteritioii of the Secretary of ' State to the supposed 
injury that had been done to the coast fisheries by weirs 
constructed in all the principal rivers of the east coast for 
iiTigation, and the Madras Government in 1869 appointed 
Francis Day to investigate the matter. His deputation was 
afterwards extended to Orissa, and Low<^r Bengal and subse- 
quently to British Burma and the Andaman Islands. He re- 
ported that the knowledge of the Ichthyology of this part of 
the world was exceedingly imperfect. On this representation 
Dr, Day was appointed Inspector General of Fisheries and 
carried on fishery investigations from 1871 to 1874. The 
results were embodied in two official reports in the year 1874, 
on Freshwater Fish and Fisheries of India and on Sea fish and 
Sea fisheries of India. He published his Fishes of India in 
parts, as already mentioned, besides contributing a large num- 
ber of papers to the Zoological Society of London. It is unfor- 
tunate that he could not find time nor opportunity to examine 
fully and critically the pioneer -svorks on Indian species by 
Russell and Hamilton Buchanan. Numerous instances of care- 
lessness have been cited on diverse occasions by various authors 
who have followed him, and these need not be repeated here. 
In 1889 he edited in two volumes the publication on Indian 
fishes in the Fauna of India series. With all their defects Dr. 
Francis Day’s contributions are indispensable to all Indian 
workers. Francis Day was soon followed by Dr. A. Alcock in 
India and Dr. G. A. Boulenger and Mr. Tate Regan in England, 
who as a result of their researches on various collections of 
Indian fish contributed extensively to the pages of Journals 
and I^roceedings of various Scientific vSocieties. Though the 
honour of being the first to carry out deep-sea biological investi- 
gation in the Indian Ocean belongs not to the Marine Survey of 
India but to an officer of the Indian Museum, the late Mr. 
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J'aines Wood -Mason, the real credit of eiiicidatiiig the taxonomy' 
of the <leep-sea forms, belongs, to that^ i:adefatigable worker: 
C.'olonei Alcock, :for nianY..- years .Siirgeo.ii Naturalist on tlie 
H.LM.y. (umstigator. It is on his work that we liawe 
to depeiicl lor our knowiedge of the deep-sea iisli of Indian sesi-s. 
His faseiiinti!:i.g hook A Naturalist in Indian Seas will be read 
u'itli interest by every stude:nt.o£ Indian Iclithyolog}' . ■ 

0.f recent contributors to Ind'ian Ichthyology we are 
indebted among others, to Dr. G. A. Eoiilenger, Mr. Tate Regan, 
.Dr. Willey, Dr. N. Annandale, Major R, iJo^yd, Captain E’. 1:1. 
Stewart, Br. J. Travis Jenkins, Captain Sewell. Dr. Dmieke']’, 
,Dr. Ziigmayer, together with Mr. James Johnstone and Mr.. J. 
IJoiiieil. Of -workers on lish of neighbouring countries, the 
Indian student cannot but give his best attention to the 
numerous contributions that are being almost daily made 
among others by Prof. Max Weber and .Dr. Beaufort on the fishes 
of the ludo-Anstraiian Archipelago. Dr. Alvin Seale on the fishes 
of Plulippine Islands, Mr. 8. Tanaka on the fishe.s of Japan, 
.Dr. Bouienger. Drs. tlilchrist and Thomson on South African 
fishes, Henry I\)\vder on fishes of Borneo, .Dr. Theodor Gill 
and Mr. R. W. Gudger on fishes of the Atlantic Ocean and 
i\lr. Berg on Central Asian fishes. Among workers in distant 
lands we are very much indebted to Dr. .David Starr Joidaii 
and his associates and disciples working in America, Japan, 
China, and the Philippine Islands for their careful studies of 
Indian fishes and Indian literature on fishes and for pointing 
out various mistakes in authors who liave followed RiiSvsell and 
Ha milton Buchanan. It is with feelings of profound regret that 
all workers in the field of Ichthyology realize that Dr. Jordan 
is bringing' his Ichthyological researches to an end. He is now 
turning his attention from Ichthyology and its taxouoniy to 
larger but perhaps less charming studies in the relations of 
nations. We can but hope that his work in this new sphere of 
endeavour will be as fruitful as the forty years which he 
devoted to Ichthyological study from which he retires, following 
tlie example of Linnaeus by naming his last described species 
bona-nox good night.’’ 

Plasticity and evolution among the aquatic molluscs of 
the Inle Lake in the Southern Shan State.s. — By N. 
Annandale. 

Hio Inle lake is a solntion lake now very much shrunk and shallowed 
but once of large extension and considerable depth It lies in the lime- 
stone belt of the Shan Plateau, 3000 feet above sea level. The molloscan 
fatma mckides over 50% of endemic species, and the lake seems to be the 
headquarters of two remarkable genera of which a considerable number 
of spoeios are founcPbnly in the Shan States. The molluscs have been 
; studied from a systematic, a geographical and a palaeontological point of 
view as well as from that of evolution* The conclusions drawn are as 
follows ; — ■ 
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(1) That .racial plasticity is a more common phenomenon than .ex- 

treme individnal variability, and that the two are not neces- 
,, sarily correlated. 

(2) That, in very few instances is it possible to detect advantage 

that the race can have gained by its plasticity. 

(3) That the .moulding forces, or the causes of plasticity, of greatest 

influence are not the same in all species, and that among them 
apparently slight differences in environment are sometimes of 
greater practical moment than changes which seem to be much 
greater. 

A primitive eel from the Southern Shan States . — By N. 

Annandale. ' ' " : 

Among the most interesting specimens collected on a recent tour in 
the Southern Shan States were several examples of a small eel with 
extremely primitive characters, the most important of which are the 
following : — the tail is fan-shaped ; there is a practically free caudal fin 
supported by two hypural bones ; the ethmoid and the vomer are distinct , 
the frontais paired, teeth are entirely absent from the roof of the mouth ; 
small scales are present in the skin ; the branchiostegal rays are few. The 
eggs are relatively large and provided with abundant yolk. The largest 
specimen, which is fully adult, is only a little more than two inches long. 

With the exception of the Cretaceous genus Uremhelijs, to which rny 
species is not allied, this eel is the only representative of the order Apodes 
in which the tail-fin and hypural bones are developed. 

Review of progress in our knowledge of oriental Biptera 
during the last two decades . — By E. 

A brief review of recent work on the Biptera of the oriental region. 

Notes on the large Indian Glow-worm {Lam/p7'ophorus 
tenebrosuSi Walker ). — By C, Paiva. 

A full description of the larva, pupa and adult female is given. 
The feeding habits, method of cleaning the body and the preparation of 
burrows as a preliminary to ecdysis are described in detail. The lumin- 
osity of the eggs is also no-ted and facts bearing on thal. of the larva and 
adult recorded. 

On the anatomy and life-history of Bhynchobothrius ilisha, 
n. sp., ironi the intestines of a shark, Carcharinus 
gangeiicus (Mull, and Henle).-— % T. Southwell and 
Bausti Prashad. 

In this paper the authors describe a new tapeworm of the genus 
Ehynckobothrius found in the large intestine of a shark Carcharinus 
gangeticus (Mull. & Henle). A full account of the structure both of the 
larval and adult tapeworm is given. 

The larval stage of this tapeworm (which occurs in a tadpoie-like 
cyst) is found in the lateral muscles of the ladian Shad, Hilsa ilislia 
(Ham. Buch.). The adult tapeworm develops from these cysts on the 
infected Hilsa. being devoured by the shark and is found in the intestine 
of the shark. 

Various intermediate stages between the larval stage and the adult 
tapeworm were found in the intestine of the shark. 

The occurrence of the cystic form in the lateral muscles of Hilsa, is 
of considerable interest, and the possibilities of human infection are 
discussed. 
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A dc3Script.ioii of a Cestode parasite of doubtful systematic 
position, from the mesentery and liver of 
1\ SoUTHWlSLL cmd BAmi PrashaI). 

■ In tills paper the authors describe a Cestode parasite found in the 
mesentery of Hilsa. .The infection is so heavy that the mesentery becomes 
a. niassive liver-like organ. The anatomy and development of the parasite- 
are described. The parasite is unique in having only a parthenogenetic 
method of reproduction,' 

The systematic position of the parasite is a very anomalous one. 
The 'authors, after- discussing its ‘structure and affinities with both the 
ffestodes and Trematodes, come to - the eonciiision, that it is an adult 
Cestode ill which many of the adult characters have become masked 
owing to degeneration. 

, , On m,etliocis of asex'iiai and partheiiogenetic reprodiie'tioii 

in Cestodes.—By T. Sotjthwrll Baini Peashad. 

The authors, in this paper, discuss the various methods of asexual 
and parthenogenetie reproduction found amopgst larval and adult 
Cestodes. 

1. Internal proliferation from the wall of the cysticercoid larval 
stage, as exhibited in Polycercus^ Ooenurus^ etc. 

2. Endogenous budding as shown in Willey’s Merocercus and the 
larval form of Teirarhynchus unioni factor. 

3. External budding as exempHlied in larval stages of tapeworms 
like Siaphylocyatis., etc. 

4. Parthenogenetie reproduction in an adult tapeworm. 

The calcareous glands of earthworDis . — -By J. Stephenson 
and Baini Pbashau. 

'Fhe older view of the ealcai^eous glands of earthworms, as given for 
example in Beddard’s monograph, is that they are to be looked on as 
diverticula, more or less complicated, of the oesophagus. "Recently 
Oombault, working on the Liimbricidae, has seen reason for thinking that 
the epithelium of the lamellae of the glands represents the walls of the blood 
vessels of these very vascular structures, — in this following Harrington ; 
the epithelium would then be of mesodermal origin. In a later paper, 
however, he thinks it is difficult to say from which germinal layer the 
glands arc derived. Since the view that the glands are mesodermal has 
been taken up in a recent elementary text book, it seems desirable 
(eai thworms being among the types studied by all junior students) to 
combat this, in the view of the authors,’ erroneous idea. 

I'h© glands have been examined in Eutyphoeiia^ in which genus they 
have not previously been subjected to histological study, as well as in a 
number of other Indian species. The conclusion is that, as long ago held 
by Boddard, the various degrees of cotnplexity of the glands represent 
increasing degrees of complexity of folding of the epithelial lining of the 
oesophagus, and that their epithelium is therefore hypoblastic in origin. 
Buch embryological evidence as is at the command of th(3 present authors 
confirms this view. 

•' r-^iThe lymph glands in the genus Pheretima, with a note on 
the coelomic organ of Beddard and BViath.—By G. S. 

'T-Jr. b TitAPAE.' 

‘■'"Clur present knowledge of the lymph glands In the genus Pheretima 
is due to Beddard and Schneider. The first of these authors regards them 
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as soiid masses of ceils surrounding a few muscular fibres ; the second as 
tree-like branching structures around the margins of perforations in' the 
septa. Neither of these views is correct ; the glands are forward ©va- 
.ginations of the septa, which form thin 'membranous sacs, within which 
are developed the lymph cells which constitute the bulk of the glands. 

The Coelomic Organs” which Beddard and Fedarb apparently 
supposed to be present in all specimens of Pheretima posthumaf are but 
rarely found, at any rate in specimens at Lahore; a more complete histo- 
logical description of these structures is given than had previously been 
furnished. 

The valves of the bloodvessels in the genus Pheretima.— 
%Pt. S. K. ZiBBTJ. 

The valves and the course of the circulation (which depends largely 
on the position and direction of the, valves) have been studied by a large 
number of observers, but mostly in the Lumbricidae. Bourne is the only 
investigator wdio has published an account of the subject in any Indian 
earthworm ; his results were obtained on MegascoUx caendeus\ 

In Pheretima the valves of the dorsal vessel have the same position 
and structure as in the genera already investigated. In the condition of 
the hearts, however, Pheretima differs from both the Lumbrididae, which 
have valves along the course of the hearts, and from Megascolex^ where 
there are no valves at the junction with the ventral vessel (at least 
Bpiirno does not mention any) ; in Pheretima, the valves are at the junc- 
tions with the supra- intestinal and ventral vessels. The septal loops 
have valves at their junction with the dorsal vessel. 

The disposition of these latter valves shows that the blood must enter 
the dorsal vessel from the septal loops, which correspond to the dorso- 
parietal and dorso- integumentary vessels of a number of authors. This 
view of the circulation is opposed to that of Bourne and Beddard, but 
agrees with that of most other writers. 

The origin and ethnological significance of Indian boat 
designs. — By J. Hornell. 

The principal typos of existing small craft comprise : — 

1. The catamaran or raft form. 

2. Tlie basket-boat or coracle. 

3. The dug-out canoe. 

4. The outrigger design in two forms, either with 

(a) the float boomed out, or 

(b) a transversely placed balance board amid-ships. 

5. Lateen rigged boats, with grab bows. 

f>. High stemod river craft with quarter rudder-paddles or with 
balanced rudders. 

7. Square-rigged river boats with double masts of A- form. 

Tlie catamaran appears to be of indigenous origin as nowhere else does 
it show such elaboration as in India ; its most primitive form is seen in 
reed rafts and in plantain stems skewered together. 

The Indian basket-boat is identical with that used in Mesopotamia, 
while river craft using quarter steering oars (Ganges) and those with mast 
triangles (Burma) are distinctively Egyptian in origin, the latter shown 
in paintings of Nile boats of the 4th to the 1 1th dynasties, after which it 
died out in Egypt ; "this design is also seen in Java. 

Lateen-rigged craft with, overhanging bows are found only on the 
West Coast of India; they appear to be of Arab origin, representing 
probably the evolution of the boat form used by the Sabaeans of S.W, 
Arabia In the earliest stage of traffic between Arabia and India. 
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,,The outrigger design is much -more widely spread on Indian coasts, 
than is commonly known. It flourishes strongly on the Konkan Coast 
(Bombay Presidency) and I have seen .examples as far north as Baluchistan : 
it appears again in great strength in Ceylon and Palk Bay and also in 
backwaters near Guddalore and Porto Novo on the Carnatic Coast, while 
as far north as the Godavari balance-board' canoes are used for sea-fishing. 
The size of these outrigger boats is often considerable and may exceed 
30 tons register in the ease of Ceylon and Point Calimere coasters — the 
former possessing , a floating outrigger, the latter {3-mast©d) having a 
balance board. The discontinuity and wide extent of the distribiitlon 
of outriggers on Indian coasts suggest great antiquity. Large boats of this 
style are seen in the Boro Budor sculptures in J ava of the 8th century 
A."D. India is the only country in the world outside of Madagascar and 
Zanzibar and the Malaya-Polynesian region where the outrigger design 
has ever penetrated. 

The main conclusions I have come to are as follows : — 

{a) That the pre-Dra vidian population of, at least, coastal India 
was largely of Polynesian stock, these fisherfolk using, like the peoples 
of Malaysia and Polynesia of the present day, outrigger canoes and 
balance-board proas 

(6) That the true Dravidians, who appear to be a branch of the 
Mediterrairean race, learned or invented the use of the circular coracle 
while living in Mesopotamia, and on arrival in India, vid Baluchistan, 
introduced the boat forms of the Nile and the Tigris, the former on the 
great perennial rivers, the latter on those that carry little water in the 
dry season. 

Cranial measurements, which I have lately taken of the various 
castes in the extreme south of India, reveal an unexpectedly strong 
brachy cephalic element in the lower caste population. Of 50 Para was 
(fisher-caste) measured, the average cranial index was 79*4; while of 100 
Shanars (palmtree tappers) it was 80*7. Hitherto all the people of this 
region have been considered typically dolichocephalic , so this discovery 
throws fresh light upon the ethnological problem of who were the fierce 
Nagas found by the Tamils on their invasion of South India, upon the 
introducers of the outrigger cainoe into India, and may be upon the route 
followed by those Austric wanderers who peopled Madagascar with tribes 
akin to those of Malaysia and Polynesia—Polynesian and Malays being 
both typically brachycephalic. 

Various other facts are enumerated pointing to the validity of my 
main hypothesis of a strong Polynesian element in our coastal population. 

Serpent shrines in Malabar, iCochin and Travancore . — By 

L. K. Akanthakrish'Na Aiyab. 

The relics of serpent worship are common throughout Southern 
India and Ceylon. Snakes carved in granite stones are numerous in and 
around Jain temples also. 

In Malabar, Cochin and Travancore, there are serpent shrines in 
every compound, and images of serpents carved in granite stones are 
placed underneath trees. Offerings of milk, fruits and boiled rice are 
made to them on auspicious days. Any indifference or negligence in the 
performance of ceremonies is believed to bring on leprosy, itch, barrenness, 
death of children, etc. 

Foremost among the shrines in the provinces above mentioned, is the 
on© in the compound of the house of Pambinmeikat lilam in Cochin. 
Several kinds of ceremonies, Noormnpalom , Pambin thullal, ©tc., are per- 
formed to propitiate the deities in the serpent groves. 

Equally famous is the shrine at Mannarsally in Travancore. The 
family and the origin of the installation of the deity have a curious mythi- 
cal origin. The ceremony of sarpapattoo to propitiate the deity in the 
grove is very important. 
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In some unexplained way there exists an intimate conneotion between 
the worship of Subramania and that of the serpent, and it is explained 
by the fact, that his most famous temples are on hill-tops, and that he is 
connected with the tree and serpent worship and the Sylvan deities. 

Some remarks on Somatology of the people of Calcutta.— 
%K. S. Ray. 

In Anthropometry very little attention has been paid to the shape of 
the trunk. But certain racial differences in this respect are well shown 
ill a series of photographs recently taken at the Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

The differences are to be found both in the shape of the trunk as 
viewed from before or behind and in the profile of the abdominal region. 

Notes on the life-history of OphiocefhaliLS pzinctatus, Bloch. 
— By C. R. Nahayan Rao. 

The observations recorded in the paper supplement the already 
published accounts in certain particulars, such as for instance the mode 
of transference of the oil globule to the liver, the origin of the pelvic fins 
and the opening of the rectum on an anal lobe and the colour changes 
during the period of larval development. Nothing beyond a bare reference 
is made to the remarkable yolk sac circulation which, however, will be 
described in detail in a paper to be published soon ; it may be noticed 
here that at about the same stage, the circulation in the yolk sac in the 
larvae of 0. punctatue differs with that described by Dr. A. Willey in 
those of O. atriatus. 

Some South Indian Coccidae of economic importance,— 
By T. V. Ramakrtshna Ayyar. 

The economic importance of scale insects and mealy bugs is very 
little known in India. A knowledge of these will be very useful to fruit 
growers and horticulturists as these insects are specially partial to trees 
of various kinds. The object of the paper is to point out the importance 
of these insects to agriculturists in general and to gardners and orehardists 
in particular. The paper deals with 32 species which have so far been 
noted to play some part (chiefly as crop pests) as economic insects. Only 
a few have been noted on some of the important field crops, while most 
£>f the forms have been found on trees of different kinds. Though many 
of the species are not yet of serious importance, there is a tendency on the 
part of some forms gradually to increase their activities as there is a gene- 
ral increase year after year in the fruit area of the country. A knowledge 
of the local species will also help us to know the foreign forms that are 
likely to be introduced through fruit, bulbs, roots, orchids and nursery 
stock of various kinds. India is fortunate in that it does not yet suffer 
from some of the notorious scale insects of the West — such as the San 
Jose Scale, Fluted Scale, etc., some of which are known to do considerable 
damage in the well-known fruit tracts of Australia, South Africa and 
California. Most of the forms noted are illustrated with diagrams which 
will help one in identifying them to a certain extent. 
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Plant Oecology and its Bearing on Problems of 
Economic Importance in India. 

(With Plates V—X.) 

1. Plant oecology is the study of the relationship exist- 

^ , ing between the plant and the various 

jec s o ©CO ogy. factors which constitute its habitat. One 
of the most important objects of this study, therefore, is 
accurately to determine the nature and intensity of these 
factors, such as soil -moisture, soil- aeration, light, tempera- 
ture, fire, symbiotic, competing and parasitic organisms, and to 
discover by experiment and observation the effect of these 
factors on the life-history and development of the plant. 
From a scientific point of view this study is essential for a 
correct understanding of the causes responsible for the physiog- 
nomy of species and types of vegetation and for their existing 
distribution over the earth. From an economic point of view 
this study is no less important, inasmuch as it reveals to us the 
conditions necessary for the healthy development of those 
plants which are of economic value and the causes of their 
diseases. I propose to indicate briefly in the present paper 
some of the directions in which this work has recently yielded, 
or appears likely to yield in the immediate future, tangible 
results of definite economic value in India. 

2. In connection with a proposal to manufacture paper- 

pulp from uUa grass (Anihistiria gigantea 
reatm^ o Grass- Qav., subspecies Hack.) in fche 

Pilibhit Division of the United Provin- 
ces, it recently became necessary to determine the best 
method of cropping this grass, with the object of obtaining a 
sustained maximum yield per unit of area of flowering culms 
which constitute the most valuable portion of the crop, both as 
regards the quantity and quality of the pulp produced by them. 

In a case of this kind the first step is to study the normal 
development of the flowering culms, then to determine which 
factors of the habitat appear to be the most important as 
regards their capacity to materially influence the yield and 
finally to test the effect of these factors by actual experiment, 
Plate V, fig. 1, represents a number of ulla plants with ma- 
ture flowering culms in November. Plate V, fig. 2, represents 
the same plants a few days later ; the plants on the right 
have been cut over completely about 9 ins. from the ground, 
whereas in the case of the plants on the left, only the mature 
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flowering culms have been removed At first sight, the tufts 
of large well -developed green leaves visible in these latter 
plants might be mistaken for the so-called sterile shoots 
often seen in grasses of temperate regions. This, however, 
is not the case and these leafy tufts are the immature culms 
which, if allowed to develop normally, will attain a height 
of 12-15 ft., and will flower in the following cold season. Any 
factor, therefore, which, like cutting, checks or weakens the 
development of these immature shoots will affect the yield 
of flowering culms. In addition to the method of cutting, 
the most important factors of the habitat from this point 
of view are 

(1) Grazing , — The young shoots of uUa are extensively 

eaten by deer, nilghai and other animals, the 
damage done being equivalent to the repeated 
cutting back of the young culms. 

(2) which diminish the quantity of organic matter 
and moisture in the soil, directly injure more or less 
the wto plants and greatly increase the damage from 
grazing by clearing away unpalatable old leaves 
and culms and facilitating the access of animals to 
the young shoots. 

The grazing of wild animals could not be prevented except 
at prohibitive cost, but experiments were carried out over 24 
acres in the Pilibhit grasslands to test the effects of clear and 
partial -cutting, with and without burning. These experiments 
have shown that cutting only flowering and dead culms coupled 
with fire- protection increased the dry- weight yield of flower- 
ing culms by 83%. while the other methods tried decreased 
the yield by 20-60%. In this case the object of management 
is to produce the maximum yield of the hard cane-like 
flowering culms. In other cases, however, our object is to 
obtain from coarse grasses of this type the maximum quantity 
of fodder, i,e. of tender leaves, and to prevent, as far as 
possible, the normal development of the stout woody flower- 
ing culms. Consequently, in such cases, burning is essential, 
in order to give the cattle free access to the immature young 
leafy shoots, the constant grazing of which will effectually 
prevent their normal development. 

3. If the establishment of seedling growth is suffici- 
. ently delayed, this must eventually result 

^ Sal forests extinction of our natural forests. 

In some cases this is by no means a 
remote contingency and, in many others, although the seedling 
growth is considerably better, yet the delay in establishing 
it is so great as to interfere seriously with the economic 
exploitation of the forest, thus caudng considerable financial 
loss. This is particularly true o£ opr valuable Sal (Shorea 
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robusta) forests. The results of experiments which have now 
been carried out over a series of years to test the effect of 
various factors at present indicate that the following have 
most influence on the development of Sal seedlings in the 
moist forests of northern India :~ 

(1) Bad Soil-aeration,— In the Sal forests during the rains 
germination is diminished, a large number of seedlings usually 
die and the root-development of others is retarded by in- 
sufficient soil -aeration. The moister the soil and the greater 
the quantity of organic matter in the soil, the more injurious 
this factor becomes. Hence it is best controlled by burning off 
the soil-covering of dead and decaying leaves and by removing 
the overhead cover, thus exposing the soil to the sun and air. 
That we are not dealing here wdth a case of insufficient light 
for the healthj^ development of the seedlings is shown by the 
fact that vigorous seedlings can be grown with a light of 
similar, or even less, intensity provided the soil is well 
aerated.^ 

(2) Brought , — This causes widespread damage to seedlings 
during the season of short rainfall from Sex:)tember to June. 

On loam Sal seedlings die or die back when the water- 
content of the soil near their roots falls as low as 10%. 
During the dry season this death-limit is commonly reached in 
the upper six inches of soil bobh in the shady Sal forest and 
in the open, while below this depth the moisture content 
steadily increases downwards. Sal seedlings, therefore, are not 
safe from damage by drought unless their roots have attained a 
depth of well over six inches at the commencement of the dry 
season. Owing chiefly to insufficient soil -aeration, however, 
the roots of seedlings in the shady forests have not as a rule 
attained by this time an average length exceeding six inches, 
whereas on the same soil in the open they have usually 
attained a length of 18 inches. Damage by drought can, there- 
fore, be best prevented by securing vigorous root-growth 
during the rainy season as noted under (1) above and secondly 
by making our clearings in the forest in small patches or 
narrow strips, so that in the dry season the soil may be 
kept moist and transpiration from the plants diminished by the 
side-shade from the adjoining trees. 

With due regard to the above factors, therefore, the best 
treatment to adopt in order to secure the rapid establishment 
of healthy Sal seedlings consists in — 

{a) bur'ning off the soil-covering of dead and decaying 
leaves ; 

Ifb) clear-felling in small patches or narrow strips (the 
diameter of the former and width of the latter 


} Indian Forest Mecords^ V, 4, part II, p. 72 (1916). 
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usually not exceeding 60 ft.), combined with arti- 
ficial sowing and weeding, when necessary, during 
the first two or three years. In such small clearings, 
also, the side-shade is sufficient to prevent frost 
damage and very materially reduces the competition 
of grasses and other herbaceous weeds. 

Plate VI, fig, 2, indicates the development of Sal seedlings 
ill a cleared patch 60 ft. in diameter and plate VI, fig. 1, shows 
the corresponding development in the shade of the adjacent 
forest. In both cases the plants are two years old. The edge 
of the cleared patch in this case is only 25 yards from the 
edge of a large grassland in which all young Sal are annually 
cut back by frost. No such damage occurs in the cleared 
patch. 

Plate VII indicates the relative vigour of the competing 
weed grow'th in cleared patches respectively 60 ft. and 180 ft. 
in diameter, tw^o years after the clearing. 

4. Experiments carried out in 1913-15 indicated that 
_ , teak seed germinated very badly and tend- 

ed to remain dormant for several years 

case under an artificial iron shade and also under the natural 
shade of trees both in loam and well-aerated sand. These 
experiments, so far as they go, indicate that a high tempera- 
ture, such as would be obtained in nature by exposure to a 
hot sun or possibly a forest fire, is probably essential for 
the germination of teak. Moreover the seedlings which do 
develop are found to be sensitive to bad soil-aeration. An 
experimental clear-felling carried out in a teak forest also 
showed that the germination of teak seed and the development 
of the seedlings were most unusually good in the cleared area. 
These facts indicate that in moist forests fire-protection is 
likely to be decidedly detrimental to germination and the develop- 
ment of seedlings, inasmuch as it induces a dense growth of 
vegetation and heavy shade and a badly aerated soil. Also 
that in drier forest, where the overhead cover is fairly com- 
plete, more or less extensive clear-felling is desirable for 
the rapid establishment of vigorous teak seedlings.^ 

Plate VIII, fig. 1, shows one of the iron shades used in these 
experiments which allows all rain water falling on the shade 
to pass through on to the seed beds below. 

Plate Vni, fig. 2, shows two seed beds two years after 
sowing, the iron shade having just been removed from the 
right-hand portions of the beds. The only noticeable plant 
in the shaded area on the right arose from a seed which was 
outside the edge of the shade. On the left are the two-year; 


1 Indian Forester, XLII, p. 51 (1916). 
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old plants in the unshaded area. The removal of the shade 
was immediately followed by the germination of a number of 
seeds which had remained dormant in the shaded area for 
two years. 

5. In 1911 attention was drawn to an oecological fact 
of considerable interest, viz. that, in India, 
Parallelism between main type of woodland there 

appeared to be a parallel type of grass- 
land capable of thriving under similar 
conditions of soil and moisture.^ Thus in Dehra Dun we can 
distinguish the following broad types of soil each character- 
ised by a distinct type of woodland and parallel grassland : — 

(а) With a large percentage of sand and frequently shallow 

with grave] and boulders belov^^. This soil, therefore, 
is essentially dry and is characterized by dry mis- 
cellaneous woodland with such species as Acacia 
Catechu, Dalbergia Sissoo and Bombax malabaricum 
gvominent, or gTassland with. Saccharum Munja and 
Saccharum spontaneum dominant (see plate IX), 

(б) Well aerated loam, characterized by Sal {Shorea robusta) 

• forest or grassland with Saccharum Narenga domi- 
nant (see plate X, fig. 1). 

(c) Badly aerated loam. This differs from (b) usually in 
being wetter or denser with a slower rate of surface 
percolation. This is characterized by moist mis- 
cellaneous woodland with Terminalia, Butea, Malta- 
tris, and others or grassland with Erianthus Rav- 
ennae dominant (see plate X, fig. 2). 


From the experimental cultures carried out in these soils 
up to date it appears that (a) is usually unsuitable for the 
growth of Sal seedlings, inasmuch as the water-content of the 
soil falls rapidly to the death limit after the close of the rainy 
season, while (o) is unsuitable on account of bad soil-aeration 
which leads to a low percentage of germination, a high percent- 
age of deaths during the rains and a high percentage of 
deaths during the dry season on account of the superficial 
poorly developed root system. 

In the first place, these facts indicate that the study of soil 
characteristics such as soil-moisture and soil -aeration, espe- 
cially as regards their effect on germination and the develop- 
ment of seedlings, is likely in many cases to explain the 
existing distribution of different types of vegetation. 

Secondly, this remarkable parallelism between different 
types of woodland and grassland is of considerable economic 
importance. Thus it is obvious that the grasses on an area 
may indicate to us the species and type of woodland for which 


1 Ind. For. Mem. Bot., Vol. I, pp. i5, 45 (lOli). 
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a particular locality is most suited, and thus facilitate afforesta- 
tion and extension of our forests by helping us to select the 
species most suitable to the locality. By revealing the import- 
ant characteristics of a habitat, also, grasses may indicate the 
method of treatment necessary to ensure the successful estab- 
lishment of a particular species. Thus in dry grassland of 
Saccharum Munja and S. spontaneum the chief desideratum, 
from the point of view of the Sal tree, is a sufficient water- 
supply which may in some cases be provided by first establish- 
ing on the area a thick grow’-th of a shade-giving, humus- 
forming shrub like Adhatoda Vasica wffiich is capable of thriv- 
ing in a xerophytic habitat. In addition to this, attention to 
the grass growth in existing forests may indicate to us the 
treatment necessar^^ to secure the reproduction and permanence 
of the forest. An instructive example of this has recently 
come to notice in the Jaspur forests of the United Provinces. 
The regeneration of these forests has been an unsolved problem 
for many years, the forest is gradually becoming more open 
with a dense undergrowth of grass, and unless seedling growth 
can be established to replace the existing trees these Sal forests 
must become extinct. The configuration of the ground is 
irregular, ridges and plateaus alternating with ravines and 
depressions. In the de^Dressions the prevalence of Saccharum 
Narenga indicates suitable soil and moisture conditions for Sal, 
and in such places the best young grow^th of Sal is actually 
found. On the slopes and ridges, however, the prevalence of 
Saccharum spontaneum, 8. Munja, Imperata, Eragrostis and 
others indicates that here the soil is too dry for the satisfactory 
growth of Sal seedlings. These facts indicate that here we are 
dealing with a case of denudation. Previous to reservation 
these forests appear to have become open and the soil denuded 
and compacted under the influence of fires, unregulated 
fellings and grazing to an extent beyond that which could be 
remedied by simple protection. Under existing conditions of 
simple protection, rain washes away the dead leaves and 
friable soil particles from the ridges and slopes into the depres- 
sions where a good moist soil is accumulating while the ridges 
and slopes remain dry and hard. The obvious remedy here, 
therefore, is to increase the soil moisture and improve the 
soil texture by inducing the rainfall to percolate into the 
soil in situ and by increasing the admixture of humus by 
preventing the dead leaves from being washed away into the 
depressions. This can be done by breaking up the soil, supple- 
mented where necessary by running shallow catch-water 
trenches along the contours. It is interesting to note that a 
similar parallelism has been recently recognized in the vegeta- 
tion of the British Isles with Quercus Rohur woods and Lolium 
Cynosurus grassland on clays and loam, Quercus sessiliflora 
woods and Nardus-Deachampsia grassland on shallow siliceous 
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soils, and excelsior woods and Festuca grassland on 

limestone.^ 

It is believed tliat this phenomenon will be found to be of 
widespread occurrence and of considerable economic iiiij)ort” 
ance. ^ ■ 

6. Turning now to the question of diseases we will first 
shortly consider the case of the fungus 
i^TraJSfsP^^l which causes great damage 

to the Blue Bine {Finns excelsa) in the 
hills of the Punjab and in Kashmir. As an indication of the 
damage done, it may be noted that in one Division alone 
(Simla), the Divisional Porest Officer estimated in 1911 that 
80,000 trees distributed over 30,000 acres w-^ere infected and 
that the presence of the fungus in a first class tree reduced its 
average value from Rs. 20 to Rs. 7-8-0. Eurox3ean experience 
indicated that this fungus could only gain access to a tree 
through a wound, e.g. that caused by cutting or breaking 
a branch, and could only attack dead wood. In India, how- 
ever, there was a complication in that hyphae (apparently 
belonging to Trametes) were constantly found in the living sap 
wood es]Decially of the roots, even of the smallest roots of the 
attacked trees. This indicated that infection might take place 
through the roots, a possibility which would render effective 
control of the disease practically impossible, and, until this 
point had been settled, local officers were unwilling to initiate a 
campaign against the fungus. With the object of deciding 
this question, an investigation of the habitat factors was 
carried out in 1911 which established the following facts : — 

(a) The sporophores are invariably found on the sites of 

wounds, thxis indicating that the fungus first gains 
access to the interior of the tree at these places. 
The great majority of these wounds are due to 
lopping the trees for fuel and manure. 

( b) In no case is the wood of the roots more rotted by the 

fungus than is that of the base of the stem. 

(c) The majority of the primary sporophores are invari- 

abl}^ situated on that side of the trunk facing the 
direction from which the prevailing wind blows at 
the season of spore-production, except only when 
no infected forest exists in that direction. 

These facts proved that infection was usually effected not 
through the roots but by wind -carried spores which were able 
to alight on a wounded surface. Consequently the control of 
the fungus by prohibiting all lopping was obviously a com- 
paratively simple matter.^ 


1 Types of British Yegetoition, by A. G. Tansley, 1911. 
^ Jnd. For, Records, V, 5, 19 1 5. 
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This coiiclmsioii was accepted by the local officers, and Mr. 
C. G. Trevor, Divisional Forest Officer of Kuln, wrote in 1915 
as follows ■ 

‘‘Wherever lopping has been done there you find this 
disease, where no lopping has taken place there the trees are 
sound. I have managed by proving the truth of this to get 
Government to agree that all Kail (Blue Pine) lopping in 
demarcated forest must ceased' 

These facts indicate that the hyphae frequently found in 
living sap-wood and especially in the roots probably belong to 
another fungus, possibly a symbient, a point which is being 
further investigated. 

7. Among the most difficult fungi to control in the forest 
are those which live in the soil and attack 
Q destroy the roots of our trees. Two 

01 these are particularly injurious in India, 
viz. Polyporus Shoreae which attackvS the Sal and Pomes lucidus 
which is particularly destructive to Sissoo {Dalbergia Sissoo). 
Both of these fungi are widely distributed and no efficient 
control measures practicable on a large scale in the forest are 
at present known. There is reason to believe that any factor 
which interferes with the normal mtake of w'ater such as 
drought or bad soil-aeration renders trees more liable to fungal 
diseases generally, and that this is especially the ease with soil 
fungi, the entrance of which into the plant may be facililated 
by the presence of a number of roots which have been killed or 
damaged by these factors. It seems probable, therefore, that 
an effective means of controlling diseases of this class will 
consist in improved methods of cultivation which ensure a 
better w'ater -supply and conditions of soil -aeration. 

Sissoo is known to suffer from bad soil-aeration and it is 


significant that the worst attacks of Pomes lucidus occur 
in irrigated plantations, like Changa Manga in the Punjab, 
where the soil is liable to be badly aerated on account of the 
surface flooding by irrigation and considerable additions of 
organic matter, chiefl^^ from the leaf-fall of the invading 
mulberry, which has been introduced by the canal water. 
The Sal root fungus, also, although widely distributed in the 
Sal forests of India, so far as is known at present is most 
injurious in the Avet forests of Assam and Bengal where the 
conditions of soil -aeration are particularly unfavourable. 

8. The last disease which I propose to mention is the 


Spike disease of 
Sandai. 


well-known spike disease of the Sandal 
tree (Sanialum album) which is one of 
those obscure diseases sometimes classed as 


physiological and in the case of which no definite causative 
organism, insect, fungus or bacterium has yet been discovered. 
An excellent account of this was given to the Science Congress 
last year at Bangalore by Dr. Coleman, who has pointed out 
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tKat the annual loss caused by this disease cannot be estimated 
at less than Rs. 6,00,000. Based on study of the disease in 
the forest, a theory regarding its cause has recently been put 
forward^ Careful experiments are now being organized which 
in two or three years should either definitely prove or disprove 
this theory, and until the results of these experiments are 
known it is not advisable to attempt a detailed discussion of 
the subject. The theory is briefly this, that spike is a patholo- 
gical condition induced by an unbalanced circulation of sap 
which may be caused by a number of different factors, e,g. 
those which cause a gradually diminishing supply of water to 
the leaves not sufficient to cause actual wilting or withering, or 
those w^hich interfere with the translocation of the organic food 
manufactured in the leaves. A lo\? burning fire for instance 
may be very injurious in both directions first by destroying or 
damaging the superficial roots, and secondly by damaging the 
cortex. The net result of such factors is to cause a gradual 
accumulation of carbohydrates in the leaves, and if this state of 
affairs is sufficiently prolonged it appears to -grodme the 
pathological condition known as spike, probably as a result of 
abnormal enzymatic activity. 

The point I especially wash to emphasize here is this, that 
so far as w’^e can see at present, a careful study of the important 
oecological factor, water-supply, appears to offer at least just as 
good a chance of solving this extremely important economic 
problem as does any other line of research. I think the known 
facts even justify our going a step further in saying that this 
line of work will possibly supply the key not only to spike but 
to several other important diseases which in some respects 
resemble spike. 

9. The characteristic accumulation of carbohydrates in 
the leaves of spiked sandal is well known while, in the 
closely allied diseases known as Peach Yellows and Peach 
Rosette, this point has, I believe, not yet been investigated. 
Atkins also has recently emphasized the fact that an accumula- 
tion of carbohydrates like sugar is usually correlated with an 
increased production of oxidising enzymes. He has also pointed 
out that in the chlorosis disease of the mulberry, the mosaic 
disease of tobacco, the leaf-roll disease of potato and the 
curly “top disease of the beet there is an excessive production of 
oxidizing enzymes,^ while Bunsel suggests that this increased 
^ ^ . oxygen absorption indicates a condition of 

fever ’’ in the plant. Do not these facts 
indicate that a profitable line of inquiry in 
connection with these diseases lies in the careful investigation of 


1 Indian iB^oresUr^ XLIII, p. 429. 

2 Becent Researches in Plcmt Physiology^ W. R. G. Atkins, bondon, 
1916, pp. 290, 293-295. 
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fcliose oecological factors which, by influencing the water supply 
to the leaves or otherwise, are able to cause an undue accumula- 
tion of carbohydrates in the tissues and thus possibly set up 
abnormal enz^nnatic action ? 

Several of the obscure diseases now under discussion can 
be communicated to healthy plants by budding or grafting, and 
this fact has been considered by some investigators to support 
the theory that such diseases must be due to an organism. 
This fact, however, is in no way incompatible with the theory 
that such communication of the disease is due to the effect 
exercised by the abnormal metabolism and enzymatic activity 
of the diseased” buds or scions on the healthy tissue of the 
stocks. In some extreme cases, e,g. that of the mosaic disease 
of tobacco, the disease can be communicated by very minute 
quantities of the sap of diseased plants. Such cases apparently 
indicate as the cause of the disease some factor which is able 
to reproduce itself and increase greatly in quantity in the ceils 
of the plant in w^hich it is placed. Such increase it is argued 
must indicate the existence of some living organism capable of 
rapid reproduction. It is believed, however, that cases even of 
this class admit of explanation otherwise than by assuming the 
existence of an organism. When the normal healthy activity of 
protoplasm is sufficiently depressed by a deficient water-supply 
or other factor there is reason to believe that the permeability 
of the protoplasm is altered and that enzymes are then able to 
act on substances with which they do not come into contact 
under normal conditions. It is quite conceivable that in some 
cases one of the results of this unregulated chemical action may 
be the production of a poisonous substance which in itself is able 
to depress protoplasmic activity. The introduction of such a 
poison into a healthy cell by weakening protoplasmic control 
might again cause similar unregulated enzymatic action, and the 
production of further quantities of the same poison, and this 
process might continue indefinitely. In this w^ay it seems 
possible that a disease due originally to some external factor, 
such as water-supply, may in some cases be communicated to 
healthy plants by means of very small quantities of sap from 
diseased plants. 

10. As regards the general question of diseases it is 
believed that, although the part played 

dTaZes geLally!' fungi and bacteria is as a rule 

in these days duly appreciated, as evi- 
denced by the appointment of specialists to deal with these 
factors, the importance of oecological factors like water-supply 
is frequently not fully recognized. There can be no question as 
to the wdioiesaie destruction of plants which is directly attribute 
able to such factors as deficient water, bad soil -aeration, frost, 
fire, deficient light and excessive competition. In many other 
cases, wffien these factors have impaired the normal resistance 
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of plants, tlie latter are ' attacked and finally destroyed by 
insects, fungi or other organisms. In such cases it is usual to 
consider the organisiu to be the really im23ortant factor and to 
regard the others as 'merely "'predisposing factors.^’ This 
terminology is apt to be misleading, inasmuch as it may give 
the impression that if, in any individual case, a particular 
organism had not been present the plant would necessarily have 
recovered and regained normal health. In many cases at least 
this AV'ould not happen, inasmuch as the sickly condition, if 
sufficiently prolonged, would either result in death from per- 
manent physiological derangement or render the plant an easy 
prey not to one but to several organisms. The first falling 
awaj^ from health and step toAvards disease is, therefore, an 
extremely important point and it is just this Avhich requires 
careful study and Avhich is frequently overlooked owing to the 
absence of obvious external signs such as the death of leaves or 
twugs. A plant sufferijig from a deficient Arate}’-supp]y and a 
clogging of its tissues •with unutilisahle carbohydrates may 
show' no external signs of wulting or withering, also a plant 
apparently still healthy with green leaves may have a number 
of its deeper roots more or less completely asphyxiated. Finally, 
it should be remembered that, wdiereas the direct control of a 
wddely distributed organism is usually a matter of extreme 
difficulty, it is often possible to control Avithin considerable 
limits such factors as Avater -supply by the ordinary operations 
of practical forestry, such as those which regulate the degree of 
shade and quantity of humus in the soil. 

11. It may now be argued that although oecological 

^ , factors are undoubtedly important in 

sTvieuita^e forestry this fact has been recognized for 

y vieu arc. many years and the study of such 

factors is the province of the practical sylviculturist Avho must 
base his methods of treatment on such study. In the first 
place such questions as the economic management of grasslands, 
and the detailed study of diseases do not form a part of the 
legitimate duties of the syhdculturist. In many other direc- 
tions, hoAvever, the oecologist and sylviculturist do no doubt 
meet on common ground, and here it is merely a question of 
mutual agreement and co-operation as to aaIucIi aspects should 
be studied by each. Speaking broadly, however, there is a 
fundamental difference between the twx> lines of Avork in tin's, 
that the work of the sjdviculturist is essentially extensive AAffiile 
that of the oecologist is intensive. In the case of Sal, for 
instance, sylvicultural experiments may show that a certain 
degree of light is necessary for the esta'blishment of reproduc- 
tion, and with this result the S 5 dviculturist has attained his 
object, viz, the knowledge which enables him to treat his 
forest in such a way as to secure its regeneration. The oecolo- 
gist, however, should go further and should, if possible, deter- 
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those shown in fig. 1 above, as they appeared a few days 
,nts on the right have now been cut over completely whereas, 
the plants on the left, only the mature flowering culms have 
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'•Plate VI. 


Fig. 2. 

Forest plot lY. An area 60 ft. in diameter was 
here clear-felled in May 1913. The photograph 
was taken on 20th .Tilly 1915. Note the vigor- 
ous 2-years-old seedlings surviving in the plot. 
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diameter made in Sal forest in 1915. Photograph 
s later. Note the absence of heavy grass and weed 


A clearing 180 ft. in diameter made in Sal forest in 1915. Photograph 
taken. 2-J years later. Note the dense growth of grass and weeds. 


Photo.-engraved & printed at the Offices of the Survey of India, Calcutta, iai8. 









Fig. 2. 

Photograph of two teak seed beds two years after sowing, the iron shade 
having just been removed from the right-hand portions of the beds. 
The only noticeable plant in the shaded area on the right arose 
from a seed which was outside the edge of the shade. On the left 
are the 2 -years-old plants in the unshaded area. 


Plioto.-engravedl & printed at the Offices of the Survey of India, Calcutta, lt»l8. 
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Fig. 2. 

Grassland of Saccliarum Munja on deposits of boulders and sand m 

Dehra Dun. 


Pl.oto.-cngravfd * printed at tl.e OfliceB ol tlie Sarvey ol India, Calcutta, 1»18. 
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Fig. 1. 

Grassland of Sacchanim Narenga associated with the 
parallel woodland of Sal ( Sliorea rohusta) forest 
in Dehra Dnn. 


Fig. 2. 

Grassland of EriantJms Bavennce in Dehra Dun associated with the 
parallel moist miscellaneous woodland consisting of '^erminalia^ 
JBiitea, IfaZZoto and others. 
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mine the precise" factor eonceriied and the waj^ in which it acts. 
He would |)robably find for instance' that the beneficial result 
of removing the cover in this case consists not in■inc^e^^sing the 
light available for photosynthesis in the green, "leaves of the 
seedling, but in improving the conditions of soil-aeration.. 
This knowledge might explain apparently contradictory results, 
such as that a similar reiiiovai of cover does not have the same 
beneficial result in forests on sandy soil as in those on loam^ it 
might supply the reason for decreasing increment in woods in 
which humus is acciiiiiiilat ing rapidly and might afford the, 
clue to the primary cause of an injurious root-disease. The 
practical syiviculturist by taking an extensive, ■ but necessarily 
superficial, view' of the factors concerned is able to obtain 
results of the greatest economic value veyv quickly, but at the 
same time it is perfectly clear that for continued and satis - 
factor}^ progress in sylviculture a more precise and intensive 
knowdedge of the various factors and the ivay in vrhich they 
affect the plant is essential. The work of the oecoiogical 
botanist, therefore, is the necessary complement to that of the 
syiviculturist. 

12. The above remarks will, I hope, convince you that 
there is a great field available for oecoiogical study in India and 
that this study promises to yield results of considerable 
economic importance in bonnection wdth the management of 
our forests and grasslands and the control of plant diseases. 

The sun -drying of vegetables for army purposes.— A. 

How'aed and G. L. C. Howard. 

One of the difficulties in the raaintenanee of military expeditions 
in spai'Sely populated arid tracts like the North-West Frontier of India 
and parts of Mesopotamia, is the supply of fresh vegetables, As is well 
known, these substances are necessary to prevent loss of efficiency 
through scurvy and other diseases. What is required is a system of supply 
which reduces the weight to a minimum and which can be based on the 
existing Army depots in India. These problems have been solved by 
utilizing the dry atmosphere of the upland valleys of Baluchistan where 
vegetables can be rapidly dried in the sun. The product is then pressed 
into bricks, one pound in weighc, and packed into kerosene tins, each con- 
taining from 18 to 24 bricks. Six of these sealed tins form a mule load, 
three being placed on either side in a suitable crate. In this manner it 
has been found possible to compress the weekly supply of vegetables 
required by a battalion into twelve tins which can be carried by two 
mules. The various processes are described and illustrated by means of 
samples of the product obtained. 

Note ou natural root-grafting.—jBi/ A. Howard and 
G, L. C. .Howard. 

Instances of natural root-grafting in the ease of the banyan and 
pipal are described together with a simple method of obtaining museum 
specimens. Specimens of natural root-grafts were exhibited. 
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Some methods suitable for the study of root development. 
—By A. Howaed and G. L. C. Howard. 

In conneetion with the study of the root systems of agricultural plants 
it has been found necessary to find some method by which the fine root 
ends and root nodules can be traced in the soil. In alluvial soils like 
those of Pusa, the whole root system down to the piliferous layer and 
the root can be removed from the soil without damage by means of an 
ordinary knapsack sprayer. 

To trace the efieet of various substances (such as aerating agents, green 
manure and other forms of organic matter) on root development a 
modified form of pot ealture has been designed. 

The recent results obtained in the study of the root system of Java 
indigo are dealt with. 

Blastomyces et Blastomycoses (comprenaiit une revision 
des champignons inclus dans cette classe). — Par P. de 
Melt.o et L. G. Fernandes. 

The authors say that there is at present great confusion in the botani- 
cal conception of the word Blastomyces and on the clinical value of the 
word Blastomycose. The Yeast-like fungi included in the Blastomyces are 
classified in several genera, the classification varying with different authors. 
A systematic revision is therefore called for in accordance with the actual 
state of our knowledge. 

The word Blastymyoes has had three interpretations. (1) “Fungi 
which bud.” — A purely 6t;9^mologicai meaning which cannot stand since 
every fungus would at some point in its life-history be a Blastomycete 
Endomyces, Sporotrichoriy and e.speeiaUy the Mucorinae), (2) A restrictive 
sense excluding the fungi with mycelium (like Endomyces and Oidium)^ 
but including Saccharomyces and Oriptococus, This interpretation cannot 
stand because many of the Criptococus (e.g. 0, gilchusti) have a filamen- 
tous mycelium. (3) Reserving the word Blastomyces for those fungi of 
which there is not, or cannot be, sufficient information to classify them in 
a well-defined genus- 

The clinical meaning of the word Blastomycose h|is had the same 
fluctuations following the botanical meaning of the word Blastomyces, 
The authors then discuss and reject the clinical “ exascovses ” based on 
arguments of clinical and botanical order, showing that the so-called 
Criptococus cannot be included in the tribe “ Exascose ” as Guegen and 
others wish. They propose that the designation of the disease should 
follow the botanical genus (e.g. endomyces, endomycose, etc,) and reserve 
the word Blastomycose solely to the following cases ; (a) when the budding 
fungus has not been or cannot be classified ; (&) when the term Criptococus 
ought to stand. 

They then discuss the genera of fungi and accept and submit as well 
identified the following : — 

Endomyces (Bees 1870, emend. Vuillemiu 1898, including the Parendo- 
myces (of Queyrat and Laroche 1909). 

Saccharomyces (Meyen 1838, emend. Vuillerain ?). 

Octomyces (Mello and Fernandes 1917). 

Schizosaccharomyces (Lindner 1908 ?). 

Atlosocckaromyces (De Beurman and Oougerot 1909). 

Zymonema (De Beurman and Gougerot 1909). 

Parasaccharomyces (De Beurman and Gougerot 1909). 

Oidium (Link 1809). 

Manilla (Gmelin 1791, nec Person 1801). 

Oospora (Wallroth 1833). 

They define the genera, rejecting the genus Criptococus of Kutzing, 
and reserve it only for those species which, described under this designa- 
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tion, cannol) for the present for lack of information foe included in the 
other genera, and make a complete revision of the fungi of a Yeast 
character, studied up to the present, whether pathogenic or not, classify- 
ing them by their ^ known characters. A table is given of the genera 
showing their relationships by their botanical affinities, where the princi- 
pal characteristics are the existence or not of the Ascus, the number of 
Ascospores, the transverse septation, the existence or not of a filamentous 
mycelium, and the existence or not of Chlamydospores. 

On the genus Eriooaulon in India. — By P. F. Fysox. 

An examination of the genus Eriocaulon in the Herbaria of Calcutta, 
Madras, Dehra Dun, the Agricultural College, Poona, including that of 
Talbot, and others, has shown certain deficiencies in the published des- 
criptions which have resulted in frequent incorrect determinations. There 
appear also to be several unnamed species. A description of the fioral 
and general morphology is given, and a revision of the genus as it occurs 
in India proposed. 

With a view to putting our knowledge of the genus in India in a 
more satisfactory state, a request is made for collections to be sent from 
all parts of India, and to facilitate the work of collecting a key has been 
drawn up of all the known Indian species. It differs from the only other 
general key known to the author, that of Ruhland, in not requiring the 
dissection of the flowers at the earlier stages. 

The Androicium iOf Plagiochasma appendicula.tum L. et L. 
and P. articulatum Kashyap. — By S. R. Kashyap. 

1. The androecium in both the species is surrounded by scales which 
when young contain reduced plastids forming a little starch. These scales 
often show a distinction between a body and an appendage. From the 
margin of the basal portion numerous mucilage hairs are given off. 

2. The andrmcium is usually cordate or deeply bilobed. The anterior 
ends of the lobes are covered with closely applied young scales. 

3. The antheridia arise in a distinctly aeropetal succession in each 
lobe, the youngest being found at the apex. 

4 Sometimes the androecium goes on growing in the middorsal line 
without dividing for a considerable time, forming a linear-oblong structure , 
and then divides into two lobes which may again divide. 

5. Occasionally the androecium shows many lobes more or less 
irregularly placed, at least some of which have distinct growing points, 
others being probably due to mere irregularities of growth. 

6. The conclusion is that the androecium is a branch system with 
two or more branches comparable to the androecium of the higher 
Marchantiales 

The Flora of the Anaimalais.— C. E. 0. Fischer. 

L General description of the tract. 

2. Faimistic notes, 

3. Jungle tribes and their cultivations. 

4. Division of the vegetation into 5 types, description and character- 
istic species. 

5. ’ General conclusions and synopsis. 

Notes on the growth and decay of Potamogeton in the 
Chilka Lake.— Bi/ N. Annandalb. 

In the Chilka Lake on the east coast of India, in which the salinity 

of the water varies greatly with the seasons, PotdmogHoyi pectinatus forms 
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dense subaqoatic thickets. The salinity falls considerably in July and 
August and in this season the plant sends up young shoots. The old 
shoots begin to degenerate at the same time, and finally great masses of 
dead and dying stems break loose. Owing to peculiar meteorological 
conditions these masses are piled up on the western shore of the lake. 
They there decay, producing large quantities of sulphuretted hydrogen 
and finally small quantities of free sulphur, which float, mixed with a 
certain amount of organic matter, on the surface of the water. The 
agency by which the sulphur is set free is suggested as a matter worthy 
of enquiry. 

Preliminary note on the significance of Nyctiotropism. — By 
T. Ekambaram, ■ . 

L The hypotheses advocated by Charles Darwin and Stahl are 
shown to be inadequate. 

2. Observations made, as regards the differences between nictiotropie 
and non-ny etiotropic plants, are given and their significance in the eco- 
nomy of the plants is discussed. 

3. The hypothesis that nietiotropism is an adaptation for the absorp- 
tion and storage of CO.2 at nights, is suggested. 

4. A few experiments are stated to show that the capacity for 
storage of CO^ is probably a widespread phenomenon among plants. 

Hyhernating mycelium and the part it plays in the per- 
petuation and spread of rust on Launma asplenifolia 
and the smut of Doob . — Bij K. Ch. Mehta. 

r. The parasite. 

2. Results of experiments carried with a view to find out the 

perennial nature of the mycelium inside diseased plants ofl Launma 
asril^nifoliam . 

3. The part played by spores in the dispersion of the disease. 

4. Cause of smut on Doob. 

5. Results of inoculations on healthy Doob. 

6. Results of experiments which establish the perennial nature of 
the mycelium inside diseased Doob. 

7. Appearance of disease every year and the production of spores 
brought about by the mycelium within the underground and perennial 
portions of Launcea asplenifolia and Oynodon dactylon. 


Dimorphic carpellate flower in Acalypha Indica (L ). — By 

In Acalypha Indica are two carpellate blossoms very different in 
appearance; one, of the usual 3-earpeUate Euphorbiaceous type, and 
another, which terminates the flowering branch, one-carpellate with 
peculiar hoods on either side. 

Study of development shows that this terminal flower is in origin like 
one of the carpels of the ordinary flowers. But as it develops, both ovule 
and carpel become completely inverted, bringing the micropyle against 
the funiculus and the style against the peduncle. The ovule of the 
trilocular flower becomes inverted and its funiculus by the upgrowth of 
the common axis is brought toward the distal end, the micropyle being at 
the distal end. A space left between micropyle and hilum is here occupied 
in the seed by a conspicuous caruncle ^ which is practically wanting from 
the seed of the termiiial flower, 
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The ripening seed of Ipomea hiloba and its septate structure. 

■ — %'M. S. Sabhesan. ■ ■ 

The noteworthy feature in the seed of Ipomea hiloba is its septate 
structure. The septum is no outgrowth from either the chalaza or from 
any other part of the ovule. Morphologically it represents a part of the 
nucellus which, owing to peculiar circumstances, persists even in the 
resting stage, and brings about the septate structure. The species of 
Ipomea 1 have examined agree in the nature of the septum and other 
details. For instance the presence of a dorso ventral vascular girdle 
traversing the edges of the septum and the intrusion of the complex 
vascular system into the nucellus are peculiar to the genus Ipotnea. The 
vascular girdle renders a medium storage septum possible, owing to the 
persistence of which throughout the development of the ovule into a seed, 
the seed appears bilocular. 

Preliminary note on a biological and oecological study of 
vegetable pond life of Lahore . — By S. L. Ghose. 

1. There is a great need for research in Plant oeeology, as no work 
has been done on it in India. 

2. Pond life in Lahore is interesting on account of the river Ravi 
flowing close by, which leaves ponds and pools after the rains. 

3. The three seasons of Lahore are winter, summer and rainy, 
which vary in temperature, and humidity, hence the vegetation also 
bears different aspects according to the seasons. 

4. Three ponds with different environment were chosen for regular 
and systematic study. Visits were paid fortnightly and physical and 
vegetative conditions of the ponds recorded. Phytoplankton was col- 
lected by means of a net. 

5. Investigations carried on so farl show how the vegetation is 
different in and about the three ponds. 

6. The future plan of work consists in regularly watching the three 
ponds as to their vegetation and the changes produced in each pond by 
different seasons. 


The swamp forests of Dehra Dun. — By A. Das and P. C. 
Kanje Lal. 

An oecological sketch indicating the chief characteristics of^ the forest 
vegetation of the Dun Swamps with a brief account of the chief factors 
constituting the environment. 


The leaf-trace in Polypodiaeese . — By G. S. Oheema. 


1. Different methods of taking out Stele, 
(a) By simple teasing. 

(5) By the use of chemicals. 


2. The structure and form of leaf-trace 

(а) Pteris longifoUa (L) 

(б) Pteris cretica (L) 

(c) Pteris tremula 

(d) Adiantum teneriim (Swartz) . . 

(e) Nephrodium sp. (unidentified) 

(/) Syngramme fraxenia (Don) . . 
(^) Adiantum capillis veneris (L) 

{Ji) Coniopteris prolifer a (Roxb) . . 

{i) Cyaihea Maoarthuri 


examined in : — 

original, 
original. 
Tansley. 
. . original, 

original, 
original, 
original, 
original. 
, . Sinnot. 
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(/) ap. (unidentified) .. originai. 

(h) N ephroUpis acuta . . original. 

{1) Pleopeliis-membranacea (Doii) .. original. 

3. Discussion : — 

(а) Keasons advanced in favour of the primitiveness of a single 
C- typed leaf- trace. 

(б) Brief discussion as to the importance of the various types of 
leaf-trace in establishing the phylogentic relationship. 

The flora of Ladak or Western Tibet. — By R. R. Stewaet. 

i. Ladak is a part of India with temperate conditions. 

2- It has been visited by a surprisingly large number of explorers 
who have collected plants, but none of these has published a complete 
list. 

3. There are three main elements in the flora of the country, the 
alpine, desert, and oasitic. The latter contains a large number of cosmo- 
politan weeds. Although the desert is poor in species yet it covers most 
of the area. 

4. The lack of forests is due to the absence of water and so is the 
barrenness. Water is the only thing needed to produce good crops. 

5. Of the provinces of Ladak which were visited Suru is most like 
Kashmir and Rupshu like Tibet. In the latter region 80 species were 
found above 15,000 feet. 

6. Of the 140 species common to Ladak and the Eastern United 
States 85 were cosmopolitan weeds. Of the rest, part were water-loving 
forms and the rest wide-spread North Temperate types. 

7. Continuous plant formation is very rare, as most of the area is 
an open desert formation with the individuals separate. Alpine meadows 
and continuous sods are rare. 

Two new Madras Phalloids.— M. 0. Parthasarathy 

lyENGAR.' ■ ■ ' 

Two new Phailoids have been collected at Madras. The one is a 
species Anthurus not recorded before. Altogether fourteen specimens have 
been collected. These show very interesting variations in the arrange- 
ment of their arms. About three hundred specimens of the other Phalloid 
have been collected. All the plants are stalked and possessed a rudimen- 
tary disc over the mouth of the stem, which in a way resembles that of 
Aseroe. But they show a great deal of variation in the arrangement of 
the arms. Some possess free arras and then resemble an Aseroe of the 
A. arachnoidea kind. Some others possess a clathrate head and resemble 
Simhlum. And some are midway between these two and possess a semi- 
clathrate head. So this species shows characteristics belonging to two 
general genera, Aseroe and Simhlum. 

The gelatinous layer of the volva of both the above Phailoids, in the 
egg condition, is traversed by anastomosing thin plates of tissue as in 
Claihrus concellatm. 

A new species of ScMzonella. — By M. 0. Parthasarathy 
and M. J. Narasimhan. 

An abnormal growth resembling that of a witches’ broom was found 
on Vities Quadrangularis^ in Vandalur, near Madras. The disease was 
caused by a fungus, Schizonella, belonging to the Ustilagineiri. It is 
proposed by the authors to name it Schizonella Golemani. 
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Preliminary work on the root nodules of Casuarina.— % 
M. J. Naeasimhan. 


Root nodules were found in two species of Casuarina, C. Equise&i^ 
folia, and O, Blauca. Ahacillus, which behaved in the same way as the 
nodule- organism of the Leguminoseae with regard to staining reactions 
and cultural characters, was found inhabiting the cells of the nodule. 
The amount of nitrogen fixed from the atmosphere by the bacillus, 
when grown in a medium poor in nitrogen, was estimated. Further work 
has yet to be done in the way of inoculating young casuarina seedlings to 
induce nodule-formation. 


Soil aeration results at Chandkhuri Farm in tlie Central 
Provinces.— jS?,/ D. Gloustoi!?. 

The cultivator of the Central Provinces has for want of available 
supplies of manure had to starve his land, which has in consequence 
reached its maximum stage of impoverishment over large areas. Ex- 
perimental work carried out on Government Farms has shown that in the 
rice tract san hemp can be used very economically as a rice manure when 
grown on the rabi area, i.e. land under winter crops and applied to the rice 
fields before transplanting. 

In the cotton tract nitrate of soda applied at the i*ate of about 60 lb. 
per acre as a top-dressing to cotton previously manured with a small 
dressing of cattle-dung has answered very well , and will probably be 
applied in large quantities by the leading land-holders when the prices of 
artificials again become normal. 

Relationship between s^^stematic and economic Botany with 
special reference to medicinal plants. — By H. Carter. 

The Garden Flora of the Punjab. — By R. N. Parker. 

The Flora of the Central Punjab and the changes in it 
brought about by settlement and irrigation of the land. 
— By R. N. Parker. 

Morphology of Spines in Citrus, — By H. M. Chibber. 

Observations on structure of flower in Bomhax Malahari- 
cum, — By H. M. Chibber. 


Section of Geology. 

President— Mn. E. S. Pinfold, BA., F,G.8,, Geologist to the 
Attooh Oil Co,, Ltd. 

Presidential Address. 

The Conditions Governing the Occurrence of Oil in 
THE Punjab. 

At the outset may I say how much I appreciated the 
honour of being asked to preside over the Geological Section 
at this meeting of the Congress. I hesitated as to my fitness to 
fill such a responsible position, but T knew that I had been 
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nominated by the Oommittee as a representative of the many 
geologists who are assisting commercial enterprise in this 
country sj and as such I felt bound to accept nomination ; for the 
Congress must find an important sphere of usefulness in provid- 
ing the commercial scientists of India with an opportunity to 
submit their work for record and discussion ; the lack of such 
opportunity before the Congress , was instituted must have 
resulted in the loss to science of much valuable material which 
would have been of permanent interest. 

I shall therefore make no excuse for the subject of my 
address ; oil -prospec ting is perhaps the most scientific branch 
of economic geology, and it is the scientific aspect of our work 
in the Punjab, which I wish to put before you. 

History. 

The oil-springs of the Punjab are so numerous and prolific 
that they must have been known and used from very early 
times. A bibliography of the references to them up to 1891 is 
given as an appendix to a paper by Holland in the 0 / 

the Geological Survey of volume xxiv, page 96. 

As far back as 1869 the Punjab Government made its first 
attempt to drill for oil, and a boring was put down by Fenner, 
of the P.W.D., at Jafar about fiive miles west of Fateh jang. 
There are no oil springs at Jafar and the geological evidence is 
unfavourable. The boring proved a failure, but this did not 
discourage the authorities and in the early seventies an oil- 
expert, F. W. Lyman, was commissioned to examine and report 
on all the then known oil localities. His results and recommend- 
ations were published in a long report dated 1879, I have 
been unable to fi.nd any record of what borings were put down 
on Lyman’s recommendations ; some wells w^ere drilled at 
Chharat, five miles northwest of Fatehjang, and others, possibly, 
at Jaba in the Salt Range. The Ohharat bores yielded a little 
oil, but the venture was a failure commercially. 

In 1890 a more ambitious attempt to develop the oil 
localities was made by a syndicate in which the Townsend 
brothers had the main interest. Wells were drilled by Canadians 
at Sudkal, near Fatehjang, at Jaba, and at Alugud in the 
Trans-Indus Salt Range. Some of these wells were carried 
down to over 700 feet ; small quantities of oil were obtained at 
each locality, but the project was eventually abandoned. 

Still another failure has to be recorded. In 1912 the 
Indolex Syndicate imported a Swiss geologist, Professor Preiss- 
werk, under the direction of the Austrian oil authority Pro- 
fessor Zuber of Lemberg. A well was drilled on a closely 
compressed limestone anticline near Golra junction during the 
cold season of 1913-14. The well was carried to about 1,000 
feet but obtained only a few gallons of oil. 

These early efforts, though invariably unsuccessful, furnish 
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us with a catalogue of all the oil-seepages which were known 
and with a certain amount of valuable negative evidence : they 
indicate that we. cannot expect oil in workable quantities 
in closely compressed limestone anticlines or in limestone 
monoclines, this notwithstanding the presence of numerous 
and prolific oil-seepages on such structures. In the Punjab, 
as in so man}?' other oil regions, surface shows alone are entirely 
unreliable as indications of workable oil beneath thS* surface. 

At about the same time that Lyman was examining and 
reporting on the oil-springs, A. B. Wynne of the Geological 
Survey was mapping the whole of this part of the Punjab and 
ad j oining regions in the N orth west Frontier Province . W ynne’ s 
work, done under great difficulties, was accurate and thorough, 
and his maps give a complete outline of the country in wkieh 
the oil-springs occur. If the laws of oil occurrence had been 
as well understood in Wynne’s time as they are now he would 
certainl}?' have located the Khaur oil-field for, as far as the 
purely geological mapping is concerned, the structure is cor- 
rectly shown on his map. ^ 

It will be understood therefore that Wynne’s work has 
been of great assistance to us in our search for oil in the 
Punjab. When the source-rook of the oil had been determined 
we were able by Wynne’s map to leave large tracts of country 
as unpromising and to confine our attention to the more favour- 
able areas. We were thus saved perhaps many months of 
useless labour. 

Stratigraphy. 

In examining any new region for oil the prospector has 
two main objects in view 

1. To establish the stratigraphic horizons, if any, at 

which oil is likely to occur in commercial quantities. 

2. To find large anticlinal or dome structures in which the 

oil-bearing horizons will occur within reach of the 
drill. 

Frequently the two problems present themselves simul- 
taneously, for oil-seepages often occur on structures which are 
favourable to the occurrence of oil in quantity. In the Punjab, 
however, all the known seepages were on structures which were 
distinctly unfavourable or too doubtful to be recommended for 
testing. From the known seepages we were able to determine 
the oil-bearing horizons and the search for favourable struc- 
tures came later. 

The succession of the tertiary rocks in the northwest 
Punjab is as follows : — 

Upper Siwalik. 

Middle Siwalik. 


i Eec. Geol. Sur. Ind., Vol, x, p. 107 (1877) 
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T Ti ( Ghinii Beds. 

Lower Siwahk I 

Upper Murree. 

Lower Murree. 

Fatehjang Zone. 

Unconformity. 

tt ni 1 i. OL ( Nummulite Shales. 
Upper Chharat Stage Shales. 

Lower Chharat Stage. 

Hill Limestones. 


This succession is described in detail in another paper. 
It will be observed that the tertiary rocks can be divided into 
two groups, an upper group of entirely fresh-water origin 
equivalent approximately to the Oligocene, Miocene and 
Pliocene formations of Europe, and a lower group, mainly but 
not exclusively marine, of Eocene age. The upper group rests 
unconformably on the Lower. 


The massive hill limestones form the base of the tertiary 
system in the northern hills and are represented in the Salt 
Range by limestones of similar character but reduced thick- 
ness. In the Salt Range (and possibly at the western end 
of the Kala Chitta hills) these limestones are underlain by a 
thin shale series with some coal. These shales contain 
Oardita beaumonti and are apparently of marine origin. 

The sea in which the hill limestones were laid down 
must, at the end of this stage, have been cut off from the open 
ocean, for the uppermost beds of the limestones contain native 
sulphur and gypsum indicating brackish water conditions. 
The overlying beds — the Lower Chharat stage — contain fresh- 
water fossils {Planorbis) and mammalian remains which point 
definitely to the prevalence of fresh-water conditions during 
the time in which they were deposited. The next higher 
rocks — the Upper Chharat stage — mark a return to shallow water 
but open sea conditions ; they are crowded with marine fossils 
and the upper beds are composed almost entirely of nummulites. 

Deposition appears to have been continuous through all 
these stages ; the changes from marine to brackish and, later, 
fresh-water conditions and then, rather more sharply, from 
fresh-water to marine appear to have been quite gradual and 
there is no trace of unconformity. 

The nummulite shales are the highest known marine beds 
in this part of India. All the overlying rocks are shales, 
sandstones, or conglomerates forming a somewhat monotonow 
series of vast thickness. The shales are red or purple in colour 
and the sandstones vary from dark browm or purple to pure 
white and differ considerably in hardness. Vnio and plant 
impressions are recorded from the lower horizons and verte- 
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brate remains are abundant in definite zones. Tbe total 
thickness of these rocks cannot be much less than 20,000 feet 
and throughout there is no evidence of any pronounced change 
ill the conditions under which they were deposited. They are 
fluviatiie and lacustrine deposits laid down by the fore-runners 
of the present rivers. 

The unconformity between the fiuvio -lacustrine series and 
the limestones is marked by pronounced transgression and 
overlap. In the northern sections, for example, along the 
foot-hills of the Kala Chitta range, all the stages shown in the 
above table are present ; the Fatehjang zone of the basal 
murree beds rests on the nummulite shales. Ten miles further 
south, in the Khaire Murat ridge, the basal murree beds are 
still present, but the nummulite shales are missing and the 
murrees rest on the Lower Ohharat stage. In the Salt Range 
the effects of the unconformity are much more pronounced. 
In that arm of the Salt Range which runs northwards into the 
Indus valley there are traces of the passage beds between the 
hill limestones and the Lower Chharat stage, and the highest 
beds of the limestones contain native sulphur ; but elsewhere 
both the Upper and Lower Ohharat stages are absent. The 
whole of the Upper and Lower Murrees are also missing and the 
basal zone of the Siwalik system rests directly on the massive 
nummulitic limestones. 

The uplift which caused this unconformity appears to have 
had its greatest effect in the south, but as there is nowhere any 
marked discordance of dip or shrike the movement must have 
been wide-spread and of contioental type, unaccompanied by 
violent compression. The deposition of the Upper tertiary 
rocks was confined at the outset to a trough along the foot of 
and parallel to the beginnings of the Himalayan ranges in this 
region, and it was only in Siwalik times that the area of depo- 
sition spread southwards to beyond the line of the Salt Range. 

Although the uplift of the Himalayas must have been in 
progress throughout Murree-Siwalik times, I have been unable 
to detect any unconformit}?” in the Upper tertiary succession ; 
deposition appears to have been quite continuous from the 
basal murree beds to the Upper Siwaliks and the various 
stages are distinguished only by slight changes in lithology and 
by their contained vertebrates. 

Briefly, the sequence of events during tertiary times in 
this part of the Punjab has been : — 

1. Shallow marine conditions during the deposition of 

the Cardita beaumonti shales and coals. 

2. Open sea conditions whilst the massive limestones were 

formed. 

3. The sea was cut off from the open ocean and became 

brackish and eventually fresh- water. 
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4. The Lower tertiary fresh-water stage is followed by 

shallow marine conditions during the deposition 
of the Upper Chharat stage. 

5. The region emerged finally from the sea and was 

subject to erosion. 

6. The fluvio-lacustrine Upper tertiary rocks were laid 

down unconformably on the limestones, at first in a 
trough along the foot of the northern hills. 

7. In Siwalik times the area of deposition spread south- 

wards to be^mnd the line of the Salt Range. 

The Oil-Seepages. 

We can now pass to a consideration of the conditions 
under which the oil-seepages occur with a view to determining 
what horizons are likely to be oil-bearing. 

The Foot-Hills Oil Zone. 

There is a well-defined zone of seepages along the foot-hills 
of the Margala and Kala Chitta ranges which might be 
described as the foot-hills oil-belt. This zone stretches 
continuously from the western fiank of the Tret — murree 
synclinal — through the Rawalpindi and Attock districts and 
across the Indus into the Northwest Frontier Province. 

The largest seepage in the Margala hills is at Rutta Hotar, 
eleven miles due north of Rawalpindi About ten miles to the 
southwest are the Golra seepages at the extreme eastern end of 
the Kala Chitta anticlinal, which is here a narrow steeply 
compressed limestone outcrop with Murree rocks to the north 
and south. In both these localities the stratigraphy is very 
clearly exposed, and the horizon of the oil- seepages is the same, 
namely, the passage beds betw^een the hill limestones and the 
purple and variegated shales of the Lower Chharat stage. 
The oil is associated with sulphur, especially at Golra where 
crystals of native sulphur can be obtained from the oil-soaked 
limestones and shales . The immediately overlying beds contain 
abundant gypsum. 

The Chharat fold, about twent}^ miles west of Golra, is the 
largest limestone anticline of the Kala Chitta foot-hills ; it is 
steeply compressed and over-folded to the south. Seepages are 
numerous and not all at the same horizon. The main seepages 
are at the same horizon as the Golra seepages — the passage beds 
at the top of the hill limestones ; but along the thrust-fault 
which forms the southern boundary of the limestone outcrop 
oil occurs in the nummulite shales and in the basal Murree 
beds. These seepages, however, are all close to the fault and 
only at that part of it where the oil-bearing passage beds are 
known to occur on the up-throw side and they appear to have 
derived their oil from the limestones by migration across the 
fault -plane. 
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Ten miles further west is the Ghak Dalla locality. Here 
the oil seeps from chalky limestones with complex structure. 
The seepage is in the main hill range, and the absence of the 
Chharat stages makes it difficult to define the exact horizon of 
the rocks in which the oil occurs. 

Along the same general line, but across the Indus, another 
seepage occurs at Punnoba near the crest of a simple anticline 
in which about 1,000 feet of the upper limestones are exposed. 
The oil occurs in beds which overlie massive limestones and 
probably correspond with the passage beds elsewhere. 

The only other seepages known in this zone are those at 
the eastern end of the Khaire Murat ridge about fourteen miles 
southwest of Rawalpindi. At the extreme eastern end of the 
limestone outcrop, where it crosses the Biissala stream, there 
is a small oil and gas seepage from a vertical rib of limestones 
between steeply dipping Murree beds ; ‘ the Ghharat stages are 
absent owing to unconformity. Another seepage occurs four 
miles further to the southwest near a hut known as Lmidigar. 
This seepage appears to be at the crest of a small closely folded 
anticline of Murree rocks, but the structure is too complex to 
determine the horizon or how near the limestones may be to 
the surface; narrow limestone anticlines branch off from the 
main outcrop both to the north and south of the Khaire Murat 
ridge. 

It will be observed that in the foot-hills oil-zone seepages 
occur wherever the limestones, and especially the upper lime- 
stones, are exposed. With few exceptions the oil seeps from 
the passage beds between the massive limestones and the 
Lower Chharat stage, that is, from rocks which were laid down 
during the brackish water phase of the Lower Tertiary sea. 
That this horizon is the true source of the oil is confirmed by 
negative evidence, for neither the hill limestones, the Chharat 
stages, nor the Murree rocks yield oil except in the few 
instances where there is reason to suppose that migration from 
the passage beds may have occurred. These rocks are exposed 
over a very wide area and in every variety of structure. 

The Salt Range Seepages. 

Another well-marked “"oil-belt’’ or seepage zone occurs 
along the northern flank of the Salt Range. 

At its western end the Salt Range turns abruptly north- 
wards into the Indus valley^ and along the eastern side of this 
arm the uppermost bed of the limestones contains native 
sulphur and oil. It is a chalky limestone similar and probably 
equivalent to the passage beds of northern sections. The 
largest seepage is at Jaba and this locality has yielded small 
quantities of oil for many years. The structure is monoclinal, 
the limestones dipping steeply beneath the Upper Tertiary 
sandstones and shales. 
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Bast of Sakesar, near the centre of the main range, there 
is a well-defined group of seepages; oil-shews, some of them 
amongst the most prolific in the Punjab, occur at intervals 
along the junction of the limestones and Siwalik rocks for 
a distance of nearly ten miles. The massive sandstones which 
here form the base of the Siwalik system give rise to precipitoos 
cliffs and buttresses; seepages occur in the gorges at points 
^ where the limestones dip finally beneath the sandstones. The 
oil seeps from the basal conglomerate of the Siwalik rocks 
or from the uppermost bed of the limestones; in the latter 
instances the basal conglomerate is usully absent or is repre- 
sented by the limestone bed in which the seepages occuivfor 
there is some evidence that this bed is a re-cemented limestone 
conglomerate and probabty of Siwalik age. 

Tw^enty miles to the southwest, in the Sulgi glen near Amb, 
there is another prolific seepage in the very heart of the Salt 
Bange. On examination this seepage proved to be a small 
patch of oil -soaked Siwalik rocks resting on iimestoiies and let 
down by faulting into contact with the Carboniferous Lime- 
stone and Salt Marl. The Siwalik rocks contain vertebrates and 
they may be at a somewhat higher horizon than the sand- 
stones of the more northern seepages. It is important to note 
that the only seepage known to occur in the Salt Range scarp 
is quite definitely in Siwulik rocks. 

The group of seepages in this part of the Salt Range differs 
markedly from those previously described in that the oil occurs 
here in the basal beds of the Upper Tertiary series and not in 
the limestones. The explanation of these seepages is, I think, 
that the oil is derived originally from the same horizon which 
yields the oil at Jaba and the northern seepages, namely, the 
passage beds at the top of the massive limestones. This 
horizon does not outcrop at the surface ov^ing to the uncon- 
formity, but it must occur further ^lorth beneath the Siw^alik 
cover. The oil would then find its way to the surface by 
lateral migration along the congiomerates. Such lateral move- 
ment of oil up the dip through porous beds presents no great 
mechanical difficulties and is in accordance with the usually 
accepted laws of oil accumulation. 

The basal Siw^alik rocks are exposed in several other locali- 
ties, for instance, in other parts of the Salt Range, in the 
Chirpar hills south of the Khaire Murat ridge, at Khaur and to 
the west of the road from Basal to Pindigheb, but except in 
the localities described they are quite barren of oil and contain 
no seepages. No seepages are known in the main mass of the 
Salt Range nummulitic limestones nor in the Cardita beaumonti 
shales. 

If the above explanation of the Salt Range seepages Is 
correct the Siwalik rocks at Amb must have accumulated their 
oil before being let down by faulting. 
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The Khatir Seepage. 

The only other seepage which I know in the Punjab east 
: of the Indus is that on the Kliaiir dome,' forty ‘fiFe- miles south- 
west of Rawalpindi. It is a remarkable eoincidenoe that this 
seepage escaped previous record by either Lyman or Wynne ; 
I did not hear of it until actually camped on the anticline. It 
is the onl}^ seepage which occurs on an open dome structure 
obvioiisl^^ favourable for oil accumulation and storage. 

The seepage is a patch of oil-soaked sandstone about 100 
square yards in extent with a smaller detached seepage about 
200 yards to the east. The villagers obtained a small flow of 
oil from shallow scrapings, and we increased this 3’ield to several 
tins dail}^ by digging further into the sand. The seepage is 
near the crest of the anticline, but one mile down the westerly 
pitch from the dome summit. 

The crest area at Khaur is floored b}" Upper Miirree rocks 
of which about 300 feet are exposed ; they are light grey sand- 
stones and red shales. The individual beds are generall^r f roin 
50 to 100 feet in thickness, but some {sandstones attain larger 
development and the sandstone element predominates some- 
what over the shale. 

The area is now' being tested by the Attock Oil Conipaiiy 
and gives promise of becoming a workable oil -field. 

To explain the presence of oil in the U];)per Murree beds 
at Khaur is a problem of some difficulty. It seems improb- 
able that the oil originated in the rocks in wfliich it is now- 
found. for the Upper Murree beds do not usually contain seep- 
ages. Further, they are identical in lithological character 
with the Chinji beds of the Low'er Siwalik system and differ 
only slightly from the whole succession of upper tertiary 
rocks. If the Upper Murrees contained original oil at Khaur w- e 
should expect the Chinji beds or other Upper Tertiary’' horizons 
to contain oil, but no such oil-sands or seepages are known. 

I see no alternative but to conclude that the oil at Khaur 
origioated in the rooks wffiich are oil-bearing wherever they are 
exposed, namely, the passage beds between massive limestones 
and the Lower Chharat stage, and that the oil has attained its 
present position by upward migration through the Murree sand- 
stones and shales. The greater part of the Murree system 
must be absent beneath the Khaur dome on account of the 
unconformity and overlap ; it will be remembered that in the 
Salt Range the Murree system is completely absent from the 
succession. 

There is little direct evidence for this view, but the results 
of the test-wells, up to date, accord reasonably well with wffiat 
might have been expected if such upward migration had 
occurred. 

The principal objections to such an hypothesis have been, 
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urged against every other ease in which similar migration is 
believed to have taken place. They are : — 

L The mechanical difficulties against the passage of oil 
through considerable thicknesses of comparatively impervious 
shales. 

2. The time factor, more especially the question as to how 
the oil Was preserved in the source-rocks during the time they 
were exposed at the surface before the deposition of the 
reservoir rocks. 

Too little is known of the exact conditions of oil move- 
ment and accumulation for us to be able to judge how much 
weight should be attached to such objections, and in the present 
state of our knowledge it cannot bo said that they make the 
migration theory definitely impossible. It is now generally 
recognized by oil -geologists that such vertical migration through 
shales is possible and has taken place in almost every petroli- 
ferous region. 

The most important evidence for the migration hypothesis 
is, of course, the conditions of oil occurrence elsewhere in the 
Punjab. In seven localities the seepages are in the passage 
beds at the top of the hill limestones ; in another locality, 
the Salt Range, the oil finds access to the surface along the 
basal conglomerates of the Upper Tertiary rocks, having 
originated in the same mother-rock. It seems probable, there- 
fore, that the oil at Khaur has its origin in the same source- 
rock and has attained its present position in the manner out- 
lined above. 

Origin of the Oil. 

Although there is definite evidence to show that the oil 
has its origin at a particular horizon in the Lower Tertiary 
rocks, we are unable, as in so many other regions, to determine 
with certainty the material from which it was formed. The 
only direct evidence on this point is the presence of sulphur 
and gypsum, in the source-rock and the paucity of fossils. The 
indications are that salt-lake or lagoon conditions, accompanied 
by some concentration of the salt water by evaporation, played 
an important if not essential part in the process of oil 
formation. 

The most abundant fossils in the Lower Tertiary rocks are 
nummulites, and some beds of considerable thickness are made 
up entirely of nummulite tests. Such beds, however, are not 
oil-bearing. Neither the massive nummulitic limestones nor 
the nummulite shales contain original oil, and it is improbable 
that nummulites contributed in any way to the formation of 
the oil. 

The rocks in which the oil occurs contain a few scattered 
nummulites but are otherwise barren. It seems probable that 
the oil was derived from the decomposition of soft-bodied 
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organisms, possibly sea-weeds, under the peculiar inland-sea 
conditions described above. 

Comparison with other Areas. 

The petroliferous rocks of Assam and Burma are quite 
different in character from those of the Punjab. In those 
regions the oil is distributed through a vast thickness of sand- 
stones and shales which give little or no indication of any 
change in the conditions under which they were deposited. Oil 
seepages occur at various horizons throughout some 20,000 feet 
of such rocks in Burma, and no geologist has as yet even 
suggested that any horizon or horizons should be regarded as 
the primary source-rock of the oiL 

A very striking paraMel can be drawn between the oil 
occurrences of India and those of the Carpathian oil-fields. In 
Galicia and northern Rumania the oil occurs in the ''Flysch,’’ 
a monotonous series of sandstones, shales, and conglomerates, 
which must be similar in lithology to the oil-bearing Pegu rocks 
of Burma and Assam. Professor Zuber claims that in the 
Fiysch zone there is a reciprocal relation between the occur- 
rences of oil and coal ; he suggests that the oil has originated 
from the decomposition of vegetable matter which under 
slightly different circumstances would have formed coal.^ Dr. 
Pascoe has put forward an exactly similar hypothesis to explain 
the relation between oil and coal occurrences in Burma ^ and 
Assam.^ 

The conditions in the central Rumanian fields are entirely 
different. Here the origin of the oil is attributed by Professor 
Mrazec to the Miocene Salifere/’ the final lagoon facies of 
the deposits laid down in the miocene Mediterranean Sea. The 
large productive fields, however, obtain their oil from Pliocene 
fresh -water deposits. These rocks are devoid of oil except 
when in contact with, the Miocene Salifere and Mrazec claims that 
the oil which they contain has been derived from the miocene 
mother-rock by migration ; such migration has taken place 
usually across great overthrust faults. In some cases (Campeni 
and Tetgani) he attributes the high grade of the oil to frac- 
tional filtration during upward migration from a source at great 
depth. ^ 

In India the Assam and Burma fields repeat the Fiysch 
conditions of Galicia and northern Rumania, and the Punjab 
occurrences those of central Rumania. 

Another interesting parallel to the conditions of oil occur- 
rence in the Punjab is furnished by certain of the western 

1 Oompfe-Eendu, Illeme Congres Int du Fitrole. T. II, p. 139 (1910). 

2 Mem. Oeol. 8ur. India, XL, pt. 1, p. 237 (1912). 

3 Mem. Geol. Sur. India, XL, pt. 2, p. 318 (1914). 

i Oompte-Eendu, JJIeme Gongrds InU du PStrole, T. I, p. 145 (1910). 
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American fields. In these fields it is suggested that the oil 
was formed originally in shales of eocene age, but production 
in the large fields is obtained from the overlying miooene. The 
interesting feature here is that the miocene rocks rest with 
unconformity on the eocene and overlap allows each stage of 
the miocene to rest in turn upon the eocene source-rocks. Oil 
is obtained from various horizons in the miocene wherever 
suitable reservoir rocks rest in contact with the eocene shales 
or are sufficiently near them for migration to have been possible. 

The occurrence of oil at several different horizons which 
are barren except when within reach of a common source -rock 
is strong evidence that migration has taken place ; in the Punjab, 
for example, oil occurs in the basal Murree rocks at Chharat, 
the oil at Khaur is in Upper MuiTe8.|jrocks, and the Salt Range 
seepages are in the basal conglomerates of the Lower Si walik 
system, and it is only when these rocks are near to or in contact 
with the limestones that thej^ contain any trace of oil. 

The Attock Oil Company is continuing the exploration of 
the Khaur field and is drilling a test - well on another area 
eleven miles to the southwest. The Burma Oil Company is 
testing the Meyal anticline twent}?- miles west of Khaur. Our 
knowledge of the conditions of oil formation, accumulation, 
and storage, in the Punjab and elsewhere, is rapidly increasing, 
and it remains to be seen whether the migration hypothesis 
will stand the test of the additional evidence as it comes to 
hand. All that is claimed for it is, that, subject to the objec- 
tions cited above, it affords a working explanation of the facts 
of oil occurrence in the Punjab so far as they are known at 
present. 

Notes on structure and stratigraphy in the North-West 
Punjab.— % E. S. Pinfold. 

After a brief descripton of previous work in the Attoek and Rawal- 
pindi districts and adjoining regions the author describes the succession 
of structural zones between the complex folding of the northern limestone 
hills and the modified “ block structure ’’ of the Salt Range. The section 
is of special interest on account of its marked resemblance to the sup • 
posed section of the “ Gangetic Trough.’* 

The stratigraphy is described in detail ; the Subathu beds are sub- 
divided and a correlation is suggested with the Hazara and Baluchistan 
successions. 

Note on the Aquamarine mines of Daso on the Braldu 
river, Shigar valley, Baltistan. — ByQ. S. Midjjlemiss and 
JoTi Paeshad. 

The authors describe, with photographs, plan, view and sections, 
the general, physical and geological conditions of the mine area, the 
history of the discovery of the gems, their size, crystal form and colour, 
their relative abundance in the pegmatite matrix, and the actual results 
in paying gem-material of a practical mining test made during 10 days’ 
operations. The investigations showed the amount of the aquamarine- 
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bearing pegmatite at the mines and in the neighbonrhood to be very large 
and practicalty inexhaustible. The data furnished by the working test 
showed that, employing 25 labourers for 10 days at a cost of Rs* 178 for 
wages, explosive and charcoal, there were extracted 136 tolas weight of 
A i quality, large and clear, 130 tolas of 1st quality, both these being 
suitable for cutting into facetted gems; and dSO tolas of 2iid quality, 
translucent and suitable for cutting encahochon into brooches, buttons, 
etc. , 

The first two qualities are of good water and delicate, though pale, 
tints, and are valued at 6 annas and 2 annas a carat, respectively, in the 
rough uncut state. The tola being reckoned at 58 carats, the results al- 
together show a large margin of valuable material realizable for defraying 
supervision charges, transport costs and as profit, sufficient to promise 
well for the future of the mines. 


On the discover}? of Upper Palaeozoic Fossils in the Krol 
beds of the Simla region . — By E. Vredenburg and H. C. 
Das Gupta. 


Much difficulty was for a long time experienced in classifying and 
correlating the pre-tertiary sedimentary formations of the southern 
Himalaya on account of their generally nnfossiliferous condition. A 
satisfactory clue to the sequence was apparently afforded by R. D. 
Oldham’s researches establishing the glacial character of the Blaini con- 
glomerate and its probable identity with the Talchir beds and the Salt 
Range boulder bed of upper carboniferous age. Owing to the persistent 
absence of fossils, doubts have latterly been entertained as to the correct- 
ness of this identification, and the unfossiliferous beds of the Southern 
Himalaya have been regarded as equivalent to the unfossiliferous pre- 
cambrian beds of the Peninsula. Consequently, it has generally been 
supposed, of late, that the Blaini boulder-bed may be much older than 
the Talchir. Mr. Gupta’s discovery of upper palseozoic fossils in the Krol 
beds, amongst which is a Chonetes of the group laeviSf finally confirms 
Oldham’s correlation. 


Considerations regarding a possible relationship between 
the Charnockites and the Dharwars . — By E. Vredejs- 

BURG. 


In this paper attention is drawn to the possibility of regarding the 
charnockites as metamorphosed representatives of the igneous members 
of the Dharwars. The latter are known, in some instances, to have been 
transformed into granulites resembling the charnockites, while the ohar- 
nockites in some of their outcrops exhibit a distinctly bedded structure 
and are associated with certain rooks characteristic of the Dharwar system 
such as the banded iron ores. 

The distribution of the charnookite and Dharwar outcrops, excluding 
one another over large areas, and never intermingled, suggests that they 
may be two different metamorphic facies of a single formation. The 
frequent association of charnockites with the metamorphosed sediments 
known as Khondalites (quartz-sillimanite-schists) also recalls the inter- 
bedded volcanics and sedimentaries observed in many typical outcrops 
of the Dharwars. It is therefore suggested that the Khondalites may 
represent metamorphosed Dharwar sedimentaries in the same way as the 
charnockites are thought to represent the Dharwar volcanics. 


Suggestions regarding tbe meehanism of the 
—By E. Vredehburg. , 


■ eharriages.” 


The large scale displacements of vast slices of rocks across great 
horizontal distances which characterize the structure of the Alps and 
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other European mountain ranges, but have not yet been recognized with 
certainty in India, are difidcult to account for as the direct result of 
tangential thrusts on account of the frequently feeble degree of crushing 
and corrugation which the displaced rocks have been subjected to. 

The frequently plunging disposition of their contact with the sub- 
stratum has suggested the notion that their elevation was originally due 
entirely to an upward plateau-like bulging of the surface, and that the 
horizontal displacement is due to a sliding down the slope of the upraised 
area, as the direct effect of gravitation, in a manner comparable to the 
movement of a landslip or of a glacier. 

Tin ores in Tavoy . — By J. Coggin Brown. 

The author points out that the importance of obtaining supplies of 
wolfram at the high price prevailing for that mineral hav© led to its 
exploitation in Tavoy to the exclusion of other useful minerals, such as 
tin. The latter mineral is widely distributed in the district and is already 
being won by dredging in one valley ; other promising areas are referred 
to and the association of the ore is briefly discussed. 

On the distinct sedimentary origin of some quartzites of 
Mysore.— B?/ V. S. Samba SIVA Iyer. 

The author describes the occurrence, near Kondli, Tumkiir district, 
Mysore State, of some highly quartzose rocks containing serieite and 
sericitising felspars which show distinctly bedded structures and well 
defined elastic textures and are clearly and conclusively ripple-marked, 
exactly like the markings on typical specimens of ripple-marked quartz- 
ites ; while their microsections are very similar to those of ripple- 
marked quartzites of Baroda or to those of typical quartzites of Dr. 
Krantz’s collection, and concludes that distinct metamorphosed arenaceous 
sediments preserving their typical textures or structures do occur in 
Mysore, though the exposure noted at present is a small one. The paper 
was illustrated by specimens^ photos, micro-sections and map. 

Note on some Dinosaurian remains recently discovered in 
the Lameta beds at Jubbulpore . — By C. A. Matley. 

The author recently discovered a number of vertebrate bones, some 
of very large size, in beds of the Lameta formation at Jubbulpore. The 
fossils were found at two horizons on the western slope of the hill known 
as Bara Simla, on the estate of the Gun Carriage Factory. They have 
been presented to the Geological Survey of India and are now being 
studied by Mr. G. d© P. Cotter and the author. 

The largest remains occurred as scattered bones in a red and green 
marly clay about 4 feet above the lower limestone of Bara Simla Hill. 
Among the specimens obtained are three vertebrae (two proooelous and 
one amphieoelous), a right humerus 54 inches long, an incomplete scapula 
(?) 48 inches in length, a radus (?) 28 inches long, a portion of another 
radius, some ribs and a number of fragments. They belong to a gigantic 
herbivorous dinosaur, probably 50 feet or more in length, and are provi- 
sionally assigned to Titanosaurus indicua, a genus and species described 
by Lydekker on the evidence of two vertebra© and an incomplete femur 
found in this neighbourhood about half a century ago. 

A portion of the skeleton of another and smaller reptile was discovered 
at a slightly lower horizon about 50 yards away, embedded in a soft 
greenish sandstone at the base of the lower limestone mentioned above. 
Many of the bones are broken and crushed or distorted by pressure, and 
much work has yet to be don© in cementing the broken fragments and re- 
moving the matrix from the mqr© delicate bones before their study can 
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be satislaetorily undertaken. The speeimens include feveral vertebrae 
and ribs, some limb bones, various bones of the feet (including two mi- 
gual p}ialan.G:es) and a tooth. The limb bones are hollow and the skeleton 
generally Is of lighter construe tion than that- of T. indiciis. The reptile 
was apparently a carnivorous dinosaur of the sub-order TheropodcL 

The G-eotectonies of the Tertiary Irrawaddy Basin . — By G. 

BE F. COTTBE. 

It has been found iiecessar.y through recent field vrork in Minbii and 
Pakokku districts to modify our previous ideas of the tertiary history of 
Burma. The author believes that there is no unconformity except of an 
entirely local character between the Pogus and Irrawadies of the Irra- 
waddy basin. The supposed unconformities of Tanangj^at and Minbii 
are partly to be explained as missing beds cut out by fold-faiiits. The 
presence of a basal eocene conglomerate along the east foot of the Yoma 
shows that this barrier existed in lower eocene times. The Yoma barrier 
formed a continually rising geoanticHne, and the Irrawaddy basin a con- 
tinually sinking geosyncline, but as time went on, the subsiding area 
shifted southwards. The sea retreated steadily to the south, the sedi- 
ments becoming both horizontally northwards and vertically upwards 
more and more of a fluviatile typo. The occurrence of red earth beds 
signifies land conditions temporarily established through silting, but does 
not necessarily mean upheaval. Each bed tails off into red earth facies, 
and in certain areas it is suggested that we have mapped as one bed the 
red earth facies of several beds which are changing their facies. The 
boundary thus obtained would appear to show overlap. 

There is evidence of pleistocene and recent upheaval in the Irrawaddy 
Basin. The plateau gravels are old raised river gravels, and the large 
size of their pebbles show that the rivers formerly had steeper gradients. 
The streams in parts of Minbu are now cutting through the recent 
alluvium ; this indicates recent upheaval. 

The Larnellibranchiata of the Eocene of Burma. — By G. be 
P. Cotter. 

The fauna is a meagre one, consisting of less than 20 species. Of these, 
one is identical with a form from the upper eocene of Java and Borneo, 
and one identical with a Khirthar species from India. The remainder 
appear to be either new species or at least new varieties, but their rela- 
tionships are with the upper eocene of other countries. Detailed descrin- 
tions of each species are given. The author wishes to thank Mr. E. 
Vredenburg for kindly assisting him with his advice in the preparation of 
this paper. 

Stegodon Ganesa in the Mid Siwaliks of Jammu. — By D. N. 
WABIA. ■ , : 

A fossilised tusk of an extinct elephant- {Stegodon) was discovered 
by the writer in the Mid Siwalik strata of the J ammu hills 

A brief description of the Siwaliks of Jammu, the position of the 
fossil. The characters of the skull, the upper jaw in which the tusk was 
implanted in situ and the molars. Measurements and description, the 
incisor or tusk, its detailed measurements. Fossil ivory, its characters. 
The specific position of the fossil ; its stratigraphic position. Microscopic 
sections ; pieces of polished fossil ivory. 

Geology of Hyderabad (Deccan). — By K. A. K. Hallowes. 





Proceedings of Ordinary General Meetings, 

1918. 

FEBRUARY, 1918. 

The Monthly General Meeting of the Society was held on 
Wednesday, the 6th February, 1918, at 9-15 p.m. 

The following fourteen persons were balloted for as- 
Ordinary members : — 

Mr. 8. N. Bay, B.A. (Cantab), Indian Civil Service, Sub- 
Divisional Officer, Kesoregnnge, Mymensingh, proposed by Dr. 
B. L. Chaudhuri, seconded by Mi\ K. C. Be; Jfr. J, N. Ray, 
Barrister-at-Law, High Court, Calcutta, proposed by Dr. E. L. 
Chaudhiiri, seconded by Mr. Gopal Das Ohaudhuri ; Jfr. Kumar 
Arun Olmndra Singha, M.A., Landholder, Susang, MA^mensingh, 
proposed by Dr. B. L. Chaudhuri, seconded by Dr. Satis Chandra 
Vidyahhusana ; Dr. Ekendra Nath Ghosh ^ M.D., M.Se., Prof, of 
Biology, Medical College, Calcutta, proposed by Dr. N. 
Annaiidale, seconded by Dr. P. H. Gravely ; Mr. Narendra NaSh 
Bawer/ee, Superintendent of Telegraphs. Ramna, Dacca, pro- 
posed by Hon. Justice Sir Asutosh Mukhopadh^^aya, Kt., second- 
ed by Dr, Satis Chandra Vid^j-abhusana. ilfr. W. A. Sutherland, 
late Superintendent, Railway Mail Service, Rajputana Dn., 22, 
Elliott Lane, Calcutta, proposed by The Hon. Justice Sir Asutosh 
Mukhopadhyaya, Kt., seconded W Dr. P. H. Gravely; Bahu 
Ramani Kanta Kavyavyak%rantirtha, Prof, of Sanskrit, P.O. 
Adamdighi (Bogra), proposed by The Hon Justice Sir Asutosh 
Mukhopadhyaya, Kt., seconded by Dr. P. H. Gravely; Bahu 
Pramatha Nath Banerjee, Asst. Professor of Economics. Calcutta 
University, proposed by the Hon. Justice Sir Asutosh Mukho- 
padhyaya, Kt., seconded by Dr. F. H. Gravely ; Bnbu 8isir 
Kumar Maitra, Principal, Indian Institute of Philosophy, 
Amalner, proposed b;/ The Hon. Justice Sir Asutosh Mukho- 
padhya 3 ra, Kt., seconded by Dr. Satis Chandra Vid\^abhusana ; 
Rev. Sramana Wan Eui, Chinese Buddhist Monk, 22, Khairu 
Lane, Calcutta, proposed b 3 ^ Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad 
Shastri, seconded by Dr. P. H. Gravely ; Mr. Johan van Manen, 
Balaclava Hotel, Ghoom, proposed by Dr. N. Aniiandale, sec- 
onded by Mr. S. W. Kemp ; Mr. 8. G. Bagchi, Barrister-at- 
Law, Phukanvari Tea Estate, Dibrugarh, proposed by Dr. B. L. 
Chaudhuri, seconded by Mr, Gopal Das Chaudhuri; Shaikh 
Laiq Ahmad Ansari, Translator and Author, Historical Research 
Office, Bhopal State, proposed by the Hon. Dr. A. Al-Ma’mun 
Suhrawardy, seconded by Dr. P. H. Gravely ; BadaKaji M.a>ricM 
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Man Singh, 38, Khiciiapokhari, Kathmandu, Nepal, proposed 
by Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastri, seconded by Dr. 
F. H. Gravely. 

The General Secretary reported that Mr. W. H. Phelps, 
and Mr. C. J. Brown, Ordinary members, and Dr. Ekendra Nath 
Ghosh and Pandit Marichi Man Singh, Associate members, had 
expressed a desire to withdraw from the Society. 

The General Secretary also reported the death of Mr. 
Charles Russell, M.A., Mr. Framjee Thanawala, and Dr. W. C. 
Hossack, Ordinary members of the Society. 

The President called attention to the following exhibi- 
tions : — 

1. Four manuscripts and a Ceylonese Chaitya. — Dr. Satis 

Chandra Vidyabhusana. 

2. Buddhist manuscript of ancient date. — Prof. D. R. 

Bhandarkar. 

3. Miscellaneous exhibits from the Imperial Library. — Mr. 

J. A, Chapman. 

4. Twelve Moslem manuscripts. — The Hon. Dr. A: Suhra- 

wardy. 

5. Manuscripts belonging to Hon. Mr. W. A. Ironside. — 

Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastri. 

6. Albums of photographs of Indian antiquities. — ‘From the 

Society’s Library. 

A. Sanchi Topes, VoL L 

B. Karli Caves. 

C. Bhubanesvar Temples. 

7. Meteorites and other geological specimens. — The Geo- 

logical Survey of India. 

8. Some essential oils of medicinal value. — Dr. H. G. 

Carter. 

9. Drawings and photographs of cases of leprosy before and 

after treatment with gynocardafce of soda. — Lt.-Coi. 
Sir Leonard Rogers. 

10. Specimens from the ethnological gallery, Indian Muse- 

um, illustrating Shamanism or exorcising of harmful 
spirits as practised in the Nicobar Islands, — Dr. A. 
Meerwarth. 

11. Dieng Shat pylieng (egg -breaking board used by the 

Khasias as an augury). — Prof. Hem Chandra Das- 
Gupta. 

12. Primitive iveighing beams of the bismer type. — Dr. N. 

Annandale. 
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IS. Shells of pond-snails from the Inle lake-system in the 

Southern Shan States. — Dr, N. Annandale. 

14. Museum cases illustrating the development of Indian 

Insects. — Br. F. H. Gravely, 

15. Specimens of an albino strain of the mulberry silkworm. 

—By Miss. M. L. Cieghorn. 

16. Living specimen of a rare Indian toad. Kalotda pulchm., 

captured in Calcutta about 2 years ago. — Miss. M. L. 

Cieghorn. 

17. Compound pendulums, — Mr. H. G. Graves. 

The President announced that there would be no meeting 
of the Medical Section during this month. 

APRIL, 1918. 

The Monthly C4enerai Meeting of the Society was held 
on Wednesday, the 3rd A];)ril, 1918, at 9-15 p.m. 

N. Annandale, Esq., D.Sc., C.M.Z.S., F.L.S,, PA.S.B., 
Vice-President, in the chair. 

The following members were present : — 

Mania vi Abdul Wali, Mr. H. G. Graves, Mr. S. W. Kemp, 
Shaikh Laiq Ahmad Ansari, Br. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana, 
Mr. E. Vredenburg, 

Visitor: — Br. M. B. Soparkar. 

The minutes of the December Ordinary Monthly Meeting, 
the Annual Meeting, and the February Ordinary Monthly 
Meeting were read and confirmed. 

One hundred and nine presentations were announced. 

The General Secretary reported that Mr. G. R. Kaye, Prof. 
Kiran Sankar Roy, Hon. Mr. E. B. H. Panton, Mr. C. 

Gilbert Rogers and Babu Harendra Kumar Mookerjee have ex- 
pressed a desire to withdraw from the Society. 

The Chairman announced that in accordance with Rule 38 
of the Society’s Rules, the names of the following two members 
had been posted as defaulting mem^|)ers since the last meeting, 
and their names have now been removed from the member-list : 

Khaza Ahmed Amin Ansary, Lucknow . .Rs. 60 

Br. E. H. Hankin, Agra, .. . . 72 

The Chairman also announced (1) that Br. W. A. K. Christie 
had been appointed Honorary General Secretary in the place of 
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Dr. F. H. Gravely, resigned, (2) that Dr. P. G. Ray had been 
appointed Physical Science Secretary in the place of Dr. 
Christie, (3) that Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar had been appointed 
a member of Council. 

The General Secretary read the names of the following 
gentlemen who have been appointed to serve on the various 
Committees during 1918 : — 

Finance Gammittee. 

Dr. N. Annandale, Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Slias- 
tri, C.I.E., Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana, Hon. Librarian 
{ex offido ) . 

Library Committee. 

Mahamahopadhyaya. Haraprasad Shastri, C.I.E., J. A. 
Chapman, Esq., Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar, Hon. Librarian {ex 
officio), Library Regulation 22), Anthropological Secretary, 
Biological Secretary, Physical Science Secretary, the two 
Philological Secretaries, MWical Secretary. 

Philological Committee. 

The Hon. Dr. Abdulla Al-Ma’mun Suhrawardy, Dr. Satis 
Chandra Vidyabhusana, The Hon. Justice Sir Asutosh Mukho- 
padhyaya, Kt., Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastri, Babu 
Kilmani Chakra varti, H. Harley, Esq., Aga Muhamad 

Kazim Shirazi, 0. E. Jenkins, Esq.. Prof. D. R. Bhandarker, 

Hon. Numismatist. 

Lieut.-Col. H. Nevili, I.C.S. 

Hon, Joint Secretaries, Science Congress. 

Dr. J. L. Simonsen. 

Prof. P. S. Macmahon. 

The following nine gentlemen Avere balloted for as 
ordinary members : — 

UeuL-Gol. F. Wall, C.M.G., I.M.S., c/o Messrs. H. S. 
King & Co., 9, Pall Mali, London, proposed by Dr. N. 
Annandale, seconded by Mr. S. W. Kemp; Mr. Ram Nath 
Khanna, c/o Mr. B. Dhani Rani, €lurgaon, proposed by 
Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana, seconded hj Dr. F. H. 
Gravely: Mr. R. J. Pocock, Director, Nizamiah (Jbservatory , 
H.E.H. the Nizam's Government, Begumpet, Deccan, proposed 
by Mr. R. D. Mehta, C I.E., seconded by Dr. P. H. Gravely ; 
Maharaja Kumar Bhupendra Narayan Sinha, B.A., Zemindar, 
10, Hungerford Street, Calcutta, proposed by Dr. B. L, Chau- 
dhuri, seconded by Dr. K. S. Ray ; Mr. Herbert G. Robinson ; 
Director of Museums and Fisheries, F.M.S., Kuala Lumpur, pro- 
posed by Dr. N. Annandale^ seconded by Mr. S. W. Kemp ; Mr. 
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Baini Prasad, Superintendent of Fislieries, Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa, Indian Museum, Calcutta, proposed bjr Dr. N. Aiinandale, 
seconded by Mr. S. W. Kemp ; The Hon. Mr. W. A. Ironside, 
Messrs. Bird & Co., 2, Woodbum Park, proposed by Lieut. - 
Col. Sir L. Rogers, Kt., seconded by Lieut. -CoL W. D. Suther- 
land; Mr. Jagannath Das Ratnakar, B.A., PriTate Secretary to 
Srimati Maharani of Ajodhya, The Rajsadan, Ajodhya, pro- 
posed by Raja Prithwipal Singh, seconded by Laia Sita Ram ; 
Dewan Bahadur Balabhdass, Banker and Zemindar, Jubbulpiir, 
proposed b}^ Mr. E. Yredenburg, seconded by Dr. W. A. K. 
Christie. 

The following papers were read : — 

1. Zoological Results of a Tour in the Far East. Brackish 
Water Polyclads. — By Dr. T. Kaburaki. 

This paper has been published in the Memoirs. 

2. Zoological Results of a Tour in the Far East. MoUnsea 
of the Tai-Hu. — By Dr. N. Annanbale. 

This paper will be published in the Memoirs. 

3. Zoological Results of a Tour in the Far East. Sponges . — ^ 
By Dr. N. Annandale. 

This paper has been published in the Memoms. 

4. Revision des Champignons appartenant au Genre 
Nocardia. — Par le Capitatnb Eroilano be Mello et Db. J. F. 
St. Antonio Fernandes. Communicated by Dr. N. Annan- 

BALE. 

This paper will be published in the Memoirs. 

5. Preliminary note on Ahe Flora of the Anaimalais.- — By 
C. Fischer. Communicated By Dr. J. L. Simonsen. 

6. The Burmese Sesamum Varieties : Notes on their 
Variation and Growth.— By A. McKeeral. Communicated By 
Dr. j. L Simonsen. 

7. The Poet Shaikh Mufal^Mar-al-dm Azari of Is fa- 
rdyln. — By Lt. -Colonel T. W. Haio, C.M.G. 

This paper will be published in the Journal. 

The Chairman announced that there would be no adjourned 
meeting of the Medical Section this month. 
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MAY, 

The Monthly General Meeting of the Society was held on 
Wednesday, the 1st May, 1918, at 9-15 p.m. 

N. Annandale, Esq., D.Sc., C.M.Z.S., F.L.S., F.A.S.B., 
Vice-President, in the chair. 

The following members were present ; — 

Moulavi Abdul Wali, Anagarika Dharmapala, Dr. L. L. 
Fermor, Rev. Sramana Wan Hui, Mr. C. H. Kesteven, Rev. K. 
Oka, Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Thirty-four presentations were announced. 

The General Secretary reported that Mr. P. Chaudhuri had 
expressed a desire to withdraw from the Society. 

The General Secretary also reported the death of Dr. 
Arthur Venis, an ordinary member of the Society. 

The Chairman announced that Babu Panchanan Neogy, 
Rajshahi, being largely in arrears of his subscriptictii, had been 
declared a defaulter and that his name would be posted in 
accordance with Rule 38. 

The following papers were read : — 

1. A Short Account of the Wandering Teachers at the Twne 
o/ Ry Bimala Charan Law. 

2. Minor Tibetan Texts, I. The Song of the Eastern Snow 

Johan VA15I Manen. 

This paper will be published^in the Bibliotheca Indica . 

The Chairman announced that there would be no adjourned 
meeting of the Medical Section this month. 
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The Monthly General Meeting of the Society was held on 
Wednesday, the 5th June, 1918, at 9-15 p.m. 

N. Annanbale, Esq., D.Sc., C.M.Z.S., F.L.S., F.A.S.B., 
Vice-President, in the chair. 

The following members were present : — 

Dr. P. J. Bruhl, Dr. L. L. Fermor, Rev. E. Francotte, 
S.J.., Shaikh Laiq Ahmad Ansari, Dr. Baini Prasad, Dr. K, S. 
Ray, Mr. E. Vredenburg. 
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. Visitor : — Mr. W. Taylor > 

The minutes of the last meeting were i^ead and confirmed.. 

Twenty- three presentations were announced. 

The Cteiieral Secretary reported the death of Maliaraj 
.Ran jit Singh, an ordinary member of the Society. 

The Chairman announced that in accordance with Rule 38 
the name of Babii Panohanan Neogy, Rajshahi, had been 
posted as a defaulting member since the last meeting and his 
name had now been removed from the member list. 

The Chairman also announced that the name of Capt. 
J. D. Sandes, I M.S., had been removed from the list of 
members under rule 40. 

The following four gentlemen were balloted for as ordiiiar,y 
members : — 

Mr. IF. E. Lees, I.C.S., Commissioner, Buidwan Division, 
Chinsiirah, proposed by Hon. Mr. P. J. Monahan, seconded by 
Dr. N. Annandale; Major W. L. Campbell, I.A., Political 
Officer in Sikkim, The Residency, Gangtok, Sikkim, proposed 
by Dr. W. A. K. Christie, seconded by Mr. S. W. Kemp; 
Mr. Earanandan Panday, M.A., Assistant Superintendent, 
Archaeological Survey, Eastern Circle, Patna, proposed by 
Prof, D. R. Bhandarkar, seconded by Dr. Satis Chandra 
Vidyabhusana ; Mr. P. Gangooly^ Lecturer in Hindu Astronomy 
and Mathematics, Calcutta University, 6, Mullen Street, 
Calcutta, proposed by Dr. N. Annandale, seconded by Dr. B. L. 
Chaudhuri. 

The reading of the following papers was postponed : — 

1. The Isolation of Porphyroxine. By Jitendra Nath 

Rakshit. Communicated by Dr. P. C. Ray. 

2. On a new' Theorem in Elasticity. By M. N. Saha. 

3. On the Pressure of Light. By M. N, Saha and S. 

Chakra varti. 

4. The Geotectonics of the Tertiary Irrawaddy Basin. 

By G. de P. Cotter. 

The Chairman announced that there would he no adjourned 
meeting of the Medical Section this month. 
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JULY, 1918. 

The Monthly General Meeting of the Society was held 
on Wednesday, the 3rd July, 1918, at 9-15 p.m. 

N. Annandale, Esq., D.Sc., C.M.Z.S., F.L.S., F.A.S.B., 
Vice-President, in the chair. 

The following members were present — 

Maiilavi Abdul Wali, Dr. P. J. Bruhl, Mr. Hem Chandra 
Das-Gupta, Rev. E. Fancotte, S.J., Mr. H. G. Graves, Babii 
Meghnad Saha, Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana, Mr. E. Vreden- 
burg. 

Visitors : — Babu Narayandas Basu, Babu Sudhakar Chak- 
ravarti, Mr. J. J. Campos, Mr. J. W. Gregory, Dr. D. B. 0. 
Meek, Mr. G. B. Williams. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Twenty-two presentations wvere announced. 

The General Secretary reported that Lieut. -Col. C. R! M. 
Green, l.M.S,, and Mr. H. P. Watts, M^A., had expressed a 
desire to withdraw from the Society. 

The following six gentlemen were balloted for as ordinary 
members, 

Mr. Jnanendra Mohan Ghose, Barrister-at-Law, 1, Haring- 
ton Street, Calcutta, proposed by Dr. B. L. Chaudhuri, 
seconded by Prof. Hem Chandra Das Gupta ; Babu Oharu Ghandra 
Bose, M.B., Asst. Surgeon, Medical College, 52/2, Mirzapur Street, 
Calcutta, proposed by Dr. K. S, Ray, seconded by Dr. N. 
Annandale ; Dr. B. G. Eoy, M.D., F.R.C.S., M.R.C.P. (London), 
Lecturer, Campbell Medical School, 36, Wellington Street, 
Calcutta, proposed by Dr. K. S. Ray, seconded by Dr. N. 
Annandale; Mr. Tarosuhe Oka, Merchant, No. 66 Handa, 
Kamfemura, Miyeken, Japan, proposed by Rev, K. Oka, 
seconded by Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana ; Mr. Kazunohu 
Kanokogi, Prof, of Philosophy, The Keio University, Lhasa 
Villa, Darjeeling, proposed by Rev. K. Oka, seconded by Dr. 
Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana ; Jfr. J. J. Gampos, Journalist, 
Editor, “ The Century Review/’ 12, Wellesley Street, Calcutta, 
]3roposed by Mr. E. Vredenburg, seconded by Dr. H. G. Carter. 

Mr. E. Vredenburg made the following exhibitions : — 

1. A specimen of Alectryonia Townsendi Sow., a rare deep- 

sea form of oyster from the Arabian sea. 

2. Concretionary calcareous nodules from Ormara, on the 

Makran coast, containing fossil specimens of Dolium 
and of other shells. 
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Tlie following papers were read : — 

1. The Isolation of Porpliyroxine. — By Jit end BA Nath 
R-akshit. Oommunicated by Dr. P. C. Ray. 

2. On a New Theorem in Elasticity, — By M. N. Saha. 

8. On the Pressure of Light. — M. N. Saha and S. Chakra- 

VABTI. 

4. The Geotectonics of the Tertiary Irrawaddy Basin. — By 
G. de P. Cotter. 

5. Consklerations regarding a possible relationship between 
the Gharnockites and the Dharwars. — By E. Vredenbhrg. 

6 . The Sources of the Alcbarndma, — By H. Bbyeridge. 

7. Note on the ocGiirrence of Dolium variegafciim Lamarck at 
Mashat, with considerations on its geographical distribution at the 
present day and m former geological times. — By E. Vrbden- 
BERG. 

Papers Nos. 5 to 7 will be published in the Journal. 

The Chairman announced that there would be no adjourned 
meeting of the Medical Section this month. 

❖ 

AUGUST, 1918 . 

The Monthly General Meeting of the Societ\^ was held on 
Wednesday, the 7th August, 1918, at 9-15 p.m. 

H. H. Hayden, Esq., C.T.E., DSc., B.A., B.A.L. F.R.S., 
F.A.S.B., F.G.S., President, in the chair. 

The following members were present : — 

Maulavi Abdul Wali, Dr. N. Annandale, Dr. W. A. K. 
Christie, Mx. H. G. Graves, Mr. S. W. Kemp, Dr. B. Prasad, Hon, 
Dr. A. Suhrawardy, Mr. G, H. Tipper, Dr. Satis Chandra 
Vidyabhusana. 

Visitors : — Dr. D. B. 0. Meek, Mr. J. W. Gregory. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Twenty-three presentations were announced. 

The General Secretary reported the death of Syed Abdulla- 
til-Musawy of Bohar, Burdwan, an ordinary member of the 
Society. 

The President announced that Babu Vireshwar Bhatta- 
charjee of Nawdipa and Maulavi Q. Fazli Haque of Lahore 
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being largely in arrears had been declared defaulters and that 
their names would be posted in accordance with Rule 38. 

The following gentleman was balloted for as an ordinary 
member : — 

Dr. Jatindra Nath Maitra, Physician and Surgeon, 68/A, 
Beadon Street, Calcutta, proposed by Babu Ramesh Chandra 
Majumdar, seconded by Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana. 

The following papers were read 

1. A Note on the Yitality and Longevity of Silkworm Moths 
during the cold and rainy Seasons in Bengal. — By Maude L. 
Cleghorn-. 

2. Dacca Diaries, I and II. — By J. T. Rankin. 

These two papers will be published in the Journal. 

3. Zoological Results of a Tour in the Far East. Ecliiuroids 
from brackish Water, with the Description of a new marine Species 
from the Andamans. — By Dr. B. Prashad. 

This paper will be published in the Memoirs. 

4. The Spelling of BdhaPs Name. — By Abdul Wali„ 

This paper will be published in the Journal. 

5. Zoological Results of a Tour in the Far East. Les 
OrfhopUres cavernicoles de Birmanie et la Peninsule Malaise, par 
L, Chofard. Communicated by Dr. N. Annandale. 

This paper will be published in the Memoirs. 

6. Note on the taxonomic Position of the Genus Camptoceras, 
Benson and Lithotis Japonica, Preston {Mollusca Pulmonata ). — 
By Dr. N. Annandale and Dr. B. Prashad, 

7. A note on Buddhaghosa\s Commentaries. — By Bimala 
Chaban Law, , 

These tw^o papers will be published in the Journal. 

The President announced that there would be no adjourned 
meeting of the Medical Section this month. 



20 , Notes on Important Arabic and Persian MSS. found 
in various Libraries in India. — IL 


INTRODUCTION. 

The second iiistaliiient of ■■ notices . compiled by ■ *Afawlavi 
Hafiz Nazir Ahmad consists of descriptive notes of 4 Arabic 
■and 315 Persian MSS., contained in 5 libraries. The descrip- 
tion of the celebrated Rampore State '■Library is o'lie of con- 
siderable interest. Accounts are given iii footnotes of emper- 
ors, ministers,, nobles, and learned men, their libraries, auto- 
graphs and literary taste. He has also given details of dis- 
tinguished scribes and their scripts. 

'Although the two instalments- comprise notices of 478 
Arabic, and Persian MSS. and descrip>tive notes on 29 of the 
libraries of India, the' amount - of work still to be done is very 
considerable. 

The following extract from- the Introdiiction to the first 
instalment (published in the J.A.8.B, 'Vol. XIII, 1917) indicates 
the scope, arrangement etc. of the notes 

The notes are on unique, rare, and. valuable' MSS. : on old 
MSS. written in .or before the 9th century of the Hijra, on 
autographs, copies of ' autographs, and such copies as bear 
sufficient ...testimony to their correctness, on.;-MSS. written, by 
eminent scholars, or calligraphers, or; bearing notes , of Eniperors, 
Kings or distinguished . personages, on highly iliii.minated. M.SS>, 
and., works , not . noticed by .Brocklemann,- i,n his GeschichtB 'der 
Afobischen Litter atur. -Each notice contains ■ the title of the 
work, name of the author, date of his death, date of composi- 
tion of the work, subject matter, the beginning and state of 
preservation of the MS., nature of hand-writing, date of tran- 
scription and the name of the scribe. 

Remarks or criticisms on the .- notices themsel ves or of their 
arrangement are invited, and will be thankfully acknowledged, 

-. and suggestions for the - inipro.vement- - of ■ the .-..arrangement., ■ and ■ 
classification will receive due attention/’ 

The , system of translitex'ation and abbreviations of the 
notes are as in the first instalment. 

System of Transliteration. 

= 1 
= d 
= z 
= z 



CC INTRODUCTION. 

(jc =z s 
ij^ = d 
is = ^ ■ 

$ — aw 

List of Abhreviaiions, 

A. = “'Abel ai- 

A.S.B. = Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

Ax\ = Arabic. 

Br. Mus. Suppl. = British Museum Supplement. 

Brock = Brocklemann’s Geschichte der xArabishen Littera- 
tur. 

Bodl. Lib, Cat. = Bodleian Library Catalogue. 

B = Bin. Ibn (son of). 

Berl. = Berlin Arabischen Handschriften, Alilwardt. 

Cairo Lib. = Khedivial Library?’. 
d. c, = Died circa. 

Distr. Gaz. = District Gazetteer. 

Bihrist = Kitab al-Fihrist by Md. Ishaq B. Abi Ya'qub aL 
Nadim (d. a.h. 233 = a.d. 847). 

Govt. Ind. Coll. = Government of India Collection. 

H. Kli. = Haji Khalfa’s Lexicon Bibliographicum et Ency- 
clopaedicum. 

Ind. OH. Lib. Cat. = India OiFice Library Catalogue. 

Imp. Lib, = Imperial Library (Buhar Collection), Calcutta. 
J.B.A.8. ~ Journal of the^Royal Asiatic Society. 

Khizanah == Khizanah-i-'Amirah of Azad BilgramL 
Lith. = Lithographed. 

Md. = Muhammad. 

M. = Mawlavi. 

Mu'jam = Mu'jam al-Buldto by Yaqut. 

O.B.D. = Oriental Biographical Dictionary, Beale’s. 

0-P. Lib. = Oriental Public Library (Bankipore). 

Pers. = Persian. 

R.S. Lib. = Rampore State Library, 

Sh. 'U. = Shams al-'Ulama’. 

I am grateful to Messrs. S. W. Kemp and G. H. Tipper fo-r 
the encouragement and valuable help given by them, to the 
Mavdavi in the preparation of the notices. 

A. Al-Ma’mitn Suhrawardy, 

Officer -in-charge of the Search for 

Arabic and Persian M 8S. 


A. 

DESCRIPTIVE NOTES ON LIBRARIES. 

Mitrshidabad. 

(26) Sayyii Ahu'l Hasan Library^ Murshidabad, 

This library 'was founded by Nawwab Sa 3 ?yid Zayii at- 
‘Abidin {d. a.h. 1320= a,d. 1902), father of the present owner. 
The founder was veiy fond of collecting Arabic, Persian and 
Urdu MSS. and printed works. The works which the library 
contains have either been purchased or transcribed from 
originals. The founder had a special ]3redilection for astro - 
nom,y, as is evident from the instruments of observation still 
preserved by his son in the librarj’'. The collection of MSS. is 
smaller than that of |)ilnted works. The number of MSS. is 
about two hundred, mostly on medical science, but these 
and the printed works have no catalogue. The MSS. are not 
properly kept and are in a neglected condition owing to lax 
supervision on the part of the present owner, who is inclined 
to dispose of them, together with the instruments. 

(27) Jf. Sayy id Asad.- Allah Jaldl al-Dhi Library, Alursjkuldhad, 

This library was founded by the owner’s father, who had 
the title oi^' Alalik al-'Ulama'd' and was a SliPah Mujtahid. 
The condition of the library is very bad. The MSS. are in a 
disorderly state and are much spoilt owing to the dilapidated 
state of the building in which the library is located. There 
were formerly 3,000 Arabic and Persian MSS. besides printed 
works. The owner is willing to dispose of whatever no w remains 
of the collection. It is a pity that a library, at one time evi- 
dently of great value, should have fallen into ruin owing to 
lack of proper care, consequent on the poverty of the owner. 
No MS. worth noticing could be found in the library, which does 
not possess a catalogue or any means of obtaining informa- 
tion of its contents. 

(28) Khan Bahadur Dlwdn Fadl-l-Bahhl ^ Library ^ Murshiddhdd, 

This library contains only fifty Persian MSS., most of 
whicii are well-known historical and biographical works. I 
found two historical MSS. worth noticing, one entitled Dastur 


1 For his life see the Masnad of Mufshddahad by P. C. Majumdar and 
History of Mitrshidabad by Col. J. H. Tuil Walsh. 
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aUAmal of an Ajmir Qaiiungu, and the other an unique historical 
work without title by Gliiyath al-Din Md. JamI who flourished 
in the 10th century of the Hijrah. I hav'e mentioned this work 
in detail in my notices. (No. 55). When I arrived at Miirshid- 
abad in 1917, the Diwan was undergoing medical treatment in 
Calcutta and died there shortly afterwards. There is a copy of 
the flrst work {Dastur al-Amal in the A.S.B. Library, The 
copy under notice bears the signature of Mr. Blochmann, dated 
A.D. 1870 = A.H. 1287. The library has no catalogue. After 
the death of the Diwan, it was removed to Salar, his home in 
the District of Murshidabad. 


Dacca. 


(29) Nawwab of Dacca Library, 


This library was founded by Sir Khwajah Nawwab ‘Abdah 
Cxiiani. It contains 257 printed and MS, volumes of Arabic, 
Persian and Urdu works. The number of poetical works in 
manuscript is greater than of other works. There are 64 Per- 
sian poetical works in manuscript among which the Diwan of 
'Ubayd Zakani {d. a.h. 772 = a.d. 1370) is siDecially worth 
noticing. Unfortunately the MS. is defective at the beginning 
and the end ; it is written in good Nastaliq. 

It appears that no improvement in the library was 
effected by the successors of the founder, Sir Nawwab Alysan- 
Allah and Sir Nawwab Salim- Allah. 

Great credit is due to Col. J. Hodding, c.i.e., Chief Manager , 
Naw^wab\s Estate, for preparing a list of the w^orks in the 
librar}^ The A.S.B. is obliged to him for kindly sending the 
list together with certain MSS. on loan. 


Rampore. 

(30) Rampore State Library, (R.S. Lib.) 


This library was founded bv Nawwab Fayd- Allah Khan 
^ J (A.H. 1187-1208 = A.D. 1775-1793). Naw- 

O' Fayd-Allah Khan, son of Nawwab 

‘Ali Muhammad Khan Bahadur (a.h. 1132-1163 = a.d. 1719- 
1748), was the first Nawv?ab of the Rampore State. Nawwab 
Fayd-Allah was a great patron of learning. There were many 
Tdama’ in his Court, e.g. Mawlavi C4.hd al-‘Ali, Bahr al-'Ulum} 
Lucknow {d, a.h. 1225 =a.b, 1810); Qudrat- Allah Sadiql, an 


1 See for Dastur aWAmal, A.S.B. Cat., p. 30, No. D 163. 

2 See for ‘Ubayd Zakani and his works, Br. Mus. Pets. Cat., p. 809 *- 
Taql Kashi, Ondh Oat., p. 18. Sprenger Cat. , p. 627, Bodl. Cat, , p. 350, and 
Dawlat ^ah, p. 288. 

s See for ‘Abd al-*Ali, Babr al'-*Ulum, TazMrah-t-^Ulama'i Hind, 
p. 123, HadaHq al-Hanaflyah, p. 467, Abi^dl ^Ulama-l-Firangi Mahall, p. 
64, J. A.S.B. my Ar. Notes, Yol. XIII, 1917, p. ixxxvii, Abfad al-^Ulum, 
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inhabitant of Mavl. near the town of Kaliar in Bnlailkliand, autlioi: 
ol Jam-i-Jahan Ntmia,^ composed in a.h. 1193 = a. n. 1779, a 
general history, and of the poets ; 

Hakim Babar, antlior of FiisulL-FciyDAllaJi Khmu, c^ medical 
work. By order of the Nawwab, a digest of Muhaiiimadan Law; 
iiameh^ Fatmva-i -Fay d- Allah KJidmF was compiled in 3 vols. 
by the learned men of his Court on the model of the Fataiva-i- 
‘Alamgirl. A copy of this Fatdivd is in the iibrar}^ The Nawwab 
was very fond of collecting Arabic, Persian and Urdu MSS., but 
there is nothing to show how many volumes the Nawwab pur- 
chased, neither is there an}" catalogue of them. 

The successor of Nawnvab Fay d- Allah Kiiaii Bahadur was 
^ , NawAvab Savyid Muhammad 'Ali lOian 

MdrrrKMn BaMdur (Lk. 1 208-1209 = a.d. 1793- 

' 1794). There is no record as to how far 

he contributed to the librarAn 

Nawwab Haji Gliulam Muhammad Khan Bahadur succeed- 
ed Nawwab Savyid Muhammad h4l! ILhaii 

Nawwab Haji Bahadur in ah. 1209 = a.d. 1794, and 

Uhiiiam Muhammad 1 1 - i x j? 

was on the Gaddi about tour months. 

Two historical works, one in Persian by 
.Rif ''at and another in Urdu by Mu'azzam ‘Abbas! were dedicated 
to him. He is said to have collected many rare and unique 
works during his journey to Kabul and liijaz, but there is no 
trace of them in the library at the present day. 

Nawwab (Biulam Muhammad was succeeded by Nawwab 
_ Ahmad ‘All Khan Bahadur (a.h. 1209-1256 

AH hL Bahadu“ =' 1794-1840). There is no trace of 

any catalogue prepared in his time. He 
\vas a great friend of learning, and there were many learned men, 
poets and physicians at his Court, e.g. Shah Ra’uf^ Ahmad, 
poetically called ‘‘ Rafat” {d. a.h. 1253 = a.d. 1837), author of 
Tafsvr Ra'ufl, ‘Anbar’ Shah Khan^ a distinguished Persian 
poet who died after the year (a.h. 1237 = a.d. 1821), and 
Hakim ‘Ata -Allah Khan, author of Tazkirah-l - Kh uld BimethaL 
Nawwab Ahmad x4li Khan was succeeded by Nawwab 
Muhammad Sa‘id Klian (a.h. 1256-1271 
Nawwab Muham- ^ ^ 1840-1854). It appears that this 

Bahadur. Nawwab purchased many books and 

MSS. for the library and prepared a cata- 


Nawwab Ahmad 
AH Khan Bah Mur. 


Nawwab Muham- ; 
mad Sa*id 
Bahadur. 


p. 927, Encyclopcedia of Islam^ p. 584. Bahr al-^Ulum had a very nice 
library containing many rare works (see Risalah-i-Qtiibtyah, by his son 
^4bd al-Ada and al-Nadwah, 1910, No. 12, p. 7. 

1 See Elliot, History of India, for details, Vol. VJII, p. 184. 

2 See No. 83. 

3 For ^ah Ra’uf see TazMrah-i-^Ulama’-i-Hind, p. 66, and Khazm- 
at al-Asflya, Vol. II, p. 703. 

For ‘Anbar fall’s life and work see my Pers, Notes Nos. 301, 307 
and 308, and Inti-Mkdh Yadgar of Amir Mlndfl, p. 4. 
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logiie whicli, however, is not now obtainable. He engaged many 
well-known scribes, decorators of Kashmir and Lucknow on 
suitable stipends for copying and embellishing MSS. belonging 
to his librarj^ and many book-racks and shelves were con- 
structed in his time. He removed the library to the Toshah- 


Nawwab vSayyid 
Yusuf *Ali IQian. 


Khaiiah ( ). 

From the library accounts it appears that the sum of 
about Rs. 6,119 ’was debited to the purchase of books and MSS. 
Many authors, e.g. Mawlavi Fadi-i-Haqq Khaju’abadi ^ (d. 
A.H. 1278 = A.D. 1861), author of Hadyah-i-SeJldlyah, a famous 
philosophical work, and Sayyid Kifayat L4.1i Kafi author of 
Ahivdh ai-TawdrlJ^, w-ere at his Court. The library became 
known to the public in the time of this Nawwab. 

Nawwab Yusuf ‘Ali Khan (a.h. 1271-1281 = a.d, 1854- 
1864), successor of Nawwab Ahmad ‘Ali 
Khan, improved the condition of the 
library and appointed scribes to copy 
unique and rare MSS. In his time, books and MSS. to the value 
of Rs. 12,258 w'ere purchased. Mufti Md. Sa‘d-Allah'^ {d. a.h. 
1294 = A.D. 1876) and other learned men dedicated their works 
to this Nawuvab. 

Nawwab Kalb ‘All Khan (A.H. 1281-1304 = A.D. 1864-1886) 
succeeded Naww^ab Muhammad Said 
Khan. This Nawwab, who was a great 
patron of learning, materially improved 
the state of the library. From his youth he was fond of study- 
ing and collecting MSS., and this fact is borne out by his 
autographs and signatures in the MSS. The Na'y^wab re- 
moved the library from the To^ah-Khanah to a palace near the 


Nawwab Kaib 
IQian Bahadur. 


AH 


Machli-Bhawan ( ) and appointed Rahim Shah, the 

Daru^ah of the Jewel House, as librarian. The Nawwab 
in his last days constructed a two-storied building for the 

library near the old Lal-Pardali. ( ) 

This library was named “ Kutuh-Khdnah-i-^ Ulum Dmiyah ” 

( ), which is a chronogram. The year a.h. 1203 

= A.D. 1886 is deduced from it (the year of construction of tlie 
library building) . This building still stands and has the above 
name inscribed on it., The library was about to be removed to 
the ne’w building wKen Nawwab Kalb ‘All Klian died. The 
Nawwab was very fond of Persian belles detttres, as his composi- 
tions show. Unfortunately his life was cut short, when he was 


^ For Ills life and works see Tazhirah-i-^Ulama'i Hind, p. iG4, and 
Hada'iq al Eanaflyahf p. 480, and my Notes, J.A.S.B. 1917, No. 2, Vol. 
Xin, No. 1*51. 

2 For Sa'd-AllSb Mufti, See HaddHq al-Hanaflyah, p. 488, and Tazki- 
rah-’i-Ulamaf'i-Hind, p. 74. 
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•engaged in writing in Persian the history of Cathay and Giiiiia. 
This incomplete work may be seen in his library in manuscript. 

No less than 93 works were dedicated to this Nawwab 
by distinguished writers. Among many others the following 
learned men and poets were attached to his Court : — 

Sahl- Allah Mufti, hlbd al-Haqq Khayra bad! ^ (son. of Maw- 
laiia Fadi-i-Haqq) and Dagk. the well-known Urdu poet of India, 
etc. The Nawwab appointed Mnn^I Aniir Ahmad, poetically 
called Mina'l, to prepare an alphabetical catalogue of the lib- 
rary ; but unfortunately Mtnal left Rainpore for Lucknow?, 
before the work was done. 

The Nawwab purchased many vaiuiable, interesting, laare 
and unique MSS. in his time, and many dealers in MSS. from 
distant countries used to come to him. He X)nrclia3ed the Sad 

Pand Luqman ( ) for Rs. 1,000. Books and MSS. 

in his time were purchased at an outlay of Pi,s. 43,608. 

After Nawwab Kalb "All Khan, Nawwab Mushtacj 'Ali 
, _ Klian (A.H 1304-.1306- = a.d. 1887-1889) 

Nawwab Muabtaq gat on the Gaddi. During liis tenure of 
^ Ail Ivnan. , . . i ^ . i 

~ power, which was only two years, he did 

much to improve the status of the library. He added to the 
collection 323 volumes, purchased when he was the heir- 
ajoparent, and appointed Bakhshi 'Abd al-Ralnm as the libra- 
rian, and many scribes, calligraphers, gilders, binders, folio- 
turners, t^vo registrars, etc. 

A book register was prejiared for the library in his time, 
and six learned men were appointed to enter the books and. 
MSS. in it with their full details. Among these was Mawlav! 
Md. Tayyib, an Arab who died in a.h. 1335 = a.d. 1916. The 
Nawwab appointed General Muhammad A'zam al-Din IHiaii 
as the chief officer of the library. The General was a great 
patron of learning and was very fond of collecting books and 
MSS. Tlie Nawwab laid the foundation of a new library build- 
ing, but he died before it was finished. Books and MSS. to the 
value of Rs. 7,885 were purchased in his time. 

I- Nawwab Miiditaq All lyhan was succeeded by Nawwab 

Md. Hamid 'Ali Khao in a.h. 1306 = a.d. 
, 1888 (the present Nawwab of Ranipore). 

^ The construction of the library building 

was completed in his time in a h. 1309 = a.d. 1891 at an out- 
lay of Rs. 40,000. It consists of three rooms, one in the 
middle, and one on each wing with a gallery running round the 
central room. The library rooms are paved with stone mosaic. 
In each of the three rooms there are 34 glass book-cases. The 


1 'Abd al-Haqq was for some time Head Mawlavi of the Calcutta 
Madrasah. For the history of the Calcutta Madrasah see Bengal Fast 
and Present^ VoL VIII, Nos. 15 and 16. 

2 Author of Iniihhab Yadgar, etc., etc. 
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book-cases in the middle room contain English and Urdi books 
and works written in fine handwriting. In the right-hand 
room there are books and MSS. in the Pushto, Turkish and 
Persian languages, and in the left-hand room are only Arabic 
books and MSS. 

In the meantime General Muhammad A'zani al-Dln Khan 
who vras in charge of the library was assassinated. From the 
14th of April, A. H. 1309 = a.d. 1891, the charge of the library 
was given to Nawwab Yarjang. On the 29th June, a.h. 130*8 
= A.D. 1891, Major Vincent came to Bampore as the President 
of the Council, and appointed Hamid al-Zafar Khan as the 
Secretary of the Council, and entrusted him with the charge of 
the libraiy. At the suggestion of Major Vincent, Hamid al- 
Zafar Khan separated and arranged the books and MSS. accord- 
ing to their languages. On the 31st March, a.h. 1309 = a.d. 
1892, Major Vincent o|)ened the library formally. When the 
library was under the management of the Council, MSS. con- 
tinued to be added to the number already in stock. 

In a.h. 1314 = A.D. 1896, wKen the Kawwab was invested 
with full powers, he appointed Muhammad Ajmal Khan, a 
famous physician of Delhi, as Superintendent of the library in 
additioji to his hospital duties. The present Superintendent in 
his time prepared a subject-catalogue of the Arabic books and 
MSS. with the assistance of Mahdi ‘Ali Khan, jpoetically called 
'' Mumtaz , wdio had been appointed custodian of the library in 
a.h. 1281 = A.D. 1864. This Catalogue, which abounds in errors, 
does not contain full information regarding the works and their 
authors, but is to some extent helpful. 

In A.H. 1315 = A.D. 1897 Hafiz Ahmad 'Ali ^ Khan, poeti- 
cally called '' was appointed Superintendent of the 

library, in addition to his duties as Comptroller of the Nawwab’s 
household, in the place of Hakim M’uhammad Ajmal ]Khan. 
Hafiz Ahmad 'Ail Kian is very intelligent and painstaking. 
Mr. Beveridge has commended him in his article in the J.R.A.S., 
1901, p. 75, He rendered me valuable assistance in my work 
when I \vas at Rampore. A catalogue of Persian w^orks^ is 
being prepared under his supervision. 

I trust that the Persian catalogue will be of great help to 
Orientalists and scholars in making researches. I am informed 
by the present Superintendent that the number of Arabic and 
Persian MSS. w^as 8,587 up to September 1915, and of printed 
books 13,503, but Mr. Beveridge ^ has noted the number of MSS. 
as 8,720 in the J.R.A.8,, 1901, p. 74. 


5 See my Notes, Vol. XIII, 1917, No. 2, p. Ixxiv. 

2 For Persian Catalogue of Rampore see my Urdu article, published 
in the Aligarh Institute Gazette, 13th March 1918, p. line 27. 

Mr. Beveridge has noted only the following 7 Arabic, Persian and 
Turkigi MSS 
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It appears from tlxe statement ^ of Hakim' Muhammad 
Ajmal Khan, Siiperiiitendeiit of the library, that in a.h. 1*^15 = 


A. 13. 1891, the number 
and MSS., was 11,000 
Arabic 
Persian 
Urdu 
Turk! 

Pushto 
Bha^a 
Sanskirit 
Nagri 
Panjabi 


of the entire collection, printed works 
as follows : 

5J94, 

3.304 
2.392 
46 
37 
16 
3 
7 
1 


11,000 


I am informed there are^3,392 Persian MSS. on the subjects 
detailed below : — 

1 . Astrology ( . 

2. Astronomy ( ) 

3. Biographies of Traditionists ^U«*}) \ 

,, „ Poets S/W) I 

,, ,, Sufis and oIpaIs) ^ 

Works on Sufism j) 


52 

58 

594 


Arabic MSS. 

(1) 

Qanun Mas‘uii, by Abu Payhau Md. B. Ahmad abBTruui (d. a.h. 

440 == A.D. 1048), dated a.h. 1035 = a.b. 1625. 

(For Biruni see TdrlMk ahHuhamai of Qifti, p. 97, and Uyun alrAnha\ 
VoLn,p.20.) 

TurU MSS. 

( 2 ) 

A Turhl Poem written by the Emperor Babar (a.h. 899 — 937 =a.d. 
1493-1530). 

Persian MSS. 

(3) 

TmnMh-i-Babarl of Shaykh Zayn lOiwafL 

(4) 

o/ of Haji Md. "Arif QandhSr!, 

(5) 

Tafhlm al-Tanjlmj by al-Birunx (see Pr. Mua. Per s. Cat., p. 451). 

m 

Tarlkh-i-Quzidah. by Hamd-AIlah'Mastawfi, composed a.h. 730 =a.d. 
1329, dated a.h 843 = a.d. 439. 

(7) 

Tarlkhri-Akbarl, dated a.h. 1041 = a.d. 1631. For fuller details see 
J.E. 4.6'., 1901, pp. 75-77. — ^ 

t See for details preface of the Arabic Cat., Eampore Library, prepared 
b^j- Hakim Md. Ajmal Khan, p. 3. 
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4. 

Calligraioliical Specimens j? . 

28 

5. 

Commentaries on the Qur’an 

25 

6. 

Chemistry ( ) - • 

19 

7. 

Ciiirography . 

0 

8. 

Chess and Card 

4 

9. 

Cookery (^^UId) . . 

8 

10. 

Dictionary of the Qur’an oiAl) 

4 

11. 

Ethics f 

148 

12. 

Etymology f ) . . 

37 

13. 

Fortune-telling 

20 

14. 

Fables, Tales and Poeti\y 




955 

15. 

GeogTaph^?- 

10 

16. 

Geomancy . . 

25 

17. 

History 

271 

18. 

Index of the Qur’an (c^fy obf ) . . 

23 

19. 

Interpretation of Dreams 

4 

20. 

Jurisprudence 

27 

21. 

Law of Inheritance . . 

6 


2,323 


22. 

Lexicography (oUi) 

.. 118 

23. 

Literature ) . . . . 

167 

24. 

Logic 

6 

26. 

Mathematics ' . . 

.. 22 

26. 

Medicine (^h) 

245 

27. 

Military Arts (v;^) j 

'6 

28. 

Miscellaneous (oU^il/o) 

. .. 70 

29. 

Music 


30. 

Philosophy 


31. 

Physiognomy (^^Ul) . . ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 


32. 

Prayer (.SAtfdf) .. .. 


83. 

Prosody (u^jy » ) • . 


34. 

Rhetoric .. 


35. 

Surgery 


36. 

Syntax f^acu) 

IS 

37. 

Talisman and Magic ^ 

19 
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38. Tiieolog^y ^ :sAkp) . . , . , 'S3 

39. Theory of Jiirisprudence (^iii J»^f) .. 8 

40. Tradition .. .. .. 104' 

41. Various Readings of the Qur’an . .. 22 

42 . Vet erinaiy Arts .. .. 20 


L069 

2,323 


3,392 


The niiiiiber of medical vv'orks is larger than the rest : the 
reason for this appears to be the predilection which the Siiperiii- 
teiideiit of the library, Hakim Md. Ajmal Klian, had for medicine. 

When 1 visited the library I found the library staff con- 
sisted of 38 persons whose monthty salaries totalled Rs. 567. 
Among them were ten calligraphers engaged in copying old 
rare MSS. and six folio-turners in dusting and clearing. The 
total expenses of the library from 1307 Am. = 1889 A.r>. to 
1322 A.H. = 1904 A.D., were Rs. 92,446. Of the many libraries ^ 
I have inspected I found this the best of all. Probably there 
is none in India equal to it. It has been visited by every 
Viceroy. There is in it a splendid collection of Arabic and 
Persian MSS. well kept and cared for. It was quite a pleasure 
to see books so well-housed as they are here. Probably there 
is hardly a library in the Islamic world from which a MS. has 
not found its way to this librarju There are many holographs 
and old copies, and also many copies which were written in the 
lifetime of their authors and many AISS. which were collated 
and corrected by famous and eminent scholars. 

I was engaged for about five months m inspecting the 
library, during which time I was able to examine thoroughly 
a considerable number of Persian MSS. I imagine the whole 
contents of the library cannot be inspected fully in less than 
three years. Owing to an outbreak of plague, I was compelled 
to leave Rampore before I had finished my work. I suggest, 
with due respect to the authorities, that the preparation of a 
catalogue on the lines of those published by the British Museum 
is urgently necessary and should be undertaken as soon as 
possible. 

There are more than 347 Arabic and 523 Persian MSS. 
written in exquisite hand by the authors themselves and by 
eminent calligraphers. Portraits of well-known artists are in 
abundance in the library. Among the many remarkable, old 


^ 24 libraries visited by me. See for full details Vol. 

XIII, Na, 2, June 1917, and my Arabic. Notea^ p. Ixxx. 
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and interesting works the following Arabic and Persian MSS. 
are speciallY worthy of attention : — 

Arabic MSS. 

(1) All unique and old commentary upon the QuBan, 

entitled al-Nuhat ^ wa'l 'Uyun ( by 'All B. Md. B. 

Habib al-Mawardi,^ a most distinguished jurisconsult of the 
Shafite sect (d. a.h. 450 = a.b. 1058). Dated a.h. 577 = a.d, 
1183. 

(2) Another unique and old commentary upon the Qur'an 

from Chapter 33 to the end, entitled ahTaysir fVl 

Tafsir^ ( ), by Abu’l Qasim 'Abd al-Karim 

B. Hawazin al-Qushayrl,^ an eminent Jurisconsult. He also 
possessed great skill in penmanship and a profound knowledge 
of Sufism (d. a.h. 465 = a.d. 1074). Transcribed by Ja’far B. 
'LTmar al-Sayrafi al-Haddadi, dated a.h. 679 = a.d. 1273. 

(3) An autograph copy of an unique w'ork containing the 
biographies of the traditionists entitled NiliayatJ ahSu'ul ft 

Riwayat ahSiUat al-Usul by 

Ibrahim ^ B. Md. B. Khalil Biirhan ai-Din al-Halabi, called Sibt 
B. al-'Ajami (d. a.h. 841 = a.d. 1438). He began to composed 
the work in a.h. 839 = a.d. 1436 and finished it in the course 


1 For reference see H, ffl., Vol. VI, p. 384. 

2 For Mawardi’s life and other works, see Brock., Vol. I, p. 386, and 
Ihn JChaUikan, p. iOl. 

8 For reference see H. Kk., Vol. II, p. 487, who holds a very high 
opinion of the commentary as appears from the following remark : — 

^ For Qui^ayri and his other works, see Brock. , Vol. I, p. 432, J.A.S.B, 
(New series), Vol. XIII, 1917, my Arabic Note No. 16,I6n Khallikan and 
{Calciitta 1859). p. 354. 

& For reference see fir. Vol. VI, p. 401 

^ For author’s life and his other works, see Berl. Library Catalogue. 
Nos. 1470 and 3350, and Brock., Vol. II, p. 67. 

T At the beginning of the fly-leaf the following note appears by the 

author I— £ , »p 

( j ) Ml 

iXJU-c \ j - J J ^ <3.4.asve IIaa^ws 

On the last fol. another not© on the merits of the work is written by a 
critic: — Mif |4W& 

jj hj^ 3/j5 aJUj jf Udis . Ailf 
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of a year. Dated the Madrasah Alfiyah at Aleppo a.h. 

829= A.D. 1436. 

(4) A complete Arabic Dhvan entitled al-HadLah ^ 

written by Yaqiit -^-Musta'simi, the celebrated calligrapher {d. 
A.H. 698= A.D. 1398). Dated a.h. 629 = a.d. 1229. It bears 
the seal of Ibrahim 'Adil Shah ) to whose 

library the MS. formerly belonged. 

(5) A famous autograph copy on the Hanafi school of 

law entitled al-Ashhdh ^ wcdl NazdHr ( j-dMif ^ ) by Zayn 

al-'Abidln B. Ibrahim, called Ibn Najim {d. a.h. 970 = a.d. 
1563). Dated a.h. 969 = a.d. 1562. 

(6) Maqdmdt Hariri ( isjiy=^ ) , a well-knowm work on 

Arabic literature, by Md. al-Q.asim B. ‘Ali-B. Md. al-Hariri. 
Written hj the famous rhetorican Sa'd al-Din MasmdiB. ‘Umar 
ahTaftazani ^ (<i. a.k. 791 = a.d. 1389), with marginal notes, 
dated the Madrasah 'Imadiyah a.h. 740 = a.d. 1338 as he says 

at the end of the MS. : — 

- L,dUAi 

(7) A very valuable and well-known commentary upon the 

Kdfiyah entitled Radi ^ by Radi al-Din Md. {d. a.h. 687 

= A.D, 1287). Transcribed by Sa’d-Allah Klian {d. a.h. 1066 


laA4w la:s5L.j J i 2 ;Uj y lijAjU y 

- ^ f J &XMa 

1 For Yaqut“Musta‘simi, see J.A.S.B. , 1917 (New series), Vol. XIII, 
No. 2, ray Notes No. 1. For Dlwan aLBadirah, by Qutbah B. Aws, see 
Brock., VoL I, p. 26. 

^ In the last fob of the Dlwdn the following lines are written : — 

AaAxJ - A^-aciJ Sj:)i=edf ^3 

r q , 

iSii {iVfflliv [ ^ I fp*'} ”] jj 

M> j alf ^ LJUaxs j 

'3 IbrShira >ldil Shah (a.h. 941-963 = a.d. ^l.o34- 1555). See 

p. 171, and Br. Mus» Pers» Gat., p, 464^. Adil Shah was very fond of 
collecting interesting 'MSS. for his library, as' would appear from my Notes 
(No. : 270) ; (see Fergmaon's Architecture at Bijapore, p. 76) and preface of 
the Loth Catalogue, 

For other copies by the same scribe (Yaqut) see J.B.A.S,, 1901, 
p. 334, No. 5961. Selections, from' ■the written by the sam© 

scribe are preserved in Munshi ^Ali 'Husayn- Lib. '.at' Hyderabad, Deccan. 

^ For AsJp)dh waH NazdHr and ■' its author consult Brock, n Not II, 
p. 310, and H. .g^., Vol, I, p. 309. . 

3 For Taftazani, see Broc^., VoL II, p. '2l5. .■ 

6 For fuller details, see J. A. /S'.R., 1917, No. 2, Vol, XIII (New series),' 
iny Arabic Notes {No. 150). 
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= A.D. 1655) wlio was the celebrated minister of the Emperor 
Shah Jahaii. See for this work my Note No. 150 in the 
J.A.S.B. XIII, 1917, No. 2, Ma'atjiir al-Umara\ VoL I, pp. 441- 
44-9 and Hayat-i-Salih of Md. Sa'id Ahmad (Urdu). 

Turkish MS. 

(8) A complete work in Tiirki.^ written by the Emperor 
Bahar^ (A.H. 899-937 = a. n. 1493-1530). This fact is attested 
by a note in the handwriting of the Emperor Shahjahaii (a.h, 
1037-1069 = A.D. 1628hl659). For' fuller details see J.A.S.B. 
], 910, VoL VI, Extra No. 

Persian MSS. 

(9) A Tery valuable and old copy of the Persian translation 

of 'Tafslr Tqbmi ( ) dated c. a.h. 600 == a.d. 

1203. See for details (No. 11). 

(10) A very valuable copy of the well-known religious tract 
of bKlnvalah /Abcl-Allah al-Ansaii, transcribed by Sultan ^Ali 
al-Mashiiadi the celebrated calligraplier. The cop}^ has notes 
■written bvtlie Mughal Emperors. For fuller details see (No. 
36). 

(11) A rare and autograph copy of Muhammadan Law 

entitled FatawaA-Amhihjali ;^^Ui)byMd. AmiiiB. ‘Abd- 

Allali. Dated a.h. 978 = a.b. 1570. For fuller details see (No. 
51). 

(12) An account of a joiirnev of the Emperor Muhammad 
ShahbA.H. 1131-1161 = A.D. 1718-1747. For details see (No. 61). 

(13) Two valuable copies of the Dzwan-i-Hafiz, (See Nos. 124 

aiidl25.)^ ^ : 

(14) xi verv valuable and interesting copy of the KulUyat-i- 
SaUE. (See No, 182.) 

{15) A verv valuable copy of the KulUyatJ-Faglh ^ImmL 
(See No. 185.)^' 

(10) An autograph and yaluable copy of the Dhmn4-Anand 
Emt poetically called ^ (d. a.h. 1164 = a.b. 1750). 

(See No. 194.)'' 

(17) A very rare if entitled ^ D 

A.H. 1004 A.B. 1653. (See No. 198.) 

(18) An unique copy entitled Mathnavi 7Ahr al-'Aysh, by 
Asl Cl), (See No. 202.)*' 


^ The Emperor Babar was very fond of collecting Arabic, Persian and 
Turkish works. He appropriated the library of GhazHdian, an Afghan 
noble of the Pan jab, whom he imprisoned: see Talbot’s Memoirs of 
Babar, p. 170, TazMrat al-Salatln (MS. copy in the Bohair collection 
fob 104). 

^ The Emperor Muhammad ^lah had a library containing many 
interesting MSS. (see Bod. Lib. Cat. Nos. 128 and 244). 

For Anand Barn’s life and his other works see Elliott, VoL VIIJ, 
p. 76, Naia^ijal-Afkar and Khizanah* 
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(19) A rare copy of seven Mathnavies, entitled Sab ^al- 
'Ma'ani, bv Yusuf 'Ai! B. Mcl. aI-Hiisa 3 nii al-Jurjam. (See No. 

204.) 

(20) A very rare and valuable copy of a romantic poem, 
entitled Mantiq al-Rayahm bv AsL c*om|)osed in am, 830 = A.r>. 
1426. (See No. 211.) 

(21) An unique 2lIaM7iavi entitled Nazir wa Manzur, bv Asi. 
(See No. 215.) 

(22) A very famous religious tract entitled Sad Band Ltiq- 
mdn, b;y Iviiwajali 'Abd-Allali Aiisari, transcribed b}/ the cele- 
brated calligraplier Mulla, Mir' Ali ; _it bears the autographs of 
the Mughal Emperors and of Jahan Ara Begaiii. (See No. 239.) 

(23) A veiy valuable and old cop 3 ^ of ZaJdnrcih-i-KJiwdrizm 

ShdM ( ). Dated A.E. 560 = a.d. 1164, (See 

No, 247.) 

(24) A ver^r interesting' work on interpretation of dreams. 
Presented by the Emperor Akbar to Bajwani Kh.aii, with an 
autograph note hj hAbd al-Raiiiin Hianldianan {d. a . h . 1030 
= A.i). 1626). (See No. 283.) 

(25) A very valuable copA^^ of the GuUstdn, transcribed by 
the celebrated calligrapher 'Abd al-RashId Davlami (d. a.h. 
1085 = A.D. 1674),, (See No. 313.) 

(26) A very valuable a.nd excellent cop,y of Bdivdat ah 
Anwar of Khwajii Nirmani {d. a.h. 742 = a.d. 1341). Trail: 
scribed bv the famous calligrapher Mir 'All. Dated a.h. 975 = 
a.d. 1567^.' (See No. 201.) 

(27) A ve,i\y valuable cop;f of HafhAw7mig of ' Jmm ' {d, 
a.h. 898 = A.D. 1492) ; it contains 19 excellent iniiriatiire,s. 
(See No. 220.) 

(28) A very Auiluable autograph commentar}^ upon the 
famous astronomical work entitled Kashf ahEaqW iq. Dated 
A.H. 709 = A.D. 1309. (See No. 252.) 

The library co,n tains many works of authors of world - wide 
fame. The following are the names of some such authors, and 
the figures against their names denote the number of their 
works that are in tlie librai^y- : — ■ ' Number 

of „ 

■ wo,rks. 

(1) Abu h41l al-Husayn B. ■ ‘Abd“Allah B. Siaa l 

(Avicenna) (d. a.h. 428 = a.d. 1037) , . 46 

(2) Abii Hamid Md. B. Md., ai-Cihazzali^ (cl. a.h. : 

505 = A.D. 1111), , , ... 23,, V 


1 So© for Sinta^s life and his/Works,' Rroc/c.,, Vol. I,, pp- 4o2-458, 'Vyun 

a^-Aw&S, VoL II, pp. 2-20, Tarllch alrHuhama’ of Qiftl (Leipzig), pp. 413- 
426 and ja. 190. , ■ ' 

2 See for Ghazzalfs life a,nd:hia-- works,; Brocfc., VoL I,,, pp. 419-422, 

of SFiibli Nn'manl {\n Literary History of Persia, by 

Mr. Browne, p. 293, and I bn Khallikan. p. 536. 
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, of 

Works» 


(3) Md. B. Md. B. Tarkhto Abu Nasr al-Farabi 

{d. A.H. 339 = A.D. 950) . , . . 28 

(4) Abu Ja‘far Nasir al-Diu Md. B. Md. al-Hasan 

al-Tusj ^ al-Siifi (d. a.h. 672 = a.d. 1273) . . 32 

(5) Ahmad B. ‘All B. Md. B. Hajar ^ Shihab al-Bln 

al-‘Asqalani al-Shadh (d. a.h. 852 = a.d. 
1449) .. .. .. ..17 

(6) ‘Abd al-Saiam B. 'Abd-Allah B. Taymiyah^ 

al-Harrani (d. a.h. 652 = a.d. 1254) . . 9 

(7) Pakhr ^ al-Din Md. B. ‘Umar B. al- Husa^ui B. 

Khatib ai-Bazi (d. a.h. 606 = a.d. 1209) . . 10 

(8) Abu’l Eayhan Md. B. Ahmad al-Biruni ® (d. a.h. 

440 — A.D. 1048) .. .. ..5 

(9) ‘Abd al-Rahman B. iVbl Bakr Jalal al-Din al- 

Suyuti'? (d. A.H. 911 = A.D. 1505) . . 84 

(10) MuhyiSai-DinMd. B.^Ali B. Md. B. al-‘Arabi 

(d A.H. 638 = A.D. 1240) .. ..35 

(11) ‘All B. Ahmad B. Hazm® al-‘Andalusi (d. a.h. 

456 = A.D. 1064) . . . . . . 3 


I cannot conclude these N’otes without expressing m}’’ in- 
debtedness to the Commissioner of Bareilly who procured 
the necessary permission from His Highness the Nawwab of 

1 For Abu Nasr Farabi’s life and his works, see Brock., Vol. I, p. 

210, Uyfin al- Anba’ , vol. II, pp. 134-140, and Tarikh al-Hukama’ (Leipzig), 
pp. 277-280, p. 128, and Ibn i^aUikan, p. 677. 

2 yor Tfisi’s life and his works, see Brock., Vol. I, p. 508, and Raivdaf 
ahJannat ft Ahivdl ‘Ulama^al Sadat (Bombay). 

H For Ibn Hajar ‘Asqalani’s life and his works, see Brock., Vol. II, 
pp.. 67-70. 

It may be interesting to Orientalists to know that there is an 
autograph eopy of Fath al-Bdrl ft Shark al-Btikharl (see Brock., VoL I, 
p. 159) by the same author (Ibn Hajar ‘Asqalani) in the library of the 
A.S.B., in the Government collection (see Catalogue, part I, p. 38, Nos, 
695 and 696). I intend to give a list of the valuable and interesting 
MSS. in the library of the A.S B., and in the Government collection with 
their full particulars in my next Notes. 

^ See for Ibn Taymiiyah’s life and his works Brock., Vol. I, p. 399, 
Fawat, Vol. T, p. 257 MaqUldt-i-Shibll (in Urdu), pp. 217-234, Tahaqat al- 
Banahilah of Ibn Rajab (d. a.h. 795 = a.d. 1393), Tahaqat al-Huffaz of 
?ahabr {d. a.h. 748 = a.d. IMS), Durar al-Kdmmah oi Ibn Hajar ai- 
*Asqalan! {d. a.h. 852 = a.d- J449), and Fawat ahWafayat of Ibn ^hallilcdn 
(d, A*H. 681 = A.D. 1282). Ibn TaymlySh’s father had a good library 
which he conveyed to Dimashq w^hen the Tatars rose in rebellion in his 
country (Harran), (see Tahaqai al-Banahllah of Ibn Rajah). 

t ForRazi’s life and his works consult , Vol. I,pp. 506-508, and 

XJyun al-Anba% Vol. II, pp. 23-30. 

6 For Birurii’s life and his works see Brock., Vol. I, pp. 475-476, and 
XJyun al'Anhd, Vol. II, p. 20. 

I For Suyufci see Broc^., Vol. II, pp. 143-158, 

8 For Ibn ‘Arabi’s life and his works see Brock, Vol. I, pp. 441-448, 
Nafahat al-XJns, pp. 428 and 633, and O.B.D., p. 167. 

® For Ibn Hazm’s life and his works see Brock., Vol. I, p. 400, Berl. 
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Rampore ^ for me to inspect and write notes on the MSS. of the 
library ; I am also obliged to those gentlemen who rendered me 
assistance in writing this history of the library. But my 
warmest thanks are due to Mr. S. W. Kemp, Superintendent 
Indian Museum, for kindly revising the proof sheets of Sec- 
tion A, and to Mr. G. H. Tipper, Superintendent Geological 
Survey of India, for revising the foot-notes of the notices. 


Lib. Cat., No. 9510, M aqalat-i-Shihll (in Urdu),pp. 68-76, and Tazhirat al- 
Huffaz of Zahati {d. a.h. 748 = a.d. 1348). 

1 For the history of the Rampore State see Imp. Gaz. of Ind.^ VoL 
,XXI, pp. 182-190. 


B. 


NOTES ON IMPORTANT ARABIC MSS„ 

I. 

Commentary on the Qur’an. 

153. 

All tmique commentaiy upon tlie difficult passages of the 
Qur'an without author’s name. Probably the author flourished 
not later than the 7th centui\y of the Hijrah, as appears from 
his remarks on the \rritmgs of a contemporary author ^Abd ah 
Haqq called Ibn ‘Atiyah (d. a.h. 542 = a.d. 1147). It appears 
from the mode of style that the author \ras a highly accom- 
plished YTiter. 

The author in his commentary on the 1st chapter of the 
Qur'an ( ) has discussed briefly almost all the 

cognate subjects shortly, and in the rest of the commentary he 
has mentioned the grammatical construction ) ? vocabulary 

( cajU ) and application ( of the verses of the Qur'an, 

Unfortunately two verses ' at the beginning of the 2nd 
chapter ) are missing. Some fols. are spoil ecT by 

moisture. Written in Naskh. Bated JurjaiiiyahA in Kliwa- 
rixm ^ A.H.' 717 = a.d. 1317. . ’ . *■ 

Beg (JS 

End : — - . j ^ ^ wiKlf 

(M. Md. Suratl, Rajpotana, Tonk.) 

II. 

Biography. 

154 . 

This work contains biographical accounts of learned men^ 
Judges, saints, traditionists,: literateurs;,' poets, ^ caliphs, 

i For fuller details of the 'work "see my ;Urd5; article, puMished::;^ 
the Aligarh Institute Gazette , 2'Brd May . 

For Jurjiniyah see Mu^fam al^Buldanf 'VoL, II, p. 54i .. 

For i^warizm see Mu^jam al~Bulddn, Y oJ, II, p. 480. 
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nobles and viziers of all places, who lived in the 8th century to 
lOtli century of the Hijrah : — 

J J 3 3 ^lan^Jl/aaif 3 Sharif 3 jiUWf 

Li4».^ ^1 bx;!^ j| hjj^/o A)J^\ j 3 J J 

->'U^«;X5 3f ljAi.A3l 1^33 

The name of the v/ork Daw'al-Lam-r by Sakha vi 

(d. A.H. 902 ™ A. B. 1497) appears in. the title-page, but from the 
account given on the last foL, it appears that the work was not 
composed by Sakhavi because he died in a.h. 902. It contains 
accounts of incidents which happened 28 years after his death. 
From the following’ account in foL 252 it appears that the work 

was composed by one of his pupils as a supplement , ( ) 

when Saldiavi was alive ;■ — h^d 

- 

The above statement jproves that the work cannot be 
Paw^cd‘Lami\ jxslijf (J^or Daiv'al-Lamv see Br. Mus. 

Pers, Gat., p 51 In, and the Introduction of the Hist, of the 
Caliphs by Maj, Jarret, p. x.) 

T.here arc two commentaries (supplements Jji ) ? one entitled 
Badr ahTaW jOo by Sha,mma‘ (d. a.h 936 = a,:d. 1529). 

A copy of Badr al-Talr is .in the. 0. P. Library {BanJcipore) . The 
beginning of the %vork does not agree with the copy under 
notice. This vsork caiiiiot also be 

The other entitled al-Qahs al-TIdvi by ' Abd al-Salam (d. a .h. 
931 = A.D. 1525) ma>j he al-Qabsal-Havi. B. Kh.hm only 
noticed the above three /works under Daw al-Ld/m/d but has 
not given tlieir beginnings. ■ ■ See also Brock., Yol. 11, p. 34, 
for the above three works. However, the work under notice 
is rare, valuable and interesting and- is arranged alpliabetically 
according to the na.mes of persons. It is' a pity that 'the names 
are up to the letter ‘A^yn ( vIJbaj-d o-nty.- 

The author gathered the': nialerials -from, the foilo'\v'^^^^ works 
as meiitiomd. in the preface ^ 

The MS. contains many clerical-'mistakes. 'Written in minute 
an.d neat Naskii 3 probably in 'the- author’s, time. 


I 
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Bsg : — j SUsJi ^5 ^/o jiij ^ aIJ 

^l| ei5l4.4if 

(iOiundkar Md. Salih, Salar, Distr. Mnrshidabad.) 

Boiiglit for the Government collection in A.S.B. in 1918, 


III. 

Medicine. 

155 . 



A treatise on medicine by Md. B. Yusuf. ^ It is divided into 
three objects ( ) : — 

(1) Name of the limbs ( ). 

(2) Name of the simple and compound medicaments 

^ Ajj4)Sf ^5*). 

(3) Definition of diseases ^s). 

The objects of the work are arranged in alphabetical order. 
It appears from the colophon that the present copy is an 
autograph written by the author in a.h. 898 = a.d. 1294 as 
stated in the Colophon 

The -work and the author are not mentioned in Brock, For 
another work of the same author entitled Bahr al-Jawaliir 

see Loth. Catalogue No. 1024, p. 283, and As'hhm‘- 

ner -MSS. Catalogue by Messrs. Browne and Ross, p. ccviii, 
Berl, Library No. 6239 and Stewart Catalogue, p. 135, 

No. XXVI. Two copies of the work are in the A.S.B, Lib, See 
Cat., p. 83, and A.S.B. Govt. First Collection, p. 6, No. 101. The 
woT'k Bahr al-Jawahir was edited by Hakim ‘^Abd al-Majid in 
Calcutta in 1830 a.d. See Br. Mus. Catalogue of Arabic Books, 
Vol II, p. 279. 

Written in clear Naskh except the 1st fol. which is written 
in Tadiq. The headings are in rubric. Slightly wnrm -eaten 
througlioiit but fols. 63— 66 are bored through in the middle. 

^ For fuller details of the work see my Urdu article, published in 
the Aligarh histiiute Gazette, ISth Jxine W17. 

2 For author and his other works see Br. Mus. Persian Cat., p. 475, 
Ind. Offlae Lib. Gat. 564, Cambridge University 

Cat. by Prof. Browne, p. 278, and O.B.D., p. 264. 
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Beg t f d*4-sajf 

(Bahadur ^ah, Mochigate, Lahore. 


158. 

A work on optical science. 

The author flourished in the 8th century of the Hijrah. 
He was a pupil of Quth al-Din Mahmud E. Mas^ud Shirazi 
(d. A.H. 710 = A.D. 1312, vide Brock., VoL II, p. 211) as stated 
in the fol. 26. 

I cannot throw much light on the life of the author except 
what a]3|)ears in his j)reface regarding himself and his work. 
He is a commentator of KulUyat aUQdnun and wTote a Tcmqlh on 
the book of Apollonius’^ ) entitled MaMiruint 

(wZc MS., fol. 36). The work appears to be an excerpt from 
Ibn Haytham's® 'Tahrir al-Alandzir or a commentary upon 
it. Ibii Haytham died in a.h. 430 = a.d. 1038. See Brock. ^ 
Vol. I, p. d'TO, Adhere the name of the commentator Kama! 
al-Din Abu’l Hasan al-FarsI {d.c. a.h. 700 = a.b. 1300) is 
given, but the title of the commentar}^ is wunting, which 
however appears in fol. 36 of the MS. under notice. Kanial 
was a contemxDorary of Mas^ud the precej)tor, hence it may 
be inferred that he was the commentator of the Tanqlh ac- 
cording to Brock. Ibn Haytham has divided his work into 
seven Fasls and the author added a Kkdtimah ( ), Zayl 

(did ) and LawaMq ( 43“^!^ ) 5 

It contains diagrams illustrating the optical laws. The 
work is very interesting but w’orm-eaten throughout, especially 
some fols. at the beginning, and a ]3ortion of last fol, is pasted. 

Written in clear Naskh . Undated ; a|)X>arentiy 1 Ith century 
of the Hijrah. ‘Unwan is illuminated. One copy of the work 
is in the Rampore library. Another copy of the MS. has been 
presented by Nawwab Hmad al-Miilk to the Anjuman-Taraqql 
Urdu, H^xlerabad, as appears from its report 1916, p. lO."^ 

^ dt 

Beg : — J A— o.*3sJ| 

- j 

(Bahadur Shah, Mochigate, Lahore.) ^ 


1 For fuller details of the work, see my Urdu article, published in the 
Aligarh Institute Gazette, 2ZTd 1917. 

2 For A poiloniusand his works see TanMk al-Htikama' of Qifti, pp 6 1-2. 

3 For Hay tham., /see; JVudwja/t 1911, ''Ho. pp. 15 and 'Z2, Xktifa ah 
. Qunu^\ p. 247,: Tamaddund~*Arah .'(Urdu) .of' Sayyid‘ Ali," Bilgrami, p. 

433, ‘ Uyfvn ahAnha flTahaqat ah Atihhai ,Yo\.TL, p. 90, Tarikk ctl Htihama^ 
by Qifti, p. 05, and Xoi/i Ca/., p. 212, No. 734, III. 

^ There is another copy of the work in the library of Ihsan al-Din, 
Maulavi Mahallab, K a kuris Lucknow. 
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NOTES ON IMPORTANT PERSIAN MSS. 


1. 

Vabious Readings of the QubMn. 

1. 


IjO 

A tract on the correct readings of the Qur'an, 

Autlior : — Hafiz Kalan BxikharJ ? 

Dedicated to 'Abd- Allah Bahadur Khan. Written in 
TaTiq.. Not dated. 


Beg: — d^jjS 
(^lah Md. Muhaddith Lib., Rampore.) 


2 . 

<^i!| ^^s)| 

On the various readings of the Qur'an, by Rad! a! -Dm AbiiM 
Khayr 'Abd al-AIajld, composed in a.h. 1022 = a.d. 1613. 
Writen in good Tafilq. Not dated. 


jb ^ Avo 

(R. S. Lib.) 


3 . 


A work treating of the various readings of the seven recog- 
nized Qur'an readers, by Md. B. Mahmud B. Md. B. Ahmad B. 
^Ali al-gharif al-Samargandi al-Ba gh dadi ? It ivS divided into 30 
chapters. The copy is imperfect at the end. Written in TaMlq, 
by different hands. Dated A.H. 1101 = a.d. 16S9. 

I 

]5eg*, — obVf aiJ A4*3cd[ 

(Ahmad- Allah Lib., Moradabad.) 
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CCXXl 


4. 


A treatise on the correct readings of the QwPan, by Mulla 
Md. Taliir. Written in fine Naskh within goid -ruled borders. 
Dated a.h. 1083 = a.d. 1672. 


Beg: Ji ... 

(R. S. Lib.) 


^1 - 


5 . 




A versified treatise on the various readings of the Qur'an, 
by Hafiz Rumi B, Yusuf al-Zahir, composed in a.h. 776 = a.d. 
1374 at Kliwarizm.^ The total number of verses is 780 as 
stated : — 

jh^ j b CJ’-f 

cijl — AJf 4^x3 'f (iji — ^ 

j — jjai 

— .-Aiigiife^ I (j>^a A— 

Written in neat Tafilq. Not dated. 

Beg: — jh • aU .J .fe— — fils f A A.) I 


I 


f A— 

jl — (*—• A 3 

(R. S. Lib.) 

II. 

Commentaries on the QtoMn, 


.. & 

j^Ul I I 

A short glossary of the Qur'an, arranged alphabetically. 
Author : — Hakim B. ‘ Imad NSguri ? Written in bad Tallq. 
Not dated. 


2 For l^warizm see Mu am <^l-‘Bulda II, p. 54. 
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I 

Beg : — ii) <Si*sJf 
(R. S. Lib.) 


7. 






A commentary upon eight chapters of the QuB an from 
to ■ (chapter 97 to 104) by .Md.' E. Mahmud al-Hafiiz! 


aI>Bukhari, who died according to Nafahat al-Uns (of ^ jaml') in 
x4.H. 865= A.D. 1460, but according to BerL Lib. Oat. 850= 
1446. The MS, was transcribed, as stated in the colophon, 
from a copy which was transcribed from the author's copy 
in A.H. 1181 = A.D. 1767 


dkXjkMa A4-3EX.4J ^ 

ll=b.J ^ ^j.:sxj 4> f | A j <^1*® 


Written in bad Taliq. i 

Beg : — (jj i}s^ • • • 


(B. S. Lib.) 


8 . 




A commentary upon the Qur'an by Ahmad B. Hasan B. 
Ahmad Sulaymani (d. a.h. 658 = a.d. 1259), composed in a.h. 
519 = A.D. 1125. ¥or details and other copies see Mahbub al- 
Alhab p. 89, 0. P. Lib. Pers, Cal (Bankipore), and Govt. Ind. 
Gollection, part J, p. 13, No. 210. 

Scribe Baha’al-Din B. Yusuf al-Qattal al-Gliurl. Dated 
A.H. 980 = A.D. 1572.- ^ 

Uj , UU 

Beg : — ■ U.a/“ lj>j aW >*aJ( 

(R. S. Lib.) 


9. 

A commentary upon the first three chapters of the Quran, 
by Ahmad B. ‘Abd Md. B. Sultan ‘All B. Fath-Allah al-Badakh- 
shl. The date of composition is a.h. 1057 = a.d. 1647, as ap- 
pears from the chronogram *Ui in the preface, fol. 2. : — 

lil'MJt ^ylaojlU) I4A J Jil« J^sis lAA 

. ii>3, 
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dif j J ^ 

OsSi^ (^/o'l" uJ»j 5^^-^ jf.&~v.fi3 

Written in a very fine Taliq, within gold-ruled borders. 
^Unwans illuminated. The MS. also contains a short tract on 
Sufism. 


Beg.':- 


«X«k.^ASi ^ ^4.sd| 

(R. S. Lib.) 


10. 

A commentary upon half of the second chapter of the 
Qur'an. 

Author: — 'All 'Azim Khan (?). Slightly imperfect at 
the beginning. Written in Ta'liq. Not dated. 


Beg. :- 


jXmMi ^ (JaI 


^If d^AJ Uj 

(M. Mirzi Md. ‘AH Khan Lib., Victoria Street, Lucknow.) 


n. 

A very old and valuable copy of Persian translation of the 
Arabic commentary of Abu Ja'far Md. B. Jarir al-Tabari (d. a.h. 
310 = A.D. 922) upon the first three and a portion of the fourth 
chapter of the Qur'an. The first iireface is in Arabic, compris- 
ing about 2 pages, and begins thus : — ^ 

J AjU?’ i>4.3xJb b ^*3^^ I Mi 4>.*,as5ij} 

The second in Persian opens thus :— 

The text is written in beautiful bold Thiilh character 
and the commentary in fine Ta'iiq. Most of the headings are 
written with gold in bold Kufi character. All Ayats and liuhfus 
are beautifully^ illuminated with floral designs. The first two 
folios are sumptuously illuminated. The MS. breaks off with 

the following words : — 




Ji 
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The copy is not dated, but apparently it was written 
about A.H. 600 = A.D. 1203. For details and another copy see 
Br. Mus, Pers, Cat,, p. 85. and H. Kh,, VoL II, p, 346. 

(R, S. Lib.) 


12 . 

A very extensive commentary on the Qur^an in t^vo 
volumes, by Hafiz (^ularn Mustafa B. Md. Akbar ThMsari.^ 
The author states in the preface that he coniposed this work at 
the request of some of his friends : — 

(3^^^ <i<4.3CW0 cll/O ^ 

c)f jrJ 

Besides the commentary the author has left the following 
five works : — 

The following versified chronogram in fob 3 gives the date 
of composition a.h. 1191 = a..d, 1777. 

It is divided into eleven subjects ; — 

laA ■■ |<(lc - y - •• - 

' 'f' I « « . , «■ * - 

•OsXwg - ^SU) - ~ - iJSajS^jwo jj |3:}lsisfa. - " (_jr - 

Transcribed from the author’s copy in a.h. 1252 = a.d. 
1836 as mentioned in the colophon : — 

3} 

45‘‘5*bwai. 

KzJiL ^4be }\ 

<>xf L.^ ^;G JS 

d^m Jlfti 43rjt3^ JaA.. jf AsW 

^ A2Sa.«rtd 

Scribe: — Ghulam Muhyi al-Din E. Hafiz B. Baha’al-Din. 
Written in Tadiq. ^ 

%U 

Beg. : — AjlXiT Jl^^b ^ 

^ (R.S. Lib.) 

i Thanesar, a famous Hindu place of pilgrimage to the north of Dellil 
{see Vincent Smith’s Akbar, -p, 78, and A’m Akharl text, VoL I, p. 515). 
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Ul 

A versified commentary (in Sindhl language) upon tlie 
lAif (chapters 78-114) of the Qur'an, by Hashim Thattani (?). 
Written in Naskh. Not dated. 

Beg. : — U 

(al-Nadwah Lib. , Lucknow.) 

14. 

The second and third volumes of a very useful and ex- 
tensive commentary on the Qur'an with a glossary, arranged 
alphabetically by Wall- Allah of Farrukhabad, the author of 
TariMh-i-FarrulAahad. See for author Br. Mus, Pers. Gat,, 
p. 9596. The author commenced the work in a.h. 1233 = a.d. 
1817 and completed it in a.h. 1242 = a.d. 1826 according to 
the chronogram in the colophon : — 

i Jj J j'f- 

ir .. f"r . . .. 

— ^/o y c jb j&j JU^f J 

^ ^ v!S.wL ^ Is) 

Vol. II contains the 16, 17 and 18 chapters: — 

cjhj ^ 

aAI^J etjUS'^^ ( f 

AJtj.5 Ajfea.5lw Cijbf jls'} j e^Uj j 

JX3 «SAiG' 

Vol. Ill contains the 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 
29, and 30 chapters : — 

( *"* ) o1y ( to 

( r I ) - OA.djp«!s*iAA* ^ yr^ 

' j) ( d* P 1 ' -Cbbl AiA*^ Jayw*”*© 


GOKXYl 
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e>tf ( rr ) - Sfj>j ar ai^fy 

)d ( fP ') - &ki ia,^lAU/o L^Jf jf 

fa ) - l-fif iiUi LeWf <^jjj i^bjl i:^L:^xjCj 

j ij^j )l ^:!jj'^j j a^ic ajjf 

J^i ( n ) - J ' Ui-c j j Jf 

o-iljjtX) ajyA/0 J ^aIi 5J jjfdj jj |jU 

^)Ty aSl^Xx) aiyi/ojjyf y ( t'v ) - ^t (^xab.JG j ja 

JjJaX^j^ ^ f ^ ( f A } - ^^-.Aasvo 


plix! uiU^ b a> ( r* ) ■• ®e;b9;^ jX>jjMi 

jy Jt:^f {J.u^y culi^ a^2«.A uiif ^Ims ^iLf G ^ 

. J ^ s^ijS t^si} tjf^ e)T ^ 

The first volume which contains 15 chapters is wanting. 
Written in Taliq. Dated a.h 1253 = a.d. 1837. 

Deg. i^^b 


15 . 


9 p f 

^Willll. 


An extensive commentary ufjon the ly*«, chapter 12, 
by Mu ‘In al-Miskm. the author of Ma'arij ahNnhuwat. who 
died inA.H. 907 = a.b. 1501. See Ind Off: Lib, Gat. No. 138. 
For another copy see Govt. Ind. Coll., fart I ^ f. 13, Wo. 215 
(A.S.B.). Written in Ta‘liq. Not dated. 


Beg.: — 35t>lj aJLt ; 


(Md. Muhaddith Lib., Rampore.) 


d' 




16 . 

^JUJI ^!WI i^\jU 

A complete index to all the Ayats and EuJctJs of the 
Qur’an, arranged alphabetically. 

Author : — Ibn Md. Said Mustafa, known as t^lA. 

The title of the work is a chronogram for the date of composi- 
tion A.H. 1105 = A.D. 1693. Written in Naskh. Not dated. 
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Beg. : — j <>-claR.xj 

J|3'^ 5 w5' ^ 

J\ - 

(R. S. Lib.) ^ 

17. 

(jlyaJi^^ 

The peculiar characteristics of each chapter of the Qur'an, 
by an anonymous author. 

Written in Arabic Naskh. Dated a.h. 700 = a.d. 1300. 
Scribe : — Yahya Md. al-Tusi (?). 

Beg. : J.J ^ AasrJU 

{M. A. Bari Lib., Firangi Mahall, Ltieknow.) 


III. 

Traditions. 


18 . 




A very extremely valuable versified translation of the 
collection of the forty Hadith, by Mir Shaj’-kh B. Nur al-Din 
Md. al-Yurani, composed in a.h. 929 = a.d. 1522. 

The illiiinination on each page is noteworthy for its beauty. 
Written in very good Taliq. Dated a.h. 12^ = a.d. 1806. 
Scribe: — ■Ashraf ‘All lOian of Lucknow. 


Beg. : — ^ izr^^ 

(E. S. Lib.) ^ 


19 . 

A collection of '40 Hadith with a Persian translation by 
one Hakim Sufi. Written in a very good Taliq in a.h. 1039 = 
A/D. 1629. The first folio is wanting. 


(Mahbub Yar Jang Lib., Hyderabad.) 
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IV. 

Theology. 

20 . 

A commentary on the famous Arabic theological work 
duUr of ‘Abd-Allah B. Ahmad an Nasafi (d. A.n. 710 = a.d. 

1310). Commentator : — Burhan Miskin (probably Mu'in, see 
No. 15). Composed in a.h. 914 = a.b. 1508 in Hirat as men- 
tioned in the preface, fol. 4 : — 

Written in Tallq. Not dated. 

■ « 

a 

Beg. ... U!if lij; 

(R. S. Lib.) 

21 . 

c^ASaJl 

A collection of 130 principles of theology, by M. Nasr- Allah 
B. Shaykh Nizam. Composed by order of ‘Alamgfr (a.h. 1069- 
1119 = A.D. ^1659-1707). It is divided into a Muqaddamah, 
5 Babs and' a Khatimah. Written in good Taliq, within 
gold-ruled borders. Dated a.h. 1123 = a.d. 1711. The fly-leaf 
bears two seals, one of ‘Alamglr, and another of Ghadanfar Khan 
Azad, foils. I and II, highly illuminated. 

Beg. ! ^ 

(R.S.Lib.) 


22 . 



A treatise on the signs and prognostics of the day of 
judgment and the appearance of Imam Mahdi, by 'Aii B. Hiisam 
al-Din, known as ‘Aii MuttaqI ai-Hindi ^ (d. a.h. 977 = a.d, 
1569). For author and his Arabic works see Brock., VoL II, 
p, 384, and (No, 32) . It is divided into 4 Basis : — 

^JUiw^ jt J jftir ( f ) 

AS' (r) ^ (r) - 

^ See for *Ali MuttaqI ai-Nadwah, Nov. 1910, VoL 7, pp. 26-28. 
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AS' (P) \Ci^J j:> Jt L^' 

Written in Shikastali-Amiz Nastallq. Not 
dated « 


3eg« t— ,,, l^l .,. L^j sU iX^sxJf 

^ii « d.K»®l 

(R. S. Lib.) ^ 


23. 

A treatise on Isma'ili theology, by Ahmad B. Zayn al-Din 
al-Ilisri?. 

It is divided into a Muqaddimah, five chapters and a 
Khatimah. Written in minute Naskh. Not dated. 

Scribe : — 'All Asghar B. Husayn Karbala’i. 

Beg.: — ... ... 

(W. Ivanow’s ^ collection.) 


24. 

A dialogue between Rajah Jang Badih and his father on 
metaphysical doctrines, translated from Sanskrit into Persian 
at the desire of ’Dara i^ukuh(d. a.h. 1069 = a.d. 1658). The 

work is divided into eight chapters ( ). The title of each 

chapter is given in Sanskrit with its Persian explanation as 
follows: — 

p . ^ . . • . ,« i 

( ) iJjlm fcjhojf ( bU ) ^ ) 

( ( ti^o ) i^)y, 

V 

c)f ^ 

J4 45^b J U, y, j j 

Written in fine and minute Nastallq. Dated 19th year of 
'Alamgir’s reign = (a.h. 1087 = a.d. 1676). (lold -ruled borders, 
^Unwan illuminated. Scribe : — Rnpchand. 

5 Mr. W. Ivanow is a Russian traveller. He had a collection of Per- 
sian MSB. acquired in Persia. He came to Calcutta in 1914. 
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Sog. : — - Ij Osjl^ y Cijf6.:»-w9 

(M. A. Basit Lib., Hyderabad.) 


25. 

4>^lpilj I 

A work on tkeology, by Fakhr al-Bln Awrangabad!. 
The author composed this work at the request of some of his 
friends at Pak Patan, which contains the tomb of the celebrat- 
ed, saint Farid al-Din ^ Shakargange (d. a.h. 664 = a.d. 1265). 
Written, in Taliq. Dated a.h. 1277 = a.d. 1860. 


Beg. ; — j 

(R. S. Lib.) 




V. 

Sufism. 

26 


A work on religious instructions and precepts, by Md. 
Ismail B. Mas'ud ‘Ali, known as SajanLahiiri, composed in a.h. 


771 = A.D, 1369. Scribe liahim-Allah Akhmid. Written 
in Taliq. Dated a.h. 1166 = a.d. 1752. 

V 


Beg. 




(R. S. Lib.) 


27. 

} %i«2iiA«0 ) 

■ • ■ J 

An anonymous work on Sufism without author's name. 
From the follo\\'ing note at the end the title of the MS. and the 
name of the author might be inferred : — 

|::df a), ® ^;Xm' jh^^f 

In the preface the author says that on the 6th of Shaw- 
wal A.H. 871 = A.D. 1466 when he was going through the 

i For Farid ai'Din’s life see IDiazlnat alrAffiya (by Mafti Gbulam 
Sarwar), Vol, I, p. 287. 
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f ^ ^ of Md. Shirin Ma gh ribi (d. a.h. 809 = a.d. 1406), 
lie was so attracted by its beauty and utility that he deter- 
mined to write one on the same lines as the above work. 
Written in elegant Ta1iq. Dated a.h. 935 = a.d. 1528.. 

(M. A. Basit Lib., Hyderabad.) 


28 . 

An extensive work treating of the daily prayers and other 
religious observations, etc., by hA.bd al-Ghafur B. Md. Sharaf , 
known as Liitf Rasul (?). It is divided into 21 chapters, which 
are subdivided into 108 Fasls and the Fasls into 51 Fawahd 

( ) and a IQiatimah. Written in good Taliq. Not dated. 

Beg. : — v1" 3^ 

! 

iSlJ A«»acvJb 

(Mata Parshad, Nawazgange, Lucknow.) 




29 . 

JUI 


(_r^' 


A rare and autograph work on Sufism, by Jamal al-Dln(?). 
Written in Nastaliq. Dated a.h. 1150 = a.d. 1737. 

uu ^ 

Beg. : — Ml 

(Nizam Lib., Hyderabad.) 


30 . 

^aDIsJI 

A work on Sufic doctrines, compiled by Habib -Allah of 
Qinnawj. It is divided into a Miiqaddimali, 17 Maqasid and a 
Hiatimah. Written in bad Ta3lq. Dated Ilachjiore, a.h. 1113 
= A.D, 1701. 


Beg. 

Mlf jC)^ AHI, .. 


(R. S. Lib.) 


^ For Jam-i-iahan Numa see Br. Mm. Pers* Cat., p. 866'L where the 
copy is mentioned to be without author’s name, 

2 For ^5rm Maghribi see same p.633'% and hSprenger Cat., p. 476. 
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31. 

An autograph epistolary collection of mystical subjects ad- 
dressed to the followers of the Qaditl order, \v Baha’ al-Haqq 
Qadiri, written by his own hand in the time of Md. Shah (a.h. 
1131-1161 = A.D. 1719-1748) 

lAilLi iyjilftli iAy AxJu SJUi-= 

... Ijseu - rr ... c:~»3 ... 

... OaAa ^ ^ y axm 

gLw ... OjJbl-rfe ^ 

Written in iShikastali-Ainiz Taliq. Dated Shahjahanabad, 
A.H. 1138 = A.D. 1725. 


4^!;^ 


(R. S. Lib.) 


32. 

cUJkA^ I 

A treatise on Sufism, by ‘Ali B. .Husam al-Din al-Mnttaqi 
al-Hindi (d. a.h. 977 = a.d. 1569). (For his life and works 
seeBrocL, Vol: 11, p. 384, Nadwah 1910, VoL VII, pp. 26-28, 
and for another Pers. work see Pers. Note (No. 22). The chap- 
ters are arranged alphabetically. Written in a good Ta'liq. 
Dated a.h. 1287 = a.d. 1870. ^ 

y .'UU 

Beg. : — 4 «aJ 13 ^^.*,11*1} all w>.4?.asajf 

0-*5} ifdt JJ ^J.9 4jyi 

(R. S. Lib.) ^ 

33. 

A work on Sufism according to the doctrines of the Shuttail 
order, by Sufi B. Jawhar Jhanjhani. Written in fine Taliq. 
::Da|}edAA.H.;:l()66#^^A.D,;;1656A 



■ cexxxm. 
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Beg. ; — e)T 3 ^ J 

...... LS)^'^ J 

^i{ <J.i3t)f wjjr^-o 


(R. S. Lib.) 


34. 




A very instructive work on Sufism, composed in a.h. 825 = 
A.D. 1421. 

Author: — Md. Ja'far al-Husayni al-Makki (d. a.h. 891 = 
A.D. 1486). For author and his other works see Khazmat ah 
Asfiya, pp. 402-405, where from the following quotation it ap- 
pears that the work was only promised, and was not seen hy 
the author of the Khazinat ahAsiiya :— 


bf <ilCxX) 5 

b AJf MJ>tj 


For another work entitled Bahr ahMa‘am by the same 
author, see Ind. Office Lib. Gat, No. 1867. Written in ordi- 
nary Nastadiq. Dated a.h. 1194 = a.d. 1779. 


Beg. :— 

(M. A. Bari Lib., Firangl Mahall, Lucknow.) 


35. 


A treatise on Sufism, by Sufi Sharif Jhanjhtoi(?). It is 
divided .into ten Atwar )• 

It appears from the colophon that this work was translated 
from. Hindi into Persian. 

Scribe : — Sada Shanker. Written in good Ta‘llq. Dated 
A.H. 1159 =s a.d. 1780. 


Beg. : — ( J 5 I ) ) ... cu«^a5|aA. oti 

... 

(BI. A. Bari Lib., Firangi Mahall, Lucknow.) 


€€XXXiv 


Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 


• " 36 . . , 

A very valuable copy of the well-known religions tract of 
the celebrated saint ‘Abd — Allah abAnsari al-Haravi ^ (d. a h. 
481 = A.D. 1088), consisting of pious invocations to God and 
exhortations to Sufis, and is due to the penmanship of the famous 
calligrapher, Sultan ‘Ali al-Ma^hadi.* It is dated a.h. 921, 
and is remarkably noteworthy for the exquisite workmanship 
in its illuminations and decorations. It has acquired an addi- 
tional value by virtue of the notes written in it by the Mughal 
Emperors Jahangir (a.h. 1014-1037 = a.d. 1605-1628), Shah 
Jahan (a.h. 1037-1069 = a.d, 1628-1659) and the celebrated 
Abd al-Rahim Khankbanan.^ 

(1) On the fly-leaf at the beginning, Jahangir, in his follow'- 
ing note, says that he received this va-luable MS. as a present 
from the Khtokhanan in a.h. 1023 = a.d. 1614 : — 

For another autogra|)h note of Jahangir see O.P. Lib. Cat., 
Vol. 1, No. 151. 

(2) The above note is followed by that of Shah Jahan, in 
which the Emperor says that the MS. was received in his 
library on the very day of his accession to the throne, viz. the 
28th day of Jumada 11, a.h. 1037 = a. d. 1627 ; — 


1 For ‘Abd- Allah al-AnsWs life and his works see Broch. , Vol. I, 
p. 433, Br, Mils. Pera, Oat., p 349, Ind. Off. Lib. Cat. Nos. 1778-1780, 
IkiifW al-Qunu^ , p. 53. 

2 ‘AH Mashhadi, who was called ^ Sidtan' or Qihlat al-Kuttah on ac- 
count of bis mastery in the art of penmanship, is acknowledged to have 
brought the NastaUiq handwriting to perfection. He died according to 
the MiPai al-'Alam in a.h. 902 = a.d. 1496 and according to the Habib 
alSiyar in A.m 919 = a.d. 1513; but both these dates are incorrect and 
anachronistic, as the Eesalah under notice was written in a.h. 921 =a.d. 
1515, vSee'-Br. Mus. Pers. Cat. p. 573«, Columbia University Cat. of Pers. 
MSS., Vol. I, p. 160, Tazhirat al-Salatin (MS. copy, Bohar Coll.), Vol. 1, 
fob 125. blurt, Les Colligraphes et les miniiuristes de V Orient musulrnan, 
pp. 221-323, Martin, Meisterwerhe Muhammedanischer Kunst, 1, plates 
23, 31, Munich, 1912, and O.B.D., p, 391, and Pers, Notes No. 101, foot- 
note No. 1, and No. 239, footnote No. 2, and J.A.S.B. 1834, Vol. Ill, 
p. 12, for the life and other transcriptions of the calligrapher. 

S ]^iankUanan also had a magnificent library at Ahmadabad. He 
•was a great lover of MSS. and paintings. See for his life Ma^dfMr-i- 
Eahlml (MS. copy of the A.B.B. Lib.), foL 480, O.P. Lib. Cat., VoL II, 
p. 79, and Maqaldt-i-SMhU, p. 135. 
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- ^A'yi 

For another autograph see O P. Lih., VoL I, No. 93. 

(3) ‘Abd al -Rahim Khankhanan, the celebrated noble- 
man of Akbar's Court, in his note written longitudinaily on the 
fl 3 !^-leaf , gives to understand that he became the owner of this 
MS. in A.H. 998 = a.d. 1589 : — 

- A4*2sa..^ 


For another autograph see O.P.Lib. Cat., VoL I, No. 93. 
The MS. also bears the seals of Shah Jahan, h^lamgir and 
the Khankhaiian. It is careful! 3 ^ preserved in a s|)iendid 
binding. ^ 

Beg. al) 


(B. S. Lib.) 




37 . 

JU 

This is a collection of sayings of Ahmad Sarhindl Faruql. 
better known as Miijaddid-i-Alf thdni ( s»ij| ^axlxj ) (d. a.h. 

1034 = A.D. 1626), a celebrated Darvi.^ of the 11th centnr}^ of 
the Hi j rah and a disciple of Kliwajah Baqi Naqshband of Delhi. 
It appears from the following colophon that Md. Siddiq Badakh- 
shl collected these sayings of the Miijaddid, who addressed 
them to his disciples in his Ptilcdf l in 1019 = a.d. 

1610 and that BadakhshI wrote it, as he says :— 

l6»«i 

QjjSf 

XxitAif 

C g^llf • ] g^J j f • f <5 iikbtSIr 

i Seeking retirement in a mosque during the last ten days of the 
Fast of Ramarian ; during which time tiie worshipper does not leave the 
piace, except for necessary purposes. The time is spent in reciting the 
Qur^un and in performing the ceremony of JSiJbr, or tbe recital of tli© 
names and praises of the Deity. (F'jde Hughes’s Dictionary of Islam,. 

p. 222^* 


ccxxxvi Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 

For Mujaddid-i-Alf thdnl and the work, see Khazlnat al- 
Asfiya, Vol. 1, pp. 607 and 609, and Md. Siddiq, p. 483. 

Beg. : — ^ 

(M. ‘Al! Husayn Lib., Kueha-1-Mad.rasah-i-Ahzzarh, Hyderabad.) 

38 . 

A rare and old tract on Sufism, by Ra^iid al-Din Md, 
Bidawari. The author composed this work in the monastery 
( ) of Jamal al-Din Jurjani in a.h. 846 = a.d. 1442. 

The work is incomplete and breaks of! immediately after 
the 10th Section ( Written in a good Nastaliq. 

Undated. ’ . : ■ ■ ' ' 

a. 

Beg. :• — Uf - 

(Malla A. BSsit Lib., Hyderabad.) ^ 


39 . 

cJijUaUl 


A short psychologico -mystical tract without author 
name. It appears from the preface that the work is a transla- 
tion from the Arabic original. The coIo];)hon shows that the 
MS. was transcribed from the autograph copy of Ahmad B. 
Md. B. Ahmad al-Bayabayaki, better known as ^Ala’al- 
Bawlah al-Samnani (d. a.h. 736 = a.d. 1336). See Khazlnat 
al-Asfiyd, Vol. II, p. 288, and Ind. Off, Lib, Cat. No. 1922, 
p. 1073^, j 

VU ■■ ■ ^ ■ l». ' . ' 

UJf 4^ A4.2P./0 4^ AJLj| kA 4^/0 cJfii ^ 

For another copy and details see Bodl. Lib. Gat. No. 1283. 
Written in goo4 Nastaliq. Not dated. 


Beg. : — ^ ua^llaJ G ^0 A.s. 2 ai? 


(M. A. Bari Lib., Firangi Mahail, Lucknow.) 


40 . 




Lives and teachings of Sa‘di Lahuri, ‘Abd ahRahnian 

Salmi Nishapuri and Say.yid Adam Binnuri Naqshbandi by Md. 
‘Umar B. Ibrahim al-Nishapuri. Written in Tadiq. Not 
dated. 
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(^ali Md. Muhaddith Lib., Rampore.) 


A work ^ on Sufism, by ‘Isa B. Qasim B. Bukn al-Dln B. 
Ma^ruf B. Shiliab al-Din, better known as ^Ish(p al-Shiittarl al- 
Qadiri, who lived in the year a.h. 997 = a.d. 1588. D*efective 
at the end. Written in elegant Nastaliq. ‘Unwan ilhiminated, 
within gold -ruled borders. 

A.8.B. Lib. has a complete cop 3 ^ of the work : see Pers. 
Cat., p. 56. 

tju 

Beg. : — ad-J 

(M. A. Basit. Lib., Chadarghat, Hyderabad.) 


An autograph collection of Persian letters, by Mir Siilay- 
mto, known as ‘All Quli Khan (?). 

From the following lines at the end it appears that this is 
an autograph copy and was written for one ‘Aziz Mirza Md. 
Had! 

- U kiu .. aUi a4X«3 

Written in fine Shikastah-Amiz Ta‘liq. Undated. 

(‘All Husayn Lib., Hyderabad.) 

43. 

A work on Sufism based on several reliable works enumer- 
ated at the beginning and divided into tw'O p^rts. 

Author : — ‘Abd al-Khaliq B. ‘Ata-Allah al-Ansari. 

Written in neat Nastaliq. Dated a.h. 1114 = a.d. 1702. 
I have seen another copy of this work at Hyderabad in the 
possession of a book-seller. 

(Mahbub yar Jung Lib., Hyderabad.) 


^^*Ui ! CL: 

One hundred and forty-seven letters on religious subjects 
Witten by Sayyed ‘All B. Md. B._ Ilyas Af^an Ghar^ashi- 


Goxxxviii Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

shun ),* 'Slightly defective at the end. ' Written , in 

good Naskh. Not dated. ^ 

Jj 

Beg. : — j . ... ^11 

(^ah Md. Muhadditli Lib., Bampore.) 

45. 

A collection of thirty letters, containing spiritual^ admoni- 
tions addressed by ‘Abd al-Jalil of Lucknow to Miyan 'Ashiq Md. 
Written in Taliq. Dated Jahanabad, a.ii. 1145 — a.d. 1732. 
Scribe : — Khalil B. Md. Shakir B. 'Abd al -Rashid. 

Beg. : (3"^=^ 

(Shah Habib. Haydar Lib., Kakuri.B 

43- 

CL^0UK>i5b 

A famous treatise on the princiiDles of Sufism by Wali- 
Allah B. h4bd al-Rahim of Delhi (d.* a.h. 1176 = a.d' 3762). 
Written in Taliq, by his son ^Abd al-Qadir ^ (d. a. H. 1242 = 

A.D. 1826) : — UiL&'O 'Dated a.h. 

1187 « A.D. 1773. ■ , ■ " 

JJ 

Beg. : CUwal C 5 ^^t 

S.lsiXm j\ (SX 

(R. S. Lib.) 


VI. 

Pbayde. 

47, 

A treatise on prayer, by Nur Beg {?). 
It is divided into 4 Maqalat : — 


J F*or ^ah Habib Haydar library see my Urdu article, published in 
the Aligarh Institute Gazette^ I3fch March, iMs. For a topography of 
Kakuri see Distr. Qaz. of Lucknow, Vol. XXXVTI, pp. 189-195. 

See for *Abd al-Qadir’s Ufe Tazkirah-i-^Ulama'-i'Hind^ p.i29 
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iJy&S j d^fi J (r) lU^ J Jd (I) 

^ifjS ^ (r) 

iSJjJ^ (f*) JJ ^lis^.AM z^^jh i^hjhjQ- 

c4j^’i j ^J^ZELJ ^ j ‘^«iw 

It appears from the folio wing line on fol. ITS?) that it is. 
an autograph copy. Dated a.h. 1221 = a.d. 1806 :— 

” fff I ... tsEa-hrfatM 

Beg. of preface - 

Beg. of text :— 3^=*=^ 

eAj) 

(R. S. Lib.) ^ 

Vli. 

Muhammadan L.^w. 

48., 

^L>*a».) j ^ ^ ^ aaJ I iii 1 

A work relating to the legality of music, by M. Nur- Allah 
B. Md. MAiqlm al-Diii of A‘zampur, . composed the ^ order 
of his spiritual guide ghah ‘Abd al-Rahman in a.h. 1244 = a.d. 
1828., It is divided into a and S which are sub- 

divided into vW. Written in clear Taliq. Dated , a.h. 1255 
;= A.D. 1839. 

Beg. :— 4 ^ 5 jAU ^ ai ■ 

(Hafiz Ahmad *A1I IHian Lib., Kampore.) 

49. 

S4>ij 

A Persian translation of Muhammadan law from Arabic, 
by Ghulam Husa^m of Ghazipore. Written in bad Taliq. 
liated A.H. 1232 = a.d. 1816. 

■ Bog.;, ^ ^ A.^J!R.i,, . 


(R. S, Lib.) 
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50 . 



A versified work ^ on Muhammadan iaw according to the; 
Hana-fite School. Author unknown. Composed in a. H. 785 = 
A.D. 1383. The author commenced the work at the age of 56 
and completed it in five 3 ^ears. It is divided into 335 Namah 
and the numher of verses is 15,200, as appear from the follow- 
ing verses : — 


..UAAAfcJ 4JI**V 

o-ws,:^ ^ ^ 






(f 4:bl — .wj 




1*^0 tAf _?-*« jt Jy 

(.Ail, ^ jiJ, J JU 

^ e>f 

.(? iS^ 3 c!A -"- 

tXw & — 

" ***^ ^ ^ >Asia. 


Namah 4 and 5 contain eulogies of Firuz Shah (a.h. . 752- 
790 = A.D. 1351-1384) and Nasir-al-Dln Mahmud Dihlavi (d. 
A.H. 757 = A.D. 1356). Written in fine Ta'iiq. Another in- 
complete coi^y is also here. 

Beg. : — 0 .—^ 
(R. S. Lib.) 


51 . 

a^sAjyol 

A collection of legal opinions, arranged under the usual 
headings of the Muhammadan law books, by Md. Amin B. 
‘ikbd-Allah of Muhninabad. Composed in a.h. 978 = a.d. 1570. 
It is an autograph copy as appears from a note in the colo- 
phon ^ ■ 

i^r*'**^ 3^ jW ' WdlJ.. 

j^\ oJj J cU^oif 

jSlWf ,«>Aa 1( Uf - A J 4^ 

*• { 




Written in Naskh. 
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Seg. : — UaIc 

^ U) 4^,iUi-»o^l( aiJf d^c ti4.sa.X5 

(R. S. Lib.) ^ " 


52. 


A collection of Muliammadan ia-w compiled, as stated in 
the preface, at the request of Md. Shaybani Khan, king of 
Khwarizin (a.i-i. 912-916), by ^All B. Md. B. ‘Ali al-KhwnrizniL 
Scribe : — ‘Uthman E. Ghaybi. Written in Nasidi.. Dated 
AM. 912 = A.D. 1506. An index in a different hand is prefixed 
at the beginning. 


Beg. : — ^ laEi.Afl.i ^bj ^Jll _5 ^ 


(R. S. Lib.) 


53. 

liwDU 

A versified treatise on the law of inheritance, b}^ Siraji (?). 
Composed a.h. 725 = a.I). 1324. Dated a.h. 774 = a.d. 1372 
as stated at the: end : — . 

^jSSL^ ji, iJmy 'dm 
ci— x 2 i 2 A JJ 

Written in Shikastah-Am|^ Tafilq. 

Beg. : c>b^,-5 j ^jjd ofc 

(R. S. Lib.) 

54. 

y 

A treatise on Muhammadan law by Md. Latif B. Md. 
"All B. Md. Shah of Bahraich in Gujrat. Composed in a.h. 
1120 = A.D. 1708. It is divided into 20 chapters. 


4 .^L-ax 5 U 

jj b|AA. 

<S^Afc. b j Am Lttbj 
1^1 A'x^j i^iijsaJbj 
CUA»f ij*i^d 

^sbl-w^b JlAij 


ccxlii Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

^ Incomplete wanting .10 chapters. Written in Ta'Iiq-. 
Not dated. ■ ^ 

■ u/ 

Beg, ! 'Jf 

(R. S. Lib.) ^ 

VIIL : 

History. 

■ ■ ',55.',-, ' 

A general history beginning from pre-Islamic times without 
any title and carried down to the year a.h. 970 = a.b. 1562. 

The name of the author Ghiyath al-Din Muhammad Jami 
appears on fol. 1. In the preface he says that he was in the 
service of the Emperor Hnmayun ^ till the year a.h. 950 = a.T). 
1543 and undertook to write the history after his demise which 
occurred some time after a.h. 964 = a.d. 1556, as appears from 
the following quotation 

AJJ? 

Sl&S $6^3 

^ixv 5 :?^ j 

OssMi. ei^»a,3ajf ijajli ijUif 

^’fj) ... ... JSlA cu^sa..) CUpj-JO 

^ Ct>bf^ 

" VJJ"^ SSi***‘S' i3;JJ} !35lS.w3 

The history commences with a short account of the 
prophets, kings and philosophers of pre-Islam.ic times. Then 
follows the history of the Islamic period in which the author 
gives laconic descriptions of the Prophet, his successors and the 
Imams ; and a tabular account of the renowned personages, 
Sayyids, learned men, nobles, ministers and celebrated Persian 
poets who flourished from the 1st year of the Hijrah to the year 
A.H. 970 = A.D. 1562, as appears from following passage : — 

UXrk. 5;Uwt ji C:A.<«»f cUaA,/o 


I Hiimayun (a.h. 937-963 = a.d, 1530-1556) had a great literary 
taste and was very fond of books and MSS., inasmuch that he carried a 
select library with him even during expeditions. See Noer’s Akhar, p. 136 
(translated by Annette S. Beveridge). An autograph note of Humayun 
will foe found on the margin of a copy of Dlwanri- Hafiz belonging to the 
O.P. m. See Cat. Tol. I, Ho. 15L , 
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Jl«^j Ji^ J ^3».^ U S«:^4*i 

.cu^U ^ s-fj-'of J 3 oi,iU J ^isUt _^ Ajlsra-^ 

The narrative breaks off at the description of Ibii Hiisayii 
Mirza who died in a.h. 919 = a.d. 1513. 

The author has made use of a great iimnber of books in 
the compilation of his work. The foilowing are among them :- — 

-<» I m ^l^tXkkL^ •" ^ 

^JjjO « ^JjfjS.}l « OjliMO 

“ 

The MS. was transcribed in the year a.h. 919 = a.b. 1513 
wdien the author was alive : — 

[ j f 'Jiir ] isj^^ ^ I ^ ^ ^-^yf ciy* 

From the following note on the fly-leaf it appea^rs that this 
MS. was in the possession of one Lutf -Allah in the year a.h. 
996 = A.D. 1587 who gave it to his son ghah Husayn for preser- 
vation as a legacy : — ^ ^ 

, gw ou 

^iA«,n3cJt aiif A-wsf i6tlii ftoilki J 

A® Iff O-AJis j fdAV ) ^ ^ 45^'-^ 

JilXw 

i 

From 1-206 foils. wTitten in neat Tafliq and the rest in usual 
Tadiq. Headings are in rubric. 

Beg. : — cuJiS^^je Jl tj 3 <jwb*« j 

(Dlwan Fadl-i-Kabbi Lib., Murshidabad. ) 


A rare copy of a history of the prophets. Caliphs and the 
Imams by Md., surnamed Kazim, composed in a.h. 1114 = a.b, 
1702. The author seems to be identical with the author of the 
Farh4-Namah4-Fdiim% mentioned in Br. Mus. Fers. Oat., 
p. 7*08a, wdiere he gives his name as Haziq and refers to the 
present work as one of his compositions. 


cei^liv' 


Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 


Written in a fair Ta*liq. Not dated, but apparently IBtli 
century of tlie Hijrah. There is another co-pj of the same- 
work. Headings are in red. ■ 

Beg, 

(Imperial Lib.) 


57. 

A biographical w^ork by Yar Md. B. Eaji Kammaii, born in 
A.H. 1098 ,= A.D. 1686 in the reign of Aurangzib (a.h. 1069-1119 
— A.D. 1659-107). It contains short notices of prophets a.nd 
saints. Most of the latter were inhabitants of Kol (Aligarh), 
among whom ^vas the author’s sxDiritual guide. It was com- 
posed in the time of the Emperor Md. Shah (a.h. 1131-1151 
= A.D. 1718-1738). See foL 7^^ of the MS., and for an account 
of the author’s life see MS. foils. 247^^ to 249^. 

From foils. 1-53 and from 71-368, i.e. the last foL, the 
pasted parts are not readable. 

The MS. is defective at the end. Written in usual Tallq. 
Headings are in rubric, n 

Beg. : — ... dAJ Ixf ... ^ 

(Cambridge Mission Lib., Delhi.) 

(Bought for the Government Coll, in the A.S.B. in 1917.) 

58 . 

■ A. valuable - and old. copy of a history of the Prophet, 'All 
and their descendants,, by Abu Md. Husayn B. Abu 'Ali E. 
Hasan Sabzwari. For author see Amal al~Amil,p. 37, and Br, 
M'us. Pars. Cat., p. 758. ^ Written in good Tallq, within coloured 
ruled borders with an illuminated TJnwan. Not dated, appa- 
remtly 16tii century. 

Scribe : — Hafiz Md. Baqir al-Sharif, 

Beg. : — 

(Imperial Lib.) 


5 For another copy see Catalogue of the Oriental MSS. in the Lih. of 
King's College, Cambridge, published in the J.B.A.8., VoL III, New 
Series, p. HO, No. 58. 
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59. 

This work contains the story of the prophet Solomon and 
Ms wife Bilqis, and a short narrative of the prophet David, by 
an anonjmions author. ' Unwan ilhiminated, written in Tadiq, 
within gold -ruled borders. The MS. contains 18 Indian minia- 
tures. Dated a.h. 1260 = a.d. 1844. 

Beg. : — " 

(R. S. Lib.) 


60. 

dU j , Jj 

A rare and valuable history of the kings of Oudii from 
Nawwab Sa'adat ‘All Klian (a.h. 1212-1229 = a.d. 1797-1813)' 
to Md. 'All Shah’s accession in a.h. 1254 = a.d. 1838 

OtliU-wa CbJIl-s*. jf 

j fc>.A liAi^ ^1} Um^Xs^ 

- j ^.m5 j <bM» j (3^ ilst/o '^j.:isxjt 

The author describes those contemporary events to most 
of which he was an eye-witness. a.nd which were omitted by the 
author of the Imad al-Sa'adat, a history of the Oudh dynasty, 
brought dowm to a.h. 1216 = a.d. 1801 : — 

1 . 

CuIa ^XjU j AXsh ^UDf 

CjT ■ CidjiJSf b ALwj^i 

- wU b ^5* j*b| e^f j\ 

Contents : — 

W.J/. (t) 

jUf ^ e)bx 'vly'- VuUa-o 0)J^5 (f) 

C»5"^ 

j t^k:^ jySL/<c (i.j.?b’^ 1^) 
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ij^s^ Vb"^ (l^) 

(^iiX ^ u^o »««3 Ct ( fi ) 

Cui/^ j Ij <S.> 

^Ij cJ«>-^ j b /i (I) 

4^b {*)‘^'^ S^X^iS j\ iXM,i y jXCx %t^Aj 
kZ'mA^ y iS^ 4 _ 5 ‘|j’^ lSx.!^ 

(,y4jy^ y ^y0^^\ ^lasUiw i>ik>4"^f ji'iyy Cs t)*^ ( ^) 

4j5'fjrf ,lj ois>* ^13* <>«®‘2P.xi jjf 45'^^ C)^ (J*A^vaf . 

^xix/O O.A«sbj 

ejtik d4^f cU^-JiO t^ty ^y ■ tj:A (a) 

: yy^i^X^ *y\ ■ 

(_^l-x. Jbstifiw .feux (9} 

jt y 4%^-l<4Jf ja^l^ i^iX^ &Xi^f^ y 

jcJk^ j} tinjnj ^Jjj( 3 « 3 | ^iji-sof* vb"^ CS’b*^ y jA’^ (t *) 
dJydJ\ 4 « jiA« 4 n-| y ^bsti*o AAamiS* ( ! f ) 

:■■ A ^1 jx^b/ 

oli^ ^yiAt W»A«£>T >m^jyX y^& jo f ( j ) 

J <^'J J>^ i,lx^^ ji^j^/- 

tXA-i^ j 4J>1^ 45^ '‘O -5 tSX^^/o j$^ d (ir*) 

■ ■ ■■ uy ^jj) 

O-Ms^jjpJ 4»|f Jj-iiMftWC jj . O vb^ ) 

. ■ ^:)lb 

^JU? yi jy Ovw5j|> i^jXf^ &X^ j^d ( f d'^ 

i^cxW, 45-^3^^ U '*^) 

4»;l^i^bs_^AX>} ^b y 

jrf (f .y) - 

^Xv>hJO 

lauS^jj oilcb ysf^ isb'^ *xi««^ (f a) 
Written in nsual Ta'llq, except the last folio. No date. 
Beg. :• — 3 3 -3Ct<J^ j>5lh® 

(K. S. Lib.) 
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61 . 


Sid 

An interesting MS. containing an account of a journey 
undertaken by the Emperor Md. Shah to a place called Muktesar 
( j^xKxi ). Xlie journey' Goinmenced on the 23rd of Muharrani; 
and ended in Jumada I, a.h, 1150 = a.d, 1737, and it was 
undertaken with the object of shooting and hunting as well as 
to punish one 'Ali Muhammad Eohilla : — 

t^4,2EX.(0 ,,, ... 

<5Ct.A. ^ CU-^b 

OawwiAjpIj fy^t h 

... 4^^*^ j* 

cl?;-'? AAliyi u^\j^ cu=^3 

J5iS^ j JJJsfjb StSa/ef^pfiiN. 

The date of the journey is indicated b}^ the following 
verse, which is a chronogram : see fob 25 : — 

f^^tJ xOj.s' j-^ iss <sjo (^) 

Author : — Anand Ram MulMis (d. a.h. 1164 == a.d, 1750). 
For author and his other works see Br. 3£us. Pers. Gat., p. 997^> 

and for NawAYab Md. Khan, consult Mr. Beale’s O.B.D., p. 58. 
Written in Shikastah within gold-ruled borders. ‘Unwan illu- 
minated. All headings are in red. Dated a.h. 1158 = a.d. 
1745, Autograph copy : — i 

■a< . 

j jiy^STj j Ai) 

AaIAG y^) ^ C^f A>4*»-A5 

Ok««.l JSiS? d>h^ 

* ^U 31 j hau yj^lw/oy ijM©f Axsf |*bf Jd> 

The work contains two miniatures of good style, to be 
found on foil. 32a and 39a. 

JJ j Jka |*^Xa« j 

- iSj^^ ^ 


slS 


(R. S. Lib.) 
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62 . 

A detailed history of the prophet Moses, by Mu'ln al-Diii, 
Md. Amin al-Faralii (d* a.h. 907 = a.d. 1501) . He is the author 
of many works, e.g\ Ma'arij al-Nubuwat, Rawdat al-Wa'rS7k^ 

etc. For details see Ind. Office Lib, 

No, 605. Two copies of the. work are in the A. 8.B, Lib. 
Vide Pers. Cat., p. 23, No. B. 75. Written in. , ordinary Tadiq, 
'without date, apparently 13th centurjn 

Beg. hJf ILj 

(Imperial Lib.) 


e;* 


63 . 


l^'dS 


A history of the Prophet, the tw'elve Imams and the fourteen 
martyrs of Karbala, by Md. Nadir. Probably this work was 
composed after the 11th century of the Hijrah. The date of 
transcription given in the colophon is without year (3rd Rama- 
dan, Tuesday). Written in fair Nastadiq, apparently 12th 
century of the Hijrah. 

Beg. 


(Imperial Lib. ) 




64 . 


A history of Muhammad and the early Caliphs with an 
account of the Caliphate , of Imam Hasan and Mu'aviyah, by 
Kamal-Allah MH, Pir Siddiqi, composed in a.h. 1185 = a.d. 
1771. The work is divided into 25 sections ( cW ). Written 
in usual Ta'liq. Not dated, apparently 19th century. 

'X 

Beg, I jj f 4.^^ AU 

(Imperial Lib.)’ 

This volume contains the two following historical works : — 




65 . 

History of Farrukhabad. See for details Br. Mus. Pers, 
Cat.^ p. 9596, Written in fine Taliq. 
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66 . 

Autobiography of Md. ‘Abbas , Hian Afghani B. Md. 
Ziyarat-AIlah, poeticallj^ called 'Ahbas, who died in a.h. 1188 = 
A.D. 1774. Vide A^har al-SanacEcl for Abbas Khan (where ex- 
tracts from the autobiography are also given), part Ij pp. 373-75. 
Written in clear Taliq. 

Beg . : — ^ 

(Hafiz Ahmad ^Ali I^an Lib., Rampore.) 


67 . 

A history of the earty G-aliphs chiefly treating of their 
merits, cjualities and distinctions, by Wahid al-Diii Md. better 
known as Mir Klian, composed in a.h. 944 = a.d. 1537. 
Written in careless Tafliq, apparently 18th century. 

Beg. : — 

(Imperial Lib.) 




A detailed history of the reign of Nawwab 'Umdat ah 
’Umurd,' who ruled the Carnatic from the beginning of a.h. 
1210 = a.d. 1795 to A.H. 1216 ~ a.d 1801 , with an account of 
the last year of the reign of his father, Muhammad ^Ali Khan, 
the son of Anwar al-Bin. It also contains a summary of the 
events under 'Umdat ah'^Umard^s successors, his nephew ‘Aziiii 
al-Dawlah and 'Azim’s son ‘Azim Jah (who succeeded his father 
in A.H. 1235 A.D. 1820 ) and a full geneology of the family. 

Author : — (Jhulani Damin, who composed the work in a.h. 
1235 = A.D. 1873. 

For another copy and details see Pid. Off. Lib. Gat. Ko. 502. 
Written in fine Nastadiq. Dated a.h. 1281 = a.d. 1864. — a.d. 
1828. 

Beg. : — ci^ ^ 


(Ahl-i-Islam Lib. j Madras. ) 


cci 
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69. 




. A valuable copy of .a history of the Prophet and the twelve 
Imams, Ahmad B. Husayn Zawwari. It ivS an abridgment 
from the Ahsan ahKihar of Md. B. Abi Zayd B. 'Arab^ah ah 
Husayiii, and was written bv order of Shah Tahmasp Safavi, 
A.ii. 930-9<S4 = A.D. 15234579. ' . 

Md. Baqir Kiiwansari, the author oi Rawdat al-Jannat^ 
says in p. 407 

ycii <£ 4 - 5^1 

A- U ^/0 j __5 ^ 

ofiitiwif Olj jj (Jjjvxef ^4 ax:5.P-<> 

Written in Hastaliq within coloured ruled borders. The 
headings are written in red throughout. Dated a.h. 1244 = 

. A.B. 1828. ■ . 


Beg. 


(Imperial Lib.) 




gf - 


70. 

U^Jl 

This historical work ivS the third Daftar of the Bahr-i-ZaM- 
hhar, a historical encyclopiedia. See Elliott. History of India, 
Vol. Vni, p. 433, and Br. Mus. Pers. Cat^ p. 915«. ' 

Author: — Md. Rida, poetically called ‘ Najm^ who suc- 
ceeded his father as the chief minister of the Delhi Court in 
A.H. 1227 = A.D. 1812. From a note on the fl^^eaf it ap- 
pears that it is an autograph copy : — 

Alif ijij 

The marginal corrections are by the author. Written in 
good Tallq. 

(M. *Aii Husayn Lib., Hyderabad.) 


71 . 




Memoirs of the author’s forefathers, and of his life and 
travels. 
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cell 


Author Ahmad B. Md. ‘All B. Md. Baqir of Isfahan, 
composed m A.it. 1224 = a.d. 1809. For details see Bk M%s. 
Per^f. p. 385. 

Written in minute Ta^iq. Not dated. 

Beg. : cJ> J t is^ ^ iXi^^h 

(S/ed Zayn al-‘Abidrfi Lib., Murshidabad.) ^ 

72 . 

A valuable history of saints and prophets, by Mahmiid B. 
Ahmad B. Hasan Farjnbi (d. .a.h. ’607 = a.d. 1210). For 
author see Berl. Lib. Ar. Gat. No. 8771. The name of the 
axithor and the work are incidentally mentioned in the Br. Mus. 
Pers. Oat., Vol. Ill, p. 1030®. \¥ritten in clear Tadiq, within 
coloured ruled borders. No date, apparently 17th eentury. 

Bog. ji ^ ytlAMs 
(Imperial Lib.) 

IX. 

Biooealhy. 

73 . 

An excellent and valuable collection of biographies of 
ancient and modern poets and poetesses, by Rajah Ratan Singh 
Bahadur, poetically called “ ZcMmi '' (d. a.h. 1267 = a.d. I 
1851). He was an inhabitant of Lucknow and was the finan- | 
cial minister of the Nawwabs ; but his prope.rty and family r| 
were at Bareilly d His titles were Muir^i ai-Muiuk Fakhr 
al-Dawlah Ddbit al-Muluk Rajah Ratan Singh Bahadur 
Hush^^arjang, E’er his life and other works see Sprenger Gat., 
p. oOi, Br. Mus. Pers. Cat., Yoh III, pp. 962a and 10965 and 
Beale’s O.B.D., p. 426. 

This is the 2nd Voi. of the work.® It contains about 1,176 
notices arranged in alphabetical order, and begins with T. a. (is). 


1 He left a big library, in which there were many printed books and 
about 2,0^0 MSS. (see Br Mus. Pers. Oa>t.,p, 962«)w Many MSS. originally 
belonging to his library have been purchased by the Government of India 
for fihe A.S.B. 

2 I saw the 1st VoL of this work in the possession of Mata Pershad,. 
a book-seller, Nawazgange, Lucknow. 


cclii 
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Written in fine Tallq. Illuminated ‘Unwan. Dated a.h. 1239 
1820. 

^ Scribe ;—Gliulam Husa^/n. 


Beg. : — 3 y [ ] 

V ^ . 

(Gor! Pershad, Masiia^ange, Lucknow.) 


74. 



Short lives of the holy men, who form the filiation of 
the Qa dill order, from the Prophet to the author’s spiritual 
guide, b;/ Muhammad 'Abd al-Rashid Qadiri al-Ka,yravani. 
Composed a.h. 1150 = a. d. 1737. For author and his other 
work see Br. 31us. Pers. DaC, p. 361^. Written in Shikastah- 
Amiz Tadiq. Dated a.h. 1193 = a.b. 1779. 

Scribe : — Md. Mustafa Qadirl. ^ 

Beg.: — Mi A4.»Jf 
(R. S. Lib.) 

75 . 

XkiSSX) 

Short lives of Sia/ykh Sa‘d (d. a.h. 988 = a.d. 1580) Qiwam- 
al-Din (d. a.h. 840 - a.d. 1436) and Shah Mina (d. a.h. 870 = 
A.D. 1465) of the Chish,tiyah order, by Khwajah Kaiml. 
Composed at the request of his son in a.h. 1016 = a.d. 1607 

gtw d3jj$ ^Lvo j oaif Mao 

j ji^ 3 )Ci Jl .., jx^l 

, . ■ 46.AAAjf.,iiaciAl 

Scribe : — Gliarbldas. Written in Ta'liq. Dated a.h. 1175 
= A.D. 1761. 

Vide Khazinat al-Asfiya for Qiwam al-Din and Shah Mina, 
pp. 378 and 389, and Diitr. Oaz. of Lucknow, VoL XXXVII, 
'p. 214. 

Beg* : — ^ 

(R. S. Lib.) 
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76. 

SJisx) 

Life and sajdngs of Sha^^Mi Md., known as Shak Mina 
(a famous saint of Lucknow), (d. a.h. 884 = a.d. 1479 ). 
Author : — Muhyi ai-Dln B. Husa^m al-Radavi. Written in 
bad Tadiq. 

Beg. : — cs-‘^la/o 

(R. S. Lib.) 

77 . 

I iksRj 

Biographies of the Persian poets of the Deccan w^ho 
flourished in the time of Asafjah I (Jjf ) Nizam al- 

Mulh Mir Qamar al-Din Klian { uiUj ^Uai ) 

who died in a.h. 1161 = a.d. 1747_at Burhanpore). See Nata'ij 
ul-Afkar^ p. 47, and KMzanali-i-Amirah, p. 35. 

Author : — Afdai Khan of Aurangabad. Composed a.h. 

1165 = a.d. 1751^--^.....„ 

Written in Nastallq in the year a.h. 1185 = a.d. 1771 for 

Asafjah II ( ) Mir Nizam ‘Ali Khan (d. a.h, 1218 

= A.D. 1803). 

Beg* : d 

“ (Nizam Lib,, Hyderabad.) 


78. 




.ftssJl 


MiSsJ 


Short biographical notices of the com^^anions of the Pro- 
phet w^ho narrated the Hadith : — (1) ( ) ten com- 

panions, (2) traditionists who are known by surnames, arranged 
alphabetically, (3) traditionists who are known by their 
Kimyas, (4) wives and daughters of the Prophet, 

The author composed this work by the order of Mir ^All 
Shir Nawah b the enlightened minister of Sultan Hu. of Persia 
(cl. a.h. 906 == a.d, 1500) as mentioned on fol. 2 : — 

olA j f j 

1 For *AH ^ir NawaiVs life see Hablh al-Siyar, Bombay edition 
Vol. Ill, Juz 3, pp. 217, 231, and 243, Oueeby, Notices, p, SO, and Elliott, 
History of India, Voi. IV, p. 527. 


ccliv Journal of the A liatic Society of Bengal, 

^ C:^ASix3^|^ 

^ ... «^/of ^Sj j^STiS^X) iyli:».i'|' 

^Za^jO ^ jC> ( { ) ... iXLfyAsx. ^if ]j 

^ , „ „ ' . .. ' , ■ 
e^f 4.5^f O^^aJ } &S' [u^;] (f ) 

fijj ^4,:a.stAl j.^S' j j yi\ jl OkAiS" 

^Aib ^jf <Zd\ j ^ dijlssi^ 

EyisJi ctfixjj cbi^53 (p) ^if - j 

Chapter IV is divided into 3 Fad : — 

Beg. of 1st Fad: — ( t) 

' J (3‘'A^J^’^ t5^f aaj<>xa)| AlzAsi 

Beg. of 2nd Fad : — ^Ij euLjlacu^ j^d { r ) 

Beg. of 3rd Fad : — ^xxC is^ 3t (r) 

Written in minute Ta'llq. Valuable copy. Fol. I is want- 
ing, Fo], II is highly illuminated. 

Beg. of preface : — ^ ^aeuif ^ 

(B, S. Lib.) 

79. 

&kspJ 

Another treatise on the same subject, by 'Abd-Allah B. 
^Abd- Allah al-Husayn!, called Murshid B. Asil al-Hosayni. 
Com|)osed by the order of Mir "All Shir ‘ Nawal ’ (of Harat ^) : — 

- ^3SU9 &X^ S 4.5“^ C5^ 

icA'^ J 6“^! 6 tjffi 

” dJf t^XP ^Xm 

i For a brief description of the city of Harat see J.A.SB. 1834^ 
Voi. Ill, p. 9, and Mu'jam, Vol. IV, p. 9o8. 
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cclv 

The purport of the MS. is same, but is different in arrange- 
ment. Arranged alphabetically as- he says : — 

' wJlA 

^m\ c;f e)T jf l 3^ jd j 

- AAi-I-wa S.ksxXl s^itwoj JJ iS.iJuS jj.t<«-.X5 0^a» j j;;; j^^MhXX 

Written in very bad Taiiq, Not dated. 

, Beg. of the Preface : — - Jf Sj^Jufilf ^ ijkjJl *aiii ^ 4 >sJ f 

Beg. : — ‘^1 ^ 0«v«af ^Aax 5 ^^jp! 

(R. S. Lib.) 


L-w-jIajIs 

A short collection of biographies of the' thirty Persian ' 
poets of Qa’inat or Barjand. Arranged in alphabetical order. 

Qaiiiat is a village in Persia situated' between ,' Mashhad 
and Sistan. ':.. 

■ /Author, :—]Diya^ al-lMn^^ Qainat.:^ : 

M^ritten in fine , Naskh. Dated- a-.h. 1330 ' = a.d. 1911 
Copied from,; the- author’s copy, w^ho- is. still living. 

, ■ Beg. 1^1 J--? 

^i} c:><wf 

(W. Ivanow’s collection.) 


81 . 

A very rare copy of the short biographical dictionary of 
Persian and Indian poets, arranged alphabetically. 

Author ;—Katib Safavi Muhammad 'All. Composed m j 
a.h. 1225 = A.D. 1810‘ according to the chronogram on the 

last page : — 

jAUM Cxiiijt jiAS ixm 

The author deals with those Persian poets who are not 
mentioned in the Alcikhzau ul-OliciTOf^ ib of Ahmad 
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iOian of Sandilah. mentioned in Eodl. Bih, Oat 

No. 395 and Tuhfat al-Shu'ard' [ jtfjsiAJ} ] of Sultan Muham- 
mad Mirza noticed in Br. Mus, Persian Cat,, p.. 430^. Composed 
by the order of the said Sultan Muhammad Mirza, who adopted 

the poetical title of TuWl'' as stated in the pro- 

logue : — 

... ^ JS jMS ... i.. Iji ^J| 

j ...... (jaLw.!#! I 

(jlAi jfJsjf ^u.w{ l:».J Ua. OsjUi: e^2sx^ ^ 

cijjjr^su 0 . 1 ; f; (^ 5 ^^ |*f 15:s;f^ j 


Owwib ijA^l jf\ ...... j 

- 54.^ )i> ;^Ask Jf/ojit wa-^2EU - 

Written in beautiful Tadlq. No date. 

Beginning of the preface : — 

tijU* I; ^ 

Beg.: — JU«{ iA^sjd &f o^f (ual[) 

cS^-wsf IS^jf 

End : — y e>^% 
(E. S. Lib.) 


82. 

i?LJl ijfiS 

Short biographies of the poetesses of India, without 

author’s name. Written in Shikastah-Amiz Tadiq. Dated 
A.H. 1182 = a.d. 1768. 

(ISaji Habib-Allah Lib., Nillore.) 


83. 

ddU^J 

An extensive biographical dictionary of Persian poets of 
ancient and modem times, composed during the time of 
Muhammad Shah (a.h. 1131-1161 = A.n. 1719-1748) as men- 
tioned in the preface: — 

o^f jAf j cIai ^ vijhoJ cjf^U® jf 

jr®*^ j| ^ 
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colYii 


^4,^ ^^2SVO id)ji J-J ...... dM*.3:UO C^AilaL** jjd 

cu^sf fl?"'^'*® .••••• 

Tile author compiled this work after his Ui (com- 

posed a.h. 1191-3' = A.D. 1777-9) : — 

"" ’■x. 

...... iuiXidU 


^ ^ &3j$ <i«J S.d L> 

- ^ 

The work is arranged in alphabetical order. For author 
and his other works see Br, Mus\ Persian Cat,, p. 10245 and 
1051"^, and Elliott, History of India^ Yol, VIII, p. 184. 

Author : — Muhammad Qudrat-Aliah of Gupamu in Oiidh. 
Transcribed b,y Hafiz Ghiilam Muhyi al-Din B. Jan Md. for 
Muzaffar ^ All fell an Bahadur, Writt^en in fine TaTiq. Dated 
A.H. 1218 = A.D. 1803. 

Beginning of the preface : — 

ci)'^ 3 

Beg. :— - . . . . « 

End : — ^:su 

There is another copy in this library written in Shikastah 


hand. 


(R. S. Lib.). 


Biographies of some saints and pious women, most of 
whom belong to the Qhishtiyah order, by LaT Beg. Written in 

Ta'liq. It is divided in four sections Incomplete at the 
end. 

Beg, :— - <^j Jj j 

(R, S. Lib.). / 


A work on the science of tradition illustrated with bio- 
grapies of some eminent traditionists, by Md. Ja‘far B. Sayyid 


ociviii 
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Jalal B. MaqvSild ' Alam Shahi, poetica-Jly Galled '^ Jalall (d. am : 
1085 = A.i>. i674). CoHi-posed in a.h. 1077 = a.d. 1666. The 
following subscription suggests that the copy is an autograph 
of the author : — - 

Axs^\&J.I Jf clif 

e*j 6 . 2 aif 

JL 

'1 ■ 

j ^ ^4.«s»4.jf A^AlAif 

W^lS*hi ^ ^-OA3CV4^f (JN^I 

^ j-j.j )Sj.3a..»A ^jUs5 ^*0 y 

yit 

wj aO «^^=cjf I^\ j f*vv ixm A:^ssl}i ^xs 

h^jb^l 1 ^ 4 ^ J> 3 ^iiaax&f ^ Aif j ^ 3 x ^3 

For author and his other works see Tazhirah-f-lJlamaJ: 
Hind (by B^amadan^AlI), p. 2\4c. 8 frenger Cat., p. 445, and iny 
Fers, Note {Y^o. ior his Ruha'lyat. 

An^trto'gfaph copy of the Diwdn of JalaM is in the A.8.B. 
Lib. See Pers. Cat., p. 106. It was once in the possession of 
Tippu Sultan Bi5d (a.h. 1196-1213 = a.I). 1781-1798) as ap- 
pears from a miniature seal on fol. 15. 

(AL ‘Alii Husayn Lib., Hycleral)a{i*) 

<i\j\ jy 

An autograph copy of the biographical notices of the 
famous men, of Bilgram and other parts of India, by Gliulani 
'All Azad Bilgram! (d. A.H. 1200 = a.d. 1785). For details see 
Sprenger Cat.,'p, 143, and Ind. Off. Lib. Cat. No. 683. Lith. at 
Agra. Written in minute Shikastah-Amiz Tadiq. 

(Hakim ‘Abd al-Hayy Lib., Aminabad, Luclmow.) 


i Sultan Lib. see No. 2:0 foot-note and my Urdu article 

published in the Aligarh Inst. Gazette, 1017, May 10, and History of Hyder 
and Tippu, p. 313. 
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Shall Ni*' mat- Allali' Wall, abridged from Jamv 
Muji(K of Md. Mufid Miistawfi B. Najm al-Diii Mahmud Yazdi. 
See ^r. Mm. Pers. Cat., p. 2076. 

Author: — San* -Allah Nrmat-AIlaM as stated in the MS. 
See fol. 9 : — 

cLsilAstjjf ^ Jfjh=^} ^ ofj:>U j 

3 jMJSb. _« j jr^ ^ 

LS”!? OA2.i,A(J 

if 

CLjt5sri.JC^ jtAilJo (V^J ^\j^p ^ 

- s-::A4.»j &llf 

Written in Shikastah-Amiz Tadiq. Dated a.h. 1281 = a. d. 
1864. Scribe : — Md. Sadiq Kirmani NVniaUAllalii. 

Beg . : — jd ^Uxif j^. 

(W. I vanow’s collection.) 


A very valuable copy of the notices of poets who flourished 
during the reigns of Jahangir, Shahjahan and ‘Alaniglr, by 
Muhammad Afdal ' SarMu,^i ’ (d. a.h. 1126 = a.d. 1724). Com- 
posed in A.H. 1039 = A.D. 1681. See for details Br. Mm. Pers. 
Gat.,i>. 369. Tlie i\[S. was ti*anscribed three years after the 
author’s deatli b}' the order of Anaiid Bam ‘ M^ilMis ’ (a. it. 1164 
= A.D. 1750). The MS. contains many small miniatures of ex- 
cellent style. Unwan illuminated. 

Mh'itten in perfect Tadiq. Dated a.h, 1129 == a.d. 1716. 

Scribe :-»-M;d. Mali. 

This copy was in the library^ of the Emperor Muhammad 
Shah (A.H. 1131--!, 161 = a.d. 17*10-1748). It bears his seal 

(R. S. Lib.). 

i During the reign of the Emperor Muhammad ^ah, ISTadir Shah 
(A.H. 1148-1 loo = A.I>. 1735-1747) carried away with him the celebrated 
Imperial library of Delhi along with enormous treasure on liis return to 


cclx 


Journal of the Asiaiia Society of Bengal. 


Short biographical notices of 53 eminent savants and 
poets of p), ^Jy 

and Composed in a.h. 1245 = a.d. 1829 at the request of 
Md, Baqir-al Musavi al-Husayni in the reign of Fath All Shah 
Qachar;Uli (1212-1250 = a.d. 1797-1831). The 

date of composition is expressed by the following chronogram 
at the end : — 

lib cjtJJ *^3 ^ 

Author: — Aliihammad 'All B. Md. Taba^abah. Written 
in small Persian Tadiq. Dated a.h. 1247 = a.d. 1831. 

Scribe : — Md. ^Ali Bazzaz Isfahanl. 

Beg. : — - Ij c:.».i/o 

(R. S. Lib.). 


90. 

^UuJl 

Lives of the great mystics and of some celebrated lovers, 
by Sultan Husayn B. Sultan Mansur Baiqra (d. a.h. 911 = a.d. 
1505). For details see Br. Mns. Pars. <7a^., p. 3515. The MS. 
is noteworthy for its fine and beautiful illuminations. It also 
contains 52 beautiful miniatures of the Persian style. This 
valuable copy once belonged to the library of the celebrated 
‘Abd al-Rahim IHiankhtoan in a.h. 999 = a.d. 1590 as would 
appear from the following note on the fly-leaf at the begin- 
ning: — 

tjfi sJJf 

<XilA. cj>llsr 

- 1*1^ y;)l^ «X*,acv./a w!jS>i ^^UisA 

Persia. This Imperial library has been preserved by tlie AIu ghal Emperors 
as their most precious possession (see Martin’s Miniature Painting and 
Painters of India, Persia and Turkey, VoL I. , pp. 58 , 77 . (Nur al-Din was 
librarian (savant) of Md. l^iSh’s library). 

After Nadir ^Sh’s plunder books and MSS. continued to be collected 
by the royal family, in as much that a decent library was formed. From 
this collection Gholam Qadir, the Rohela Chief carried away 8 baskets of 
books and MSS. in the reign of ^ah ‘Alam 11 (a.h. 1173-1221 = a.d, 
1806). (See *Ihrat Namah, by Faqir l^ayr al-Din Md., and Elliott, 
History of India, VIII, p. 249, 
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It was subsequently transfei’red to the library of Badr ai- 
.Bawlali ^uja^ al-Mulh Muhammad Sa'adatmand Khan Baha- 
dur ilsad Jang, the grandson of Shams ahDawlah Gliazanfar 
JangJ in 1263 = a.d. 1846, as appears from the following 
note on the flyJeaf of the MS : — 

Beg. — 3 jj ^ 

^jwilaxvo 

<X#-w.xj 

iibf j&k^ fCi^ 

(R. S. Lib.). 


Life of Shah Dargahl Naq^bandi of Rampore, by Imam- 
ai-Din Ivlian B, (^ulam Husa^m Khan B. Giiulam Gilani Khan. 
The author was in the Court of Amir al-Daivlah Md. Amir Khan 
Bahadur, Nawwab of Tunk. It is divided into 4 chapters. 
Written in bad T'allq. Dated A.ii. 1236 = a.d. 1820. 

Beg. : — 

(Hafiz Ahmad * AH KLSn Lib., Rampore). 


92. 



Life of vShah Madar ^ whose original name was Badf al-Din. 
He was one of the most popular saints of India, and died in a.h. 
840 = A.D. 1436. The author of the work is ‘Abd al-Rahman 
Qhi^ti (d. A.H. 1094 = a.d. 1682). See Br Mus. Pers. Gat., 
India Off. Lib. Gat., p. 333, 0. P. Lib Cat. (Banldpore), 
and A.S.B. Lib. Gat,, p. 40. The title of the work is given in 
the last catalogue as AliPat-i-Badi'i. 

Scribe : — Hasib al-Din Ahmad (Head Maulavi Madrasah- i- 
Jalallyah) For Hasib al-Din see EawdHh al-Mustafd, p. 4. 


5 Gh adanfar Jang known as Nawwab Muhammad Bangash 

who foimded the city of Farrukhabad in the name of his patron the 
Emperor Farm kh Siyar (a.h. 1124-1131 = a.d, 1712-1718). Ghadanfar Jang 
died in his native place, Farrukhiabad, A.H. 1156 = a.d. 1743, at the age 
of nearly eighty years. See Tarit^-i-Mufyammadl and Br. Mus. Pers. 
Cat., pp. 986 and 960. 

2 For Shah Madar see Ain Ahharl text, Vol. II, p. 219^. 

3 For Madrasah-i-Jalaliyah see my Notes, Vol. XIII, 1917 (Lib. 
No. 25). 
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Written in fine Ta'^liq. Dated a.h. 1304 = a,d. 1886. 

' r 

Beg. : — - iSil ^ 4 - 2 sxJf 

(Imperiai Lib.). 


93 . 

A work on the merits of “^AIl the 4th Caliphj coniposed in 
A.H\ 1050 = A.D. 1640 in Birar. 
xAuthor :— Sikandar. 

The author attem]3ts to prove the superiority of L4i! over 
the other three calij)hs. It is divided into a Wluqaddamah 

4 mifat and 4 ruhu. 

Scribe : — Mir Sadr al-Dln al-Husaym. 

Written in Shikastah-Amiz IVliq. Dated a.h. 1111 == a.d. 
1699. 

t jt t ^ 

(Wajid Husayn, Lucknow.) 


94 . 

A poetical anthology, with short biographical notices of 
poets, composed a.h. 1161 = a.d. 1748 (see the chronogram in 

the last verse : — ^ J( A*3 )• 

n 1 < 

xinthor : — Mardan 'All Khan .B. Md, ‘All Khan Bahadur 
witli the Takh alius MubtildJ^ The anthology is 

alphabetically arranged, and begins from fol. 26. 

The present copy was written in the time of the author as 
appears from the colophon : — 


' C: . Jf ' ' - C> J>b ■ 


iSJ^ t til ^Jtsuc 


For author's life' see,', this work in Altm ((-) For 

Ml details see BodL Lib, CaL-No. 379. 

The author is wrongly called Md. 'All Khan, (the author's 
father's name) in BodL Lib. Gat by Dr. Ethe. 
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Written in clear Nasta^liq. 

Be^. 1""— 3 Abff 

(‘Abd al-Husayn, Lucknow.) 


95. 


A short biogra|)]iical dictionaiy of the Haiiafi traditioiiists, 
by Md. called Khawas Khan al-Hanafi al-Qadir! ahQ,arash! al- 
Madani al-Bljapurl, who flourished in the time of Farrukh 
Siyar (a.h. 1124-1131 = a.d. 1712-1718). The work contains 

besides the various traditions such etc. of 

theHanafi school, a detailed life of Imam Abu Hanifah Nuhnaii 
B. Thabit, one of the four juris-consults of Meccah, and founder 
of the first orthodox sect. He died in a.h. 150 = a.d. 767. 
The title of the work is a chronogram for the date of its com- 
position (a.h. 1128 = a.d. 1715). 

It is divided into a M^iqaddamah, some IltiJiimfnali and a 
Khdtimah. 

Beg. I — 

Written in elegant Naskh. 

(Nizam Lib., Hyderabad. ) 


96 . 

A collection of Sdql Nmnahs of ancient and modern 
Persian poets with their biographical accounts, by ‘Al^d al-Nabi 
B. Klialf Fakjir al-Zaman, composed in the time of the Emperor 
Jahangir (a.h. 1014-1037 = a.d. 1605-1628). The author says 
in fol. 5^' that he collected these Sdql N amahs in five years 

and {iivided them in three Martabalis as follow's : — 

AS* (f) 

^ d.*if ^ (^) 

jA Aiji, J pUy 

kalis' AST (r) " *^1 

0 A^ J AX^IA h J C>)J^ y li 
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^ 3 ^l4.=F-« Ov^} %d^ fitj <5:^ 

^tjjr«^f J ishjj C)^«^ ^ SiS 

j (s^) jf b L5^b^ $^jf 

- ‘^Jr^ c/^ 

After this he gives an index of the names of the poets 
from whom he has made the selections. An account of his 
life will be found on foils. 30P to 310^ where he states that 
he dedicated the first and second Martabahs to Nawwab Sardar 
IQian and the third Martahah to Himmat Khan (d. a.h. 1092 
= A.D. 1681). He further states that he himself composed 
2,528 verses and wrote two other ’irorks, viz. Dastur al-Fudala 

;yu3^) 2a\(IN awddir al-Hikaydt (composed in 

A.H. 1041 £= A.D. 1631), which is in the Br. Mus. See Catalogue^ 
p. 10046. Shams al-'Ulama Shibli (d. a.h. 1333 = a.d. 1914) had 

a copy of the McvyfAanali (aU:w.^- 6), See MakdUh-^ihll, VoL 

II, p. 73. The MS. was wTitten in the author’s lifetime and is 
dated a.h. 1039 = a.d. 1629. Written in minute Tadiq. Oile 
fol. is wanting at the beginning. 

Beg. : — e)f 3 \ 

(R. S. Lib.). 


97 . 




A very extensive biographical dictionary of 1,470 Persian 
and Indian poets, arranged in alphabetical^ order, by Husayn 
Quli Khan of ‘'Azimabad, poetically called ^Ashiqi, composed in 
A.H. 1233 = A.D. 1817. The work was commenced in a.h. 
1224 = A.D. 1809 and completed in a.h, 1233 - a.d. 1817. 
An index is given at the beginning. A copy of this work in 
two volumes is preserved in the O.P. Lib. (Bankipora), and 
Sprenger also mentions this work : see p. 644. 

Scribe : — MakJidum “ Murawwat.'' 

Written in usual Tadlq. Dated Buland Shahr, a.h. 1236 
» A.D. 1820. 

Beg. : — tj ^csw iiS fj 

!f 
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98 . 

l J CLjI^Isx^I 

Natural History* 

A rare and valuable cosmograpbical work, composed in 
the beginning of the latter half of the sixth century of the 
Hijra. The author does not give his name aiijwvhere in the 
%vork, but from a passage on foL 7^ it appears that he wrote this 
work for Tu gh ral B. Arsalan B, Tughral (a.h. 571-590 = a.b. 
1175-1193)/ 

The date given by the scribe, a.h. 125, is clearly an error : 
it should be a.h. 1025 ( = a.b. 1616) ; the zero has apparently 
been omitted. The beginning of this copy does not tallv with 
the copy noticed b}^ E, Kh, entitled ‘AjaHb ahMaTMuqat by 
Md. B. Mahmud B. Ahmad al-Tusi al-Salmani (d. a.h. 555 
= A.B. 1160). See H. S., Vol. iV, p. 188. 

The MS. has 21 miniatures, written in fine Tadiq, by Md. 
Qasim, within gold and coloured ruled borders on gold-sprinkled 
papers with an illuminated frontispiece. 

Mr. Beveridge has omitted to note this rare work in his 
notice of MSS. belonging to the Bohar Lib. See J.R,A.S, 
1910 p. 82. 

Beg. : — 

(Imperial Lib.). 

XL 

99 . 

Poetry. 

Selections from the poems of the most distinguished and 
eminent poets of Persia, made by the celebrated poet Mirza 
Md. "All, poetically called Sa'ib of Isfahan (d. a.h, 1088 = a.d. 
1677). The verses numbering 16,914 are arranged in alpha- 
betical order. A table of contents in the MS. contains the 
names of the poets from whom the , selections are made. See 
MaJcam^mibU, Vol. II, p. 13. 

Gold-ruled, written in two columns. The HJiiwan is 
richly illuminated. Written in elegant Tadiq. 

Scribe : — Zayn al-Din Bahbaharu, better known as Majmm 

dated a.h. 1099 =; a.d 1687. 


(Nizam Lib., Hyderabad.) 
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A very valuable collection of Persian poems selected from 
tlie works of eminent poets. The first hemistich of the 

opening line is illegible. Written in good Persian hand. Dated 
A.H. 1271 = A.D. 1858. 


Deg. 0 


(‘Ali Husayn Lib., Hyderabad.) 


101 . 

Selections from the Diwans of the six following famous 
Persian poets : — . 

(1) Hafiz Shlrazi (d. a.h, 791 =• a.d, 1388). 

Beg. ^ Uk' b ill 

.End ! — Ow4w»A. ^2r.a» 8 iaji-ssK 

(2) Kamal Jvhirjaridt (d. a.h. 803 = a.d. 1400). 

Beg. ' JU^ ti.ii'T sS Aj : 

End I:-—’ . ^^*«*b ^b bl- — j\ b~"’^ 

(3) Hasan Dehlavl (d. A.H. 727 = a.d. 1320) on margins. 

Bog. : — Ic Jdif <1. — 

Itlnd : — i_r^ ‘-*•(3 y 

(4) NaHir Bukhari (d. a.h. 772 = a.d. 1370). 

Beg. :— cu-**} vr..cUi uSlw: if 

End :— 

(5) Md. B. ^ Abd- Allah Katibi Nlshapwl (d. a.h. 839 = 

A.D. 1435) on margins. 


Beg. : — 
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(6) Ibn Yamm'i (d. a.h; 745 == A.B. 1344). ' 

■ Beg: Jj ^ 

End : — ‘^1 Vax> 

The copy is extremely valua^ble, written in beautiful Yas- 
taliq, iriiimiiiated throughout with gold. Undated, but seems 
to be very ancient. 

(Malibflb Yar Jang Lib., Hyderabad.) 

102 . 

cuoUJl 

An autograph commentary upon the famous Haft-Band 
( ) of Afdal al-Din, of Kashan, called Baba Afdal Ka^I.. 

died A.H. 707 = a.d. 1308. (See Bodl Lib. Cat. 'No. 749.) 

Commentator Md. Yili B. Md. Sadiq al-Husayni al- 
Ni^iapurl. Composed in the time of Sa'adat All KhaUj a.h. 
12124229 = A..D. 1797-1813, Nawwab of Oudh, 

Written by the commentator himself as mentioned in the 
colophon ; — 

“• (3.':^^^ A 4 .aia.x 5 A4»3sux Us^it 

- aisactJ j lAA %jj\ 

Written in Shikastah-Amla Ta'liq. First two foils, are 
ilJuminated. ^ 

Beg : — lx ^Ijc j 

(R. S. Lib.). 

103 . 

^LshAI 

An extensive collection of Persian poetical works of kings, 
princes, nobles and eminent poets. It is divided into seven 

Eirqahs 

.. (r ) " (f ) - ( f ) 

y 4^*^^ CD - (d ) - (P ' 

Jiiib 

I A magnificent copy of the MtcqaUa‘at-i-Ihn Yarmn was seen by me 
at Benares. It was in the library of the Emperor Shahjahan and bears 
his autograph on the fiy-Ieaf and was transcribed by the famous cal- 
ligrapher Sultan ®Aii Alashhadi. (See for Sultan *Aii Mashhadi’s life and 
another autograph No, 30 and footnote No. 2.) 
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i ^ ^ J (v) - 4if 

A detailed index, is given at the beginning. Fasl I and II 
are wanting. Written in finest Tadlq and ghikastah, within 
gold-ruled columns and borders. 

] 3 eg. t—— y | 6 )|^ dlb 

(R. S. Lib.). 

104. 

( 

Some Persian quatrains written in elegant Taliq by ‘Abd 
al-Radiid llaylami ^ (d. a.h. 1085 = a. d. 1674), an eminent 
calligrapher of the Emperor Shahjahan’s time (a.h. 1037-1069 
=: A. P. 1628-1659). The MS. bears a very nice picture of the 
scribe 'Abd al-Ra^ld. Dated a.h. 1033 = A. n. 1623. 

(lOiain al-Din Ahmad Lib., Benares.) 

105 . 

The lyrical poems of Ahi (d. a.h. 927 = a.b. 1520). See 
for details, Sprenger Catalogue, p. 327, and .Sh^am^J-Anjuman 

( 5 *^ ), p. 63. The Dlwan consists of Ghazalyat and 
nine Buba'lyaL Written in Shikastah. 

dJ^Aii^SUSh. 

Beg,;— 

b y Jl}i 

(R. S. Lib.). 

m 

;o) 

The l^’Tical poems of Haji Tmtf ‘All Beg, with the takliallus 
Ai^ar (d. a.h. 1195 ^ a.b. 1780). For another copy and refer- 

^ This celebrated penman, better known as Aq» Ra^id, was the 
sister’s son of Mir MmSd Qazvmi (d. a.h. 1024 = a.:d. 1615). Mir ‘Imad, 
aNasta^lIq writer of great repute, lived in IsfahSn tinder ^ah *Abbaa I 
[a.h. 996-1038 = A.B. 1587-1628]. He was assassinated at the instiga- 
tion of the Shah, to whom be was hateful as a Sunni, and had given per- 
sonal offence. ( See Biya4 aPSbu*ard? ), He went to India where he founded 
a school of calligraphy, and died in Agra. See TartMk Muhammadl. A 
copy of Ynsuf Zulay^a penned by Mir * Ini ad is in the O.P. Lib. See 
Vol. II, No. 197, p. BO. 
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ences to Ms life and works vide 0,P. Lib. Gat. (BMihipove) , VoL 
III, No. 400, p. 219. The Ghazalyai are arranged in al]3liabeti- 
cal order. Written in Shikastah-Amiz Tadlq. 

. ..... 

(R. S. Lib.). 

107. 

Lyrical poems by Mir Ismail Khan of Madras, poetically 
called "Ahjadl (d. a.i-i. 1193 = a.d. 1779). See for author and his 
w^orks Tazkirahd-Gulzdr (composed in a.h. 1269 = a.d. 1862), 
(see J.A.S.B., 1917, Vol XIII, p. Ixxxii), pp. 22“27, Sprenger 
Cat.^ pp. 307-308, O.B.D. and Tazkirah-i-Subh’-i-Watan, p. 27. 
For another copy see A.8.B. Lib. Pers. Gat., p. 103, and my 
Pars, Note on Mafjmawt Haft (No. 219), another work 

by the same author. 

Written in ordinary Taliq. Not dated. 

Beg. : — j j.lai y 

(M. A. Ban Lib., Firangi Mahall, Lucknow.) 

m 

The lyrical poems of Mirza Ibrahim, poetically called 
Adham’' (d. a.h. 1060 ~ a.d. 1649). The author came to 
India in the time of the Emperor Shah Jahan. See for author’s 
life Sham' -i-Anjuman, p. 41. Written in Taliq. Frontispiece 
illuminated. Not dated. 

jyO oA.j Jlif wb 3l 

\ya U JA/O 

(R.S.Lib.) 

109 . 

The lyrical poems of Mirza 'Abd al -Rasul, of Kashmir, 
poetically called Isiig[knd'\ who died in the time of the Em- 
peror ‘Alamgir (a.h. 1068-1118 = a.d. 1661-1706) as noticed in 
Br, Mus. Pers. SuppL Gat. No. Ill, and see also Ruz Raushan 
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[ 3^; ) Mid ^.am'J'Anjuman ( ^ ), p. 28. Written 

in Taliq. Some foils.' are wanting at the beginning. 

Bag. : — 

o^.#cli jf.^x 
(B. S. Lib.) 


:'■" 110. ■:: 

A curious but very interesting work consisting of parodies 
by Abu Ishaq, known as Hallaj and At h mail (d. a.h. 827 = 
A. D. 1423). See for author NataHj al-AfIcar.oi Qiidrat- Allah, 
■Gupamavl, p. 19.' For notice of the work see I£h., Vol. V, 
p. 248, Sprenger GaL, p. 68, and Subh Gulshxm, p. 63. The author 
quotes verses from well-known ■poets to each of which he adds 
a niiniljer of his verses of the same metre. In those verses the 
autlior mentions the various kinds of delicious foods and table 
luxuries as,:— 

( ) 

■ ^ : Cj-d 

■ ”■■ , 'wabriaxs 


JI4.A 

jUv« jJ ^ U 

wIs-J iwSwfefc ' ■ ■ 

!) U c>ji cu«s(^j 453^j*^r^ 

Ijl ■ I 


b LS)'^ 
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}) 

Uo j-aacuo y &> 

tws (^LaJUm 

cuwwib i*fjj-j 0*'^ y^ }j) j v*^ 

C>Wfe 1^X5 l««o ^2 eu b 

Written in Ta'llq. Dated Ajmir, 43 years after the ( Juins) 
of the Emperor Awrangzib = a.h. 1111 = a.d. 1699. Eol. I is 
wanting in the begmnmg). 

Eeg. '. — «ifvi »...^iib j5 J 

(B. S. Lib.) 

111 . 

^ y 

A Dlwan of BaUgh, composed in a.h. 1168 = a.d, 1754. 
For author and his other works see Sprenger Qat., p. 371. 
Another poet Shah Md. Ruh -Allah with the Takhallus of Ballgh 
mentioned in the TazIciraJi-i-Gulzar-i-A^zam (composed by 
Xawwab Md. Ghawth Klian in a.h. 1269 = a.d, 1852, see 
J.A.S.B., 1917, Vol. XIII, p. Ixxxii, my Pers. Notes) was born 
in A.H. 1230 = A.D. 1814. See Tazkirah-i-Gulzar~i-A''zam, px3. 
132-137. *. .' 

Beg. : — bo y dy Assiix? 

(Haji Habib- Allah Lib., Xellore.) 

112 . 

The lyrical poems of ‘ BaMul,^ who died before a.h. 970 = 
A.D. 1562 as noticed in Br, Mus, Pers, Oat, p. 659, and Bprenger 
Cat., p.370. For details and another copy see 0,P. Lib, Cat 
{BanMpore), Vol. II, No. 240, p. 161. Written in fine Tadlq. 
Dated a.h. 1090 = a.d. 1679. Some portions of the MS. are 
worm-eaten. 
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lx> cl’tak. iJS tXw ^ j,aa.j Jf 

u sj't — (i? 


(R. S. Lib. ) 


113 . 

Lyrical poems by Ghulam Husaya, poetically called 

Bitab'^ (d. a.h. 1259 == a.b. 1843), See for anthor’s life and 
Ms works Chdzar-i-A^zam, 113-114. Written in Tadiq. No 
'date. ' 

Beg, : — \) ls^ 

(Wajid Husayn, Lucknow.) 

114 . 

The lyrical poems of Mirza Muhammadi of Akbarabad (a 
disciple of Fakhr al-Din of Delhi (d. a.h. 1199 = a.h. 1784). See 
Anwar al-‘Ari/m of Md. Husayn of Muradabad, pp. 431-2. For 
4a/Uthor's life see Buz Mawshan h}), 'P- 114. Written in 
bad Tadiq. 

. . . .. 

CU^of 1^4*9 

(R. S. Lib.) 

115 . ■ 

(yUh. 

A collection of Persian poetical works, collected and 
written by Mirza Ghulam Md. by the order of Ahmad ^Al! 
Khan, Nawwab of Rampore, The title of the MS. is a chrono- 
gram for A.H. 1227 == A.D. 1812, as mentioned in the preface ; — 

<rrv 

Written in good Tadiq, gold-ruled borders, 'Unwan illumin- 
ated, 

0 ' jJ'' 'Ah', 

(R. S. Lib.) 


Beg, : — 
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lie. 

A Dhva-n by Mcl. Hiisavn Tabriz!. . poeticaliv styled 
MaHmnP 

Tlie Dlwan Murtacia Qall Beg Wala'' (d. c. a.h. 1100 
= A.D. 1688) is on the margia. For life of Wala, see Br. Mus, 
Pers. Cat., p. 7965. 

Sliglitl}?’ defective at the end. Written in elegant Tadiq. 
No date.' 

(Nawwab Ihtisham ai-Dawlali Lib,, Madras.) 


117. 

The lyrical poems of I£hwajali 'Abd-iVIlah, poetically 
called Ta'lcl,^^ who died according to the chronogram in 
Nishtar-i-'Ishq in a.h. 1186 = a.d. 1772 (of this librar3") : — 

2W.^ (Jjbf J 

But according to Md. 'All, poetically called 
(author’s son), in a.h. 1206 = a.d. 1791 : — 

I ■ * 

xV 

c!jl=p,i Si^ v«j^-wT jJ <5tSu jt 

SSAA i)jp^ 

(Vide Suhh Gulshayi, p, 79,) 

Written in cursive Ta'liq. Not dated. 

(R. S.Lib.) 

118. 

The poetical works of Sayyid JaTar, poetically called 
'' JuPaP' who flourished in the time of the Emperor Md. Shah. 
See Nishtar-PPd^q, fob 1655 (of this library). Written in 
Shikastah. Dated 9 accession (4 ^a1A <>,».«.^ 


Beg. :- 


U Jf A*— XAjf J*lc> {JS^ 

b |4l^ ' ^ ■ ■ V} 

(R. S. Lib.) 
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The Sufic lyrical poem of Shah Habib of Bukhara as 
mentioned at the end of the MS. : — 

j o^ib {.U3| 

Written in finest Tadiq on gold-sprinkled paper. Gold- 
ruled borders. Not dated. 

Beg.:-^ 

(R. S. Lib.) 

120 , 

A very valuable copy of a few selections from the fourth 
Dlwan of the celebrated poet 'Ali Hasin (d. a.h. 1180 = A.n. 
1766), revised by the poet himself as well as b,v his learned pupil 
the celebrated poet ‘Al! Quli Khan, ITuK/?. Baghisttoi (d. a.h, 
1169 = A. I). 1755). the author of the most popular Persian an- 
tholog 3 ' Riyad composed a.h. 1161 = a.d. 1747. 

The following subscriptions at the end of the copy support 
the above statement : — 

Aim«i 0 *jc(1x) CiniMMA 

J*t3n.,y{ CA,#ijOh. 

Ss ^Cxx^jjlakj ^ %C)J» ^LSl] ^ 1S;lAa]f aIlfA.cf 

- fji a4^x> jU^u. 

is^y* j wlaif 

A4>3tt.^ UiljUsf J JJ 3 hJljvO 

^U3 aU} J) 1S|*X» 

)XJ^ 5^ ^16 

c>0-^h© 
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A - 4>i,-^b j-i:;lA^ 

ai ^ ^jIJd 

f j^.j‘^‘^ - alfjJ 

Written in Taliq. Bated a.h. 1149 = a.d. 1736. 
(M. *Ali Hiisayn Lib., Hyderabad.) 


121 . 




, The lyrical |)oems of Gliulam Husa^ni, poetically called 
Husayn, Nawwab of kShahjahanpur, who died, according to the 
chronogram found in Naw'wab 'Abel al-‘ Aziz’s poetical work, in 
A.H. 1292 = A.D. 1875:— 


y, dy^ w>[^i 

^jrJ j {J^) (J«»f3 

jjJ y iJ2^^ (Jin*# 

i.^j3c)>x£ 

T I' — - — - — <1 1^ 


It appears from a note by Nawwab Kalb 'Ali Khan that 
this MS. was entered in the library in a.h. 1280 = a.d, 1863 : — 

.,» . At 

as' <ik*W( - Alif 

jjSd *3)1513* •^ly> 

- 4 i^^j AiUjr^ ^3^^ 

t A if" ] Aaho IlsSi-O iSj^^ f fA • p5(i 5 

- al^ (^IxLdc wJlS' <>H>3SUX5 - [ 4>-h«34^ ] 

(R. S. Lib.) 


122. 

The lyrical poems of Shew" Ram Bass, called 

Haya'' (d. a.h. 1144 = a.d. 1731). See Subk-Oul^an ( 

), |). 144, and for another copy see Bodl. Lib, Oat. No. 

1171, and 8‘prenger Oat., p. 154. Written in TaMiq, within red- 
ruled borders. Dated a.h. 1227 = a.d, 1812. 
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h j LS^ 

, Beg.:^~ . . 

: fj Ax^t ^jh 

(R. S. Lib.) 

123 . 

M ^ 

A rare Diwaii of .Khwaju \rliose full iiam.e was 'Ata Mah- 
mud B. ‘■'All, poetically- surnamed ' Khwaju' He was a native of 
Kirman and he died at Shiraz in a.tt. 753 = A.n. 1352. See Br, 
Mus. Pers.. Cat., p. 620 ; Sprenger Cat., p., 471 ; H. Kh. lll. 
p. 279 ; Pertsch, Berk Lib. Cat., pp. 6 and 70, and 6^. Flugel, I, 
p, 544, and Mir at al-Kkayal ol Sliir Kliaii Ludl. Aglia Ahmad. 
lAli gives his date of death a.h. 742 = a.d. 1341. See Haft 
Asma.fi, p, 77.. 

Wanting some pages 'at the beginning. 

M/ritten in good Tadiq.. Not dated. Old copy. 

A copy of the KulByat .and. five poems of Khwajii meii’ 
tioned in. Sprenger i3p. ■ 471-473, threo pjoems in 

the BriL Mus. Pers. Cat., p. 620: — - 

Lib. has a fine copy, dated a.h. 991,, and con- 
taining three poems 4 ^Ua - axili JUS' (see p. 97)^ 

one Mafhnavl Inrl. Off. Lib. .Ckit. 'lAo. 1234 .and 

one Calcutta 3'Iadrasah ' Library . (see "Cat. Ar . and Pers. MSS., 
p. 108), and has one old PnwM Abnl' Hasaai Ha bookseller 
of Delii!; for details "see Bodl. Lib. Cat., Nos. 794, 796 and 
Haft Asman;-p.77. : 

(Haji , Habib Allah Lib,-, Nelloi'e.) v 

dm. - ^ 

■■ Jailsfc. 

¥ery excellent and valuable with the preface 

of Gill Aiidfim (d. a . h .791 = a . d . 1388). Apart from its remark- 
able calligraphy, this MS. is noteworthy on account of the ex- 
quisite llliiminationsand the very artistic and finished drawings 
in gold on the margins which display to great advantage the 
Abr! paper of those times. ' ' There are also eleven miniatures in 
excellent style, including one of Akbar receiving three * literary 
men. Evidently the A4S. was designed aiid prepared for 
Akbar. Nawwab Kalb UAli ■■'Khan purchased this MS. for 
Es. 50 oriI\q as appears from a note on tly-ieaf : — ^ 

* SS aJi 

^lasiU <^4.xux Jf 

- AiiJ Aiif mAL JIjs 
(B. S. Lib.) 
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125. 


coIxxt!! 


Diwdn-i-Hafiz with the same, preface. This copy was pre- 
sented by the Hon’ble Sir Alfred L^^all, ^Lt.-Gov. of North 
Western Provinces, to Md. Mushtaq 'Ali ikhan (d. a.h, 1306 
= A.D. 1888-1889), Nawwab of Eampore, in the year a.h. 1304 
— A.D. 1887. Written by some distinguished calligrapher in 
perfect Tadiq. Dated a.h. 971 = a.d. 1563. 

(R. S. Lib.) 


126. 

Another valuable copy of the Diwdn-i -Hafiz is in the lib- 


rary. 


(R. S. Lib.) 


127. 

A very beautiful and valuable copy of the above work with 
a preface by C4ul-Andam. It has short glosses on the margin, 
and contains 38 miniatures of fine style. Highly illuminated. 
Written by the order of Nur-Allah Khan B. ]10iuda Dad Khan, 
in A.H. 1217 = A.i>. 1802, in Tadiq. 

(R. S. Lib.) 

128 

A glossary of the by Bahlul Kul B. MirzS 

Khan al-Barki of Jalandhar. Composed in a.h, 1132 =: A.I). 
1719, after a labour of 17 days : — 

j\ 0 a!} ‘SiXA.l'vrt ^4-^ -5 jd 

- cha*' 

Written in Nim-Shikastah b.y the author’s pupil. Dated 
A.H. 1140 == A.n. 1727. , 

: ' Beg. ■ ,5 b 45^4-3^,^ :|j ^JajW.^wO 

•* ■ J> 

UJ ■ 

(Hafiz Ahmad ‘AH K^an Lib., Rampore.) 
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129. 

ilsull j^Jl 

A commentary upon the 

Commentator : — 'Abd- Allah, better known as 'Ubayd-Allah 
KhalifahjI B. VAbd al-Haqq, called 'Abd al-Qadir Khnwayshki, 
Chishti. Written in elegant Tadiq. 

Scribe : — -Dara Shikiih^ (d. a.h. 1069 = a. d. 1658), who 
was a disciple of Sayyid Adam Rasul of Mawara’al-Nahr as 
would appear from the colophon. See for details and another 
copy, Ind, Off. Lib. Gat. No, 272. 

Beg, : — 0 3 

(Nizam Lib., Hyderabad.) 

120. 

The |j)oeticaI Avork of Rai Sahib Ram, poetically called 
Khdmush ” who died previous to a.h. 1229 = a.d. 1812. See 
Sprenger Cat., p. 461, and for other co|)ies see O.P.Lib. Oat. 
(Bankipore),Vol. Ill, p. 260, No. 432, and A.S.B, Lib. Cat, p.108. 

Written in careless Shikastah. Not dated. 

Beg.: — I — — ♦A 3 ] <3^1 — A 

fjjj 

(R. S. Lib.) 

131. 

Ub 

The poetical work of Mir Dana, probably Mulla Dana who 
was engaged in Earrukb Siyar s reign (a.h. 1124-1131 = a.d. 
1712-1718) with Nazim llhan, usually called 'Abd al-Rahim 
''FdrigJkf' hi copying the ^dJmdmah, See Sprenger Gat., p. 122, 
and Subh Gnlshmi, p. 159. 

Written in Tadiq. Not dated. 

Beg. — fj bfis I — u 

jJU t\) j lit- i u i [ iS 

(B. S. Lib.) 

132 . 

The lyrical poems of Razi Ma^hadl, poetically called 
Danish ” (B. Mir Abu Turab) (d. a.h. 1076 == a.d. 1665). See, 
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for author's life, Nishtar-i-Ishq.Aol. 252 [of this library], and 
^am'i-Anjuman ( ), p. 146. 

Written in Shikastah in the 10th year of Muhammad Shah. 

Beg, : — Ls^ ^ c£^ jj-su#a 

Oww»! 

(R. S. Lib.) 

133 . 

The poetical work of Nav/wab A’izz Khan Tarkamaiil, 
poetically called '' DlddJi” (d. c. a.h 1200 = a.d. 1785). See, 
for author's life, ^am^4-Anjuman, p. 157. 

Written in Shikastah and Taliq. Not dated. 

Beg. : — I — j] dj? 

(R. S. Lib.) 

134 . 

8^ i^]yo 

The lyrical poems of Bachohu Beg, poetically called 
Zarrah^^^ composed, according to Sprenger Gat., p. 389, in a.h. 
1188 = A.D. 1774, The chronogram mentioned by Dr. Sprenger 
does not appear in this copy. The beginning of the MS. is also 
different from that in Sprenger Cat. There are two other poets 
with the Tokhalius. " mentioned in Subh-Gul^an, 

P..166.' ' 

Written in Tadlq, within red-ruled borders. Dated a.h. 
1234=: A.D. 1818. 

Contends: — Ajl^i - and ol^b) 

Beg.: — 

X jfjf <J>. ' 

b J}^ pa.; 

Beg. ; — 

b Ls)^y -5 

Jto.. .45^5 ^ e^. 

Beg. :— ^ . ' ^ 

AftJ yfJ 

{U.s.uh,y 
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1S5. 

^jU 

ikceordiiig to a marginal note written in a different liand 
the author ‘‘f these Ruha'hjat is Maqsud 'Alani v\dio- 

was in the service of the Emperor Shah jahan (a.h. 1037-1069 = 
A.B. 1628-1659). The author was a native of Gujrat and died 
at Lahore in a.h. 1059 = a.d. 1649. See Raivdat Shahl 
(No. 85). Compiled by* his son Md. Ja-'far. See. for authors 
life, TazkirahJ-Vlama' -i-Eind . p, 216, Sprenger Gal., p. 445. 
Written in good Tadiq. Undated. 

13eg. : — - 

(Wajid Hnsayn, Lucknow.) 

136. 

Uj 

The i 3 n*icai poems of Muila Ricla Isfahan!, poeticall 3 ^ called 

Rida.'' See, for author’s liie.Sham-H’Anjiiman ( 
p. 170. 

Written in Taliq. 

Beg.:— 

(B. S. Lib.) 


137. 

The l^^rical poems of Gliulam Jilani of Rampore, poetically 
called 'Rifat' (d. a.h. 1235 = a.b. 1819). See, for author’s 
life, IntiMab-i-Yad{jar of Amir Mlna’I (d. a.h. 1318' == a.b, 1900). 

Written in ghikastah in the author’s lifetime. Dated 
A.H. 1230 = A.B. 181U 

ho Al)t 3 

Beg. :— 

(B. S. Lib.) 

138. 




The lyrical poems of Muila Satr who was alive in a.h- 
1136 = A.B, 1723, in the time of Bahadur Shah (1118-1124 = 
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a.b. 1706-1712). For author and his works see Sprenger Gat., 
pp. 122, 156 and 560. 

Written in Tadlq. No date. 

Beg. I — 0 ^ 

(Al-Nadwah Lib., Lucknow.) 


139. 


The lyrical poems of a poet with the Takhallus Samt '^ 
identical with Hawajah 'Abd-Allah Sami who was in the 
service of A'zam Shah and died in the time of Muhammad 
Shah (a.h. 1131-1161 = a.d. 1719-1748) at Lahore; see Spren- 
ger Cat., p. 156, and hidia Office Lib. Gat. No. 1704. 

Written in NastaOiq on gold -spri n kled paper. Not dated. 

Beg. : — j Jjf (J;i jCi u^j^- LS'i 3 

(Mahbub Yirjang Lib., Hyderabad.) 

140. 






A very interesting copy of a Dhvan oi iindotted letters. 
The poet calls himself ‘ Sarmad' but he must not be confounded 
with the celebrated mystic iSarmad of Aurangzib's time, a 
short notice of wLose life is given in the preface of the MS. 


Preface begins thus 3 

Written in neat Taliq. 'Unwans illuminated. On fol. 20a 
there are two pictures, one of Sarmad and the other of Ubbhl 
Chan d, beloved of Sarmad. 



tj i{® 6T 0 Aifrjai. 

(B. S. Lib.) 


141-142. 


.u? 


Wrongly styled Hilyat al-KunmyV^ on the fly-leaf 
the MS. Both the works are bound in one volume. 
Written in Tadiq. Not dated, 

(1) Diwdn-i-Sarddr begins thus : — 

JJ^ 3 3^^ 


of 



€cixxxii Journal of the Asiatic Society of Be^igal, 

(2) begins thus 

iS^ ^ 

ftiniSsiiw Oaa(*} fal> 

Probably this is the same Qassab whose Kulliyat was 
deposited in the library of the Emperor Ahmad Shah, in the 
year A, H. 1176 == a.b. 1762. The verses of the Kulliyat number 

about 3,500. See Suhh Gulshan ( ^1?' ), p. 331. 

(R. S. Lib.) 

143 . 

The lyrical poems of Mirza, poetically called ' Sayadat,' who 
belonged to the Jamal al-Husayni’s (the author of Raudat 
al-Ahbdb) family and lived at Lahore in a.h. 1100 == a.i>. 1688 
and died in the latter portion of Aurangzib’s time (1068-1118 
= A.B. 1657-1706). See, for author, Nislbta7''i-I^iq, toh ZZH) 

(of this library) and ^amJ" 4-Anfum..an ( ), p- 195. 

Written in Shikastah within red -ruled borders at the 
request of * Abd al -Rasul. ‘Unwan illuminated. 

Scribe : — Faqir Muhammad. 

Beg. : — y fh 

(R. S. Lib.) 

144 .. 

The lyrical poems of Saiabat Kh^u of Surat, poetically 
called Sayid"^^ (d. a.h. 1137 = a.b. 1724). See, for authors 
life, Nishtar44Ishq fob 309 (of this library), and Yad4-Bayda. 

Written in finest NastaTiq. ‘ Unwan illuminated, gold- 
ruled borders. 

Beg. 

^ Jd )d ^ oa) 

(R. S. Lib.) 

146 . 

JCt jiji, lS^ 

A very extensive collection of Persian poems with a pre- 
face, selected from the works of well-known poets. It is divided 
Into 4 mamsam, subdivided into 1,000 Fasls, 
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Author Sha^iq,’' collected in the time of the Emperor 
Shah ‘Alam (a.h. 1253-1274 = a.d. 1837-1857). 

Written in Tadlq, within 4 columns of red-ruled and gold 
borders. 'Unwan illuminated. 

Preface begins thus : — 

c3^ 

Beg.:— 

L> cJ'j i^T — ij 

b U):!t 1**J 
(R. S. Lib.) 

146 . 

The poetical work of Mir Ghulam Husayn with the 
Takhallus. '' Sha'iq'' (d. a.h. 1243 = a.d. 1827). The author 
flourished under Ghazi al-Din Hyder (a.h. 1229-1242 = a.d. 
1812-1826). See Sprenger Cat., p. 569. For a complete copy 
see Ind. Q-ff. Lib. Gat. No. 1729. 

Written in Ta'liq. Not dated 

Beg. : — 

(JaI ^ j U» 

(R.S. Lib.) 

147 . 

The lyrical poems of Sharaf-i-Jahan (d. a.h. 968 = a.d. 1560) 
with a short prologue. 8ee_^8pre7iger Gat., p. 566. 

Written in Shikastah-Amiz Tadiq. Most of the folios are 
damaged. 

Preface begins thus : — L 

Beg. : — \\ of 

(R. S. Lib.) 

148 . 

Wrongly styled Diwdn-i-Kamal Khuiandt on the fly-leaf of 
the MS. 

Author:— 'Abd al-Mu’min Sharaf al-Din of ghuf^rwah 
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(d. c. A.H. 600 = A.B. 1203). See Br. Mus. Pers. SuppL Oat 
No. 239 III. 

Written in Shikastah-Amiz Tadlq. Dated a. h. 1021 = 
A.B. 1612. 

Bea. 

^ I * 

(R. S. Lib.) 


149. 

An autograph copy of the Diwan of >^mwq, dated a.h. 
1174 = A.B. 1760. 

lasaLj jf AS* 

A^UJl LS^h oW 

t^lxL^/o - ^Ujlf - cJ^jf AaII AA5tj5 I I vp AIaas 

Written in Shikastah within gold-ruled borders. FoL I 
and II richly illuminated. 

Some mischievous hand has erased the name of the poet. 
There are 4 other poets with the Takhallus who are 
mentioned in Subk Gulshan ( ), p. 226. 

U i^jksx 

*“ 4| • P 

I/O ${ — ^ Aifjj-Jd 

(R. S. Lib.) 

150. 


Tlie lyrical poems of Hakim Shaykh Husayn with the 
Takljallus.^ Shuhrat'' (d. a.h. 1149 == a.b. 1736). For details 
see Bodl. Lih. Gat. No. 1178 with a different beginning, O.P. Lib. 
Gat. (Bankipore), Vol. Ill, No. 391, p. 206, and Sprenger GaL. 
p. 571, 

Written in Tadiq. Another copy of the same is in this 
library: — 


(1) Beg.:~ 


t, jtj— iJi: ii)f ^ 

1, ^l— t — 
(R. S. Lib.) 


(2) Beg. :■ 
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151. 

The poetical works of Mirza Klian, poetically called 

^ihabiP See, for author, Sham^ -i-Anjuman ( ), 

p. 240. ”■ 

Scribe : — -Md. Akbar Qarashi al--'Abbasi. Written in 
Tadiq. Dated a.h. 1011 = a.d. 1602. 

Deg. 

(R. S. Lib.) 

152 . 

The lyrical iDoems of Mulla Shayda (d. a.h. 1080 = a.d. 1669) . 
Vide Sham‘ -i-Anjuman ( ) 5 p- 2^0 and Khizanah-i- 

^Amirah { )??♦ 271. For another imperfect copy see 

Br. Mus. Pers. SuppL Cat. No. 32Q. 

Written in TaOiq 

Beg. :— 

\j Dlsb y^} 

{R. S. Lib.) 

153 . 

The lyrical poems of Mirza Shah Husayn (as given on the 
top of the 'Unwan on the fly-leaf at the beginning), arranged 
in alphabetical order. Written in neat Tallq. 

0 * 

Beg. ^ 

(R. g. Lib.) 

154 - 

yL 

The lyrical poems of 'Ala^al-Din ^Ali Ahmad " Sabir P 
Arranged in alphabetical order. Name of the author appears 
at the end : — 
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' 35^ ... tW-afcf 6 >Xm» , 

- « Afr iSj^^ ^iu® a:^:wij. 

It appears that the author flourished ia the time of Nasir 
al-Dia Mahmud (d. am, 757 = am, 1356) whom, he praises *ia 
the following couplet : — 

(^bl— «* ^i^dJ 

Written in usual Tadiq. Dated Muradabad (a.h. 1239 = 
A.D. 1823). Probably the author is Sabir Shah of Delhi. See 
Bodl Lih. Cat. for Sabir No. 1180. 


Beg. 


A wiis J 

^iiacLX) sS 


(R. S. Lib.) 


155. 

4>^as:x/o 

The lyrical poems of Md. Salih, Prom the preface it would 
appear that the poet came to India during the time of the Em- 
peror Shah Jahan (a.h. 1037-1069 = a.d. 1028-1659) :— 

Oj-h jt Os#3P./0 

UtxU j j 

tJjj’-® jm cw«dA. 

- iifiy Ayi AXi J ,5;f5 

See Sprenger GaL, p. 382, for another copy with a different 
beginning. Written in clear Tadicj, within gold -ruled borders. 
The first two pages contain beautifully illuminated 'Unwans. 
Dated a;k. 1260 := a.d. 1844. 


Beg. > 


i^o ' ^1^ ' 3^L*.^o ' 4^ *3 ! . . Ill ji^ 

(R S. Lib.) 


156. 

The lyrical poems of HajI Sidiq Isfahanl, poetically called 
Smnit,’' The author came to India during the time of the 
Emperor 'Alamgir (a.h, 1069-1119 == a.d, 1659-1707). See for 
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author ^i-Anjunian ( ), p. ,266. Written in 

neat Ta'iiq. 


Beg. ^ 


qJwAJj jS 

fj ijgA y 


(R. S. Lib.) 


157. 

The lyrical poems of Mir Sabrt Ruz Bahan who lived in 
the time of Shah Tahmasp Safavi (a.h. 930-984 = a.d. 1523- 
1576). See Nishidr-i-' Ishq, foil. 383 -384 (of this library) and 
AtashJcadah (Bombay ed.j, p. 149. Written in clear Ta‘llq. 

Beg. :— !) Juiii ^ 

(R. S. Lib.) 


158 . 

A rare, old, and valuable copy of the lyrical poems of 
'Abd“Ailah TusI, a native of Khurasto who died in a.h. 869 = 
A.D. 1464. The poems are arranged in alphabetical order. 
Written only one year after the author's death. Fine Nastaliq.. 
Dated a.h. 870 = a.d. 1465. 

For author see Daulatshah . Some select Ghazals are 
quoted in the Br. Mus. Pers Gat.^ p. 735®, and Br. Mus. 8uppL 
Pers, Gat., No. 286. 

(Mahbub Yar Jang Lib., Hyderabad.) 

159. 

The poetical works of 'AMq ‘ ? The proper name of the 
autlior is Mir Qasim Khan, which appears on the fly-leaf of the 

MS. Another poet with the takhallus 'AMq is mentioned in the 
Br. Mus. Sup pi. Pers. Gat., Nos. 340 and 341, O.P. Lih Gat., VoL 
III, No. 415. Written in Nastafliq, within red-ruled borders. 
Not dated. 

Beg, : — , ^ 

fj i*AX) ^ 

(E. S, Lib.) 


1 See Sprenger Cat., pp. 204-205 for Mahdi *Ali lO^an. 
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160 - 161 . 

The lyrical poems of Nawwab "Abd- Allah Khan CB. Nawwab 
'All Mcl. JOian of Rampore) with the Takhallns “ ' 

The author died in Ujhyani, a small town in Roiiilkhaiid in 
A H. 1181 = A*B. 1767. Collected and transcribed by the order 
of Nawwab Nasr-Allah Khan, B. Nawwab Md. 'Abd-Allah 
Khan of Rampore (d, in a.h. 1225 = a.b. 1810). For author’s life 

see IntiMab Yadgar of Amir Mina ’I 
pp. 19-21. 

Scribe: — Fayd 'All B. Md. Qasim. Written in Ta'liq. 
Dated A.H. 1192 = A.i). 1778. 

Preface begins thus : — 

iiJUssO pnWlA) 

(R. S. Lib.) 


162 . 

The lyrical poems of Mir Diva’ al~Din " '‘Ibraf (as witten 
on the first fly-leaf). The Dlwdn contains 89 quatrains. 
Written in ghikastali on blue paper. 

Beg. : — 

bo *1 UJ^bJ 

(R. S. Lib.) 


LZJ>yia 

The lyrical poems of Mir Md. of .Akbarabad. See for 
author Muz Rawshan ( )> P* Written in Ta'liq. 


(R, S. Lib.) 


The poetical work of ' Ualat Dlwanah (as written on the top 
of the 'Unwan). Written in clear Shikastah. Incomplete copy . 
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Lr^ aiif Ui cu&f 

■ Beg. :— 

iXw jf jiU 

(R. S. Lib.) 

165 . 

The tyricai poems of Gliiilam Hadrat, poetically called 
' I sh^' as mentioned in the preface, com^^osed in a.h. 1242 
= A.D. 1826. The author dedicated the work to Ahmad ^Aii 
JOian, Nawwab of Rampore. The author further states in the 
preface that he was a pupil of Mirza Qatil (d. a.h. 1233 = a.b. 
1817). Written in Tadiq. Not dated. 

Preface begins thus : — 

Beg. : — ^ ^ j?" ^ ^ ^ ^ * 

Ufib \jjfi 

(R. S. Lib.) 

166 . 

(^^LsO 

The poetical works of Tsmat Bukljarl (d. a.h. 829 = a.d. 
1425), For other copies see Br. Mus, 8uppL Per. (7at No. 282 
Slid Bodk Lib. Cat, 'No. SQl. 

Written in elegant Tadiq. Gold -ruled columns. "Unwan 
beautifully adorned in gold and -itj/ramam-e. Valuable copy. 
Dated A.H. 1030 = A.n. 1620. 

Scribe :—Mirak Bukhari. The MS. bears three stamps of 
the following three kings of Oudh :■ — 

( ^JLff ) ( J5la^ ) 

Md. ‘All. Amjad 'AlL Sulayman Jah. 

(R. S. Lib.) 

167 . 

The lyrical ];)oems of Gharib, who is quite different from the 
poets with the same Ta^allus mentioned in Ni^dar-L'l^q, 
Buz Raushan and i^iam' -i-Anjuman. 

Written in Nim-Shikastah. Dated a.h. 1217 == a.d. 1853. 


GCXC 


Joitrnal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 


Beg» :— 

fj3 , d)i _)C> 45^, 

(R. S. Lib.) 

168 . 

The lyrical poems of Giiiyath al-I)iii poetically called 
'^Glliyaji^/^ who w’as a disciple of Ahmad Sirhind called 
Miijaddid-i-Alftham (d. a.h. 1033 == a.b. 1623) as he states in 
fol. 5 a. (See for AlffJmm, p. 42.) 

Written in irregular TaTiq. Not dated. Defective at the 

end. 

Beg. : — c 5 *«^ 

(M. A. Bari Lib., Ferangi Mahall, Lucknow.) 

169 . 

The poetical works of Lachman Singh, with the Takhal- 
liis ‘ Ghtiyuri ’ of Delhi. He was a pupil of Mir Shams al-Din 
Faqir {d. a.h. 1183 == a.b. 1769). Bor this Gliuyuri see 

Raushan ( )> P* Written in Tadlq. Not dated. 

Beg.,;— ; . " ^ 

.f^fcXo 4^5” h 4^/0 jf ■ 

(R. S. Lib.) 

170 . 

The lyrical poems of FaHz It contains a preface 
Badr aPDln Md. B. Zabardast Khan (a.h. 1151-1161 == a.b. 
i738-1747), the author of the work called Irsjmd al-Wazard. 
See Br. Mus. Pars. Cat., p. 338, and Sprenger Gai.^ p. 127. 
Written in good Tadiq. Not dated. 

Beginning of the preface ;— ^ ^<mi| 4 ^ 

5 , of the Diwin : — ^ 

(WSjid ISnsayn, Lucknow.) 



Persia?i Majiuscripts. 


ecxei 


i7l: 

The lyrical poems of 'All Gilani, poetically called 
with a preface, comj^osed in a.h. 1112 = a.d. i700. 

The author composed th^ following chronogram on the 
conquest of Golconda by 'Alamgir {a.h. 1069-1119 = a*d. 
1659-1707). See fol. 605. The 3 ^ear 1082 is deduced from it — 

cui^ 

4^ t — ■ — Ciif ^ ^ A— .A J 0 ^ jj 

I * A f 

For author see Euz Rawshan ( J 5 ; ), p. 502, and 

/ 8 pf 6 ?^< 7 er Gal, pp. 402 and 158. 

Written in Shikastah. Dated a.h. 1174 = a.i>. 1760. 
Scribe -Ghulam Saniadanl. 

Preface begins thus : — s.bjx^ ^ik:^ ^ csxj 


A-?f jd isi(h 

Beg,:— '* ‘ “ 

J5^ j\ 

(R. S. Lib.) 

172 . 

Several x^oets Tvith the Takhailus Firaqt ’’ are mentioned 
in the Tazhirali-i-Buz Rawshan ( )* Written in 

Shikastah. 

y.-^K pb ^0 jjj u->f 

Beg.:— 

(R, B. Lib.) 


173 . 

The lyrical |)oems of Abu Turab Beg Anjadani, poetically 
called '' Furqati ’’ (d. a.h. 1026 = a.b. 1616). See, for author’s 

life, Tazkirah-i-Ruz Raw^ian ( 3?; ), P- 520. 

Written in neat Tallq. Dated a.h. 1247 = a.d. 1831. 



aIJI) 


(R. S. Lib.) 


Gcxcii Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 


The lyrical poems of Mirza ‘Abbas, poetically called 
FarugB B. Aqa Musa (d. a.h. 1274 = a.d. 1857). The 
author was one of the court poets of Fath ‘Ali ^lah (a.h. 1274- 
1250). See Br, Mus, Pers, Cat,, p. 21 Oa. Another poet with 
the TaUialliis is mentioiied in Suhh Gulshaii^ -p, 

315. The is preceded by a prologue written b}^ Md. 

Khan who collected the poems. 

Written in good Tadiq. Not dated. 


Preface begins thus 


Beg. > 


fy j ^ 

\y iJvAj iS ^^5 

(R. S. Lib.) 




The lyrical poems of Parhang/’ probably Farhang Shlra- 
zl, arranged in alphabetical order. Written in Ta‘liq, within 
red and silver -ruled borders. Not dated, ) ' 

■ Beg. I——* ■ cUawj^jJ 4Sli| . 

dy sS jjd 

{R.S.Lib.) 


A valuable copy of the Dlwan of Fayyad Lahji (d. a.h. 1060 
= ,A.D. 1649) with a preface which begins thus : — • 

AS' Jjf — ^5 

^iy4 

See for details 0,P,Lib, Gat, (Bankipore), Vol. Ill, No. 313, 
p. 94, and MamH-Anjuman ( ), p. 374. Written in 
excellent Ta‘l!q, within gold-ruled borders. ‘Unw^'an richly 
illuminated. ■ , ^ 

.tix ■ ^X9jt tj>Awo ^}y y iy 

Beg. :— 

^ f ^ 1) 

(B, B. Xib.) 


Beg. :— 


Persian Manuscripts, 


ccxciii. 


177 . 




The Qasidahs of Qadi Shams al-Dln of Tabas (d. a.h. 620 
= A.B. 1228). See Sprenger Cat for notice, p. 17; for other 
copies see India Office Lib. Cat. No. 1030. Pertscli, Bert Lib', 
Cat., p. 1247, and Bodl, Lib. Cat, No. 621. Written in TaOiq. 





(R. S. Lib.) 


178 . 

The poetical works of Ahqar, consisting of 

and Regarding the Mukhammasat which he 

entitles as Oulzar Mu^ammas )\j)S the author says in 

the beginning that their total number is 150 and that he 
composed them in a.h. 1134 = A.n. 1721. 


gl? iilai, j — J 

jfJ \S ^ 

— 3^ a?15 

^ j ! j — ^ 3 






Written in bad Shikastah, slightly defective at the begin-* 


mng. 


Beg. :- 


45‘f A? 


(R. S. Lib.) 


179 . 

A collection of the lyrical poems of Hamid B. Padl-Allah, 
poetically called ^ Jamdli,' of Delhi (d. a.h. 942 = a.d. 1535). 
See for author and his other works Br. Mus, Pets, Cat., p. 354a, 
Written in TaTlq. 

ln-^l/O jA «X^ 

Lbof^ 

(R. S. Lib. ) 


Beg. :— 


ccxciv 


J ournal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 


180 . 

The poetical works of Mirza Darab Beg of Kashmir, with 
the Takhallus ^ Juya \ {d. A.ii. 1118 = a.d. 1706). For notice see 
Sprenger Gat., p. 453, and for another copy see O.P., Lib. Cat. 
(Btokipore), VoL III, No. 369, p. 178. Written in Tadiq. 

\j (JiiU Xijr+S’ 45t^h 

, . Beg, 

(R. S. Lib.) 


181 . 

The lyrical poems of DaA¥ari ? Written in very bad Shikas- 
tah. Not dated. 

Beg. ^ 

jp — oAj CiA — tiS 45“^^ — ^ 

(R. S. Lib.) 


182 . 

The MS. is of historical interest and is one of the most 
valnable possessions of this library. It bears on the hrsn 
leaf some notes in the handwriting of Mun'im Khan * B. 
Bayram (Beg)’^ (d. a.h. 983 == a.d. 1575) and *Abd al-Rahim 
Khankhanan ^ B. Bayram Khan as follows : — 

t MuE*im KliankhSn^n (son of Bayram Bag), a nobleman who was 
raised to the dignity of prime minister by the Emperor Akbar. He was 
appointed governor of Jawnpur in a.h. 962 ==: a.d. 1560 after the death of 
Wianz;aman. See for his life air Umar o’ t Vol. I, pp. 635-645, 

Sada^anl, Vol. II, p. 217, Darbar Ahhari, pp. 229-252, and O.B.D.f p. 279. 

, ^ BayrSm IQianl^ianan was ;Ott 0 of the most distingnished oj06cers 
of the Mughal court; He died in a.h. 968 = a.d. 1561. See for his life 
Bada^um, Vol. II, pp. 190-192, Darbar Akbarz,pp. 157-196, O.B.D.^p. 100, 
and Ma^atjii^ ahUmara\ pp. 371-384; 

S For *Abd al-Rahim see Blochmann’s A%firAhharl^ 

Vol. I,p. 334, O.R,I>.,p. 11. , 


Persimi Mamiscripts, 


cexcv 


^ c, ^ 

^ j3/« 

aLA-wla. — j ^\yb %^j^'i A^u ^ jf j cijUjf 

)j^^ J d4,^j cu^t c:^Mj.^ j iZ^^j j c>^A j ^*3'^ 

- i^^Jj.^ j.^^ J ^lij ^ii.,^ ^Mao 

^ (jph^ j^'° e>licj-w3 y id^tj^f JO - jA^f allf ( r ) 

- 1*^43 U fjy y i^jf 


First two fly-leaves are adorned with two circles illiimm- 
ated with gold and floral designs. Foil. 3 and 4 contain 
hunting seats. The handwriting is an extremely handsome 
Nastadiq. Dated a.h. 938 = a.d. 1531. 

(R. S. Lib.) 

183 . 

(jf-A. L-^LL LrL.4J$^ 

The complete poetical and prose works of Talib ‘ Ail IQian, 
poetically called ‘A y§Ai arranged in alphabetical order with an 
interesting preface, composed at the request of his friend Mirza 
Md. ‘Ali' in A.H, 1232 = A.B. 1822,. '■ 


Beg. of preface J'^) 

Beg. of Diwan : — U dj ^3 (^f 


Written in Indian Tadiq. 

pAbd al-Husayn, Lucknow.) 


184 . 

A rare and good copy of the lyrical poems of Tahir 
al-Husayni with the poetical title UlmP 


1 Probably Bahadur Khan Faruqi ; see O.B.D,, p. 94. 

2 Sulpin Muzaffar of Gujrat (a.h, 917-932 = a.d. 1511-1525). 

'All Mardan Khan Bahadur, who served under Akbar and 
Jahangir, from a.h, 984 = a.d. 1576 to his death, distinguished himself 
especially in the Deccan wars. He died in a.h. 1021 = a.d. 1612. See 
for details Ma^aihiT aUUmara\ Vol. II, pp. 773-775, and Blochmann, 
Am-Akhart, p. 496. 


ccxcvi Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 

■ ' He lived in the Emperor Aurangzib’s time and died at 
Ka^mlr. See for details Spre^ger Gat., pp. 100, 126 and 
327-328, and O.P. iS^5. Gat, (Bankipore) No. 389, p. 203. 

Written in neat Tadiq, within gold-ruled borders. Not 
dated. 

(Mahbub yar Jang Lib. j Hyderabad.) 

■ 185 .,.. 

A very valuable and complete copy of the poetical works 
of HmM (d. A.H. 773 = A.D. 1371). For author’s life and details 
see O.P. Lih, Gat. (Bankipore), VoL I, No. 149, p. 21%,Ind, Off. 
Lih. Gat. No. 1852, Sprenger Gat., p. 436, and for another 
complete copy see Bodl. Lib. Gat. No. 803. The title of the 
work is written in gold within two richly illuminated Circles 
at the beginning of the copy. 

Written in a very elegant Naskh within gold-ruled 
columns. Not dated. The headings are wTitten in gold-and 
red. 

Beg.:— * 

ij] SiSJti 31 

(K. S. Lib.) 


186 . 






A very valuable copy of the poetical works of Qudsz 
(d. A.H. 1055 = A.D. 1645). See O.F. Lib. Gat. (Bankipore). Vol. 
Ill, p. 14. Written by the order of Nawwab Nithar Md. Khan, 
by the calligraphist Md. A'zam in a.h. 1162 = a.b. 1748. 
Richly illuminated with gold, written in a very beautiful 
Nastadiq, within gold-ruled borders. The MS. was purchased 
by Nawwab Kalb *AlX Kban from NawwSb ^'Ubayd-Allah 
I^an Bahadur Fayd Jang, C.S.I., Madar al-Muham of Tank, in 
A.H. 1299 = A.B. 1881. 

(R. S. Lib.) 


187 . 










The complete poetical works of Muqim Shlrazi, poetically 
called ^ Salfm * f ). 

The author could not be traced, but from some poems in 
praise of Bari Sbikuh ,(d. .a.h. 1069 = a.b. 1668), *Abd al- 


Persian Manuscrifts. 


ccxcvn 


Rahim Khankh.aiian (d. a.h. .1036 = a.d. 1,616^ etc.), it is 
evident that he flourished at the time in question. 

Written in fine neat ghikastah, within three columns. 

Beg. I; ^ 0 ^ 1 ^ 

(M. ‘All Husayn Lib,, Hyderabad.) 


188 . 


The lyrical poems of Ganjavi (d. e. A.H. 602 = A.D 

1205). The Dlwan consists of Ghazalyat, QasaHd and 23 
Ruha%ydt, Bor details see Sprenger Cat, From a signature 
of Mr. H. Blochmann on the fly-leaf it appears that he consulted 
this copy in a.h. 1286 = a.d. 1869. The work is rare. A 
copy exists in the Buhar collection, Imp. Lib. The present 
MS. is full of clerical mistakes. 

Written in neat Tadiq. Not dated. 

isj) iS}) 3 ^ 

Beg. : — 

(R. S. Lib.) 


189 . 


The poetical works of WallP Another poet, namely 
Najaf Quli Khan, with the Takhallus Wall ’’ is mentioned 
in hubh Gul^an, p. 585. Written in ^ikastah. Not dated. 



l.(0 b JIao 


(R. S. Lib.) 


190 . 

The lyrical poems of Niyaz Muhyi al-Din Bilgrami, 
poetically called ‘ Wdmig \ The author was in the court of 
^itab Rai ^ Rajah (Kayath) Dlwan of Patnah, who died about 
A.H. 1187 = A.n. 1777. See 0,B,D, of Mr. Beale, p. 380. 
For author’s life vide NMtar4-^lsfiq fol. 4766 (of this library). 


i There is a hereditary library in the family of Rajah ^itab R§i. 
(See Ma^arif, an Urdu Journal of A‘zamgarh, May 1918, VoL II, p. IS). 


ccxcviii Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 


^ ^ Written in TcViiq. For another copy ^and details see O P 
Lib: Cat., Vol. Ill, No, 427. ■. 


Contents 
Qasahd : Beg.' 


. ‘ Oww®fj.-afc. 


j\} J<^ jf isi — Ai 6>iS 

Gliazalyat : Beg. : — . ^ . 

j jj C>.2ci.j 


Enba'iyat : Beg« :- 


j }j 

(R. S. Lib.) 


191 . 

The lyrical poems of Wafa'i'’ ? Written in fine Tadiq, 
within goid-niled borders. Frontispiece beautifully illumin- 
ated. Not dated. 

l<« < 3 ft 2 cuo LS^ 

Beg. :— 

1^ J^> y JUa. jt 
(R. S. Lib.) 


192 . 

cjlj^o 

A very valuable and fine copy of Dlwan of Badr al-Din, 
poetically known as Hilall (d. a.h. 936 = a.b. 1529). See for 
details O.P. Lih, Gat, (Bankipore), VoL II, No. 228. p. 123, and 
Bt, Mus, Pers. Cat,, p. 656.. The MS. bears many seals of the 

nobles of ghah Jahan and 'Alaragir’s time : — - ^ 5 ^ 

•• •* o*^^-**** <-bbs - . First 

two foils, are highly illuminated. Written in excellent Tadlq^ 
within gold-ruled borders. TJnwan and margin of first fol. 
adorned in gold and flowers. ' Dated a h., 992 = a.b. 1583 (Lith. 
Lucknow). 

Scribe : — Mir Husayn al-Husaynl. 


Pe7'sian Manuscripts. 


K complete Dlwan oi Mujir al-Din Baylqani (d. a.h. 504 
= A.i). 1197). Dr. Ethe remarks in tire Bodl. Lib. Cat. No. 559 
that it is a very rare Dlwan"' Br. Mus. Lib. has an incom- 
plete copy. See Br. Mus. Pers. Cat. p. 562, and, for notice, see 
Sprenger Gat., p, 503. There are also two other copies : see 
Nos. 495 and 407. No. 497 has the following note on the fly- 
leaf by Mr. H. Blochmann, dated a.d. 1870: ‘‘Exceedingly 
rare.’’ Written in Taliq (undated but old). ‘Unwta illumin- 
ated, gold-ruled borders. Foils. 4 to 25 are written by another 
hand on blue paper. 

1 f p Ij 

Beg. 

Slfjb 

Another incomplete copy of the same Dlwan. 

Beg.:— ^ ■ _ ■ 

Written in fine Tafliq. First two foils, richly illuminated, 
wuth gold and blue colour borders. 

Another copy of the same Dlwan, defective in both sides. 

Beg. : — )3ji c3“^ 4£|liai«vo p 

Written in Taliq. 

194 . 




A very rare, valuable and draft coj)y of a Dlwan by the 
author AnandRam MuMilis himself (d. a.h. 1164 = a.d. 1750). 
The date of composition, a.h. 1 150, is expressed in the follow- 
ing Ruhn^l : — 

^j(cJL:s;\.<ic cJiT lAi| o-ib 

f I » • ^ 

For author's life and his other works see Br. Mus. Pers. 
Cat., and Elliott, History of India, Nol. VIII, p, 76, p. 997u. 

Contents : — 

Beg. : — fh U j 


Beg. :- 


f ji jp-w* u^jf^ j 


•cce 


Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 


Beg. 


j Beg. 


^ iAC\ CUA.Jbd*i»wJf 

— ij j is^ 

tijf lij} ^4 .jA5 


tijf lij} ^4 .jA5 

A note on the fly-leaf runs thus : — 

3jlA^b «^2O./0 Ivi^/O 4jaia5LX5 Allt 

4x3^^^ 

The MS. written by the author himself is dated a.h. 1151 = 
■A.D. 1738:— V 

44M*iaR.jO f i.mjj'.s^ 

iXkmj joUib Ki^'O tsa.1 

For another copy vide India Office Lib, Catalogue No. 1707. 
'Unwans first and second foils, are richly adorned with 
gold. Written in Nim-Shihastah within gold-ruled borders. 

(B. S. Lib.) 

Mathnavi. 


■ 5 I J) ' 

A romantic poem, without author’s name. Some foils, at 
the beginning are damaged. Written in good Ta'liq. JThis 
€op 5 ^ was formerly in the library of the Emperor Shah ‘Aiam 
{A.H. 1173-1221 1757-1806). Dated a.h. 1194 == a.b. 

1779. Agha Ahmad ‘Ali^ does not mention this work in the 
Haft Asmdn, Another copy of the same is in the .Nizam Lib. 

Beg. ;— 

(B. S. Lib.) 




The Bustan of Sa'di ghlrazi (d. a.h. 690 = a.I). 1291), 
Written in excellent Nasta'liq, by the famous calligrapher Mir 

* For Agha Alimad All, see my Pers. Note (No, 219). 


Persian Manuscripts. 


CCCi 


(d. A.H. 957 =: A.D. 1550). ■ For difference of Ms date of 
death, see Br, Mus. Pers. Gat., p. 531^ and m,y Pers. Note 
(No. 233). Bated Harat, a.h. 927 = a.d. 1520, as mentioned at 
the end :■ — 

jj(iJ lUl^AiaOj j 

I o *. v » a. 

(R. S. Lib.) 


197 . 

Another copy of the Bustan, written in fine Nasta'Iiq, on 
gold -sprinkled paper with two most sumptuously decorated 
frontispieces. Written by the famous calligrapher Md. Murad 
Kashmiri known as sMrln Qalam of Shah Jahan’s time (a.h. 
i03~7-1069 = A.D. 1628-1659). The MS. is valuable. It bears 
on the first fly-leaf an autograph of the Emperor Shah Jahan : — 

ClH fjy\ &iJ 

- csi^ 

Humayun, Jahangir, Shah jahan, Munnm Khan and ^Abd 
al-Rahim Kliankhanan’s autograph will be found in the fac- 
simile of the 0. P. Lil). Cat. at the end of the 3rd volume. 

(Habib al-Rahraan, Dacca.) 



(Wrongly styled A Mathnavl containing 

thoughts on spiritual life, illustrated by copious anecdotes of 
Prophets, Saints and Fakirs, by Ra^id al-Bin, composed in 
the time of ‘Abd-AllahKlitoin the year a.h. 852 = a.d. 1448 : — 


I Another valuable Persian treatise on Sufic poem without title, 
dated Harat A.H. 880 = a.d. 1476. Written by the same calligrapher as 
appears from the colophon quoted below : — 

^J^ VijIlsuL* jl-AWli} AJ ) 

is in the Arabic and Persian collections belonging to the Hon ble Mr. 
W. A. Ironside, President of the Chamber of Commerce. 

Notices on the said Arabic and Persian collection will b© found m 
my third instalment (next year). 



CCCll 


Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 


The correct title is ^jiven in the preface, See 

foL 3, :— 


'—4- ji jy y i—1^ 

CIa 

^ Ah — J;-> li 

yS/O jAj ^law 

Jksi^ h 


CjwAJ^ ^ 


■^ix^ 

t a)j1 (J ^-.»4.»-XJ. 

^“— c^ "-— 

jl — xi j) — ^jIj jj 

4_^/o jA ii A — &4.A 

^JA-— .aIj) |i|> 1 i.. — — j*tJ ^SSl!L*ihs^ 

a — iifA 0 

^ JA 


Written ill Ta'liq. Dated a.h. 1064 = a. d. 1653, 

Scribe ;—Pir Md. 

Beg. :— 

fj — A. ^ J — 0 &,rA-cli J — S' I A — Lf 

ji> <Sw<ol^ ^( jA 

(R. S. Lib.) 

■ m . 

J|Lj 

A Mathnavz in praise of Akbarabadj Ka^iimir and other 
important cities of India, by Zafar Khan, poetically called 
^^Ahsan^^ (ci. a.h, 1037 = a.d. 1627). The title of the poem 
and the author’s name are giyen in the following lines on fob 
13^:— 

cUf e)Lj;-«e 

: Jb g^bb . ^ f*Alp e)t3f - 

For author see Br, Mus. Pers, Gat,, pp. 687, 807. 'Unwans 
ruled on gold -sprinkled paper. Written in excellent Taliq. 

Preface :— j a«a 4 i^b^ ^ A4> 

clfb cJ^ iSjGl 


Persian Manuscripts , 


CCClli 


200 . 




A BiaPmavl, by Md„ Yahj'a, poetically called FattaM ’’ of 
Nishapur, who died according, to Br. Mus. Pers. Gat, in a.h. 
S52 =: ^ L.ZK 1448 and according to NisMar-i-lshq in a.h. 853. 
The MS. contaiiivS iavo excellent miniatures of the best Pers. style 
to be found on foils. 13^ and 14®. Written in good Nastaliq_. 
Dated a.h. 909 = a.b. 1503. Polls. 1^> 2® and 14^ are richly 
illuminated. The preface begins thus : — 


Beg'. 


3b O.A»«f 

(R. S. Lib.) 


201 . 

An old and valuable cop.y of the Sufic poem of Kamal ah 
Din AbiiM 'Ahr ^lalinidd B. 'Ah, poetically surnanied '' KhwJia- 
ju^' of Kirman (d. a.f. 742 = a.d. 1341). Written by Sayyid 
'Ah al-Katib probably Mir 'Ali al-Katib (see Br, Mus, Pers, Gat., 
p. 531). who wrote it for Kamal al-Din Mahmud B. Jalal ad- 
Dln JawrqanI in a.h. 975 = a.d. 1567. 

oyd jSAxaji 45^* <>am» ... 

Written within gold-ruled borders. ‘Unwan illuminated. 
Dated a.h. 975 = a.d. 1567. Por author and other copies see 
Br. Mus. Pers. Cat, p. 621, and Sprenger Gat, p. 472. 

(R. S. Lib.) 


202 . 

A very valuable copy of the rare romantic poem by 
(Is? 1). The name of the author appears thus on fol. 12 

j ^ isy. y. i 

It was composed in a.h. 832 = a.d. 1428, according to the 
chronogram on the last fol. of the MS. ' 







cceiv Jaurnal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

The total number of verses is 4,620 : — 

sljjf jiji J ^ (irfi *b= («AJ) Jd 

The MS. contains nine beautiful pictures of Persian style. 
TuiwSn illuminated, gold -ruled borders. Written in excellent 
Ta‘liq in Persian hand. The MS. is undated but old. 

,5jwa5-« ^ J-> y fb t5l 
Beg. ; — ■ 

tyU’— ^ MjJKi 

(B. S. Lib.) 

203 . 
sol 

A AlatJmmii, by Md. Murad, with the Takhallus “ in’ig ” 
as he sa.ys in the Khatiniah : 

b '>!.>•" y'j 

Written in Shikastah. Sbahiahanaba,d. Modern. 

Beg. ;— 

^})yo I 11?*=^^ t MJt ~o 

(K. S. Lib.) 

204 . 

I 

A rare copy of seven Ma|^reaD*s in imitation of Jaml’sHa/i 
zhvranq, by YGsuf ‘All B. Muhammad al-Husaynl al-jurjani 
who flourished in the time of Shah ‘Abbas I of Persia (a.h. 
996-10:58 = A.D. 1587-1628). These poems are dedicated to 
him as stated in the prologue' fol. 3“ :— 

a jbrf yl 

t*jM vjdb o;y- - cr“y° ^ lyt 

lijUJU .. *Uj (jbs *U ^1 j j.Ui 

- ^*f 0)1=^ »u 

The author enumerates in the preface his seven poems with 
their metres in the following order ;— - 

(1) ji'ii consisting of 6,090 verses. 

(2) jlfjj mW consisting of 2,600 verses. 


I 


Persiwn^M^cmMecri/pts, eccv 

(3) c\lJ consisting of 3,446 verses. ■ 

( 4 ) j consisting of ■1,270 verses.' , 

(5) consisting of 5,032 verses, t 

(6) consisting of 8,665 verses. 

(7) consisting of 4,650 verses. 

Tile follnvving five of this author in a separate 

volume are preserved in this library :— 

On ethics, etc., with eulogies on the Emperor Akbar (963- 
1014 = fA.D. 1556-1605) in the metre of the Haft Payhar. The 
preface of the work contains three pages. Wanting foL I. 

Beg.:- ' , ^ 

(jAis jjijp i3L.Acj.3 j.fr 43^=*" y. p iS^ 

■ > ■ 

On mysticism, etc., in the metre of the JIcMzan al- 
Asim' of Nizami and Mcmiui ahTayr oi Farid al -Din h4flar. with 
a long preface beginning thus — 

b ssi^luc p b ^ P^ iS3) 1-5^ 

The poem begins thus :— 

The above work was composed in a.h. 990 = a.t>. 1582 
as the chronogram at the end shows : — 

Lfjj <5?t^ 

Cj <} f £) Ar ^ 

juA. si 

On morals and mysticism, etc., in the metre oiSuhhat al- 
Abrar of “ Jarm '' with a short preface beginning : — 

The AlatUxavl begins tlfius : — 

The author composed the above work in a.h. 1003 = a.h. 
1-594 as the chronogram on fol, 46“ shows:— 


^ — IJs ^b jl 1 *^ JU. 

f • • r 
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On love in tlie metre of Jami’s Laila and Uajntm, Com- 
posed in A.H. 1004 = A. D, 1695 as the chronogram on foL 15?^ 
shows : — 


Beg. : — 

jfiS — — IId C5D*^ 3^ b u* — ^ 

f * • p 

^ ^ LJ^ — «■* j\ Jf ^•swbA^.xs ^ 

111 the metre of Jami’s Yusuf Zulayljia, composed in a.h, 
1011 — A.D. 1602 as the chronogram at the end shows:— 

Beg. 


jjaj I) ^ ^ J — 

^ ^hj ^ 

Written in fine Ta'iiq. Headings are written with rubrica- 
tions. 

(R. S. Lib.) 


205 . 

Jj^A, 

A very valuable copy of the ShJrin Khusraiv. of the 
celebrated A%am? (d. e. a.h. 600 = a. d. 1203).' Written in 
excellent Tadlq, -within four columns and ruled borders, and 
adorned with beautifully designed f ull-page decorations on fols. 
and IF. Dated a.h. 983 == a.d. 1575. 

Scribe : — Mahmild ZahidL 

Beg. 

(E. S. Lib.) 

206 . 

Another extremely valuable copy of the same work, con- 
taining seven picture's in excellent Persian style. Written in 
fine Tallq on gold-sprinkled' paper, margins are^ adorned 
with gold flowers, headings are written in gold within blue 
coloured flowers. Dated a.h. 984 = A.n. 1576. 
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207 . 

Another Ma§mavi entitled Shlrin ^^usrau Nawwab 

Asaf Khan Ja^far, whose original name -was Mirza Qiwam al-Bin 
Md. He died in the reign of the Emperor Jahangir (d. a.h. 
1037 = A.o. 1627). Dr. Sprenger has wrongly calculated the 
date of his death containing the chronogram Jf 

AM. 1212 = A.D. 1797. The correct calculation is a.h„ 1022 = 
A.D. 1613. See Sprenger Cat., p. 120. See a full account of his 
career in Blochmann’s A'ln-i - Ahhari, Yol. I, p. 411, Wla'a^ir 
al-U'mara\ Tazkirat al-Uniara', Elliott, Bibliographical Index ^ 
pp. 143-162, and Elliott, History of India, VoL V, pp. 150-176, 
Br. Mus, Pers. Gat., p. 118^, Sprenger Cat., p. 110, and Bodl. 
Lib. Cat., No. 1068. For other copies see BoAl. Lib. Cat., 
Nos. 1069-1071. 

The work was written hj the order of Mirza Hasan Beg 
Bakhshi of Giijrat as mentioned at the end : — 

- 

111 a note on the first fly-leaf the title of the MS. is given 
'''SbArin KJiusrawA-Asajl^^ ( )• 

Written in fine minute Tadiq on gold-sprinkled paper 
wdthin gold-ruled borders and columns. First twm foils, are 
richly illuminated. Bated a.h.- 1001 =■ a.d. 1592. 

Scribe: — ^Fatli Md. B, Mulla,. Sahib Katib. 

Beg.. ' 

3 C5 '^ — *'S 3^ fdi^fwVix 

(R. S. Lib.) 


208 . 



A Maijinavl by Ghina’i. Composed according to the chrono» 
gram at the end in a.h. 1021 ,=■ a..b-. .1612 *. — 

Written in excellent TaTiq, within gold-ruled borders on 
gold -sprinkled papers. Contains 8 miniatures of Persian style. 
Many foils, are injured. Not dated. 


eccviii Jotmicd of the Asiaiic Society of Bengal. 

Beg. ; ■ 

fJi jj^j — 

:(R.8.Ub.) ,' 

209, 

Tile author hA.l! Akhar; Shirazi wrote this Maihnati in 
prehse of Lucknow, the river Guniti, etc. ; — ' 

43'lfiw JsXiiW t®lT 

cojiiposed ill ■ the time of Aiiijacl .Lil!' Shali.^ king of Oudh 
(A.H. 1258-1263= A.D. 1842-1846). ' ' ■ 

Written in clear TaTiq. Modern cojiy. 

(R. S. Lib.) 


210 . 

A famous and an autograph iff on the marriage of 
the Emperor Farrukh Siyar. ( A. H. ,11244131 = a.d. 17124718). 


I Ainjad ‘All ^lah was the son of Md. ‘All Shah, whom he succeed- 
ed on the throne of Lucknow as king of Oudh, with the title of “ T/m- 
rayya jah on the 5th Babi‘ II, a.h. 1268, 17th May, a.d. 1842, and died on 
the 20tl). §aun.% a.h. 1263, iOtli March, a.d. 1847. He was succeeded by 
his son Wajid All ^ah (see 0,B.D., p. 73). 

Md. ‘AH Sqmli, son of Amjad ‘AH Shah, built an observatory at a cost 
of 4,00,000 rupees, and there 'was a big magnificent library attached to it. 
The library was transferred to the palace of Naxv’wab xAli Nacfi l^ien 
(d. A.H. 1278 = A.D. 1871), who was the fatlier-in-law and prime minister 
of W a jid ‘Ali ^lah, poetically called “ the last king of Oudh, 

after the dopo.sition of Wajid ‘AH ^lah. {See All ga^h Institute Gazette, 
30th .^lay, 1917.) 

The above library contained an extensive coiiecfcion of books and 
AISS- , but on the deposition of the last king tlie contents of the library 
were so completely dispersed that there is liardly a single library or de- 
pository in India in whicli a volume fomiei'iy belonging to tlie library in 
question cannot now be found. The following account of the library of 
Oudh and its contents has been given by Dr. Sprenger in the preface of 
his Oudh Catalogue I ( 1 ) Mut Mahall Palace library, 3,000 vols.; (2 )Farh 
Bakh^ Palace library (in which the late king used to reside), 1,000 vols.; 
(3) Topldianali library ; volumes deposited in 40 dilapidated boxes. 

For fuller details see my Urdu articles, published in the Aligarh hi- 
stitiite Gazette, 23rd May, 1917, and Report of the ReaearcheH into the 
Muhmnnmdan libraries of. Lucknow by Dr. Sprenger, 1848 a.d. 

Tlie seal of the library, of Wajid ‘AH SJiah contains the following 
Persian couplet t — 

wlXif 0 3 

(See Catalogue of the Ar, andPers, MSS. in the Calcutta Madrasah Library y 
p. 99, and 0, P. Lib. Vat., Vol II, Ho. 236, p. 144.) 
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Author Mir ^'Abd al-Jalil Bilgrami (d. a.h. 1138 = a.b. 
172o). For his life and works see Khizanah-i-^ AwArah, 3o2- 

361. _ The york Avas copied in the year when the author died. 
Mir Azad Bilgrami' s fd. a.h., 1200 = a.d. 1805) handwriting are 
ill some places in the MS. For his another autograph see niv 

Arabic Note (No. 152) in the J.A.8.B,, VoL XIII, 1917. Writ 

ten in TaOiq and Shikastain Bated a.h. 1138 ="a.b. 1725. 

Beg. . ^j| 

(M. ‘'All Hiisayn Lib., Hyderabad.) 


211 . 



A rare and valuable copy of a romantic poem by x4rS^ ^'(0 
Composed in a.h. 8B0. = a.d. 1426 after a labour of six months 
as he sa,ys on fob 63^n — 


OJ ^ ^ 

iS)'^ ip- 


^ !Stx! 


Total verses 6,600. 

The MS. contains also 1 1 pictures. The illuminations, etc . , 
of this copy seem to be by the same hand as in the preceding 
copies of the same author. 



3 (ijUwf ejjIAa- 


(E. S. Lib.) 


212 . 



A valuable copy of a romantic Ma^navi. 

Author ; — ghains al-Din Md. “ Assar ” of Tabriz (d. .i.H. 784 
= A.D. 1382). See for details O.P. Library Gat. (Bankipore), 
Vol. I,p.22.'>, No. 148, Br. Mus. Pers. Cat., p. 626^ Ind. Office 
Lib. Gat.. No. 1244, Pertsch, Berl. Lib. Cat., pp. 843-845 and 
1066, Bok. Lib. Gat., Nos. 811-814, Sprenger Cat., p. 311, Gam- 
bridge University Cal., p. 345, Dr. Ross and Prof. Browne 
Gat., p. 31, and A.S B. Lib. Gat., p 100. 

A Turkish translation of this poem is noticed in the Pans 
Lib. Cat., No. 313. Written in good TaTiq, illuminated svith 
gold. Dated a.h. 937 = a.d. 1530. 

(‘All Husayn Lib., Hyderabad.) 
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2ia 




Another valuable copy of the same work. 

The MS. contains seven beantiful miniatures. , Written in 
excellent Ta'Iiq, within gold-ruled borders and columns. 
Undated but old. 


Scribe : — Muhammad Qiwam Shiraz! . 


Be, S'. 


(R. S. Lib.) 






U j^iij 


214. 

A verj^ valuable, unique and autograph Ma:^na'm with a 
preface, by Qasirn B. Husa,yn B. Haydar al -Isfahan! al-Naiij!, 
composed in a.h. 901 = a.d. 1486. 

It appears from the Khatimah that the MS. was written 
and collated by the author himself as he says : — 

iim kssxi ^^jb’ inX^ 

Aghia Ahmad ^Ali does not mention this Matjinavl in Ms 
Haft AsmEn. Written in minute and neat Persian hand. 
Dated a.h. 910 = a d. 1495. 

Beginning of the preface ; — j uiW ;i|.j 

,, ,, Mailmavl : — c 5 ’^ 

(M. “All Husayn Lib., Hyderabad.) 

215 . 

A rare Mathnau relating a story of love among Nazir and 
Alanzur ( ^ ) by the same author Asl'' 

The author composed this work in a.h. 830 = a.b. 1426, 
after a labour of two months. See fol. 58*. — 

J.3CUW jd 3^. p — 

^ ^ j 
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Total number of verses are 3,020 : — 

j!j.A Ca«w,j O.W O^^-? 

w-L --- ^ ^isii I itojl— aS" ^Li^Ia/s &$’ 

Tlie^ MS. contains also ten beautiful pictures. Anotber 
Ma%navl of the same title '* Nazir and Manzur ’’ composed 
by Wadisjin (cl. a.h. 1012 = a.d. 1603) is described in 'Bodl. 
Lib. Cat., p. 391; and Sprenger Cat., p. 586. 


Beg. :— 




Tliis eop.y contains two other romantic poems, composed 
by tile same author in a.h. 828 = a.d. 1424 and consisting of 
2,900 verses. Contains ten and seven pictures. The illumina- 
tions and paintings of the above co|)ies seem to be in the same 
hand as in the preceding one. 


1. ~ -A -^ { 

.Beg* . : 

OtJfAA jfyf jj 

Beg.: — 

t^. 

The last copy is incomplete at the end. 

(B. S. Lib.) 


216 . 

Wamiq and 'Azrd,'' a love story, by Shaykh ' Sarft,' com- 
posed in A.H. 993 = A.D. 1584. See the chronogram represent- 
ing the composition and the author’s name in the following 
Bapt : — . 

The MS. contains eight good pictures. Written in clear 
Tadlq. Dated I.ahore a.h. 1290 = Am. 1873. First two foils, 
are richly ilium mated with gold. 


Beg. :* 


CG0:Kii 
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Another coj'jy of the same title, by * Sullil ’ (?) , as appears 
fromfoL. 2^:—; ' ■ 

tSivis*. ^kSjSj ^ slIao i- — ^ 

Composed in the time of the Emperor Akbar (A*.ii. 963- 
1014 =: A.D. 1556-1605). Written in IVllq. Dated a.h. 1072 
= A.i). 1661, bj?- the request of one Nur Md. 

Bep' 


(R. S. Lib.) 

218. 


|;As 0^1; 

Another copy of the same, b^^ Bukhara, who was 

in the Court of the Sultan ‘AbH al-^Aziz IQian IJzbak of' 
Biikluira (son of Sultan 'Ubayd-Allali of Uzbak Kliaqans, a.h. 
939-946 = A.i>. 1582-1539). See for author’s life NiMar-z-Isliq, 
fol. 547^^ (of this Lib.). The name of the author is mentioned 
on foi. 256^^ in the MS :~ 

The MS. contains 52 miniatures of excellent style. /Written, 
in clear Ta‘llq, gold-ruled borders. Frontispiece riehy illumin- 
ated and the first two pages are interlined with gold. Un- 
dated. 



<!pC5 j^b 

CArtfciJ>yi Abj^ 


(R. S. Lib.) 


219. 




A Mathmm on Bahram Gur, by "Abjadi^ {d. a.h, 1193 = 
A.n. 1779). For author and his another work see my Pets* 
Note on Dman Ahjadi {No. 107). 

Agha Ahmad 'AM doeS' not refer to this work in his Haft 
Amnan in which he mentions other 78 Mathnavis, 

Ahmad ‘Al! died at Dacca - in a.h. 1290 = a.b. 1873. See 
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Biographical notice of Haft Asman written bv' Mr. Bioehmaiiii 
(Bib. Iiid.). ' ; 

Written in Ta-'liq. Not dated. 

Beg. ; Jfji ■ 

(Sli. ‘U. ‘Ubayd- Allah Lib., Madras.) 

220 . 


All extremely valuable copy of the famous seven AlatMiaims 
of Jam^ (d. A.H. 898 = a.d 1492) with a prose preface. ' Written in 
fair Tadlq, in four gold-ruled columns, with a richly illuminated 
Wn wan at the beginning of each poem. The headings are 
wTitten in Naskh; with gold. The MS. contains nineteen (19) 
miniatures of excellent Persian style. Dated a.h, 1038 = a.d. 
1628. For details see Br. M%ls. Pets. Cat, p. 644 h. 

Scribe Jamal al- Din !^atlb al-Shirazi. 

Nawwab Elalb 'All .Klian purchased this MS. for Bs. 100 
in A.H 1298 = A.D. 1873, as written by him on the fly-leaf of 
theMS.:-™ ■ c 

IAa Ajli 

j f • Aw j) 

(B. S. Lib,) 


221 . 


i 


A very valuable copy of Yusuf ZulayMia, by ' Ja?m ’ (d. 
A.H. 898 = a,i>. 1492), contains seven pictures of excellent style in 
full page, and marginal pictures are richly adorned with gold 
and flowers. First and last 4 foils, are also highly illuminated 
with gold, etc. (No date.) For details see Br. Mus. Fers. Gat., 
p. 645^* 

(R. S. Lib.) 


222 . 

A Pushto version of the well-known Qur'anic story Yusuf- 
YiulayMia, by ‘'Abd al-Qadir ? See Ind. Off. Lib. Oat., No. 1356. 
Written in good Naskh. Dated 1229 a.h. = a.b. 1813. 
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L .41J yS* I cujLIi? 

Beg,:— 

<lS> ^ 

(Mahbub Yar Jang Lib., Hyderabad.) 


223 . 




An extremely valuable copy of J ami's Khamsah 4 ^-^^ 
contains nine excellent miniatures of Persian style.** 'IJnwaiis 
illiimina.-ted. Written in four gold-ruled columns. For details 
see Bodl.Lib, Gat. No. 900 and Br. Mus. Pers. Gat.^ p. 645. Ex- 
cellent binding. Dated, Bakharz A.H. 977=. a. d. 1569. 

Scribe : — Md, B. ^Ala al-Diii. Good Tadiq. 

(R. S. Lib.) 


224 . 


A very valuable copy of Khamsah4-Nizaml. Fine ^Un- 
wans and margin richly illuminated. Written in minute neat 
IVllq. within gold -ruled columns and borders. Dated a.h. 
1021 == A.D. 1612. For details see Br. Mus. Pers. Gat., j). 564^- 

Scribe :— M. B. Haji M. Khaljan Shiraz!. 

(R. S. Lib,) 

225 . 

xJS 

The history of Garshasp ^ the hero of Sistan. Written in 
imitation of the Shahnamah of Firdawsl, by ‘ Asadi (d..A.ii. 458 
trs'A.B. 1065). See Br. 3ius. Suppl. Pers. Cat., p. 134, No. 201. 
W ritten in elegant N astad! q . IJnwan high! y illumina ted . Not 
dated, but old and valuable copy. 

•Beg. : — - • 

('All Hiisayn Lib., Hyderabad.) 

226 . 

A Persian translation of the well-known work of Sanghasan 
Battlsi ( 45 "-^ )» ■ .A series of 32 tales about Bajah 

Bikramajlt, king of Malwah, 
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Translator : — Sayyid Mnzaffar B. Sayyid Hashim aJ- 
Hiisayni al-Hiipyan.i ? It is stated in tlie prologue tlie 
'TOrk'liad been translated from the Hindi original to Persian 
by the order of the Emperor Akhar (a.h.. 963-1014 = 1556-1605 
A.©.), hbr details see Br. Miis. Pers, God., p 763a‘ 

Written in Tadiq. Dated a.h. 1212 = A.m 1797. 

Beg, : — ' \) 

(R. S. Lib.) ^ 


Sciences. 


altli jjwsij 

A treatise on metaphysics without author’s name, com- 
posed in the year a.h. 1062 = a.d. 1651, as mentioned in the 

preface ^ , 

jUiai iW Ai-Ji Ui!^/o I .ir «j,« 

* oUj' 1:^0* ^ Jl^ - 

The work is dedicated to a prince Sallm-Allah *11) 

(some letters are omitted before his name) • 

„laJl P jt 

ill fyi Jl &^Jr° 

^ Scribe' Abd al-‘Ah B. Pir ‘All al-Haravl (1). _ 

Written in a very clear and good Nasta'liq within gold- 
ruled borders, and marginal notes are in Shikastah. ‘Unwans 
are illuminated. Valuable copy. 

(‘Abd al-9usayn, Lucknow.) 


jji 1 : 1 ^ 

A valuable treatise on Philosophy By Sadr al-Din Ma. 
B. Ibrahim ghlrazl called M^dla Sadra (a pupil o f Mir Baqir 

1 For Muim Sadra’s life and his works see Br Mm. C'?*- 

p. 829“, Gobineau, BeKgtona de VAsie, p. 84, Broo ■. , ol. 11, p. 413, Gmro 
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Bamad ' and author of al-Asjar al-ArbaJi) (cL a.h. 1050 = a.d. 
1640 ). ■, ■ ■ ■ 

/Eeg.:-^. 

Written in a fine NastaOiq, b5A author's son,; 

(M. ‘Abd ai-Basit Lib., Hyderabad.) 


229 . 

1 ) 6^1 • 

, A valuable- treatise' on Philosophy 1337' the same a'litlior. 

13eg- ^ 

Written in a fine Nastadiq, by aiithor's son. 

(M. ‘Abd a] Basit Lib., Hyderabad.) 

• XIII. 

Mechanics. 

230 . 

A very curious work on mechanical contrivances foi* pur- 
poses of utility or amusements. The work is divided into many 
sections and figures, treating of the following subjects : — 
hour glasses, dials and other instruments .for the measure men ts 
of time ; magical cups and other devices connected with wine 
drinking ; fountain pumps and other contrivances for raising 
wainr, etc. Each figure is illustrated and all headings of the 
section and figures are written in red ink. .P.reface which is 
written by a later author does not throw any light upon the 
real author of this work but from the colophon it appears that 
the work was composed by^Pa^-AllahJ Shiraz! (d, a.h. 997/= 

A,i>. 1588) of the .Emperor AkbaPs time under the ritle of 
Several foils, are missmg. 

Scribe : — Hamid al-Din B. Jamil al-Din of Isfahan. 
Written in a clear Naskb and Tadlq. Dated a.h. 993 = a.d. 
1684. 


Lib Cat. Vol. V.b p. 88, and Catalogue of the Arabic hooka in the Br. Miis , , 
VoL II. pp. 192-194. 

1 For Fatli-AliSh*a' life. see 'Har&Sr Akharl, pp. 673-684. Bada'uni 
VoL II, p. 869, Voh III, p. 164, Blochmann, j’tn Ahharl^ ,p. 88, and 
Ma'Uthir at tImarU\ 
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Beg, :— ^j| U| ... Aii A4.xiif 

- w,i,.>i::SVP 3 J^ J"? C?T i>4«»l.X> 

The work begins from 9th figure ( JSIA ); 

III 1918 I saw the same copy in the possession of a man of 
Bhopal who came to Calcutta with this copy. 

(Jagat Nara’in & Co., Cawnpore eiiowk.) 

231 . 

A tract on mechanical contrivances for purposes of utiiit.y 
or amiiseineiits by Abii ‘Aii''.(?). 

The work is divided into five chapters. Written in Tadiq. 
For other copies see Oat. of Dr. Ross.alid Mr. Browne^ p. 10, 
and Govt. Ind. GolL, A.S.B., part. I, p. 53, No. 959. ^ 

Beg. :— ... ^AJj ail 

(t^alil al-DIn Ahmad Lib. , Benares.) 


XIV. 

PnysioaNOMY. 

232 . 


__ dji aiU) 

A tract on Phy>siognomy. The author’s name does not 
appear in the MS. but we learn from the _Bodl. Lib. Cat., _ No. 
1880, that the author of this work is Nur Baklish- Written 
in NastaUlq. Undated. 

• I 

£eg, ; — (; is^J 

(‘Abd al-Husayn, Luekaow.) 


XV. 

Calltgbaphy. 

A very u.seful and interesting collection of treatises on 

calligrapy, as following : — 
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Beg. 


i, i ^ 

f* ^ 

(Mahfoub Yar Jang Lib,, Hyderabad.) 


223 . 


All extremel}?' valuable copy of J ami's Khamsah 
contains nine excellent, miniatures of Persian style.*’ ‘IJiiwaiis 
illuminated. Written in four gold-ruled columns. For details 
see BoclLLih, GaL No. 900 and Br,'Mus, Pers, Oat.^ p. 645., Ex- 
cellent binding. Bated Bakharz A.H. 977-=a.d. 1569. 

Scribe : — Md. B. 'Ala al-Bin. Good Tadiq. 


(B. S. Lib.) 




224 . 


A very valuable copy of Khamsah-P Nizami, Fine 'Un- 
wans and margin richly illuminated. Written in minute neat 
Tadiq, within gold -ruled columns and borders. Dated a.h. 
1021 = A.D. 1612. For details see Br, Mus. Pers.Oat,, p. 564^- 

Scribe: — M. B. Haji M. Khaljan ghirazi. 


(E.. S. Lib.) 


225 , 

du>G t.- , . II 

■■ *** 

, The history of Clar^iasp, the.hero of Sistaii. Written in 
imitation of the k%ahimmh of Birdawsi, by ' AsaM (d. a.h. 458 
= A.D. 1065). See Br, 31us, Supph Pers, OaL, p. 134, No. 201. 
Written in elegant Nastall.q. . 'Unwin highly iliuniiiiated. Not 
dated, Imt old and valuable copy. 

■ Beg.,*"— “ , 

(‘All Husayn Lib., Hyderabad.) 

226 . 

A Persian translation of the well-known work of SmigJmsmi 

Battisi ( 1,5^^ A series of 32 tales about Rajah 

Bikraiuajlt, king of Malwah, 
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Translator :—Sayyid Mnzaffar B. Sayyid Hashim aJ- 
Hnsa^/ni al'-Hup5^ani ? It is stated in the prologue that the 
work had been translated from the Hindi original to Persian 
by the order of the Emperor Akbar (a.h. 9634014 = 15564605 
A.©.), For details see Br. Mus. Pers. Gat., p, 763a» 

Written in Tadiq. Dated a.h. 1212 = am. 1797. 

Beg« : — 0 ^ o^<ws} 


(R. S. Lib.) 




XII. 


Sciences. 


227. 






O’' 




A treatise on metaphysics w/ithout author’s name, com- 
posed in the \"ear a.h. 1062 = a.d. 1651, as mentioned in the 
preface ; — 

U^Iaa>J jd: 

^ | *1 <5 f f ♦'IP 

J^lawo (jfjjf Cl>l:sxi.X»>5 Jf dif (Jb"^ “ 

The work is dedicated to a prince Salim-Allah dUi 
(some letters are omitted before his name) : — 

jbf jf djl^j i>jJl 

(^! J^Jo (Silf ..... 

Scribe : — 'Abd al-'Ah B. Pir 'Ali al-HaravI (?). 

Written in a very clear and good Nastadiq, within gold- 
ruled borders, and marginal notes are in Shikastah. HTnwans 
are illuminated. Valuable copy. 

Beg* * — - _5 

(‘Abd al-Husayn, Lucknow.) 


228 . 

A valuable treatise on Philosophy by Sadr al-Din Md. 
B» Ibrahim Shlrazi called Mulla Sadrd ^ (a pupil of Mir Baqir 


5 For Mulla Sadra's life and his works see Bt. Mua. Pers. Gat. 
p. 829®, Gobineau, ReHgi>ons de VAsUy p. 84, Brock., Vol. II, p. 413, Cairo 
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J3am.ad and author oi ahAsjar xihArbaJi) (d. a.h. 1,050 = i.D. 
.1640). 


Eeff. 




Written in a fine Nastadiq, b}^-. author's son. 

(M. ^Abd al-Basit Lib., Hyderabad.) 


229. 

I Sjdi ! 

A valuable treatise on Philosophy by the same author. 
Beg. 3 up:’ 

Written in a fine Nastadlq, by author's son. 

(M. ‘Abd al Basit Lib., Hyderabad.) 


xm. 

Mechanics. 

230 . 

A very curious work on mechanical contrivances for pur- 
poses of utility or amusements. The work is divided into many 
sections and figures, treating of the following subjects : — 
hourglasses, dials and other instruments for tlie measurements 
of time ; magical cups and other devices connected with ^v•ine 
drinking ; fouutaiii pumps and other contrivances for raising 
water, etc. Each figure is illustrated and all headings of the 
section and figures are written in red ink. Preface which is 
written, by a later author does not throw any light upon the 
real author of this work but from the colophon it appears that 
the work was composed by Path -Allah ^ Shirazi (d. a.h. 997 = 
A.B. 1588) of the .Emperor Akbar's time under the ritle of 
Several foils, are missing. 

Scribe: — Hamid al-Din B. Jamal al-Din of Isfahan. 
Written in a clear Nasldi and Ta'dlq. Dated a.h. 993 = a.d. 

1584. 


Lib Gat. Vol. V,I, p. 88, and Catalogue of the Arabic hooks in the Br. Mus . , 
Vol. II. pp. 192-194. 

1 For Fath-AlISli’s life mo Darbar Akharl, pp. 673-684. Badainnl 
Fol. II, p. 369, VoL III, 'p. 154, Bloehmann, Akban, p, 33, and 
Ma'Uthir al GmaM\ 


Persian MamMscrvpts . 


cce^vvii 


Beg. Uf ... ^11 d 4 .stif ■ 

End:— all] ,^iS' ^j|:^jf 

^;«sj i^'.i:?l3S.4Jf 

Tile work begins from 9tii figure ( liC^ ). 

Ill 1918 I saw the same copy in the possession of a ma.ii of 
Bhopal w'ho c£ime to Calcutta with this copy. 

(Jagat NarS’in & Co., Cawnpore ehowk.) 


231. 

A tract on mechanical contrivances for purposes of utility 
or amusements by Abii ‘All (?). ; 

The work is divided into five chapters. Written in Tafiiq. 
For other copies see- of Dr. /Ross alid Mr. Browne, p. 10. 
and GaoL Inch Coll., A.aS.B., part I, p. 53,. No. 959. ^ 

Beg. : — ... jWf Ja*! ^ li <5^3ci.lf 

(lOialil al-Din Ahmad Lib., Benares.) 


XIV. 

Physiognomy. 

232. 

A tract on Physiognomy. The author’s name does not 
appear in the MS. but we learn from the Bodl. Lib. Oat., No. 
1880, that the author of this work is Nur Bakhsh. Written 
in Nastadlq. Undated. 

Beg. : — f ^ 

(‘Abd ai-Hiisayn, Lncknow.) 


XV. 

Calligraphy. 

A very useful and interesting collection of treatises on 
calligrapy, as following : — 
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233. 

Ja=s3.j ! 

A treatise, in verse, on the rules of Persian peiiinaiiship in six 
characters, by ' Ilafnun/ better known as Mir "All al-Katib, who 

died, according to the Mir'at al-'Alam, a.h. 924 = a.d. 1518, 
and according to the other authors a.h. 951 = a.d. 1544 and 
A.H. 957 = A.D. 1550. 

See for details and another copy Br. Mus, Pers, Oat. 
p, 531, and my Pers. Note (No, 196). Written in Taliq. Not 
dated. 

Beg. , ... eP ls^ 

234. 

Another treatise on calligraphic dealing lYitli various forms 
of writing, viz. Thul^ »^,..Tawqr Nasidi and Nastadiq 

by Fath-Allaii who is -probably identical with the author 

of AMdaq ZaMriyah Ahde Br. M.us. Pers. Gat, 

p. 865«. 

Written in Naskh, not dated. 

(Alabbub Yarjung Lib., Hyderabad.) 

235. 

} 

gu ■ ■ 

1 ^JJ| ^ a) 1.0^ ^ 

A treatise on the rules of formation of alphabets by the 
famous calligrapher Abd- Allah Sayrafi. It is divided into a 
Muqadilamuli, two , chapters .and , a. Writtep in 

Tadlq. Not dated. 

■ Beg, :■ — AiJ| wUf : ■ 

236. 

A treatise in verse on the rules of writing the Nasklv 
character by Murad of Kashmir, better known as Begam,'" 
composed at the request of Haj! Md. ^Urf Bar, The author 
was a pupil of Md, Husayn. Written in fine Tallq, 

Beg. ^ A^:!l <>— 4^*^ 

(M. Md. Muhaddife Lib., Rampore.) 
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XVI. 

Agriculture. 


237 . 

A work on agriculture treating ckiefly of tke culture of 
fruits, trees, flowers, vegetables and grains as practised in 
India, composed in a.h. 921 = a.d. 1515. 

Author : — Qasim Yusuf Abu Nasri Ansar!, poetically 
called The colophon states that the transcriber of 

the MS. is Khwajah Kalan Katib and that the date of transcrip- 
tion is a.h. 986: = a.d. 1578. : — 

J [g I dVA] S A1 Ai 

l/Oj^l^ 5*AaiRj ooil* Aj 

. jUif k t/-® ^ 

For another copy see Govt, Coll., pa^t. I, p. 3, 

No. 30 (in 3 parts) where the name of the author is not given. 
Written in minute and clear Tafliq. 

Beg. M ^ 

(Nizam Lib., Hyderabad.) 


XVII. 

Ethics, 

238 . 


^^UU ^ P 

A treatise on ethics by the famous 
al-Dm Kashi ^ (d. a.h. 707 = a.d. 1307) 


Buha'l writer, Afdal 
For another copy see 


beautiful copy which was formerly in the Emperor 


1 A.S.B. Lib. A. 

‘ilamgir’s library as ®;PP®®™ of Bij Spore, 
big library. He acquired a Ubrary belonging «o ^ 

All the most Aim to oolleit Tafairs, Hadith, 

loads. Aurangzib’s love of augmented. (See 

Fioh etc. The collection in his library wa s madfi Rfiveral 

MS. copy Buhar coUecl^u, leaf 258) He 

provisions for the good management of his library, tsee uo 

Jawahir SSaynl! Mu'tamad Hian, Amjad 

Wmn, I'timad Khan, Md. Hadi al Busayn , Mun‘im Khan, fflian- 

Khau.Md. Ibrahim, :airadTnm ^j., ’ guhayi, Arshad Iviian, 

^“Pi^For’’ws life see Sprenger GaJt., p. 17, AtadLhidah and Riyad al- 
g/m^ara^ 
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BodL (yai. No. I445-II. Written in ghfkasfcah. Undated 
but an old copy. 

■ Beg. )\SM jiif 

(R. S. Lib.) 

239. 

<&jJl 4 >a3 cV? 

The popular hundred sayings of Luqmi^n (JEsop) with 
the abovementioned religions tract of ‘Abd-Allah Ansari, 
bound in one volume. This valuable MS. dated a.h. 945 = 
A.n. 1539 is in the handwriting of Mir ^Ali (d. a.h. 957 = a.b. 
1550), one of the most accomplished Nastadiq writers. Like 
the preceding copy this MS. bears the autographs of the 
emperors Jahangir and Shahjahan, and the Princess Jahan 
Ara Begam which is very rare. A seal of this accomplished 
lady is however found in a very valuable copy of an unique 
work Shahanshah Ndmah preserved in the 0. P. Lib, Gat. (Banki- 
pore). (See VoL III, p. 1, No. 265). 

Jahan ^ Ara, the eldest child of Shahjahan, was the most 
accomplished lady of Sliahjahan^'s harem. She is the authoress 
of the famous Persian work Munas aLArwdhf^^ a notice of the 
celebrated saint Khwajah Mii'In^ al-Din Ghishti, (d. a.h. 633 
= A.D, 1235), composed in a.h. 1049 = a.d, 1639. 

The MS. bears two notes by Shahjahan, one by Jahan Ara 
and one bv Jahangir. 

(1) Note by Shahjahan (a.h. 1037-1069 = a.d. 1627-1658). 
In this note the emperor sa^’^s that the MS. was received for 
his library in Akbarabad in RabP I, a.h. 1039 = a.b. 1629 : — 

<X-«U aIj allf 

f aL# : Xo 

If*! 

- SsiA«ib ja'5’} 

Immediately after the emperor’s signature is the endorse- 
ment which suggests the price of the MS. to be 

one thousand rupees. 

(2) Another Note by Shahjahan. 

In this note the emperor says that he gave this book 


1 JahSn ArS died a.h. 1092 sk A.n. 1681. (See Ma'atkir-f^Alamgm^ 
p. 213, and ^Amal^t-jSaHhiBib, Ind.), p. 80. 

2 For iOiwaJah MWin al-Dm, consult J^azma^ alrAsflya^ pp. 256-266^ 
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of admonitions ’’ to his beloved daughter Jahan Ara Begam in 
Zii’l Hijjah A.H. 1040 = ad. 1630 :~ 

asLsxJf \) aIj 

^ 

bf 

One or two words at the end of the note have been 
anfortunatel}^ pasted over by the foolish binder. On the left 
side of the first note is the following note by Jahangir ^ (a.h. 
1014-1037 = A.D. 1605-1627) ^ 

<xjI^ <^11^ I (5 ^^20.X) ^J.x^ ^j\h — acJJf 

&k \1 0>ij « ^ 

. ^Lc hsxj 

(3) The fly-leaf at the end of the MS. bears the following 
note by Jahan i^ira, in which she highly praises the sayings of 
‘Abd-Ailah al-AnsM : — 

b cA^ 45^ ^ ^lyLj ^\jib ^ I O^t 

|;f jAsy^?} u^CSUP \) ^ J 

- »ya ij^dS {^^y^XSik. 

Nawwab Kalb 'All Khan from a man of Benares purchased 
in tlie year a.h. 1300 = a.d. 1882 this valuable copy for 
Rs. 1,000 for this library : — 


J Jahangir had a good library (see Taril^ Henri, by Md. Baqir 'All 
i.£han B. Shah Kalim* Allah Bulrhari, p. 2, Darhar Akharl^ p. 666). 
During his reign Ataktub I^an was a Superintendent of the Royal Lib- 
rary (see Tuzah-i'Jahanglri by Rogers and Beveridge, p. 12). He was 
very fond of MSS. When he went to Cujrat^ he took a library with him. 
To "tlie Shayldis of GujrSt, he presented from his library such books as 
the ^Tafetr Hitsaym, Ka shsh af and Bawdat alrAhbdh ; and on the back 
of each of the books (MSS.) he wrote the day of his arrival in Gujrit and 
the date of presentation. (See TdrlMk Jahdngirl^ by Rogers acid Bever- 
idge, pp. 439, 440). 

Jahangir was a great lover of MSS. and books as Mr. Martin says : — 
Collectors (of MSS.) complain of the exorbitant prices they are called 
upon to pay for Persian MSS. and the highest prices now paid are small 
in comparison with the sums they cost their former owners. The MS. for 
which Jahangir paid 3,000 gold rupees— a sum equivalent to Rs. 10,000 

—would not fetch Rs. 2,000 at a sale in Paris to-day ” 

The Mongols, the Timurides, the Mughals, Emperors and Amirs, all 
paid prices which we hardly understand, and it was not unusual for a 
celebrated MS. of the Qu'ran to realize a sum that would be equivalent to 
about a million francs in modern currency. (See Alar tin’s Miniature 
Painting and Painters of Persia f India and Turkey ^ Vol. I, p. 58). Many 
eminent painters and illustrators were employed in his library. 
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Ills JIaj ^ ia=^ ^lis 

dil:L 55tX/^f y [^t ^Lm $d^jKhi 

- e)i».Aic w,i> .. do I^J? 

The MS. is carefully preserved in a splendid binding. 

Beginning of Sad Pand Luqman ; — , 

UJ 

^\ 0 <w(a] ,,, ti* 4 ' 2 Elj( 

Beginning of Risalah Khwajah 'Abd-Allah Ansari :— 

JSii) l-^o ijd b 

35^ b 0*^ 

C iX.^0 dj^ ) 

It is not out of place to mention here that a most valuable 
and well known MS. beautifully illuminated entitled Khirad 
Namali-iJshandarly an ethical Mathnanl, by 'Abd al -Rah man 
Jami (d. a.h. 898 = a.d. T492), written b\" the same cele- 
brated scribe Mir 'All ^ on the same date (a.h. 945 = a.d. 1539) 
and bearing on the 1st fly-leaf the seals and autograph of the 
Emperor Shahjahan ^ and purchased b,y him for his library for 
rupees three thousand (Rs. 3,000) : — 


1 In the TuziiJc-i-Jahanglri (Sayyid Ahmad’s edition) , p. 81 , mention is 
made of another', master-piece of the same callifijrapher, Mir *AH, which 
was valued at 1,000 gold-muhars (= Rs. 15,000). The Klianid:ianan 
presented [in a.h. 1019 = a.d. 1610] a most splendid copy of Jami’s Ynsuf 
ZulayM^a in the handwriting of Blir ^Ali. Its price is 1,000 gold- 
muhars.” 

""Rawdat al* Anwar of Khwajil Kirmanl transcribed by the same 
calligrapher (see my Persian Note No. 201, Bmtan No. 196, and for his 
work No, 233). 

Matla'^al* Anwar of Amir Khusraw also written by the same scribe 
(see O.F. Lib. Cat., Bankipore. Vol. I, p. 191, and VoL II, No. 19(3, p. 79). 

Another copy of the Rmd Fand Luqman written by the same .scribe is 
preserved in the Naw\vab of Luharu’s library (Delhi), as noted in the 
Catalogue of tho Loan Exhibition of Antiquities. (Seo p. 68). 

For Mir All’s life see Habib aiSiyar, Vol. Ill, part III, p. 344. 

For another autograph of Shahjahan see Vol. II, Fadisjiah Ndmafi s 
hrst foL on the margin, which MS. belongs to the A. S.B. Lib. No. D.35 
(wrongly noted as printed). 

.Radi Sharli-i-Kafiyah. MS. copy, Rampor© State library, has an auto- 
graph of tho Emperor (see for this my Arabic Notes No. 150 in the 
J.A.8.B, XIII, 1917. I saw at Benares City (Shiwalah) aiiotbor auto- 
graph of the Emporor Shahjahan on the Ist fly-leaf of a magnificent 
copy, entitled Muqaita*at*i-lbnyammy transcribed by tho famous calli- 
grapher Sultan ‘All. al-Mashhadx (for Ins life seo my Persian NoteNo. 36). 
The valuable copy was in the possession of one MIrza Kam Bakht, %vho 
said that he belonged to a princely family. See my Fers. Note (No. 101, 
foot-note No. 1). Shahjahan and Jahangir’s autographs are on the 
Dlivan-i-Mirza Kdmran, an unique copy, written by the, celebrated calli- 
grapher Alahmud of Harat. (See O.F. Lib. Cat., Vol. II, p. 145, No. 237.) 
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> ii^.^1 <i^t ^ LTJ^^ 3i; [ t ^ ^ 

- 4^3^ tl)-? 

Is in the possession of Babu Protapa Chandra Ghosha of 
Calcutta, who gave it on loan for Exhibition 1 f,f;^;: 

which was held under the auspices of His Excellenc 3 ;- Lord Garun 
chael, Governor of Bengal, on the 3rd Feb., 1915 a.d. 

240. 

La)I 

A treatise dealing with the manners and customs of 
eastern women, without authors name. Thi 
known as The work is similar to men- 
tioned in Bodl. Lib. Oat. No. 1890. ^ ipp-ible 

Scribe -—Ghulam Nabl. Written m poor but legi 

Indian Ta‘liq. Undated. 

Gidistan which was in Farh B^kb^ 209 r"^formSly'purAiased at Es. 
ties see my Pers. Note.s f^lloXdbv the famous calli- 

1,500 for the Imp. library of ^lahjahaii, tm^ori y 
g apher Hakim Bukna. There a note ^ulv ,869 p. 190 . for the his- 

(see%r«serOof.,p.64S) See J.^.S.B. for July ISW.P^ u .^.^ ^ 

toricalvalueof aiahjahan’s antograph XheEmp^^^^^^ j^gS_ 

very valuable library and fine ‘ ood llrYahySkashi (see Bodl. 

The management of the library was gooi Mir r apy 236 . 

Ub. OaP^ 255). Vil f it I 261). 

‘Inayat lOian (see Elhot, ^oh Vl , P* ^«-n+Q of his library, 

Fadil Khan, etc., etc., were the superm tern ^ Exhibition are as 

I A descriptive list of the MSS. . ;„t„re paintings of some 

follows:— (I) AJir«ro?so‘ hlemln ^2) An illuminated and illus- 

of the Mujjlial Emperors G/.f Jelhi (d. A.H. 727 = A.D. 

trated copy of the Dlwan oi Mir Khusraw. Kindly lent 

1320). a contemporary *'r® late “Inspector-General of 

bv Nawwab Sayyid Md. Hmn Hlustfated copy of the 

Kegietration, Bengal. (3) “ 60 ot Id. 1203)^^^ K 
famous Siiandar Namah of Sf^^'^ifotes). (4) An unique illu- 

lent by HSfo Nazir Ahmad (Editor Kill. 1917, 

minated copy .*'^®„®“''!“”',i!°n«r’5n in thirty leaves only. On eaoK 
No. 121, my Arable Notes). .(5) ® ^ It bears the seals 

leaf one Siparah is written in ^ a^Efsa^Begam andNaww ab 

of Nawwab Nazim Bengab Nawwab paper, transcribed 

Shah Klianam. (6) Hama tl Haravi who got the title of 

b^ the-famous calligrapher Md. ghah (a^h. 1119-1124 = 

'Ydqut Raqam SLdn the time o al-B5qi Haddad, a famous 

A.D 1707-1712). ‘Arif wa_s a pupil of Ab^l “ ;,sed by the Bm- 

Naskh writer. (7) ^ f lent by NawwBbzaah ^wsraw 

peror Jahangir— made of jade. „ ‘Ali Mirza of Murdiida- 

Mirza, son of ISTawwab W ala Qadr Sayyia sx > 

bad.'' 
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Beg. : — j cu^jf aiLoj ^jf d^Mj Uj 

(Agha Karbala’I, Cawupur.) t - 


241 . 


A very valuable copy on Ethics. 

Author: — Abu’l Qasim ? 

The author’s name is written on the ‘’Unwan of the MS. 
Written in elegant Ta^liq, dated a.h. 1232 a.d. 1816, 

Beg. : — * ^]»lvo ^ ij osa^ cs'hi jj A4<^ jUf 

(Ahli Islam Lib., Madras.) 


242 . 

A work on ethics, by 'Aziz-Aliaii of Benares, composed in 
the time of the emperor Shahjahan (a.h. 1037-1068 = a.d. 
1627-1657). Written in Shikastah-Amiz. Dated a.h. 1107 = 
A.D. 1695. 

Scribe : — Gliulam Rasul Siddiqi al-Bihari. 

^ ■ 9 

Beg. ^1} isS (j) 4^liSi^/0 OvLo jj CiaLo 

(R. S. Lib.) 


XVIII. 

Politics. 

243 . 

A treatise on political wisdom, by .Hidayat-Allah Bihaii. 
Composed a.h. 1126 = a.d. 1714 in the time of Earriikh Siyar, 
Emperor of Delhi, a.h. 1124-1131 = a.d. 1712-1718. It is 
divided into 5 chapters, each of which is subdivided into 
several E’asls. Written in ghikastah. 

Beg. : — uiy5» oUJb nS tj lL. j js: 

ol^lsiuo 


(R. S* Lib.) 
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Mathematics. 

244 . 

is^LwisJljL^ 

A work on Arithmetic, by Md. Amin B. Md. Sa'id al-'Al\vi. 
Composed a.h. 1072 in the time of the Emperor Awrangzib (a.h. 
1068-1118 = A.B. 1657-1706). It is divided into a two 

ailfix} and a Written in minute Ta‘liq. Not dated. 

Beg. : — aA^ cl-wojf j Mj a5U«b aJJ 

(R. S. Lib.) 

245 . 

A Persian translation of the elements of Euclid, made 
from the Arabic version of Xhwajah Nasir al-Din Tusi (d. a.h. 
672 -= A.D. 1273. See Brock., Yot I, p. 508). 

Translator :— Mahmud B. Mas‘ud al-ghirazl (d. c. a.h. 710 
= A.D. 1312. See Broch,Yo\.H, p. 211), It appears from the 
preface that the work has been written for Amir Shah B. Amir 
Sa7d Taj al-Millat-Wa'l Din Mu‘tazz B. Zahir. 

Written in a small rough Nastaliq, dated a.h. 780 = a.d. 
1378, seventy years after the death of the author. 

For another translation entitled Fawa’id Jamali see Br. 
Mus. Pers. Cat., p. 449®. 

Beg. : — (3^^ vjIraA. ^b; U 

(Bahadur Mo^i gate, Lahore.) 

246 . 

C^LuwSsvii IskAMO 

A treatise on mathematics, by ’Ubayd- 
Tsa al-Siddiqi al-Suhrawardi of Gupamavi, 
a Muqaddamah, two Bdbs and some Fasls, 

Undated. 

■ 

Beg. : — ^ 


d 



Allah B. Shaykh 
It is divided into 
Written in TaTiq. 




(R. S. Lib.) 
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m. 

A treatise on Mathematics. 

Author : — Qasim ' All Qani ? 

Scribe: — Md. Rida Mashhadi. Written in Mastadiq. 
Dated a.h. 1091 = a.b. 1680. 

Beg. : — j 

(Qadi ‘Ubayd- Allah Lib., Madras.) 




248. 

I 

A work treating of the sciences and customs of the Hindus, 
in five Ilatta’s and a Khatimah as follows : — 

*, _ \ . 

(t®) (r) J (f) 




See Br. Mus. Pars. Oat., p. 1026® xxi, for notice only. 
Author : — Salamat 'Ali Khan Tabib, entitled Sadaqat 
Klian. Written in various hands. Dated a.h. 1262 = a.d. 
1845. 

Beg. ^ 

(Wajed Husayn, Lucknow.) ^ 


249. 




(Wrongly styled ) A treatise on the 

same subject by Muhammad Giiaznavi. Composed in the time 
of Md. B. Bahrain ghah. Written in Naskh. Dated a.h. 778 
== a.x>. 1376. 


Beg. X"— j A ^ 4*01. 

(B, S. Lib.) 


250. 

(J,aI iity ^ 

Very rare and interesting selections from the Mathemati- 
cal works in four treatises by Shaykh Muhammad B. Ayyub 
al-MSzandaranl (1). For Mazandran see Mu'jam, Vol. IV, 
p. 392. 
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Some mischievous hand has erased the name of the trans- 
criber : — 

AUf ... ... iJ.wa#aij 

VVA 

Written in Naskh. Dated a.h. 778 = 1376. 

( f ) Be^. *— — iA4>^j 

(f ) Beg. : — b cbtj-^wsJb 

(r) Beg« : — fj j- 4 -c: UL^if (Jjlwo 

(p) Beg. : — ^^laAob 45 ^*^ 

(B. S. Lib.) ^ 

XX. 

Astronomy. 

251 . 

An autograph but incomplete copy of a treatise on astro- 
nomy, by Ashki, a native of Qumm. who came to India and died 
at Delhi, or Agrah, in a.h. 972 = a.d. 1564. Bee Sprenger Cat , 
p. 30, pp. 56 and 118. For author and his another work see 
Br. Mus. Supph Pers. Oat. No. 306, and Nata'if al-Afhar, p. 27. 
Written in good Nastadiq, gold-ruled margin, not dated. 

(Nizam Lib., Hyderabad.) 

252 . 

An extensive, valuable and old commentary upon the famous 
astronomical work of Nasir al-Dln Tusi (d. a.h. 672 

= A.D, 1273, see Brock I, p. 508). 

Commentator: — Husayn B. Md. Ni^apuri al-Qumml, 
known as Nizam. This is the commentator’s autograph, dated 
A.H. 709 = a'.b. 1309, as shown by the following subscription : — 

^K:sJLjf gJj 
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ajf^f aJJf ^ ^[&xj \jjjm 

J ^X9 lif <3di| ji 

- J^s^b J J ^ixi 

The name of Md. B. ^Ali ahSawji, a patron of the author, 
is written on the beginning of the fly-leaf within an illuminated 
circle : — 

UWf j ^sa.!{ ^ki} fifjjj &\y^ 

aUt ^jUif t^4.3R..o ^ 3 

~ !ij!<ijJt '-^1*0 j 

Probably the author wrote this work for him. Writtea in 
mmute and a very fine Ta‘Iiq. 

For another jfiTa^/ al-Haqa’iq see Br. Mus. Pers. Cat., 
p. 450® II, and Br. Mus. Suppl. Ar. Cat. No. 767. 

alla^ a? ^^l.ja.u 
(R. S. Lib.) 

253. 

A treatise in verse on astronomy, by Khayr-Allah ^ al- 
Muhandis of Lahore, comx3osed in a.h. 1150 = a.d. 1737, as 
mentioned in the following : — 

I — JaL Aiif _j %y^ %s — L 

tMsJ j — »fyl 
3ifysaJ*i iiSli 

Written in fine Tadiq. Dated a.h. 1300 = a.d. 1882. 

'Beg. I oA*. 'tj y j 

(Hafe Ahmad *Ali I^iSn Lib., Rampore). 


254. 

^UmJi 

A work on astronomy, by Qasim B. Md. Husayn, composed 
at the request of Mirza Md. Tahir Majlisnavis. It is divided 


5 For aaother Mad kh al see Bodl. Lib. Oat. No. 1549. 

^ JQiayr-Ailah was one of the chiefs of the observafeory mad© by 
RSjah Sawa'iSingh of Jaipore by the order of the Emperor Sluhammad 
Ifeah, at Delhi in a.h. 1127 s=Ia.d. 1714. (See preface of Z%ch Muhammad 
SAS^i.) 

For Lutf- Allah and his works see Br, Mus. Pers. OaL.p. 451«, and 
: Ind.'pi. m.^Oat. No. 2263. • . ' . 
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into 2 muqaddamak, 15 maqalah and a MdtimaL 

Written in a minute Taliq within gold-ruled borders. Not 
dated. 

(R. S. Lib.) 


XXI. 

Astrology. 

255 . 

A very valuable copy on astrologv by ‘All Shah B. Md. who 
flourished in a.h. 690 = a.d. 1291.*^ (See Dr. Ross and Mr. 
Browne, Oat., p. 88.) The author dedicated this work to his 
patron ‘ Abd al-Baqi. 

For other copies see W. Pertsch, Berl. Lih. Gat. Pets. MSS., 
pp.SGS, B67, and A.S.B. Government Coll, of Part. I, p 2.i' No. 13 
has an incomplete copy noted wrongly to be in Arabic, and 
stated that the author was in the a.h. i050 = a.d. 1690. 

Another copy mentioned by Dr. Ross and Mr. Browne, 

p, 88. 

Written in a very good Nastadiq, at Constantinople.^ 
Dated a.h. 1069 = a. n. 1658. 

Beg. ^1 af |j j5 

(Mahbubyar Jang Lib., Hyderabad.) 

256 . 

A treatise on the principles of astrology, hj Md, al-Husaynl 
called as ( ?). Transcribed by the order of Asghar ‘ Ali 


i In Constantinople there are 46 libraries, including the Imperial 
Lib. containing 85,000 MSS. and books. There are many autographs, 
old copies and many works which were collated and corrected by emi- 
nent learned men. There are many rare works of Ibn Rushed (d. a.h. 
595 = A.D. 1198), Ghazzali (d, a h. 505 = a.d. 1111, see History of the Sara- 
cens, by Amir Ali, p. 333) j Fakhr al-DIn RazI (d. a.h. 606 = a.d. 1209), 
FSrabl {d. a.h. 339 = a.d. 950), and Abu Ali Slna (d. ah 428 == a.d^ 
1037); and the correspondence about the mysticism between Sufi Abu 
Sa‘id B. Abu’l .lOiayr (d. A. h. 440 = a.d. 1048, see J^azlnat-al-Asfiya 
Vol II, p. 229) and Abu *Ali Sina exists in the shape of treatises. (See 
for fuller details (Urdu),pp. 79“87). For geographi- 

cal information, see Mu*jam, Vol, IV, p. 95. 
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Khan, the father of the owner of the Lib. Written in Taliq. 
Dated a.h. 1290 = a.d. 1873. 

Beg. : — fj.jf jjssLX) AJj? 

d>^ 45L-w.aja.Jf 

(Hafiz Ahmad ‘Ali l^an Lib., Rampore.) 


Falconry. 

257 . 

<<;.oU jb 

An extremely valuable and extensive work on falconry, 
with their different diseases and their treatment, illustrated 
with beautiful pictures. 

Author: — Shahlii Beg IQian B. Tulghar Beg Khan 
Bukhari. Composed in the time of Tu gh an Timur Klian (a.h. 
737-753 = A.D, 1336-1352). 

The work is introduced by a scholarly preface. A full 
table of contents is given at the beginning of the work. This 
is an abridgment of i^ikarnamah4-IlMbam ( 45^12^.^ l/olj 
as the author states in the preface, foi. 5, 

Written in bold Indian Tadiq within golden borders. "Dn- 
wan illuminated. Undated. 

Beg. : — ^ f; 

End : — p j 

(Abd al-Huaayn, Lucknow.) 

258 . 

A treatise on falconry ; containing instructions for select- 
ing the best species of hawks, and method of teaching them, 
also the disorders thev are subject to, and mode of cure. 

Author Rida B, Kliwajah Md Yusuf (?). Written in 
Ta'hq. Undated. 

Beg. :— ^ J3t 31 ^ 

(Ahl-i-IslSm Lib., Madras.) 
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A treatise on falconry by an. anonymous author. The 
work is divided into 20 chapters ( Written in Tadiq . 

No date. 

1 

Seg. ; jj o^jf &l) t>.4.2saJf 


e>f ^ iSJ^ jh^ 

(Sayyid Md. Lib., Lucknow.) 


XXIIL 

Fabhiery. 

260 . 

Ciwa.]; 

A treatise on farriery. Translated by the order of Himmat 
Khan ^ (d. A.H. 1092 = A.D. 1681). 

Translator Anand Ram, poetically called ' MuM^Hs ' ^ (d. 
A.H. 1164 == A.D. 1750). It is divided into 4 chapters ( ). 

Written in Tadiq. Undated. 

Reg. ", — 1*^1 

(B. S, Lib.) 


261 . 

A treatise on farriery without author’s name. It is 
divided into a 40 chapters ( Jf) and a Written in 

v%ikastah~AmIz TaOlq. Dated A.H. 1085 = a.d. 1674. 

! 

■ UK 

Beg. : — is/^^ ^ J > ■' «3»4.5cd( , 

fj 

(R. S. Lib.) ^ 


1 For Himmat see O.H.D, p. 160, Br, Mus. Pers. Cat.^ p. 697^? 

Mahathir al-Umara^ and TazMrai aVXJmarW , 

5 "For Mukhlis see Oude Gai,^ p. 159, NataHj al-Afkat and fQiizanah- 
%-Amirah. For his another work see my Pers. BoU No. 194. 
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262 . . 

A treatise on the same subject, by Md. B. Mahmud, com- 
posed in A.H. 767 = A.B. 1305 by the order of Muzaffar al-Dln 
Bika. It is divided into 2 kinds (D 

" cyf iJlji subdivided into 40 chap- 
ters (v^) ; 

- cu4^j j jj ( r) 

Subdivided into 33 sections ( ). Written in Taliq 

within gold-ruled borders. No date. 


Beg. :~ 




S5d4j.X> J («W»^ aii Av*3cJ| 

e)bb 
(R. S. Lib.) 

263 . 

A treatise on pigeon-fl 3 dng. 

Author: — Say^id Md. 

A copy of the same exists in the Sh. ‘U. Qadi ‘Ubayd-Allah 
librar3% Madras. * 

Written in usual Ta'llq. Undated. 

Beg. : — 

AAaoIjiI <KxU 

(Ahl-i-Islam Lib., Madras.) 

The following interesting works are bound in one volume : — 

264 . 

(1) A treatise on pigeon-flying by Md. Wala Musav!. 
Written in Tafliq. 

Beg. : — - tj J<> U'^ 

265 . 

axtU 

(2) A treatise on the importance of wealth b}^ the same 
author. Written in Tafliq. 
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266 . 



(3) A versified treatise on cock-fighting, by the same 
author. 

Written in Tadiq. Dated a.h. 1236 = a.d. 1820. 

[Beg. 

(R. S.Lib.) 

267 . 

a:^u 

A rare and interesting treatise on elephant taming. 

Author unknown. 

It is divided into 17 chapters. ( ). 

The foil wing elephant drivers have left prescriptions for 
the treatment of ailments of elephants. 

^J)l:cuJ[^ - e)lA 25t« • <S.^3R.>o - A^acvxj 

- 4 ^ •»; 

Written in Nastadiq. Undated. 

(Nizam Lib., Hyderabad.) 

XXIV. 

Alchemy. 

268 . 

Otherwise known as The work deals with 

alchemy and medicine. 

Author: — Zayn ai-‘ Abidin aLMashhadi B. Sayyid Taba- 
taba’l, composed by the order of Sayyid Md. Eida i£han 
Bahadur Muzafiar Jang, Na’ib Nizamat of Bengal (d. a.h. 1206 
= A.D. 1791 ), who was selected for the office of Chief Minister 
by the English after the death of Ja'far ‘Ali Khan (see 
p. 271, and Br, Mus, Fers. Cat., p. 313). 

The work has been translated from Arabic. It is divided 
into three parts ( j. 
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Written in elegant Nasta'lfq within golden borders. Dated 
A.H. 1220 = A.D. 1805.' 

Beg. : — ^ 

(KhaKI al-Din Ahmad Lib., Benaras.) 

269 . 

An incomplete treatise on alchemj^ by Hiisayn al-HusaynIj 
known as AfMatl. The author says in the preface that he 
gave four names to this work and divided it into two sections 
(FasU) and three parts (Aqsam) 

- ioilA. (P) (r) As^Laif (f) 

Written in Naskh, undated. i 

Beg. : — j tj 45 * 1 LS^^j <^"***^ 

('^Abd ai-Husayn, Lucknow.) 

■' XXV. ' ■ 

Medicine. 

■ 270 . 

A well-known treatise on materia medica, by ^All B. ah 
Husayn al-Ansari, known as Haji Zayn ah' Abidin (d a.h. 806 = 
A.B. 1404). For fuller details see Ind, Office Lib. Cat. No. 2289. 

A note '^ in. it by Md, ^Qutb Shah (a.iL' 1020*1035 = a.d. 
1611-1625). the fifth Sultan of Golcondah, shows that the MS. 


1 In the Nizam Lib. a MS. entitled Kulliyat Jamlt dated a.h. 987 = 
A.D. 1570, has the following interesting note by the same king, dated a.h. 
1023 = A.i>.. 1614:— ' 

. - ji-. -.ALiXi .. - 

|i|iA y , 

0 Jj^ iSj1' iST^ ^ 

Ji{ jJ jjr** 
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is most valuaMe and of great historical interest. The auto- 
graphs of the king sufficiently prove the genuineness of the 
king's handwriting. 

Written in good Taliq. Not dated. 

Beg. : — 

(Mata Per^ ad, Lucknow.) 


^/C j (JtQj 

— 2EU4 jA> 

Osfj ul^xhJ A*.an.xi 

^ f 1 f t • ff*' f A is^ 

Another note by the same king is on the MS. entitled Dlwan-i-Hafiz 
of O.P. Library, [Bankipore], Vol. I, No. 153, p. 262 :— 

JkiiJ iilA wU' i^U'i 

[g.n,F] (^j^db f • rr wJk" 

3ilA.vkj (^!|fi.ws ... ^bf jd,xa». 

I saw in the possession of Sayyid Mahmud of Merat a very valuable 
and tine MS. entitled Kulliyati-i- (Muhammad) Quii Qutb %ah (a.h. 989 
1020 = A.D, 1581 1812), the fourth Sultan of Golcondah, with the follow- 
ing autograph note of the said Sultan Qutb Shah -written on the first fiy- 
leaf : — ■ ■ ■ ■ 

?stL» o^Aas ^UAf o.ai.lwa^ ;U^ 

* • ( 

#5jU/o &jil3P.di5’ J 150^5^ jy ISlw v.^la5 e^^acLdl^ 

<xL« 

<ibf jC>>ibX!^ C5* [f_ ^ ^ ^ ~ iSj^^ 1 * T* ^ 4jh:l 

j;U^k5 t>*.3Ci>o 4|^lis;Uo 

A note of the librarian ‘Abd- Allah Qutb ^ah (a.h. 1035-1083 = a.b. 
1625-1072), the 6th Sultan of Golcondah, is*also written on the above-said 
autograph of the 5th SultSn : — 

p. OvM*l wkj ti>4*3C'-A3 

.. ^l=cijU? (Ja.-^ ^:>bf vjWf ^JJ. i^0 J}ji-*c| j\ 

The said fly-leaf bears four seals. Two are illegible, and of the re- 
maining two, one is the seal of Sultan Muhammad Qutb ^tdi and the 
other is of Sultan ‘Abd Allah Qutb ^ah. (For the brief accounts of the 
above three Sultans see TarlMk ^ Azlz-i^Deccan, by Abdai Aziz (Urdu), 
pp. 19-43.) 
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271 . 

JSSX> 

A work on medical science, by Ladhmal ( d 4 .A 6 J ) B. 
Bahrumal ( ) , com|)osed at the request of hLs teacher Mir 

Ahii’I Fattah al Husayni, during the reign of Awraiigzib 1068- 
1118 It is divided into a and 38 chapters. 

The MS. is 3U years old. Written at Hyderabad in fine clear Naskh, 
within two gold-ruled columns. 

For fuller details see 0,B.D. p. 320, and Sprenger Oat. p. 632. Dr. 
Sprenger mentions that he saw a splendid copy of the said KuUlyat in 
the A.8.B. Lib.., but there is no autograph note in the MS. described by 
him. I searched for it, but I regret to say that I have not been able to 
trace that copy in the 

The owner wants to sell the former KuUlyat (MS. ) for Rs. 600. 

For other autograph notes of Md. Qutb ^ah and his librarian Najaf 
Shah see W, Pertaeh, BerL Lib, Cat. Nos. 389 {Rawdat al-Safa) and 607 
{ZahMrah i Khwarzm Shahl). 

The No. '380 has the following autograph : — 

[ 

,0 


Jt' 




iS^ 


» l#***-*o cJxA y 

- JiSj-d 

[ ^ I ^ [ 1^ J f • J’r' 

This MS. was also for some years in the library of the celebrated 
Hafiz Rahmat Khan, chief of the ffcohilas (d, a.h. 1188 = a.d. 1774) : see 
for fuller details Pertsch, BerL Lib. Oat.» pp. 393 394, and for Rahmat 
Igran see O.R.D., p. 148. 

The No. 607 has the following note : — 

^ I I ( J {^. j « I' ♦ iIM»‘3CU/0 (mJSsrj 

From these autograph notes it may be inferred that the king Md, 
Qutb *^iah was very fond of studying and collecting interesting and 
valuable MSS. and books. Mr. Stewart mentions in his preface of the 
Tippu Sultan Lihrqry Catalogue that many MSS. and books came from 
the Bij Spore royal library to the Tippu Sultan library, which con- 
tains 2 000 vols. of Ar. Pars, and Urdu MSS. in all the various branches 
of Muhammadan literature. Many of these were beautifully written and 
highiy ornamented. I have seen many MSS. which originally belonged 
to the Lib. of Tippu with the seals of Nusrat jang, Kiiicir iOiSn Jahan, 

A. Wohhafo, etc. Probably these persons were attached to the Lib. of the 
Sultan, (For a short detail of the libraries of India see my Urdu article 
published in the Aligarh Imtitute Gazette^ 1917, May 16). 

A part of the royal library is still to be found at Bijapore in the 
At^har-i-MahalL Mr. Fergusson tells us: — “Some of the books (MSS.) are 
curious and interesting to any one acquainted with Arabic and Persian 
literature. All the most valuable MSS. were, it is said, taken away by 
Awrangztb in cart loads, and what remain are literally only a remnant, 
but a precious one to the persons in charge of the building who show them 
with a mournful pride and regret.*^ (See Fergusson’s Architecture at 
p. 75). 

.Many valuable Arabic MSS. formerly belonging to the B!j spore 
' Library are now found in the Ind. Offlm Lib. i see preface of Loth Cat. 
and Bombay Government Records^ No. XLI . New Series, pp. 210 sqq. 
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Written in bad Shikastah. Dated a.h. 1183 = a.d. 1769. 

Deg. ; — {Sl/ok* tj ^^:su j/o 

(R. S. Lib.) 

272 . 

A work on medicine relating to the benefit of the marriage 
based on the traditions and sayings of the learned physicians, 
by Safi al-Din Md. at-Tabib ahGllani, composed a.h. 987 = a.d. 
1579, in the time of Sultan Md. Quit Qutb Shah (a.h. 988-1020 = 

A.B. 1580“1611). It is divided into a seven and a 

Written in minute Tadiq, within gold-ruled borders. Un- 
dated. 

jj ^ ^ 

Beg. : — - 1^0 cT^ tJ^O 

(R. S. Lib.) 

273 ^ 

A medical work on eye diseases. This is the translation 
of the Arabic work of ‘Alt B. ^Isa al-Kuhhal (d. a.h. 350 = a.d. 
961). Vide ff. Kh-, p. 266, Vol. II, and’ Brock,, Vol. L p. 236. 

It is divided into 21 Translator’s name is not mentioned 

in the MS. 

Written in TaTiq. Dated a.h. 1110 = a.d 1698. 

JL . 

P;0g^ • ^j{ ... <Sw4ii!pJ} 

r*^ ^ 

(R. S. Lib.) ^ 

274 . 

A very old and valuable copy of the second volume of the 
famous Encyclopaedia of Medical Science, by Zain al-Din Abu 
Ibrahim Isma'il B. Ahmad B. Md. al-Husayni al-jurjani (d. a.h. 
636 = a.d. 1140). For details seeind. Office Lib. Gat. No. 2280. 
From a note on the fly-leaf it appears that this MS. was 
presented in a.h. 1282 = a.h. 1865 to Nawwab Kalb ‘All IQian 
(d. A.H. 1304=a.d. 1886) of Rampore by Sadr al-Din B. Md. 
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Nizam al -Din : — ' 

^jAJf: .,: Headings are written in^Kiifi characters. 

Dated A.H.’ 560 =: A.B.' 1164 . 

Beg. cWf ^Uf ... ali A4.s\jf ■ 

(R. S. Lib.) 


275 . 

0>^i 4,^lt3 I 

A medical treatise on the principles of venesection, bv 
Kam«al al-Din Husa^ni Shirazi. ’ " 

Written in clear bold TaOiq. Dated a.h. 1179 = a.d. 1765. 

Beg. OJj-^ ~ c>f 

' ■ . . f ‘ * f 


(R. S. Lib.) 




276 . 

A medical work on diseases. 

Author: — Habib-Allah B. Nur al-Din Md. B. Habib-Allah 
aDTunl. 

The work is divided into two Maqalah : The 1st Maqalah 
(section) treats of Pathology and the 2nd Maqalah (section) 
treats of diseases contracted externally : — 

y, Ji J.j 


The date of the composition of the work is a.h. 1221 — a.d. 
1806, according to the following chronogram : — 

l . . 'Aa**. y.' A5CU«»J + Whjk J (Jh® 

r ' f > f A 

The MS. has been purchased from Ikdiran ( ) : it 

appears from a note on the fly-leaf. 

Written in fine Nasta^hq, ■ Not dated. 

Beg. : — <> jU tj A4^ fi^lys 

- aLck 

'(Sayyid Zhyn al-^Abidfa Lib., Murshidabad.) 
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x4 work on medicine, by Abd -Allah. B. Hanzalah of Damtur 
{ ip^<^ )> composed in a.h. 1234 -a.d. 1818 and dedicated to 
Nawwab Ahmad ‘All Khan of Rampore (d. a.h. 1256 = a.d 

1840 ). It is divided into some Fusul and Plaqalat. 

Written in Tadiq. 

y/U 

Beg. : — ^>o ... j^A 4 .Kai[ 4.^^ «&.®. 2 sJ| 

^ cXtA'U )6 aiU; 

ksa.,\^f£i Js^wb ^Aacyo 

(R. S. Lib.) 

278 . 

Ua)! 

A pharmacopcBa, in \?hich compound medicaments are 
described in alphabetical order by Md. BakhA (Nrmat-Allahi), 
composed in a.h. ]224 = a.d, 1809 and dedicated to his^spiritual 
guide Shah Sayyid Karamat "Alx B. Sayyid Amanat ^Ali. 
Written in Tadiq. 

Beg. I ^1X3 ^ AaXA) 

b ^ 3 ujUfik 

(R.S. Lib.) 


■■■ 279 .' ■■ 

A manual of medicine by Mahmud B. 'Abd-Allah (?). The 
copy has been compared with the author’s copy. 

Written in NastaOiq. Dated a.h. 973 = a.d. 1565. 

(*Ali Husayn Lib., Hyderabad.) 
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. Written in small clear Ta'liq. Dated Fasli 11 17 = a.b . 1712 
A.H. 1124). ■ . * . 

Beg. : — ... JOi ^ 3 Jy. J J )\ ChskS 

(R. S. Lib.) 


A Persian Glossary upon the work of Diescoridi’s Alateria 
Medica. ■, 

The author says in the MS. that this work has been trans- 
lated into Arabic from Greek. 

For Arabic work see Br. Jf No. 785 ; Ibn Abi 
Usayhwah, Vol. IT, p.46; p. 293, and H, Kh-. Voi. V, 

p.' 75. ' , ' ■ 

This Glossary contains Persian, Arabic, Plindi, Greek and 
Kashtila words and botanical and zoological terms with illus- 
trations. ■■ ■„■ 

It is divided into six chapters. 

Written in good Tadiq, undated but old. 

(Nizam Lib., Hyderabad.) 


^sUii,o 

A collection of medical works from authentic works on 
medicine, by 'All Afdal Tabib B. Md. Amin Qazvini who com- 
posed it for his brother Ghiyash al Din 'Ali. It is divided into 

a A3 :uU, 30 and a Transcribed by ^ Ali Hyder Qian 

al-Guwaliyar in the 45th year of Shah ^Alavfs reign. 

Written in usual Tadlq. i 

■ \At 

Beg. : — dijiff Ujf ... 

■ ^1 * tLa»t 

(E. S. Lib.) 

XXVI. 

Intebfretatton of Dreams. 




A very interesting work on interpretation of dreams. 

, Author : — Abu Rayhin Andalusi (?). 

' ;.:.^'^Froin an autograph note of *Abd al-Rahim !Khankhan» 
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an ^ fd. A.H. 1036 = A. I). 1626), the prime minister of Akbar the 
Great : at the end of the MS,, it appears that this interest- 
ing IMS. was presented/^ by the Emperor Akbar ^ to Bayram. 


^ Another autograph note by the same i&antoanan explaining the 
manner of taking omens from the Qit’ma is on the last fol. of a Qur’an, 
which is in the A.S.B. Govt, collection, part II, No. 1 ; see J.A.S.B., Feb. 
1910, p. xxix. (This splendid copy of the Qur’an formerly belonged to 
his library. The Qiankhanan had a big and very valuable library at 
Ahmadabad, containing many valuable, rare works and a good and 
learned staf^ was attached to it. Mulla ‘ Abd al-Salam of Bahra’ich, 
i^uja* Mulla Md. Husayn, Mir Baqi Mawara’ al-Nahri and Miyan 
Fahim were superintendents and Tahseildars of the Imp, library. Mulla 
M.uhammad Amin I^urasani, a gilder of MSS. f ) and inventor 

( dc^jjr'O ) of Abri paper, was in the library on a salary of Bs 4,000 a 
month. Mu^fiq, Madhu, Bahbud, Miyan Nadim (brother of Fahim), 
Mulla Md. Amin were gilders and embellishers of MSS., and one of the 
famous calligraphers was Mulla ‘Abd al-Bahim ‘Ambarinqalam 

in the library. Many learned men used to come for study and self- 


improvement in the library. For Khankhanan’s life and library see 
Ma*athir-i-Rahvml of ‘Abd al Baqi Nahawandi (MS. copy A.S,B, Lib. No. 
D268, leaf 480), MaqUldl-^ibE [Urdu], pp. 135-152, al-Nadwah 1909, No. 3, 
p 13, and Darhar Akharl, pp. 567-656). 

2 ‘Abd al-Qiidir Bada’uni also was presented with a copy of the 
Anwtir al'Mishlc&t. 

3 The Emperor Akbar took much delight in the collection of MSS. for 
his library. Some of the MSS. in the royal library were kept in the 
haram and the rest in the outer apartments. He made several provisions 
for the good management of his library, and the MSS. were classed under 
sciences and histories. (See Gladwin, pp. 84, 85; and Darhar^ Ahhari^ 
p. 114. The Emperor acquired a library belonging to I‘timad l^an 
GujratT during the conquest of Gujrat. It contained many rare, unique 
and fine MSS. and books which were transferred in the royal library. See 
Tdr\hh Bada'vni, Elliot V, p. 519, Td,riMk Ahhari, MS. copj’' in A.8.B. Lib., 
leaf 58, Darhar Akharl, pp. 38 and 337). The Emperor Akbar collected an 
enormous library of extraordinary pecuniary value, to which probably 
no parallel then e.^isted or ever has existed in the world. All the books 
were MSS. Akbar cared nothing for printed volumes. When the inventory 
of his treasures preserved in the fort of Agra was taken after his death, 
in October 1605 [= a.h. 1014], the books, * written by great men, mostly 
very ancient and serious authors,’ adorned with extremely valuable bind- 
ings, and in many cases enriched with costly illustrations by^ the best 
artists, numbered 24,000 valued at nearly six and a half millions of 
rupees (6,463,731). The average valuation for each volume therefore 
comes to from Bs. 27 to Bs. 30, according to the rate of exchange as- 
sumed. The total value similarly was equivalent to Bs. 646 ,373 or 737 , 169, 
Mulla Pir Muhammad l^an, who was a teacher of the Emperor, was 
one time the superintendent of the library (see TarlMk Ahbarl, MS. copy in 
A.S.B,, leaf 42, and Darhar Akharl, p. 755), and ^aykh AbuT Kiiayr, 
brother of Abu’l Fadl, was also some time superintendent of the library 
(see Darhar Akharl^ p. 356). Ghiyat]^- Allah of ^liraz was also librarian 
(see Bodl, Lib. Ccd., p. 221). When Faydi died he left also a big library 
containing 4,300 choice MSS., some of which were exquisitely copied with 
great care and expense. Most of them were autographs of their respec- 
tive authors or were at least copied by their contemporaries. They 
were ail removed to the Emperor’s library and catalogued and numbered 
in three different sections. The first section included poetry, medicine. 
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Khan ^ (d. a.h. 985 = a. d. 1577) : — 

! 

gLlkAAtvW jf Owy-cf o^Lsi:sa.,‘lA 

" - JIfj fp 

Written in excellent and distinct Tadiq, iliumiiiated 
frontispiece. Undated. 

IBeg. ; b ^ as^* ^ «. e^'h-A-db 

(Nizam Lib,, Hyderabad.) U' » 

XXVIX 

Geomaistcy. 

284 . 

1 C!S*|^ 1 

A work on geomancy ( cto; ) Hidayat -Allah, composed 

in A.H. 1001 = A. D. 1592. 

Written in bold NastaOiq. 

Beg. ; — i:D\^i 

( Nad wah Lib., Lucknow.) 


astrology and music; the second, philology, philosophy, sufisra, astro- 
nomy and geometry : and the third, commentaries, traditions, theology 
and law. There wore 101 copies of the poem Nal Daman in FaycB’s 
collection (see Tarlkh Bada’uni, Elliot V, p. 548, Darhar Ahharl 
p. 308) and Blochmann, A’m Akbarl^ Vol. I, p. 491. The librar^y has 
Porsiari MSS. in prose and verse richly illuminated by eminent artists. 
Tiie fainous MS. Bazm Namah is said to have cost Akbar about 
Bs. 40,000. It is now at Jaipore (see Mai tin’s Miniature Painting and 
Painters of India, Persia and Turkey, VoK I, p. 127). TVie library had 
also a large fragment of a Kufic QuPansharaf, written iti rather slender 
characters, approaching to Naskh, by the 3rd caliph <0thman B. ‘ Affan 

I ^ i^^sc ) (<p 3C =A.D. 656) or transcribed from his autograph. 

It boars seal and signature of the Emperor Akbar and others on the 
last page. This valuable Qur’an presented to the library of the East 
India House by Major Rawlinson, O.B., the Hon. Company’s Political 
Agent in Turkish Arabia,, and H.M.’s Consul at Baghdad, March, 1845 
A.i>. = A.H 1262, and it is now in the Ind, Off. Lib, See for details Loth 
Oat. No 5. F'or fuller details of the Emperor Akbar’s library see Vincent 
Smith’s Akbar, p. 424. 

I Bayram KLan had also a nice library.- For Bayram Khan’s life see 
Ma'aihir ahUmara* (Bib. Ind.^VoLI, p. 371-384), Durbar AkSari, pp. 167- 
106, and Tabaqat Akbark 
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XXVIII. 

Music. 

285. 

A work on Indian music, by GbulSm Rida B. ^ 

I.ucknow, composed in the time of Nawwab Asaf al- • ‘ ( ■ 

1188-1212 = A.D. 1774-1797 ; see Br. Mus. Pers. Cat. pp. > 
410b, and 961“.) lORn 

Written in a good Ta'liq, dated A.H. 1^80— • ■ ■ 

Beg. ; — c) t3.r" ^ 

t.5 

(R. S. Lib.) 


JU ) 

A treatise on Indian music, by Faqir-Allah, composed a ’ 
1063.i.D. 1652. A copy of this work. eoHtled A 

without the suthor'8 ® 

No. 1847. Written in coarse Indian la nq. 

Beg. jt AS- l; c>“V -5 

(B. S. Lib.) 


A short treatise on music, by 
It is divided into four chapters and some Fasls. 
Written in ghikastah, undated. 

Beg. 

(B. S. Lib.) 

288 - 

A treatise on music, by ' 

same autlior. 
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Two copies are mentioned in the Bodl. Lib, Gat, Nos. 1843- 
-1344. For another copy see Leyden Lib. Cat,, VoL III 
No. 1426. 

Written in a good Tadiq, old copy, undated. ^ 

uu . 

Beg, : — 3 4 j; 3:!3 

(Nizam Lib., Hyderabad.) 


XXIX. 

Rhetoric. 

t 


289 . 



A treatise on the arts of poetry and rhetoric, by (Jliulam 
Husayn Khan, poetically called JawJiar,^^ ^ who was in the 
A.H. 1238 = A.B. 1822 in Hyderabad. 

Written in Ta'lTq. 

Beg. : — 

(M. ^Abd al-Bari Lib. Firangl Mahali,^ Lucknow.) 

290 . 

^‘Uc jkiT 

A tr^tise on rhetoric, by Gul Md., composed in the time 
of Shah 'Alam (a;h. 1253-1274 = A.n. 1837-1860) as he states 
in the preface : — 

u y\ 

The name of the author appears in the following verse : — 

. : . yj» (^5* j\ ij *ii#.=sx-p Oi 

)C> y 


3 For his another historical work entitled Tarlkh-l-DiUafruz, history 
of the Nigams, see Br, Mm, Pera, Oat.,, p. 325* 

^ In the time of the Emperor Akbar foreigners were allowed to trade 
in India for a fixed period. When the period expired, the traders 
returned to their homes, and their immovable property lapsed to the 
crown. ^On this condition, a French merchant came to Lucknow and 
there built a house of business called Ma/?aW. When his period 

^ expired he left, 'Snd the property was taken possession of by Government, 
i Although this was situated in MabaUah QhirSgJi Ba^, it is known by the 
name of Wircmgl a fact clearly shown in the Barman of Aurangzib 

,w|ilch Mawlavi *Abd al-BSrf showed me. See also UlamU4-Firangt 
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The work is divided into 13 Shumurdah 
Written ill Sh^ Not dated. 

(R. S. Lib.) 

XXX. 

Riddles. 

291 . 

Cj 

U«/0 jO 

The folio wing two treatises on riddles by Shihab ahDm B. 
Nizam al-Haqiri (?). 

Written diagonally in four columns in Shikastah, undated. 
(2) A commentary upon a treatise of riddles by Shah 'All 
Commentator : — Ha^im Beg B, Halwaji Beg "jantoli. 
Written in a clear Naskh, undated. 

Beg. * — cbj 0 Si^db 

(M. A. Bari Lib. , Firangi Mahall, Lucknow.) 


292. 



A complete glossary of the famous treatise on logogriphs 
of Mir Husayn B. Md. al-Husayni (d. a.h. 904 = a.d. 1498). 
See Br. Mus. Pers. Oat., p. 650, for Md. al-Husayni. 

Commentator :—Md. B. 'Ali al-Yundaki, as Haj. KkaL in 

Vol. V, p. 639, saj^s : — 

The commentator composed the commentary at the request 
of some of his friends and dedicated it to Sultan Abul Ghazi 
Abd al-^Aziz Bahadur Klian as the author states in the pre- 
face : — 

aST 

^ ^JkA*Oh, ...... Ajuilla^.) Ai3l/^ 

c:aJj3a? j ^ 

dau J aIU; c)f f*«fyo'yU ^ 

c?U3 iifijd ^ b t/\h^ j\ 

J jj i^f 3i 
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jt &S A;i>0 cu?1j ^ 

- (jjpjfgvt ^-o 

See Messrs. Ross and Browne’s 0 £?iato( 72 ^e, p. 150. 

It seems that the MS. was written in the author’s life -time. 
Written in old minute Tadlq. Text written with rubrica^ 
tions. 

Beg. ; — ^ ^ oax^I y 

£jAi‘i.^xi cjfS 

293 . 


A commentary upon the versified treatise on logogriphs of 
Mir Husayn of Nishapur (d. a.h 904 = a. d. 1498). 

Commentator : — Kliwajgl al-Balldii, poetically called 
KamV’ See H, Kh., VoL V, p. 639. 

Written in Tadlq. Dated a.h. 1267 = a. d. 1850. 

Scribe : — ‘Abd ah Rahman of Rampore. 

The MS is full of clerical mistakes. 

'»**%•* I • 

Beg. : — b*.x>5 0 0 b 

Sxx^i y 

(R. S. Lib.) 


Philology 


A very modern but interesting dictionary of such Arabic and 

Persian words which have no dots, e.g. etc., 

explained in Persian, b}'- Ahmad Husayn, composed in a.h. 1321. 

Written in Tadiq. Dated a.h. 1321 = a. d. 1903. iKnother 
autograph copy of the same is preserved in the Muradabad 
Lib. I 3net the author at Rampore during my tour. 

'Beg,: — ■ 4j^l/p^xs 

{R. S. Lib.) 


A long list of two hundred and seventy words used by the 
j Persian poets in their works, illustrated by extracts from 
best authorities* 
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It was compiled by ‘Abd al -Karim B. Qadi Raj an of 
Himyarpur, and not by Ahmad Khan as wrongly mentioned in 
the Bodl. Lib.Cat, No. 1405 (by Dr. Ethe) ; composed in a.h. 
998 = A. D. 1589 at the desire of Ahmad IQian B. Shir Khan 
Turkaman, and not 'Abd al-KarIm B, Qadi Raj an as iiientioned 
in thiG Bodl, Lib, Oat. 

The date of composition (998 a.h. = 1589 a.d.) appears 
from the following verses ; — 

(.Hf 

Written in Ta'liq. Dated a.h. 1224 = a.d. 1809 . 

Scribe : — Abd al-GhanI of Shahjahanabad. 

Deg. : - 0 

(R. S. Lib.) 


296 . 

A well-known comprehensive dictionary of words and 
idioms used by ancient and modern Persian poets. Compiled 
after 20 years’ labour, by Munshi Laia Rai Tik Qhand, with 
the Takhallus “ Bahdr ” of Delhi. iThe wnrk is not rare, but 
derives an interest from the fact that the valuable marginal 
notes were written by Siraj al-Din ‘Ali Khan ArzW ^ (d, a.h. 
1169 — A.D. 1755) himself in the space of a j^ear. 

Transcribed from the author’s copy. 

Scribe : — Shanker Lai, clear Nastadiq. Dated a.h. 1154 = 
A.D. 1741. 

Reg. : — 0 ^ 

(AH Husayn Lib., Lucknow.) 


1 Sirajal-Dm ‘AH-IQiaii Arsit, a well-known Persian and Hindustam 
poet, a nephew of _the famous saint Nafir al-Din Chiradij-i-Delhi. For 
his life 'see sarv-i-Azad, p. 143. For another autograph of Arzu is written 
on Kalimat al-shu'ard\ by 'Abd- Allah Khan which is preserved 

in the Kizam Lib., Hyderabad. The Kalimat al-^u^ard' formerly be- 
longed to the Lib. of Siraj al-Din *Aii iQian Arzu. 

I am informed that another autograph copy entitled Majma^al-Ndfis 

composed by him is in the O.P. Lib. (Bankipore). 

There is another copy of the Majma*al-Nafa*is in 

the Govt, collection A.S.B. which is not entered in the Catalogue. 
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CLitiJ (JL 

rh. ^ “PWning the difficult worfc ^ 

*e c,a. aud fa the poems of other distfaeofahed 

Persfan poets, compiled bythe order of Am,, Seyfad ^h^ 

Arranged' 

Written fa Ta'S,. Dated Dewgarh a.h. U66.a.p. 1,52. 
Beg.: "“'jl ./•">* 

(Ahmad-AlISh Lib.. MarSdSbSd.) ‘ 


inthfArrbfa?:„t„‘“‘““ ” 

BilgTAmli (d. a.a 11.50 . , „ 

very nice library knd many aufcogra Jh copl^wt rf ?n ® 

iixu ^ ^ 
mel fay-1, or.,.. y,y,d j 

«b4~i2? ?!rr 't "“=A...«, b.d':::'ri 

Wr £ ■ *“ -A hA y iilA , Be. 

: ‘'■-A».i,03)b.d ,0.. 

AJ- 1705) ,„d 

• 'Slli™ Wgioi 

' =:''A,d ' IMS and Bilgram! was alive in 4 h 

I am infora^thafrCi’lJ’^^T^-a (^^g.Ma'athhir al-Kiram, p. ^9 j 
1786) had a ve?l valuab#^Hp-- Bilgrami (d. a.h. 1200 L ZH 

^ an4' books. ; y^ooiitammg 20*000 Arabic and Persian 
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Written in Nasta'liq. ^ 

Of ■ 

Beg. : — Ma)} Uf - 

(‘AH Husayn Lib., Hyderabad.) 

299 . 


A dictionary of Arabic words, with Persian and Hind! 
equivalents hj Adud al-Din Md. B. Shay’Mi Hamid of Amruhah. 
It is divided into 15 chapters and subdivided into mmy Fasls. 
Written in clear Tadiq. Undated. 

. ' vL 

Beg. : — ... e)LJJf! 


(B. S. Lib.) 



300 . 



A metrical Arabic and Persian vocabulary, by an anony- 
mous author. 

Written in Tallq. 

Beg . ))^ j 


(R. S. Lib.) 


301 . 

A Persian dictionary, explaining the Persian phrases, 
illustrating them by their examples. Arranged alph^etically . 

Author : — ‘ Anbar ^ah !Kian, poetically called A^uftak. ^ 
He died at Muradabad after a.h. 1237 = A.n. 1821. For his 
life and his works see Intikhab Yadgar of Amir Mina’i, p. 4, 
Composed in a.h. 1234 = a.d. 1818. The MS. is incomplete 

up to 

Written in Shikastah. 

Beg. l — (LiJ^ ^ 


..cod ■ 
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Geammae. 

302 . 

An excellent Grammar containing a full explanation of all 
the parts of speech^ etc., etc. 

x4iithor : — ^Mir Husayn Dust (of Sanbhal) B. Mir Abu Talib 
Danishmand. 

The date of composition as appears from the chronogram 
and is a.h. 1173 = a.d. 1759 as given in the 

j f vr f f vr 

MS. in foL 3®. For another copy see Catalogue of the Arabic 
and Persian 31SS. in the Lib. of 'the Calcutta Madmsali^ p. 104. 
Written in Tadiq, dated a.h. 1251 = a.d. 1835. 

' Beg. 

(R. S. Lib.) 


XXXIII. 

303 - 

A treatise on the conjugation of the regular Arabic verbs, 
contaming paradigms of ail their tenses and moods withaPers. 
introduction and detailed Pers, ^paraphrases, by Sayyid Md. 
Wall-Ailah B. Sayyed Ahmad ‘All of Farrukhabad. Composed 
ill A.H. 1210 = A.D. 180i. For author and his another work 

see Tdnkh4-Farm^ah5d ( .stf ) and Br. Mm. Pers. 

Cat, p. 959, ^ 

Written in usual Tadlq. Dated a.h, 1264 » a.d. 1847. 
Some foils, are injured. 

Scribe Md. Amir of Fathpore. 

Ju 

Beg* ^ 

■* iJj Julj 

' - 'r; /, '• {B. B. Lib.) 
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XXXIII. 


Peosory. 


304 . 

An autograph ’ treatise on prosody. 

Author; — ‘Ata-Allah al-Husaynl,® (d. a.h. 926 = a.d. 
1519), author of Rawdat al-Akbdb. The Rawdat al-Ahbdb 
was compiled at the request of Mir ‘All Shir Nawa’i® (d. a.h. 
906 = A.D. 1500). 

Written in fine Nasta'llq. Dated a.h. 925 = a.d. 1519. 


Beg. ; — e)Lc}A,A<o ks ij 


(‘All Husayn Lib., Hyderabad.) 


XXXIV. 

Liteeatttee, etc. 

305 . 

state papers, documents and letters written in ‘Alamgir’s 
name, by Qabil Khan (d. a.h. 1072 = a.d. 1661) and collected 
by Sadiq Sirhindi* (d. a.h. 1129 = a.d. 1716). For details see 
Br. Mus. Pers. p. 399, and India Office Lib. Oat. No. 371. 


* Another autograph copy entitled Misalah fi/Ilfn ^Umlal-HaditJi is 
preserved In the A,S.B. (See Govt, collection ^ part II, p. 2, No. 25 ; 

Feb, 1910, Vol. VI, p. xxix.) 

2 For *Ata- Allah’s life see Ha'hW ahSi'^ar^ Yol. Ill, part III, 
pp. 335 and 348, and Br. Mus. Persian Cat., p. I47». 

3 Mir ‘AH ^lir was a celebrated Hterateur. He had a very big and 
valuable library. In a.h. 904 =: a.d. 1491 lie appointed I^wandarnu*, 
author of Bawdat al-Saja, superintendent of Kis library , where he compiled 
Khulasat al-A&)ar as he says : — 

jt ^ AjJf j! 3 JLa ^ 

- ijj:f 1^^ 

obT 

(See Khulasat alAMkhar (MS. copy A.S*B.), fol. P, Elliot Bihl. 
Index I, p. 103, and Morley Oat, p. 39.) 

H.'lany learned calligraphers were employed by him for his library, 
such as Sultan *AH Mashhad! (d. a.h. 919 = a.d. 1513), Sultan' Md-. 
IQiandan, ‘Ala’ai-Dm Md,, Sultan, ‘Ail ^ifr Mashhadi, Zayn al-Din, 
etc. (See Khulasat al-Ahkhar (MS. copy A.8.B.), foils. 369-370.) 

^ For Sirhind see J.A.8.B., July and Aug. 1914, p. 281. 
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, It appears' from a marginal note at the end that this copy 
was corrected and collected by the author himself 

fj, U j ^ ft,«ALAX3 0 jf 

Written in fine Tadiq. The first two pages are written 
within gold lines. Illuminated frontispiece. 

Scribe : — liliwajah Md. Mukhtar B. IQiwajah Muhammad 
Saiah al-Giiurl al-Hanafi. Dated a.h. 1120 = a.d. 170*8, 

Beg. I' — ^ tj i^aIp AjjlOKA, 

(B. S. Lib.) ^ 

306 . 

An extensive commentary upon BjazMimravi ( 

well-known work of (d. a.h. 725 = a.d. 

1324) oil In^a by Khayall Ram, composed at the request of 
M. Ihsan-Ullah JJwmMz according to the following chronogram 
A.H. 1253 = A.I). 1837:-- ■ 

■ rrfd 

in the time of Md. ‘Ah S^ah, king of Oudh (a.h. 1252-1258 = 
A.D. 1810-1842). The work is divided into five sections called 
Farhaag. ■ ' „ , : 

Written in usual Tallq. Some foils, at the beginning of 
the preface are wanting. 


.i afif JlAiij (5^ 


(K. S. Lib.) 


A collection of letters by ‘Anbar Shah Khan of Rampore 
who died at Muradabad after a.h. 1237 = a.d. 1821. See for 

his life and other works IntiMab Tadgar ]» P*4. 

Compiled by Munshl Amir Mlnah. The author composed this 
work for Ms brother ‘Abbi-s in a.h. 1232 = a.d. 1816, as appears 
from the chronogram : — ’ ■ 

iJUST jka {jCjXf b 4*^ 

■-v jt oj Jgial wSCA ji*A jy 
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Two copies of this worfe, one of which is an autography 
preserved in the Nawapara Lib. at Muradabad. 

^ , Written in ShikastahV Dated a.h. 1233 = A»i>. 1817 t- •'* 

,I3eg, 'ji — ijybhw ai 

(R. S. Lib.) 

' 308 , 

/f- 

A work on epistolography. by ‘An bar ghah Ivlian (d. c. 
A.H. 1238 = a.d. 1822). It is divided into 5 ( ^? )• This 
copy was written by the author himself as mentioned at the 
end ; — aL. ulA 

I rr* 

Written in Shikastah. 


Beg. :- 








{R. S. Lib.) 


309 . 

(ahMUkAx^wX 

A work on epistolography by Anand Ram ' MulMis ’ ^ (d. a.h . 
li64 = A.D. 1750). The work is divided into 4 )• For 

author and his other works see Br, 31us. Per. GaL, p. 997®. 
Written in Ta‘iiq. Dated a.h. 1260 = a.b. 1844. 

Reg, I 

(R. S. Lib.) 


310 . 

A work on Persian literature, by Mir Gimlam ^Ali Azad 
Bilgrami (d. a.h. 1200 = a.b. 1785). Composed in a.h. 1177 

r= A D.' 1860, Compare Br. Mus. Pers. Oat, p. 978®. 

Written in good Nastadiq. Dated a.h. 1220 = a.b. 1805. 

Ai' a-«*T 

(M. ‘All Husayn Lib. ^ Hyderabad.) 

I For Anand RSm and his another work see muhMis No. 260. 
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, Collections of Persian, Arabic, Turk! and Bliaka literature 
by Sayyid Md. Bilgrami (d. a.h. 1185== a..d. 1771). For ait- 
tlior^’s life see Yad-i-Bayda and Kh izanah-i- Amirali. 

Written in Siiikastah-Amiz Tadiq» Autograph copy. 

Beg. 

(M. ‘AH Husayn Lib., Hyderabad.) 

312 . 

Letters and other compositions, by Md. Amin al-Wiqari- 
at Tibsl {?). It is divided into 12 ( ) as follow : — 

of (f®) JU/0| j ol^vcli (f) (Ij 

(») 

oUij) (t . ) 

Written in usual Tadiq. 

Beg. : — jhji ^^.xl^acu' 

jijcf jfj 

(R. S. Lib.) 

313 . 

Written ■■ by .the well-known calligrapher ' Abdai-RasMd 
Daylam! ^ of Shah Jahan’s Court, transcribed from the copy 


* * Abd al-Rasbld Baylami, better known as Aqa Rashid, was a tutor 
of Dilra Kiikiih, (See my Fera, Notes No. 104). A Rashid Daylami died 
in a.h. j"08l sas A.n. 1070, as appears from the following chronogram of 
Sa‘!d Aahraf :— 

I *41 

For details see my Fers, Notes (No. 104). 

The author of Tan^ Mul^ammadl gives his date of death a.h. 1085 
=s Am, 1674 (see Br* Mm, Fers, Cat, p, 1094^^). 

There are other autograph copies -of the same calligrapher entitled 

S&ttgudEz jfdl 3 3^ and Farhad BMrtn [ ^he Bodleian 

Lihraty Oal,. nos. 1064, 1068. 
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written by the famous calligrapher Mir 'Imad (cl. a.h. 1024 = 
A,D. 1615 ; see for his life No. 104, footnote) which ivas trans- 
cribed from the author’s copy as mentioned in the following 
note at the end ; — 


aii: 45^10 dJif ia:»J aijJ y 

ljl5b| ^ ^ J 

lA4.lt Jf 

*ih aIjL iSj^^ — J ^ &Xi/>M 

\j aiitJUo j 

4, (*! A2SS.*iM.i 


- *ij-d 

Some mischievous hand ha.s erased the words after . 
First two pages are written within gold lines. 'Un wan illumin- 
ated. Gold-ruled borders. 

(R. S. Lib.) 


31 . 

^asO 2i 

A work cn ornate prose, by Sil Chand, poetically called 
“ Tamiz ” [ .‘'-id ]. Composed at the request of his brother Lali 

Gulzar Sil with the takhallus 1 inA.ii. 1249 = 
A.D. 833. The title is a chronogram for a.h. 1248 = a.d. 1832. 
jt is divided into two chapters : — 

AbU© J'a. s,».3\_^h e;^Af jd 

Written in elegant Neem Shikastali. Bated a.h. 1249 = 
A.D. 1833. The author was very well skilled in writing fine 
Nastadlq. J ha ve seen a good many Jf wrag^a^ [ l of his 
hand in Lucknow^ during m}^ tour. 

Beg. — g*! »’*■■* 45 ( 7 ^ 

(R. S. Lib.) 


XXXIV. 

Peoveebs. 

315 . 

A collection of Persian proverbs by Md. "All Jabal Rud! 
(d. 0 . A.H. 1054 = A.D. 1644). The-work is divided into 27 FasU, 


eccivi 
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Two copies of the work entitled Jami'al-TamtMl [ ] 

are mentioned in the Br, Mus. Pers. Cat., p. 773, mid Ind. Off. 
Lib. Cat No. 2209. The beginning of the MS, given by Di\ 
Rieii does not tally with the present MS. 

Written in Ta*liq. Not dated. . , . 

Beg. : — Ijic 

(R. S. Lib.) 




NOVEMBER, 1918. 

Tile Monthly General Meeting of the fSociety was held on 
Wednesday, the 6th November, 1918, at 9-15 p.m. 

H. G. Graves, Esq., A.R.S.M., in the chair. 

The following members were present : — 

Mr, E. Brunetti, Mr. H. C. Das Gupta*, Brev. E. Franeotte,. 
S.J., The Hon. Mr. F. J. Monahan, I.C.S., Dr. Satis Chandra- 
Vidyabhusana, Mr. E. Vredenburg. 

The minutes of the August meeting were read and con- 
firmed. 

Sixd^y-three presentations wei^e announced. 

The General Secretaiy reported that Dr. H. M. Crake and 
the Hon. Mr. Surendra Nath Roy had expressed a desire to 
withdraw from the Society. 

The General Secretary also reported that the following 
gentleman was elected ordinary member during the recess in 
accordance with Rule 7 : — 

Prince Victor N. Narayan of Gooch Behar. 

The Chairman announced that in accordance with Rule 
38, the names of Bahu Vereshwar Bhattaeharjee of Navadipa 
and Mania vi Q. Fazli Haque of Lahore had been posted as 
defaulting members since the last meeting, and their names 
have now been removed from the member list. 

The Chairman announced that there would be no adjourned 
meeting of the Medical Section this month. 

The following papers were read : — 

1. Dacca Diaries, Part 111. — J. T. Rakkin. 

This paper will be published in a subsequent number of 
the Journal. 

2. Two remarkable letters recovered from Tibet.- — ByDn. 
Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana. , 

3. The occurrence of Cyprcea Nivosa Broderipf in the 
Mergui Archipelago. — i??/ E. Vbedenbubg. 

This paper w ill be published in a subsequent number of 
the Journal. 
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4. .Review of Progress in our Knowledge of Oriental Diftera 
during the last two decades. — By E. Brunetti. 

[Read at the Fifth Meeting of the Indian Science Congress.] 

The piibiication of Van der Wiilp’s Catalogue of the Biptera 
of South Asia in 1896 marked an epoch in our knowledge of 
oriental diptera, since which our progress can be measured 
from time to time. Seven years ago I offered an abbreviated 
resume of what had been done up to that dateg^ and the 
present article^ is an attempt to recapitulate more fully and 
bring the information as nearly up to date as possible. 

Numeroiis valuable papers treating of oriental diptera 
have, appeared during the last, t wen years and notice ma}^ be 
made of the following without any intention of undervaluing 
those that .may, from oversight, be omitted. 

Dr. A.n.nandaie has described' a very interesting and ex- 
eeedingl}^ minute insect BJiynchomicropteron and several new 
species of biting moth -flies {Phlebotomus) from India and 
Ceylon as well as a new genus -in Psychodinae, which he has 
clone me the honour to name after me, Brunettia. Mr. E. E. 
Austen, of the British Museum, .has written two papers on the 
(.'ouneetion between big game in Africa, tsetse flies and sleeping 
sickness, wliich are of consummate interest in spite of these 
flies not occurring in the East. Father .Assmuth contributes 
to our knowledge of the Termitophiious Phoridae. ' Dr. Alcock’s 
‘ " Entomology for Medical Officers' is one of the best works of its 
nature. Prof Bezzi. in two centuries ” of Philippine Biptera ^ 
introduces several new species and recog.nises many of. those of 
the older aaithors. He has also mon€)g:raplied the Indian 
B|)ecles of Trypetidae or fruit flies in the Memoirs of the Indian 
Museum III; and furnished an important second article on 
them in the Bull. Ent. Res., and he has also written up the 
Leptidae and Empklae of Formosa in three papers. 

Dr. de Meljere, principally in the Butch Tijd. voor Entoiii., 
gives lis eleven very valuable and carefully complied papers 
elnefly on, Javan diptera, but including a good :lluml^er of 
species from New Guinea, Sumatra, and a small adjoi.i.img 
island Simaliir, and occasionally from other parts. His con- 
cise descri|)tions total several hundred, and many of the older 
authors^ species are redescribed, the plates accompanying the 
text being e.xcelient. One of his papers revises the Sepsinae, 
and another in conjunction with Br. .Becker treats of the 
Ohloropimte of Java. Mr. F. W. Edwards, in some pithy 
papers on Oidmdae, renders yeoman service in reducing a 
large number of alleged species in this family to synonymy 
and also contributes a few pages of valuable synonymy in 


J Jour. Asiat. So. Bong. VX, 13J (1910). 

« Published in Phil Jour. Science, VIII, 305 (l.9I3),aiid IX, 107 (1917). 
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otlier groups of Nemocera.^ Mr. A. D. Imiiis, Forest Zoologist, 
supports tlie affinity of the Goretlirinae with the GiiUcinoje and 
insists, as all s^^stematic entomologists have done, that they 
form a single famil^^ Major James supplies a new arrangement 
of Indian AnopJielinae and Dr. Enderlein and Prof. Hermann 
have separately contributed to our knowledge of the Asilidae. 

Prof. Kertesz has worked out the species of Sapromyza 
found in Formosa, New Guinea .and Ternate, also describing 
three new Syrphids. He has monographed the genus Evaza, 
(8tratiomyidae), and revised the Pipunculidae of South Asia 
and New Guinea besides describing a certain number of new 
species in various families.^ Prof, Kieffer in his work on the 
Oecidomyidae, notes all the oriental species.^ 

Messrs. Lefroy and Hewlett are responsible for a very 
biilky popular book entitled '‘Indian Insect Life” liberally 
illustrated with figures and coloured plates. 

The. chief y^ork by Dr. Leicester has appareiitl}^ been over- 
looked by many, even by those specialising in mosquitoes. 
This is a voluminous treatise on the cxdicidae of the Malay 
States ^ in which ail the known species are very minutely des- 
cribed, Miss Ludlow has supplied various short papers on 
Philippine Mosquitoes.^ 

Mr. Mitter gives us the life-histories of two blood -sucking 
muscids, Haematohia sanguisugens, Aust. and Bdellolarynx san- 
gumolentus, Aust., and notes the occurrence at Kasauli and 
breeding place of an allied blood-sucking muscid, Stygeromyia 
maculosa, Aust. 

Captains Patton and Cragg have issued an excellent text- 
book on Medical Entomology and have studied the life-history 
of Pliilaematomyia^ insignis, Aust: and note some haematopha- 
gous species, also giving descri]3tions of two ne'sv species of 
Ilusca, and one of Philaematomyia, Mr. C. Paiva, of the Indian 
Museum, supplies some interesting notes on Aedeomyia squammi- 
penna, Arrib. and on the larva of Toxorhynchites im7nisericors. 
Walk., one of the largest and most brilliant of oriental mosqui- 
toes. In Miss Bicardo’s two long articles on Tahanidae, much 
valuable information is found, and keys to a large number of 
species given. It is to be hoped that the remainder of the 
oriental species will be equally well dealt with. Prof. Speiser 
gave preliminary descriptions of three new Indian Nycteribiidae 
(bat parasites)*'but I have seen no fuller descriptions yet, 
though he has described other new species both in this family 
and in the Hippoboscidae. 


^ Mainly in Ann. Magaz. Nat. Hist, and Bull. Ent. Res. from about 
1911 onwards. 

2 Most of his papers appear in the Ann. Mus. Hung, 
s Genera Insectorum. Fasc. 152 (1913). 

4 Studies Inst. Med. Research Fed. Malay States III (1908). 

& In various American journals. 
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Mr. S. K. Sen ;piiblishes a preliminary note on the role of 
blood in ovulation in Culicidae. The first paper by Mr. 0. H, T. 
Townsend on tlie true miiscids in the Indian Museum lias just 
appeared, and others -will follow in due course. i\,s the leadino* 
living authority on. the higher Muscidae his papers will be 
ea,gerly looked forward to. Mr. F. V. TheobakTs' writings on 
Culicidae are too well known to need mention or praise here, 
for although a good proportion of his species have since been de- 
clared invalid, much remains of his laborious monographic work 
which will always stand to his name as a pioneer in this Tamil v. 

As regards my own work I. can only briefly note having 
compiled papers on the Stratiomyidae (a second in prepai'ation), 
SyrpliidfM (two), Leptidae and Bomhyllidae (three), Empidae, 
biood-sucking Muscidue, Sepsinae, TipiiUdae (a second just pub- 
lished), PsycJiodidae, Nemocera (certain fa.milies only) and general 
papers on New Oriental Diptera,” “ 'Diptera of Oie Abor Ex- 
pedition N '' New and interesting di'ptera from the Eastern 
Himalayas/’ and Diptera of the 'Simla District/’ Also a Cata- 
logue of Oriental Ciilic4dae, with a Supplement and a Critical 
Review of, genera in Culicidae. . 

•My first volume on diptera in the “ Eaiiiia of British India ” 
series appeared in December 1912, containing all the Nemo-, 
cera except Gecidoniyidm, Chironomidae and Culicidae, over 
two liiiiidred and fifty new species being described in it. A 
second volume, treating of certain families of Brachycera and 
Cyclarrhapha is in preparation- A Catalogue of the Oriental 
Nemocera is in hand and approaching coiiipletion. 

Comparative notes 'with our knowledge of 1896. may now 
be given under each family.*' 

Cecidomyklae—Ol gall gnats only three species appear in, 
Wm der Wiiip, but about 30 are now known, mostl}^ described 
by Kieffer. Some knowledge' of botan}^ being requisite for 
successful work in .this family may be the reason why so few 
dipte.rologists have concerned themselves wdth it. The species- 


! Van tier 'Wulp’s Catalogue {1896} and niy previous paper on thm 
subjoc^t {»ee footnote 1) may be referred to. It is impossible to givo here 
references to all tVie new species described since Van der Widp’s Catalogue 
as it wotild ocfuipy far too much space, and the present yjaper is merely 
a review, not a catalogue. References, therefo.re, to only the principal or 
more lengthy papers are o.flered. It may 'be taken that my volume on 
the Fauna of British I.ndia contains practically all the Indian species of 
.yemoeera known at that date (1912) exclusive of those In families not 
dealt with in that volume iCecidomyidae, Culicidae and Chironomidae). 
The Nemocera <*oinprise all the families in the present list from Oecidomyi- 
idm to Ehyphidae, both inclusive. All the papers written by me, with 
one or two minor exceptions, are published in the Rec. Ind. Mus. from 
10U8 ouvrards. 

In cases where certain groups have been thoroughly roviaod up to a 
recent date, such as the fascicules of the ** Genera Insectorum,” full 
references will be found therein. . Short papers by various authors on 
various groups appear from time to tinde in the Nova Guinea Results,”' 
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are all very small and exceedingly fragile, and frequently can- 
not be identified without the life-history being known ; in fact a 
number of species have 'been set up on the lower stages only, 
the imagos not yet being known, and this practice should be, 
I think, rigidly condemned. The species of the world are listed 
Kieffer in the Genera Insectorum, Fasc. 152. Some notes 
are given by Mr. Y. Ramachandra Rao on gall flies on Indian 
grasses ^ and Mr. E. P. Felt has described a few new Indian 
species sent him by Mr. T. Bainbrigge Fletcher.^ 

Mycetopliilidae . — Fungus gnats. Van der Wiilp gave 23 
species and but few have been described apart from the 110 set 
up by me in the first ‘ ‘ Fauna ” volume. These include 38 species 
of Sciara, which group I decline to regard as a separate family. 

Blepharoceridae . — Of this very interesting family only one. 
Hammatorhina bella, Loew, from Ceylon was known till com- 
paratively recently, but three others have lately been described, 
and Mr. Aga.rkliar has written on the Kashmir species. Kellogg 
reviews the world’s species in the ‘‘ Genera Insectorum ” Fasc. 
56 (1907). 

Bibionidae . — 33 species now knowm. Some species may 
be taken in immense numbers for a few days, especially in 
spring, after which they may not be seen again all that season. 
The only personal instance of this was at Darjeeling when Bibio 
obscurlpennis, de Meij. was exceedingly abundant for a few' days 
about Oct. 16th, 1905. 

Simuliidae , — A family of economic importance, as some 
species bite viciously, especially in the hills, where they are 
sometimes far from uncommon. The Indian species were tabu- 
lated b}* me twice, ^ but are not at all well known. Bhnulium 
indicum, Becher is probably the commonest and was tile first 
described from the East (Assam), also the onh^ one knowm to 
Van der Wulp. One species occurs as far south a,.s Ceylon {S, 
striatum Brun,)f^ and one in Java (/8. nobile, de Meij.). 

Ghironomidae . — A vast advance has been made in this 
family, of wdiich only 15 were known up to 1896. The exten- 
sive collection of the Indian Museum has been worked out by 
Kieffer (although additions have since accumulated), and the 
results published in several papers in the, Bee. Ind. Mus. wdtli 
a 60 page treatise in the Memoirs of the same InstitntionA 
There are 340 now known from the East, almost wdiolly from 
India, quite possibly not a fourth or a fifth part of those actually 
existing here, to say nothing of the remaining parts of the orient. 


3 Jour. Asiat. So. Beng. n. s. XIII, p. elxxxiv (1917). The species 
are described by Felt in the Enfc; News, XXVIII, 73 (1917). 

^ Canad. Entom. XLVIII, 400 (1916). 

Bee. Ind. Mus. IV, 282 and Fauna.” 

4 Spot Zeyh VIII, 90 (1912). 

5 Kieffer ; Gen. Ins. Fasc. 42 (1906) ; Bee. Ind. Mus. IX, 119 (1913) ; 
VI, 113 (1911) ; VI, 319 (1911) ; Mem. Ind. Mus. II, 181-(1910). 
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Chdicidae . — Probably no family in the whole of the diptera 
has been so extensively collected throughout the w^oiid and so 
assiduously worked at as this one, since the connection between 
these insects and malaria %vas discovered only a fe’w j^^ears ago. 
This discovery brought a number of workers into the field with 
little or no previous systematic knowledge of diptera, with the 
inevitable result that large numbers of genera and species w^ere 
created on minute and inconstant differences in a flood of 
literature. The names of the principal workers need not be 
recapitulated as they are well knowm. 

One or two systematic dipterologists (Williston, Edwards, 
myself and others) pointed out the fallacy of erecting genera 
and even subfaniilies on characters of slight taxonomic value, 
my ow'ii efforts in this direction consisting of a paper on Taxo- 
nomic values ill CuUcidae^’ ^ and a ‘- Critical Review of genera 
in ChilicidmP ^ In the latter I have ventured to sink wholesale 
a large number of the genera, wdiilst Edw'-ards has done the 
same with regard to the species, including the annihilation of 
the so-called subfamily (Ideptuphloehomyinae) w^as actually’ 
built up on a single (supposed) species which w’as afterwards 
found to represent the cf and $ of twm different species, both 
originally described b3’ the author of the alleged siibfamiiv. 
Aii}'wa\a the headlong flow of new' species seems to liave been 
stemmed. 

In the Catalogue of Oriental Nemocera wiiich I have now 
ill hand, some 3 00 species of Culicidae will be recognised, not 
because they are all valid, but because the systematists have 
not ,vet had time to overhaul them. When this has been done, 
the species may well be reduced to two-thirds of that number 
or even to half. 

Dr. Leicester's voluminous treatise on the Malayan species 
has ’been generality overlooked hut much care and time have 
evidentl.v been s|')ent' on it.^ 

As was fm*eseen b\' me in the eaiitY da^ys of the rush on 
species making.- most authors are content mnvadays to refer 
the bulk of tlie Ano|;)helines to the genus A nophele,'^^ and a large 
proportion of the Cuiicines to Ctdex, though of course a ceitaiii 
iiiimirer til’ quite good genera exist in both groups. The new 
genera had been nuido so unrestrainedly that the}” soon over- 
lapped one another, and the more species there w'ere disco\'ered 
tlie sooner it: becanu.’! obvious that such genera were wiiolly 
artificlaL . ' 

iiie numerous papei’s b\^ Theobald are too w ell knowm to 
ouiicidologists to need mention, but his elaborate Monograph 


J Roc. .ImL Miirf, IV, 53 (1910). 

« U. X, 15 (1914). 

3 Published in Studies- from, the- Institute for Medical Research, 
VoL III (1908), 
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of the Culieidae of the World ^ will long be the standard work 
on the family. Major James has recently offered a "*'iiew 
arrangement of the Indian x^inophelinae”; Mr. Paiva, of the 
Indian Museum, has published notes on ToxorhyncJiites im?rd- 
sericors and Aedeomyia squammipe7i7ia, including the habits of 
the larvae of the dormer species ; Mr, Sen has contributed notes 
on the role of blood-sucking in ovulation in this family and 
various shorter papers have appeared from the pens of other 
writers. 

The Oorethrinae cannot be separated from the CuUcidm, as 
those whose onij^ knowledge of diptera is contined to mosquitoes 
would wish (possibly because they are of no economic interest), 
and their affinity has been shown recently in the larval as well 
as the adult structure by Dr. Imms.'^ 

Psychodidae. — This small group of moth-like dies has only 
attracted attention of recent years so far as the eastern species 
go. Dr. Annandale has indited several short papers on the 
Phlehotominae of India and Ceylon and described some new 
species and varieties. I have dealt with this family on three 
occasions^ Forty species occur in the East. 

Dixidae.—Onlj the five species introduced by me in 1911 
are known. 

Tipididae. — With the exception of the Gtdicidae, un- 
doubtedly a larger proportion of new species have been des- 
cribed in this family than in any other, but whereas a con- 
siderable number of those in the former family have proved 
invalid, the bulk of the Tipulidae will probably prove valid. 
Van der Wulp listed 140 in 1896 and in first paper on the 
famil}^ ^ 53 new ones w^ere added, to wdiich a further con tribution 
of no less than 140 was made in the Fauna” volume, whilst 
in a second paper just published are descriptions of over 70 
additional species. The great majority of my species are from 
India. Dr. de Meijere has instituted a good number from Java, 
Sumatra and elsewhere, totalling about 60 altogether. Amongst 
other authors Alexander has described a few from Java,^ 
Edwards from Formosa, and Enderlein from Sumatra and other 
eastern localities. The number now known is just under 600. 

EhypMdae. — Eight species from the East are known. 

. N.B. — In comparison with my tabulation of species in 
families in my first Review' (p. 137) the following figures may 
be noted, representing approximately the number of species 


^ Five volumes published by the British Museum, 1 90 1-19 10. 

2 Jour . Econ. Biol, VII (1912). 

B Rec. lud.Mus. II, 369 (1908) ; New Oriental Nemoeera, loo. cit., IV, 
259 (1911)Vand in the “ Fauna.” Dr. Annandale’s papers appear in the 
Eec. Ind. Mus. II, 101 (1908) ; IV, 353 (1908): iV, 35 (1910) ; V, 141 
(1910); and SpoL Zeyl, VII, 57 (1910); VII, 187 (1911) ; VII, 203 (lOW). 

4 Rec. Ind. Mus. VI, 231 (19U). 

5 Free. IT.S. Nat. Mus. XLIX,: 157 (1915). ■ 
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ill each family now known (including the 70 new Ti/puUdae 
■of the second paper just issued). Cecidomyidae, 30; Myceto- 
philidae, 70 ; Mepharoceridae, 4 ; Bibionidae^ 33 : Sirmdiidm, 
14 ; Cliirormnidae, 340 ; Gulicidae, 360 ; Psychodidae, 40 ; DixP 
dae, 5 ; Tiptilidae, 600 ; liliyphidae, 8 ; making a total of about 
1,640 or nearii^ double the number known only seven years 
ago. ■ 

Coming to the Brachycera the results are not so striking 
in the aggregate, but there remains ample scope for further 
research in all the families. 

Stratimnyidae. — Thorough revision is required here as badly 
as anywiiere. Some of the genera appear iiiisoimd and many 
of Walker’s specific descriptions, especially in critical groups 
such as Sargtis, Ptecticus, Odontomyia, Bvaza, etc., are unrecog- 
nisable, a large number of the species having been set up from 
one sex onl}^ and frequently from unique specimens, a good 
many of the ti^’pes being no longer in existence. De Meijere 
has elucidated some of the older authors’ species from Java. 
Onl.y about 20 new species have been described since 1896 but 
in a second revision that I am attempting sixteen o;r more 
additional ones will appear. 

Lepiidae.—Only about a dozen or so new species have 
been added to this rather limited family but I have descriptions 
in MS. of at least as many again of undescribed species in 
the .British Museum, Indian Museum and Piisa collections which 
will appear in the 2nd volume of the Fauna ” series. Bezzi 
has worked out the Formosan species.^ 

Tabtmidae. — The veiy extensive family of gad flies is. 
abundantly represented in the East. Van der Wiilp’s Catalogue 
contains close on 200, of which 150 belong to the gigantic genus 
Tahmms, There is still scope for much revisionary w^ork here. 
Most of Bigot’s species of Atylohis (sub-genus of Tabamis) do 
not belong there, In fact he failed to understand the sub -genus, 
as was the case in other instances, and many of his descriptions 
are as unirilelligible as those of Walker’s later days. A large 
pro|>ortion of the family has not been dealt with by Miss 
Ricardo tliough slie has compiled two lengthy and very useful 
papers, one on Pabanus only and the other on the remaining 
genera, ovc‘r sixty new species being included in thern.*^ Studies 
and descriptions in this family must be, as Austen has stated, 
comparative, that is, differences from closely jiliied species 
mast he noted. A collection of some size for continuous com- 
parison is also a sim qua non for exhaustive work, also a 
complete library of ail the described species of the region. 
Apart frorJii Miss Ricardo Is work practically nothing has trans- 
pired during the last two decades. 


s Anti. Mns. Hung, X, 442 (1012), 

« Ree. Ind. Miis. IF, III (1911); IV, 321 (1911). 
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Nemestrinidae.—A most intere.sting family allied to both 
the Tahanidae and Gyrtidae. They inhabit hot, dry, sandy 
localities and 'frequently occur in the hills, hovering over paths 
and on the borders of woods, their movements in the air being 
made with lightning-like swiftness, making them exceedingly 
difficult to catch. I.iohtwart reviewed the oriental species a 
few years back, establishing nine new' ones, one of winch, 
Ceylonia magnifica, I subsequently de.scribed again as new under 
the name of Atriadops nivea, from a specimen in my own 
collection, having overlooked Lichtwart’s paper. 

Gyrtidae.— A very peculiar and limited group of rather 
small, balloon-like globular flies that delight in hovering. Four 
new species have recently been added by me, whilst de Meijere 
has added one, and mv second Fauna Volume will contain six 
more. Less than twenty altogether, including these latter, are 
known from the Orient. 

Bombylidae.~~(imt^ a number of these have been .known 

from all tropical regions since the earliest days of collecting, 
owing to their size and the great beauty of many of the species 
Van der Wulp records about 100 though some of these have 
been proved invalid, and many of the remainder are un- 
recognisable through faulty or inadequate descriptions^^ An 
attempt at revision w'as made by me in 1909, adding lo new 
ones, but a critical study of most of the Anthracinae remains a 
desideratum. About a dozen new species will be described m 
my new Fauna volume, on specimens in the British Museum, 
Indian Museum and Pusa collections. 

Therevidae.— An allied family to thfe previous one and one 
of the most difficult to deal with through the close affinity and 
variability of many of the species. Krober has written up the 
family for the Genera Insectorum^ and referred some of tPe 
older'species to different genera. Only half a dozen or so new 

species have been erected of late. +v.<. 

Scenopinidae.-Thh family was not known to occur in the 
East in Van der Wulp’s day, but Becker has recently ‘iescr bed 
a species from Luxor, and Kertesz one from Papua whilst I 
have recognised the European Scenopmus^ fenestrahs, L. m 
specimens from Simla, Kasauli and Nami Tal. _ 

iffydaidae.— My three new species set up recently are the 
only additions to this very small but conspicuous groujx 

' Asilidae.-OvBt 400 species were catalogued bj der 

Wulp of the robber flies as they are sometimes designateci 
Much conscientious revision is requisite here the specific arid 

generic differences often being exceedingly uitricate fSltf 
one group on the macrochaetae, m another on the genitalia, 
and so on Walker has as usual enmimbered the hterature^^ 

a number of species based on insufficient material, and Bigot 
{ Fasc. 148 (1913). 
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has followed suit with equal vagueness. Van der who 

was himself a specialist in the oriental species of this family, 
wrote a most useful paper in 1872 (unfortiniately in Dutoh)V 
but since then no serious attempt has been made to grapple 
with! them.. 

He referred a number of Walker’s species of Dasypagon 
to more recent genera, Enderleiii having done the same.*' as^ 
regards Laphria^ which illustrates the specific invalidity attri- 
bu treble to most of the species outside t.hose dealt with by the 
eiiiiiient Dutch author. 

The Indian Museum and the Pusa Institute possess a large 
amount of material which I have arranged to work out as soon 
as the work already in hand is completed, and there are prob- 
abl}^ a hundred new sj^ecies awaiting descriptions. 

Enderlein, Hermann and de Meijere have each added some 
species but most authors have fought shy of plunging in this 
family until the ground has been to some extent cleared. 

Empidm. — A bare dozen species Avere known in 1896 but 
though speeiiiiens as a, rule are not numerous, a fair number of 
species exist in the East. Over *50 AA^ere described in my 
paper on the family in 1915: Bezzi'^ supplementing this AAdth 
nearly ZO others, many being from ForDiosa and Papua ; de 
Meijera and Kertesz having added a feAv each from Papua and 
JaA'^a. 

DcMcliopodidae, — Yet another family in a most unsatis- 
factory state. Van der Wulp devotes tAA^o and a half pages to 
Psihpus, about half the species being by Walker Avho is also 
responsible for the majority of the remaining thirty in the 
family, which is almost tantamou.nt to saying that they 
are mostlj?' unrecognisable, especially as many of the tAqaes are' 
probably lost. Some years ago the Indian Museum collection 
in this faiiiil,;y A?as sent to Liehtwart aA'Iio replied that it was 
impossible to deal with it without first elucidating Walker’s 
types. Since then nothing has transpired, but a, further stock 
of spocijneiis is acenmulating. De M'eijere has ventured to set 
upa. sc.ore or so of iioav species, mostly in Psilopus, but except 
for a stra-y s'pecies, or tavo the group has ])een assiduously 
a- voided. 

Lonvhopleridae. — Walker tlcscribed a new genus and species 
whlcli he clovi!)tfu]l.\' placed iri tliis ra.ther isolated family. 
Nothing definite about it has been pubii.shed since, but I cap- 
tured wlijit iippears to be a variety of tlie common European 
Lonchopkra iutm, Panz, at Darjeeling. De Meijere very kindly 
sent me some European specimens for comparison but the box 
was much damaged in the post, haAung been opened by the cen- 
sor, and the speciineuB AA^'ere useless. A beautiful new species 


i Tijd, V. Ent. 


« Ann. Mus. Hung. X, m (1012). 
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has just come before me, captured by Mr. T. Baiiibrigge 
Fletcher. 

Platypezidae.—A small family which, like the preceding 
one, has a venation all its own. Though I set up two ne^v species 
of Platypeza I have since come to the conclusion that they are 
only argyrogyna, de Meij, and have a suspicion that this latter 
may only be glaucescens. Walk. 

Pipuncukdae. — Revised by Kertesz in 1903,^ with the ad- 
dition of six new species from Papua and Ce\don and two others 
at a later date. A second revision by me in 1912 with ten 
more, a variety of the common European Pipwicuhis campestris, 
Latr. and the introduction of the European Ghalarus sgmrms^ 
IralL Eight species have been described by de Meijere, one by 
Becker and one by Van der Wulp (the latter omitted by error 
from his catalogue. About 33 are now known, and six more 
are reserved for my Fauna volume. 

Syrphidae. — This very extensive and beautiful family is 
well represented in all tropical regions, and the Orient possesses 
its full quotum. Known as sun -flies from so many species 
loving to hover in the sunshine, they are not of economic value 
but attract attention through their bright colours and ubiquitous 
nature. Van der Wulp catalogued about 250 species, of which 
some few" must be struck out as synonyms. 

Austen, Bezzi and Kertesz have added a few" species each, 
but the great majority of recent species are due to de Meijere 
and myself, the former contributing about 90, whilst in my 
two papers I have added 78, and a few" more wall appear in the 
Fauna volume. The most difficult genera are Baccha, Syrphus, 
Eristalis and Eumerus. 

Oestridae. — In this very small f amity the species knowm in 
1896 have not been added to. 

Muscidae. — As regards the enormous mass of the Muscidae^ 
sens'll, latissimo, which I persist in regarding as a single family, 
vast fields await the patient and conscientious investigator. 

TacMninae.-— ‘Amongst the calyptrate muscids, the Tachi- 
ninae subfamily are large to rather small bristly flies wdth a 
powerful flight, mostly parasitic on lepidopterous larvae and 
their study wall take many years to pursue as the species will 
ceu’tainly run into hundreds, owing to the w’ealth of lepidopterous 
life in the East. Almost the only serious w"orker in this group is 
Townsend. 

The alleged genera run into one another in perplexing 
fashion and of two of the greatest recent exponents,’^ Verrall, 
the late eminent British dipterologist wnote that he had never 
found any author’s tables more difficult to follow than Brauer’s, 
'' except perhaps those of Brauer and Bergenstamm together.’’ 
Tn*einember many years ago asking Mr. Verrall if he would like- 


1 Ann. Mas. Hung., I, 465 (1903). 


2 Brauer and' Bergenstanun. 
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to name about 70 British Tachinids of mine and he replied that 
he had not 70 but 700 awaiting identification, adding that he 
could notget the hang of them'at all.'’ Van der Wulp occupies 
20 pages of his Catalogue with the Tachinids, including Dexia 
and Sarcoplmga, with their allies. 

Muscinae. — Some effort has been made to co|)e with the 
next, great natural division of the Mvscidae, the trim Mnscmae. 
These include the common house flies, the blue and green 
bottles, the blow or meat flies, stable flies, or biting miiscids 
(Sto'moxys, Lyperosm and allies) with other species of less 
economic interest. 

Though none of the species other than the Stomoxyini 
actuall}?- bite, there are some, like Philaemaiomyia. provided 
with a sort of circular saw at the tip of its proboscis which 
ivould enable it to enlarge any small abrasion, of the skin and 
easily draw blood, thereb}- transmitting parasites to the blood 
of its victim . The majority of the species breed in dung, rotting 
animal or vegetable matter and must perforce earr}^ on their 
feet the geinis of such diseases as it is possible to transmit by 
thos(3 means. The genera Musca, Galliphora, LitcAlia, mid Pyrei- 
iia are cases in point. Grunberg w rote recently on the Stomoxy- 
iiii and 1 ha ve endeavoured to define the oriental species in a 
paper in wdiich six new s|)eeies are also described, 

Picard, Austen, Bezzi and cle Meijere have each added 
species, so about 20 are now averred to be oriental though some 
seem to require corroboration Townsend is wmrking through 
the Indian Museum Muscinae and his first paper has just ap- 
peared.’ Biological and anatomical work has been done by 
Gaptains Patton and Gragg and Mr. Mitter. 

Anthomyinae. — These form another great unexplored field 
cxxcept for a fcwv pa])ers by Stein ® wdio erected nearly 100 sj)eeies 
from New Guinea, mostly in Mydma, Spilogaster, Linmopliora, 
Lis pa. Claeriosia and Atherigona. A lew species come from 
various authors. Of the good many species listed by Van 
der Wulp many of the descriptions are hopelessly inadequate 
and this hict coupled with the discovery that many ai’c 
identical or practically so, wdth European forms may have 
caused aiitiu,>r‘s to hesitate before tackling such an intricate 
group. I siMit all my own oriental Anthomyidae t(f Prof. 8teiu 
sev<u*al viNi^rs before the wav broke out but b£\yond Ids reply 
that they had safely arrived and that a cursory examination 

I Rec. Iml. M'us. XIII, !B5 (19J7). ^ ' 

For paperH on th6,Btoinc>xyini see Auston, Ann* Xat. Hist., 

285 ; Grunberg, ZooL Anz. XXX, 78 (1906); Bezzi, Zeits, Hyin. 

BIp., p. 419 (1907) anti Kend. Jstifc* Bomb., 439 (1907) ; Mitter, Ind. Joor. 
Med. Bob. HI (1915, 1916)* Patton and Cragg. Ann. Trop. Med, and 
Paras. V (1912 ) ; ind. dour.Med. Hes.I (1919). Brunotti, Roo. Ind. Mim. 

Term. .Fuzok XXIII, 129 (1,900); Ann. Mus* Hung. VIII, 545 
(1910). 
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revealed the identity of some with European species, 1 have 
heard nothing of them since. 

Mnscidae Acalyftraia. — About half the number of Mnscidat 
(s‘. latiss.) are acalyptrate find the groups may be regarded for 
convenience sake as subfamilies, though many present writers 
give them all famih" rank. The order of these groups is soiiie- 
what optional but personally I like Van der Wiilp’s sequence, 
as well as any and have followed it here, partly also because of 
greater ease in comparison, except that I prefer, the older terms 
AUcropezinae for Calohcitinae and Oscininae for Bkloropinae. 

Cordylurinae . — The common European dung fly, Scatoplmga- 
atercoraria, li. has not been recorded from the East, 3 'X^t I found 
it quite as common in Miissoorie and Darjeeling on various 
visits as at Wimbledon Common or Epping Forest at home. 

Helomyzinae . — Of Walker’s 20 species of Heiidel 

refers no less than 13 of them to Sapromyza. 

Sciomyzmae.—l have taken the very handsome and not 
uncommon European Dryomyza forrnosa at Miissoorie and it 
occurs at other hill stations Some notes on the Indian SepedoiiB 
w'ere given by me some years ago, and one of my liew species 
therein described {{sanguinipes) is synonymous with javanensiSy 
Rob. Desv. 

Alicropezinae, — Several of the species of Nerius in Van der 
Wiilp’s Catalogue are erroneous, and have been corrected by 
himself and Kertesz. The large genus Galohata badly requires 
careful revision after inspection of types. 

Sepsinae. — This natural little group has been twice revised ; 
by de Meijere in 1904 who added 9 new species^ and by me in 
1909 with 17 new. % 

Diopsinae. — A limited and very p^iiliar group in which 
several changes of synonymy have been pointed out They 
are very conspicuous by the eyes being placed at the ends of 
longer or shorter stalks projecting from the head. A species 
sometimes occurs in vast numbers, the only one of which I have 
personal exp>erience being SpJiyracephala hearsay ana, Westw. 
which within the space of a iew days I found in profusion 
under a low arch over a roadside ditch in Cawnpore about 
30-xi'04 and also in the old Residency at Lucknow 4-xii-04. 

Ortalinae.—A ver}^ extensive group (filiipg 14 pages of 
Van der Wulp’s Catalogue) which cuts up into several natural 
subdivisions. Many species are handsomely marked. It seems 
to me the genus Dacus is more akin to this group than to the 
Trypetinae. Bezzi revised this genus some time back ; Hendel 
has done the same with the Pyrgota group and I am endeavour- 
ing to ww'k out 

Trypetinae or fruit flies. — Bezzi has exhaustively mono- 
graphed the Indian Museum collection in this family,^ the text 

i Unfortunately under the inadmissible name of Trypaneidm, Mem- 
Ind. Mas. TIT, 53-m 
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aided by three large plates of exceptionallv good of 

wings from which it becomes a real pleasure to name specimens 
A good many names are overturned as synonymic and but few 

. 'spec-ies have l>eeir descril3ed since work. ' 

Saprom,yzime.~T\\e: world’s species of this subfamily were 
recently compiled by Hendel in the Genera Insectormn Fasc 
68 (1908), under the name of Lauxaninue. These endeavmm to 
change or siibfamiljr names are unpardonable. The 

oriental species total about 150; Kertesz having set up over ‘iO' 
hi Sa'promyza.aXone, mostly from Papua. The rest of th^ soecie« 
since 1896 are about equally divided between Kertesz and de 
nleijere. 

CklypJiiMte.~A small group of peculiar flies with th» 
scutellum so enormously developed as to give the insects the 
appearance of small metallic blue or dull yellowish beetles, 
liazv'^^'^ limits of the few alleged species appear somewhat 

Psilinac Borhorinae, OchthiphiUnae, Ephydrinae, Ayro- 
Hardly any progres.shas been made in tliose but'the 
Indian Museum poasesse.? a fair amount of undetermined material 

ill the latter two groups. 

Oscln.mu.~bo Meijere and Becker jointly have nrodiiceil 
an exhanstn-o treati,se oii the Ohloropidae'’’ cA Java and the 
ioimei aiithui has described about 110 species in atldilion in 

jBeparate pa]3ers.“ 

OeoMyziiiae.—Aboat. 50 new species, mostly bv do Meijere 
have recently appeared, about half of them being in' Drosophih 
PJiorid(!c.—-Bvues revised this group in Oo.'),® .setting up 

from India, Formosa and Pmma 
whilst Wandolleck, Hehmitz and Aldrich have added a species 

I treated of the group once, adding iO new species. Latei.* 

1 gave a description of Aphioc/iaeta femtghiea, Brun. which for 
some time had been a nomen nudum only, and was fitnired in 
Lefroy\s - iiidian Insect .Life.’’ This species has been known to 
breed in the human ititestines. Among the species described bv 
Brucs arc several wingless forms some of which live in ants’ 
nests. ])r. Annandale has described a very interesting new 
genus. Uhjinehmiicroptenm from Ceylon,^ while 8(ihmitz^ has 
discussed this ami other myrmecophiloiiB genera. 

.1 ho allegcdl new family Temnitoxenidae suggested by Was- 
mann ior Termdoxenki (ummithi cannot sustain sncli rank. 

IlippofmrJflae.—Oi the Pupipara about a dozen species of 

4. natural sequence of these groups but thew are taken 

together here for the sake of convenience. 

Lv/ “Chloropiden aus Java,” Tijd. v. Km. 
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tills faiiiilj" of parasitic cliptera 5 mostly by Speiser?' have been 
recent! 3 ^'. described. ^ 

Speiser ^ lias -..added ;7 new vspecies of these 
bat parasites, and ,de Meijere- one.. Of some of them no des- 
criptions have been offered -since the preliminary -ones given in 
1907. Mr. Hugh Scott has added to our know'ledge of the 
Ceylon species. 




DECEMBER, 1918. 

The Monthly General Meeting of the Society was held on 
Wediiesdaj^, the 4th December, 1918, at 9-15 p,m. 

H. H. Hayden, Esq., C.I.E., D.Sc., B.A., B.L, F.G.S., 
F.xA.S.B., F.Ri.S., President, in the chair. 

The folio ving members were present 

Dr. P. J. Brlihl, Dr. W.. A. K. Christie, Mr. H. C. Das 
Gupta, Dr. L. L. Fermor, Dr. F. H. Gravely, Maliamahopa- 
dhyaya Haraprasad Shastri, C.I.E. , Dr. Satis Chandra Vidim- 
bhiisana, Mr. E. Vredenburg. 

Visitor : — Mrs. L. L. Fermor. 

- The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed . 

Nineteen presentations were annoimced. 

The General Secretary reported the death of Mr. E-obert 
John Pocock, an ordinary member of the Society. 

The following gentleman was balloted for as an ordinary 
member : — 

Sudhaiigsu Kumar Banerjee, Esq.. D.Sc., Ghose Professor 
of Applied Mathematics, Calcutta Universitig proposed b}* the 
Hon. Justice Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, Kt., seconded hj Prof. 
D. R. Bhandarkar. 

The following papers were read : — 

I. The origin and ethnological significance of Indian boat 
designs, — By James Horneld. Communicated by the Anthropo- 
logical Secretary, 

2. On the identification of the ancient town of Tagara , — 
By Ml). Abdul Aziz. Communicated by the Joint Philological 

■/Secreiary,- -d 


1 Bee. Ind. Mus. I, 295 (1907). 
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3. The oceurrenice of Cyfbcea pibieormis Gray, in the 
Jlergui Archvpdago.—By 'Ei. .Yrebenburg. 

4. Tw(} albino varieties of Oeprcka brosa Bmnae'us. — By 
E. VBEBENBlliG. 

o. The specific khntity of the.West-l7idian OYRR(EAli:E'Ni-’ 
k:}-;b.i Powerby, mid of the ErM-hidian Cepbcea murisimilis 
'Ma-rlm, with the description of a new species or variety, Cyprcba 
Bl ANA 3IANA . a-iwi remarks on some related forms.— By E. Veedbn- 

BUXiG. 

; Tlie President announced that there would be no adjoiirned. 
nxeet‘ing_ of the Medical Section this month. ■ 
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Wandering Teachers, h*.st of, 403- 
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